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ADVEBTI8EMEST. 


The  preeent  pablicatittn  i»  for  ;fte  japrt  part  a- re-tmnt  of 
Tolnmes  i-  tmd  ii.  of  the  Literftrr^'^^''^''B>  ^"l-  publijdrad  bjr  my 
l&te  husband  in  1836.  It  consiaia  >U  great  meafoie  of  notea  on 
poetry  and  dramatio  litorature,  eiUier  wHttea  by  iny  £tthet's  own 
hand,  01  taken  dpwa  by  othera 'ftom  his  lectures.  '  Of  setter  re- 
lating to  the  dramai  and  to  poetry,,  howerfti,  there  was  not  quite 
enough  to  fill  a  seooad  "rolume  \  I  hare  theiefore  added  to  the  . 
remarlcH  on  Shakupeare  And  conteinpoTary  dramatists',  Dante, 
Milton,  and  other -poeta,  some  tnisceUaneduB  pieoei,  which^  aa 
being  critical  or  on  literary  subjeetsr  a^ee  genemll; .  with  the 
main  otnLtente  of  the  volumes.  %>me  of  the  lectures  themBelveE, 
thou^  purporting  to  be  on  .the  dram^  appe^  mlBceliaaeoue. 
An  old  reviewer  of  the  Litetaiy  Remains  inquired  how  Asiatic 
and  Greek  lIyth<dogy,  the  Kaboiri,  and  the  /Saioothracian  Mye- 
twisa  oame  to  be  tt^teted  of  in4hK  same  diBCOUTse  with  Robinson 
CniBoe  ? — a  qneotion  which  ^v^d  not  have  been  asked  by  we 
frho'l^d  been  acquainted  with  the  author's  ex'oarsive  habits  of  . 
thought  and  of  speech.  His  practice  in  this  reject  l^s  been 
Mveral  times  ezpkined  and,  in  some  ref^pects,  vindicated  by  in- 
telligent dilKiples,  who  had  perceived  .^e  subtle  logic  of  Wa  "  ei- 
hanstive  and  cydieal. mode  t^discourdng." 

The  "Selections  from  Ur.    Coleridge's  literary  Gorreepon- 


dence/'  ^th  the  "  Historie  and  Oestea  6f  Ifarilian,"  are  lepub- 
liehed  by  permiBaion  of  the  Meesrs.  Blackwood,  to  whoiie  Uaga- 
zme  they  were  contiibuted  on.  theb  first  appearance.  Ifotei  of 
tlie  late  Editor  are  signed  Ed.,  those  of  the  present  S.  C.  The 
Fie&ce  of  the  original  Editor  of  the  Litenuy  ILemains  ia  le-piint- 
ed,  with  the  exception  of  a  ponage  not  applicable  to  th,e  pieseat 
publication. 


.i,Cooi^lc 


PREFACE. 


Mb.  Colebidge  by  hie  will,  dated  in  September,  1829,  anthor* 
ized  Us  ezecntor,  if  he  aliould  think  it  expedient,  to  pabtish  any 
of  the  notes  or  writing  made  by  him  (Ur.  C.)  in  his  books,  or  any 
other  of  his  manuBcripti  or  writings,  or  any  letters  which  shonld 
thereafter  be  collected  from,  or  supplied  by,  his  frienda  or  eorres- 
pondents.  Agreeably  to  this  aiithority,  an  arrangement  wu 
made,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Green,  for  the  collection 
of  Coleridge's  literary  remains ;  tmd  at  the  same  time  the  prep- 
aration for  the  press  of  auch  part  of  the  materials  tut  shotild  con- 
sist of  criticism  and  general  literature,  wa;  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  present  Editor.  The  volnme  now  efiered  to  the  publio 
is  the  first  result  of  that  arrangement.  It  must  in  any  case 
stand  in  need  of  much  indulgence  from  the  ingenuous  reader ; — 
mtUta  sunt  condonanda  in  opere  postumo ;  but  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  attending  the  cominlation  may  serve  to 
explain  some  apparent  anomaUee,  and  to  preclude  some  unneces- 

The  materials  were  fragmentary  in  the  extreme — Sibylline 
leaves ; — notes  of  the  lecturer,  memoranda  of  the  investigator, 
ontponrings  of  the  solitary  and  self-oommuning  student.  The  fear 
of  the  press  was  not  in  them.  Numerous  as  they  were  too,  they 
came  to  %ht,  or  were  communicated,  at  diSerent  timee,  before 
-  and  after  the  printing  Was  commenced ;  and  the  dates,  the  occa- 
noufi,  and  the  referenees,  in  most  instances  remained  to  be  dis- 
covered or  conjectured.  To  give  to  snch  materials  method  and 
continuity,  as  far  as  might  be — to  set  them  forth  in  the  least  dis- 
advantageous manner  which  the  circumstances  would  permit- 
was  a  delicate  and  perplexing  task  ;  and  the  Editor  is  painfully 
sensible  that  he  could  bring  few  qualifications  for  the  undertok- 


ing,  bat  such  as  were  involTed  in  a  many  yean'  intscconrw  "widi 
the  author  hlnuelf,  a  patient  study  of  his  writijigg,  a  reverential 
admiration  af  his  genini,  and  an  afi«ctionate  desire  to  lielp  .in  ex- 
tending its  beneficial  influence. 

The  contents  oC  thi#  volume  are  drawn  from  a  portion  only 
of  the  manuscripts  intrusted  to  the  Editor ;  the  -remaiiider  of  the'  - 
cf^eotion,  'Which,  niider  favorable  circumBtanoes,  he  hopes.  loay 
hereafter  see  the  hgfat,  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with  wliat  is 
now  presented  to  the  leader  as  a  san^le.  In  peruRng  the  £>!- 
lowing  pages,  the  reader  will,  in  a  few  instances,  meet  with  dis- 
.qnintiona  of  a  transcendantai  character,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
have  been  avoided  :  the  truth  ii,  that  they  were  sometimes  fomid 
so  ipdiBsolubly  intert'wined  with  the  more  pogulai  matter  which 
preceded  and  followed,  as  to  make  separation  impracticable. 
There  are  Very  many  to  whom  no  apology  -will  be  necessary  in 
tbie  leepect ;  and  the  Editor,  only  adverts  to,  it  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  possible -'Complaint  of  the  more 
geiteral  reader.  But  there  is  another  point  .to  'whloh,  taught  by 
past  experience,  he  'attaches  more  importance,  and  as  to.'whichr 
therefore,  he  ventures  lo  put  in  a  more  express  and  particular 
caution.  In  many  of  the  books  and  papersi  ivhich'  have  been 
used  in  the  compilation  of  these  volumes,  passages  Jixtm  other 
writers,  noted  down  by  Ur.  Coleridge .  aa  in  some  way  remark- 
able, were  mixed  up  'with  his  own .  comments  on  such  passsges, 
or  with  his  reflections  on  other  aubjects,.  in  a  mannei  very  em- 
barrassing to  the  eye  of  a  third  person  'undertaking'  to,  select  the 
oiiginal  matter,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  The  .Editor 
need  not  say  that  he  has  not  koo^^gty  admitted  any  thiiig 
that  was  not  ganm'ne.  It  is  possible  that  some. oases  of  mistake 
in  this  respect  may  have  occurred.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
passages — they  can  not  well  be  more — printed  in  this  volume 
which  belong  to  other  -writers  ;  and  if  suoh  there  be,,  the  Editor 
can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  the  work  has.been  prepared  by. 
him  amidst  many  distractions,  and  hope  that,  in  this  instanccat 
least,  no  imgenerous  use  will  be  made  of  such  a  eircumstanoa  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  author,  and  that  persons  of  greater  read- 
ing ot  more  retentive  memories  than  the  Editor,  -who  may  dis- 
cover any  such  passages,  will  do  him  the  favoi  to  conunvmicate 
the  fact. 

To  those  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  oommunicate  bool^i 


pilBPACE.    ■  '  li 

'  and  mannscriptB  ibi  &e  purpose  of  the  preaetit '  pufilic&tion,  the 
Editor  and,  through  him,  Tilr.  Coleridge'n  executicv  lelnm  their 
grateful  thanks.  In  moat  cases  a  ipeoifio  acknowredgment  ha* 
been  made:  But,  above  abd  independently  of  all  Olheia,  it  is  to 
Ui.  and  Mrs.  GiUman/and  to  Mr.  Green  himself,  that  the  'pub- 
lic are  ifadebted  for. the  preMrvaticai  aitd  useof  the  principal,  part 
of  th_e  contents  of  this  volume.  The  claims  of  those  respected 
individualB  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Jrienda  and  admiren  of  0<de- 
ridge  and  his  works  are  already  weU  known,  and  in  due  season 
tliose  alaims  will  feoeiro' additional  coafirmatiim. 

With  these  remarks,  ainoefely  cooscioua  of  his  own  inadequate 
exeeation  pf -the  ta«k  assigned  to  him,  yet  confident  withal  of  the 
general  worth  of  the  eontealH  of  the  following  pages — the  Editor 
commits  the  lehquee  of  a  great  man  to  the  indulgent  oonudera* 
tion  of  th*  Public.  ■   ■, 


aM>,  Google 


I'ENVOT. 

He  was  one  who  with  long  and  large  atm  still  collected  pro- 
clous  armfuls  in  whatever  direction  be  pressed  forward,  yet  still 
took  up  BO  much  mora  than  he  could  keep  together,  that  those 
who  followed  him  gleaned  more  from  his  contimial  droppings 
than  he  himself  brought  home ; — nay,  made  stately  com-ricka 
therewith,  while  the  reaper  himself  was  still  seen  only  with  a 
strutting  armfiil  of  newly-cut  sheaTes.  But  I  should  miainfonn 
yon  grossly  if  I  left  yon  to  infer  that  his  coUeetiona  were  a  heap 
of  incoherent  mUcdlanea.  No  !  the  Tory  contrary.  Their  va- 
riety, conjoined  with  the  too  great  coherency,  the  too  great  both 
desire  and  power  of  referring  them  in  systematic,  nay,  genetic 
subordination,  was  that  which  rendered  his  schemes  gigantic  and 
impracticable,  as  an  author,  and  his  conversation  less  instructive 
as  a  man.  Auditorem  inopemipsa  copia  fecit. — Too  much  wa> 
given,  all  so  weighty  and  brilliant  as  to  preclude  a  chance  of  its 
being  all  received— ao  that  it  not  seldom  passed  over  the  hearer's 
mind  like  a  roar  of  many  waters. 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  written  hy  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  F^mary, 
1618,  to  a  gentleman  who  attended  the  courie  of  Lecture* 
given,  in  the  ^>ring  of  that  year.  See  the  Canterbury  S^tg- 
azine,  September ,  1834. — Bd. 

Mt  next  Friday's  lecture  -will,  if  I  do  not  gtouly  flatter-blind 
myself,  be  interesting,  and  the  points  of  view  not  only  original, 
bnt  new  to  the  andtence.  I  make  this  distinction,  because  six- 
teen oi  rather  seventeen  yean  ago,  (a)*  I  delivered  eighteen  leo- 
tures  on  SlLakspeare  at  the  Royal  lustitution  ;  thtee  fourths  of 
vhich  appeared  at  that  time  startling  paradoxes,  although  they 
haye  since  been  adapted  even  by  men,  who  then  made  ase  of 
them  as  proofs  of  my  flighty  and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind ;  all 
to  prove  that  Shakspeare's  judgment  was,  if  poBsihlo,  still  more 
wonderful  than  his  genius  ;  or  rather  that  the  oontradistinotion 
itself  between  judgment  and  genius  rested  on  an  utterly  false 
thetny.  This,  and  its  proofs  and  grounds  have  been — I  should 
not  have  said  adopted,  but  piodnoed  aa  their  own  legitimate  chil- 
dren by  seme,  and  by  others  the  merit  of  them  attributed  to  a 
foreign  writer,  whose  lectures  were  not  given  orally  till  two  years 
afler  mine,  rather  than  to  their  countryman ;  though  I  dare  ap- 
peal to  the  most  adequate  judges,  as  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Mr.  Sotheby,  and  afterwards  to  Hr.  B/^rs 
and  Lord  Byron,  whether  there  is  one  single  principle  in  Schlegel's 
work  (which  is  not  an  admitted  drawback  from  its  merits),  that 
was  not  estahtiehed  and  applied  in  detail  by  me.     Plutarch  tells 

•  The  letters  refer  to  Notes  at  die  end  of  the  Volume  hy  tlie  preeeut 


US,  that  egotism  is  a  vraiial  fault  in  the  anfbrttmate,  aiid  justifia- 
ble in  the  caliuniiiated,  &e: 


Extract  from  a  Letter  to  J.  BriUm,  Esq. 

Beth  Feb,  1819,  Highgste. 
DeakSib, — ^Fiist  pennit  me  to  remove  a  very  natural,  indeed 
almoit  inevitable,  mistake,  relative  to  my  lectures:  namely,  that 

'  Ikave  them,-  or  that  the  lectures  of  one  place  or  season  are  in 
any  way  repeatad  iii.  another.  So  fat  from  it,  that  on  auy  point 
that  1  had  ever  studied  (and  on  do  other  should  I  dare  diecouiBe 
—I  ineaii,  that  I  would  not  lecture  on  any  subject  for  which  \ 
had  to  acquire  the  main  biipwledge,  even  though  a  month's  or 
thnee  mouths'  previous  time  were  allowed  me ;  on  no  sul^ject 
that  had  not  employed  lAy  thoughts  for  a  large,  portion  of  my 
life  since  earliest  manhood,  free  of  all  outward  and  particulaT 
purpose)— ^n  any  point  witlun  my  habit  of  thought,  I  should 
greatly  prefer  a  Hubjeet  I  had  never  lectured  on,  to  one  which  I 
had  repeatedly  given  ;  and  those  who  have  attended  me  for  any 
two  seasons  successively  will  bear  wi(3iesa,  that  the  lecture  given 
at  the  London  Philosophical  Society,  ob  the  Someo  and  JuHet, 
ioT  instanco,  was  as  difiereut  from  that  given  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  as  if  they  had  b«ea  tiy  two  individuahi  who,  without  any 
o«fmmunication  with  each  other,  had  only  mastered  the  same 
principles  of  philoBophic  criticism.  '  This  wae  most  strikingly  e 
deticed  in  the  coincidence  between  my  lectures  and  those 
Schlegel ;  such,  aud  so  close,,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  my  mo 
reputation  that  I  had  not  only  from  five  to  f^ven  hundred  e 
witnesses  that  the  passages  had  been  given  by  me  at  the  Royal 
Institutioli  two  yeais  before  Schlegel  coimnenoed  his  lectures 

■  Vienna,  but  that  notes  had  been  taken  of' these  by  several  men 
and  ladies  of  high  Tank.(i)  The  fact  is  this ;  during  a  course  of 
lectures,- 1  faithftilly  employ  all  ibo  intervening  days  in  collecting 
and  digesting  the  materials,  whether  I  have  or  have  not  lectured 

-  on  the  same  subject  befbre;  making  no  difierence.     The  day  of 

.  the  lecture)  till  the  hour  of  eommencement,  I  devote  to  the  con- 
stdbration,  what  of  the  mass  beftre  me  is  best  fitted  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  lecture,  thai  is,  to  keep  the  audience  awake 
and  interested  during  the  delivery,  and  to  leave  acting  behind, 
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diftt  is,  -&  diqimhioDC  td-  itodp  the  si^ec^  imeT,  uadar.the  light 
of.itnewpTiiuuplg.  EoTeial  'tiioes,  hoVBTW,  partty  from  sppio- 
hennon  MSpectiiijf  my  healtli.  and  sjiimal  spirita,  paitty  from  tha 
wish  to  poBBtes  bodies  that  might  afterw&rda  h?  maiketable  utvmg 
the  pablidien,  I  hara  prenaiuly  vrittea  the  lectiue  ;  but  befcqe 
I  h&d  prooedded  twutt^ndnntes,  I  have  been  obliged  to  piuK  the 
Htj.  away,  and  give  'the  mibject  a  new  torn.     Nay,  this  wsa  80 

.  Uotoricm^f  that  many  of  my  anditon  need  to  threatea  me,  wh^ 

'  tiiey  saw  any'tiomber  q£  'written  papers  upon  my  desk,  ip  Bteol  - 
th<fQ  sw*,y ;  decl&rin^they  nerer  felt  so  eecure  of  a  good  lecture 
as  wifm  tbey  peieei?«d  that  I  bad  iidt  a  eiti^e  scrap  .of  writing  . 
before  me.    'I  take'fai,'farinore  paina- than  would  go  to  the  set 
compodtion  of  a  lecture,  both  by  varied  reading  and  by  ni«diti^   - 
tion -,  but  Ira  tkb  words,  iliuBtratioBB,  JEc,  I  know  almoet  as  little 
a^.tmy  one  of  the  ^ndienee  (that  is,  'Qum  of  anything  like  th« 
-  eatne  educatian,  withioiaislf)  what  they  will  be  £ve  miautes  be- 
ibra'  the  lecture  begiiiB.     Sucti  is  my  way,  gir.Buch  is  nry  naturo ; 
and  in  attempting  ai^  other,  I  should  only  torment  rnywlf  in  or- 
det  to  disappoint  my  aaditors^r^tonaient  m^olf  during  tbe  delir- 

;  ^,  I  mdaq,;  ibr)u«ti  other  reapeets  it  would  be  a  much  ahortOT 
Wri  easiM;  task  tO'delitev- them  from  writing.     I  am  aozioui  to 

■  ^eplode.aay  aemblttQice  of  afieetatiDn ;  and  .have  thereibre  trou- 
bled, you  with  ^b  lengthy  piefoice  )>efore  I  have  the  hardihood  to 
asaore  yon,  that  you  might  ai  well  ask  me  what  .my  dreams 
werd  in  the  yeai  1811,.  u  what  my  course  of  lectures  was  at  tbe 
.Snney  Ipatit^itioB.    Fuimus  Tmes.  . 


r  BBFINrnOff  op'wjethT. 

.FoEiRT  is  not  the  ptoper  antitb^ais 'to  prose,. but  to  science.  / 
'  Poetiy.ia  opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to  metre.  The  pn^ter  1 
'and  imtaediate  obieot  of  eci^ce  la-the  acquirement,  or  commtt-  \ 
..nication,  oftrath  ;-thepioper  and  immediatji.  abject  of  poetry  is  i 
the  oommunieatiD)!  of  immediate  jdeaaure.  This  . definition  ia  - 
useful ;  but  aa  it  would  inchide.  novels  and  other  workaof  fio- 
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tion,  which  yet  we  fb  not  call  poems,  there  must  be  tome  addi- 
tUmal  chontoter  by  wbicb  poe^  ia  not  only  divided  from  oppo- 
ntes,  bnt  likewtM  digttngiuBhed  from  dispar&te,  tboagh  BimittiT,' 
modes  of  composition.  Now  how  ia  this  to  be  efieoted  ?  In 
animated  prose,  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  passions  and  ao- 
cidenta  of  human  nature,  are  often  expressed  in  that  n&tnral 
language  which  the  contemplation  of  them  would  snggest  to  a 
pure  and  benevolent  mind  ;  yet  atill  neither  we  nor  the  writers 
call  sach  a  work  a. poem,  thoagh  no  work  could  deeerre  that 
name  which  did  not  include  all  this,  together  with  soroeAing 
else.  What  is  this  ?  It  is  that  pleasurable  emotion,  that  pecu- 
liar state  and  degree  of  excitement,  which  arises  in  the  poet 
himself  in  the  act  of  composition  ; — and  in  order  to  understand 
this,  we  must.comtune  a.moi«  dian  ordinary  sympathy  with  the 
objects,  emotions,  or  incidents  contemplated  by  the  poet,  conse- 
quent on  a  more  than  oomnuHi  sensibility,  with  a  more  than  or- 
diniuy  activity  of  the  mind  in  tespeet  of  the  fancy  and  the  ima- 
gination. Hence  is  produced  a  mote  vivid  reiSectiiw  of  the 
tnithe  of  nature  and  of  the  human  heart,  united  with  a  constant 
:  activity  modi^ng  and  correcting  these  truths  by  that  sort  of 
pleasurable  emotion,  which  the  exertion  of  all  our  faculties  gives 
in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  which  can  only  be  felt  in  perfection 
under  the  full  play  of  those  powers  of  mind,  which  are  sponta- 
neons  rather  than  voluntary,  and  in  which  the  efioTt  required 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  activity  enjoyed.  This  is  the  state 
which  permits  the  prodaction  of  a  highly  pleasurable  whole,  of 
which  each  part  shall  also  communicate  for  itself  a  distinct  and 
Doaacious  pleosuie  ;  and  hence  arisen  the  definition,  which  I  trust 
is  now  intelligible,  that  poetry,  or  rather  a  poem,  is  a  species  of 
oomposititm,  opposed  to  science,  as  having  inteUectuai  pleasure 
for  its  object,  and  as  attaining  its  end  by  the  use  of  language 
natural  to  us  in  a  state  of  excitement, — ^but  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  composition,'  not  excluded  by  the  former  criterios, 
by  pennitting  a  pleasure  from  the  whole  consistent  with  a  con- 
snouHieBS  of  pleasme  from  the  cmnponent  parts ; — and  the  per- 
fection of  which  is,  to  communicate  from  each  part  the  greatest 
immediate  pleasure  compatible  with  the  largest  sum  of  pleasure 
on  the  whole.  This,  of  course,  will  vary  with  the  difierent  modes 
of  poetry  ; — and  that  splendor  of  particular  lines,  which  would  bo 
worthy  of  admiration  in  an  impassioned  elegy,  or  a  short  iadi»- 
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n&at  utile,  would  be  a  Uranuh  and  proof  of  vile  tsate  in  a  tragedy 
or  ta  epic  poem. 

It  ia  remukaUe,  by  the  way,  that  Hilton  in  three  inoideatal 
words  haa  implied  all  which  tor  the  pnrposea  of  mora  distinct  ap- 
preheniion,  which  at  first  mnst  be'  slow-paced  in  order  to  be  dis- 
tinct, I  have  endeavoiod  to  develop  in  a  preoiBe  and  stiictly  ade- 
ijnate  definition.  Speaking  of  poetry,  he  says,  as  in  a  parenthesis, 
"which  ie  simple,  senauons,  passionate."^  How  awfhl  is  the 
power  of  words  ! — feaifiil  often  in  theii  eonsegoencea  when  merely 
felt,  not  nnderstood  ;  hot  most  aw£il  when  both  felt  and  under- 
stood ! — Had  these  three  words  only  been  properly  nndentood  by, 
and  present  in  the  minds  of,  general  Teaders,  not  only  almost  a 
hbnuy  of  false  poetry  would  hare  been  either  precluded  or  still- 
bom,  but,  what  is  of  more  oonsequonoe,  -vrnka  truly  excellent  and 
capable  of  enlarging  the  understanding,  warming  and  purifying 
the  heait,  and  placing  in  the  ceptie  of  the  whole  being  the 
germs  of  noble  and  manlike  actions,  would  have  beat  the  com* 
mon  diet  of  the  inteUect  instead.  For  the  first  condition,  sim- 
plicity,—while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  distinguishes  poetry  from  the 
arduous  processes  of  s^ence,  laboring  towards  an  end  not  yet 
arrived  at,  and  supposes  a  smooth  and  iutished  load,  on  which 
the  reader  is  to  walk  onward  easily,  with  streams  muimuiing 
by  his  side,  and  trees  and  Sowers  and  human  dwellings  to  make 
his  journey  as  delightful  as  the  object  of  it  is  desirable,  instead 
of  having  to  toil  with  the  pioneers,  and  psiafully  make  the  road 
on  which  others  are  to  travel, — precludes,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  afiectation  and  morbid  peculiarity  ; — the  second  condition, 
.  sensuousness,  insures  that  framework  of  objectivity,  that  definite- 
uesa  and  articulation  of  im^ery,  and  that  modification  (d*  the 
images  themselves,  without  which  poetry  bectxne*  flattened  into 
mere  didactics  of  praotioe,  or  evaporated  into  a  hazy,  nnthought- 
fill  day-dreaming  ;  and  the  third  condition,  passion,  provides  that 
neither  thought  nor  imagery  shall  be  simply  olgective,  but  that 
the  passio  vera  of  humaiuty  shall  warm  and  animate  both. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  preriQUS  definition,  this  most  gen- 
eral and  distinctive  character  of  a  poem  originates  in  tb«  poetic  < 
genius  itself;  and  though  it  comprisefl  whatever  can  with  any 
propriety  be  called  a  poem  (unleBB  that  word  be  a  mere  lazy 
synonymo  for  a  composition  in  metre),  it  yet  becomes  a  just, 
snd  not  merely  discriminative,  but  fuU  and  adequate,  definition 
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ofpoBtiy-jK.itahigjieat  and  most  pecuIUr  ieiue,  Mly-ao  Ski  u  th^  ' 
dutinetioa  bUU  reeulta  from  the  poetic  g^ohu,  vhich  wistsioB.  bjhI  . 
jnodifies  the  emoticns,  tii(»ighta,  and  vivid  i^ieie&ta.tioiu  t^  the 
poem  by  the  energ;  without  ^ott  of  the  jMMt'e  own  mind,— >by  the 

I  Bpontaneous  activity  ofhiBimEffinaticn  and  &nDy,  and  by  whatever 
dse  with  these  ivvaals  itaelf  in  the  >balaneinf  and  reooBoiling  of, 
«ppoHte  CH  disoDiduit  qualities,  sameoeas  with  difference, »  aeow 
,  of-  novelty  and  freBhaeu  with  old  oi  auBtomaiy  objects,  am&re 
\  than  luaal  Btata-of  HODtion  with  mbie  than. usual  qtdei,  ftelf-poo- 
'isesmoi^  and  jud^oMKt  with  en^usiasm -and  vehemvnt  feeling, — 
and  wbiob,  white  it-Ueoda  and  humwiaea _t)ie  natuxaLand  the 
artiiicial,  BtQl  aobotdinateg  art  to  oatute,  the  manneE  io  tb^ 
matter,  aad'our  admiration  6f  the  poet  te  our  BymjAthy  with  the 
images,  paeaions,  chazactfia,  and  Jnoideota  of  the  po«m :-—     . 

DDubtI«W,.ttii»  coaTd  not  be,  bat  tbnt  shq  turfla    ' 
Bod)«e  io'tpirit  hj  euUiniatioa  etrsngf^  - 

jA^miverts  to  Are  the  thiiiga  it  bona — 
Aa  w€  olir  food  ioto  oci'  iiAturo  oban^e  1  ^  «  ^ 

From  tlisir  g[Tp»  matter,  she  nbstraota  tktir  tonnt, 
•    . .  '    ,      And  dniri.a  kiiul  of  •juint^BaeDce  from  thingi, 
WlucU  t«-b^  prppcr  uature  ibe  traDgfoniu 
To  bear  them  ligbt  oo  -ber  celcBtioL  wings  1 
-    That  dot^  aht,  yib.«a^tr<xca.  indiaiAial  tialti 

Slie  doth  ebatraat  tbe  QDJversal  Idnda,  .  ; 

Which  Ihm  reclothed  in  divert  natnti  and  faU* 
0ltal  aeceu  tltn!  oat  tmtn  to  out  mindi.* 


It  ia  truly  sineoliui.  that  Plato,^whaae  philoaopby  and  tekgion 
were  but  exotie  at  home;  ^d  a  mere.  »[q>oatton  to  }he  finite  in 

•  Sir  John  Davies  on  tbfl'Inunortality  of  tha  Sogl,  aeot.  it.  The  woi^  _ 
and  line^  in  italics  are  substituted  to  nppty  lliwp'v^rBes  to'tiij  poetic  .ge-'. 
tuoB.  The  greater  pirt  of  this  IsttBr'  psrifrapfa'  qiaj-be  torM  Hdopted,  ' 
Tith  unoe  alterat«>i».  in  tii«  Biograf}!*'!  &lifttria^  IIL  f.-Bli',  bot  I  hun 
thought  it  better  in  thia  ioBtaiiQe  and  some  o£b^a,  to  ran  tb«  chance' 
of  bringing  a  few  pisaagea  twiee  over  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader, 
thaa  to  Teaken  the  force  of  tbe  original  argnmeat  b;  breahiiig  tbe  conneo-' 


o  whidi  the  anmben  refer,  are  pUoad  at  tha 
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aQ  things,  genuiiie  propbet  and  fiiiti^pator  «B  he  war«f-tb« 
FroteBtant  Ctiristiui  ffir&, — should  huTe-giveii  in  hii  Bialogne  of 
the  Banqoat,  a  jnKtificatioit  of  obt  ^ak^(»aare.  (-1)  Foi  he  re- 
lateathat,  tvhen  all  the  other  gaeats  had-eitfafiE  duperaed  or  fallen 
sdeep,  Socrates  only,  together -Trhli  Aristopbanes  aai  Agathon., 
remained  awake,  and  that,  'wMle  he  C(»)tinaed'to  drink 'fvith 
(hem  oat  of  a  large  goblet,  he  cinnpelled  them,  though  moit  re- 
luctaatly,  to  admit  that  it  was  the  InuanMB  of  one  and  the  Mine 
geiiiuB  to.  ^xoei  in  tragie  and  comic  poetry,  or  that  the  tiagia  poet 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  bontsin  within,  lumself  the  powers  of 
comedy.*  NoWj  as  thii  was  directly  repugnant  to  the  entire 
theory  of  die  ancient  critics,  anit- contrary  to  all  their  expuieoee, 
it  if  evident  ^at  Plato  must  have  fixed  the  eye  of'his  «ait«npla-. 
tion  on  the-  innermost  eiseiitiaU  '.of  liie  drama,  abstracted  from 
the  forma  of  age  or  country'.  la  miother  psas^o  he-  eyen  adda 
the  reason,  namely,  that  oppositcie  illuBtrate  wuAvihe^t  nature, 
and  in  thar  struggle  dr^W  forth  the  Htres^h  of  th^  combateitte, 
ard  display  the  oonquetcff  as  sovereign  even  on.  the  territories  of 
thu  rivui  power. 

Nothing  cnn  more  forcibly  exempHfy  the  separatiTe  spirit  of  tho 
Gri^elf  tilts  tl.an  their  comedy  as  oppwed  to  their  tragedy/  .But 
as  the  immediate  stro^le  of  contraries  supposes  an  axenactail- 
mon  to  both,  w>  both  were  ahke  ideal ;  that  is,  the  cotaedy  of 
AristoplutneB  rose  to  as  great  a  distance  abore.  the  ludicrous  of . 
real  life,  as  the  tragedy  .of  St^hocles  above  itelragic  events  and 
passiom,  (S) — audit  is  in  this  onp  point,  of  absolute  ideality,  that 
the  comedy  of  Shakapeare  and  the  iold  eoiiledyoC-Ath(»is  coincide. 
In  this  alBo  alone  did  the  Qreek  tragedy  and  ctanedy  unite  ;  in 
every  thing  else  they  were  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  {3) 
Tragedy  is  poetry  in  its  deepest  earnest-;  comedy  is  poetry  in  un- 
limited jest.  Eamestoess  coniieta.in  the  dHFectioa  and  conver 
gence  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  one  aim,  and  in  the  volun* 

* i^typ6/ievi){  a  liein  tq£c  fiv  •Ui^ovf  nbSttdmirat  Kti  olxofilviKc, 

Ayufuv^  Si  Koi  ' kpusro^avtiv  koX  ZiMfiani  tri  /wvovc  {yptiyophaiijidi  mveir 
in  fiu2,Jig  /leyaXi/s  ijridefid.  rftr  oiv  2ojipani.aiTol^  diakiyvsSaf  Kal  rfl  fihi 
S.7iXa  J  'ApioTo&i/tot  oiiK  ifi/  /Ufiv^eBai  rSu  T.iyvv  (ovre  7%  if  upXJf  napa- 
yeriaOai,  iirowaTaZcir  re)  rt  /ifuTOi  ks^Tjiioi'  l^  itpoeopayiia^iv  riv  Su- 
Kpar^  i/ioX^clv  (rirroilf  roi>iiirnn)-dvSpdc  elvai naiufifiav  Koi  Tpayaiitm  htia- 
ToaBac  iroulv,  cot  rdv  t^jts  Tfayi,i&mMi'  drra,  jtoj  k^.^  fowoidv  elvai. 
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taiy  Testraint  of  ite  Bctivity  is  cotuequenoe ;  the  oppoMte,  there- 
foie,  hes  in  the  ttpparent  abandonment  of  all  definite  um  or  end, 
and  in  the  removal  of  all  bounds  in  the  exercise  of  the  mind, — 
attaining  ita  real  end,  as  an  entire  coutrait,  most  perfectly,  the 
peater  the  display  is  of  intatlectunl  wealth  aquandered  in  tha 
wtmtonneM  of  qnrt  without  an  object,  and  the  more  abandant 
the  life  and  vivacity  in  the  creatioiu  of  the  arbitrary -wilt. 

The  later  comedy,  even  where  it  was  really  comic,  was  doabt- 
leM  likewise  more  comic,  the  more  free  it  appeared  from  any  fixed 
aim.  MisimderstftDdings  of  intention,  fruidess  struggles  of-absard 
pasuon,  contradictiona  of  (empet,  and  laughable  Bituations  there 
were ;  but  still  the  form  of  the  representation  itself  was  serious  ; 
it  proceeded  as  mnofa  acoording  to  settled  laws,  and  used  as  much 
the  ssme  means  of  art,  though  to  a  difiereut  purpose,  as  the 
regular- tragedy  itself.  But  in  the  old  comedy  the  very  form  it^ 
self  is  whimsical ;  the  whole  work  is  one  great  jest,  comprehend- 
ing a  world  of  jests  within  it,  among  which  each  maintains  its 
own  place  without  seeming  to  concern  itself  as  to  the  relalion  in  . 
which  it  may  Btnnd  to  its  fellows.  In  short,  in  Sophocles,  the 
coufititntion  oi  tragedy  is  monarchical,  but  mch  as  it  existed  in 
elder  Greece,  limited  by  laws,  and  therefore  the  more  venraable, — 
all  the  parts  adapting  and  submitting  thecosetves  to  the  majesty 
of  the  hermc  sceptre  : — iu  Aristophanes,  comedy,  on  the  contrary, 
is  poetry  in  its  most  democratic  form,  and  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  with  it,  ra-dier  to  ri^.all  the  confusion  of  anarchy,  than 
to  destroy  the  independence  and  privil^;es  of  its  individual  ood.- 
stitneuts,~pl&ee,  verse,  characters,  even  single  thoughts,  con- 
'  c^ts,  and  allusions,  each  turning  on  the  pivot  of  its  own  free 

will.        - 

^       The  tragic  poet  idealizes  his  characters  by  giving  to  the  spir- 

j  ituat  part  of  our  nature  a  more  decided  preponderance  over  the 

t  animal  cravings  and  impulses,  than  is  met  with  in  real  life ;  the 

comie  poet  idealizes  his  cburacters  by  making  the  animal  the 

governing  power,  and  the  intellectnal  the  mere,  instrument.     But 

as  tragedy  is  not  a  colleclioa  of  virtues  and  perfections,  but  takes 

care  only  that  the  vices  and  imperfections  shall  spring  from  the 

passions,  errors,  and  prejudices  which  arise  out  of  the  soul ; — bo 

neither  is  comedy  a  mere  cmwd  of  vices  and  follies,  but  whatever 

qualities  it  represents,  even  though  they  are  in  a  certain  sense 

amiable,  it  still  displays  them  as  having  their  origin  in  some  de- 


pendonoe  on  otu  lower  uatnte,  acoompuued  wiUi  a  defect  in  tme 
freedom  of  spirit  and  self-Bubiirteuce,  and  subject  to  that  tmoon- 
nection  b;  oontiadictions  of  tho  inward  beinj;,  to  which  all  folly 
ia  owing. 

The  ideal  of  earnest  poetry  eonsiats  in  the  nuicai  and  hannoni- 
out  mehing  down,  and  fuaion  of  the  sensual  into  the  spiiitual,— 
of  man  as  an  animal  into  man  as  a  power  of  reason  and  self- 
government.  And  this  we  have  represented  to  us  most  clearly  ' 
in  the  plastic  art,  or  statnary  ;  where  the  perfectiwi  of  outward 
form  is  a  symhol  of  the  perfection  of  an  inward  idea  ;  where  the 
body  is  wholly  penetrated  by  the  soul,  and  spiritualized  even  to  a 
state  of  glory,  and  like  a  transparent  substance,  the  mattw,  in 
its  own  nature  dariaiess,  becomes  altogether  a  vehicle  and  fixure 
of  light,  a  mean  of  developing  its  beauties,  and  unfolding  its 
wealth  of  various  colors  without  disturbing  its  unity,  or  causing 
a  division  of  the  psits.  The  sportive  ideal,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
nsts  in  the  perfect  harmony  and  concord  of  the  higher  nature 
with  the  animal,  as  with  its  ruling  principle  and  its  acknowl- 
•dgad  lefeoit.  The  understanding  and  practical  reason  are  rep- 
resented as  the  willing  slaves  of  the  senses  and  aj^tites,  and 
of  the  paiaiona  arisii^  out  tf  them.  Hence  we  may  admit  the 
-appropriateness  to  the  old  comedy,  as  a  work  of  defined  art,  of 
allusions  and  deschptiona,  which  iBorality  can  never  justify,  and, 
only  with  reference  to  the  author  himself,  and  only  as  being  the 
e^tornther  the  cause  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote, 
can  consent  evNi  to  palliate.  (4) 

The  old  cmnedy  rose  to  its  perfeetion  in  Aristophanes,  and  in 
him  also  it  died  with  the  fteedoDi  of  Greece,  Thea  arose  a 
species  of  drama,  more  fitly  cnUed,  dramatic  entertainment  than 
oomedy,  bnt  of  which,  nevertheless,  our  modem  comedy  (Shak- 
speare's  altogether  excepted)  is  the  genuiue  descendant.  Euri- 
pides had  already  brought  tragedy  lower  down  and  by  many 
steps  nearer  to  the  real  wwld  than  his  piedeoesaors  had  ever 
done,  and  the  passionate  admiration  which  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon expressed  for  him,  and  theii  open  avowals  that  he  was  their 
great  master,  entitle  us  to  consider  their  dramas  as  of  a  middle 
species,  between  tragedy  and  comedy, — ^not  the  trag i-comedy,  or 
thing  of  heterogeneous  parts,  but  a  complete  whole,  founded  on 
principles  of  its  own.  Throughout  we  find  the  drama  of  Menan- 
der distinguishing  itself  bom  tragedy,  but  not,  as  the  genuine  old 


oomady,  oontrutia^  with,  tioA  oppoaing  it.  Tiag«dy,  indoed, 
carried  the  thoughts  into  the  mythologio  world,  in  order  to  raise 
the  emotioDS,  the  fear*,  and  the  hopes,  which  convince  the  in- 
most heart  that  their  final  cause  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the 
limits  of  mere  mortai  life,  and  force  lu  into  a  preseatiinent,  how- 
ever dim,  of  a  state  in  which  those  struggles  of  inward  free  will 
with  outward  neeosaity,  which  (onn  the  true  eabjeot  of  the  trag»- . 
dian,  shall  he  reconciled  and  solved  ; — the  entertainment  or  new 
comedy,  on  the  other  haad,  remained  within  the  circle  of  experi- 
ence. Instead  of  the  tragic  destiny,  it  introduced  the  power  of 
chance  ;  even  in  the  few  fragments  of  Henander  and  Philemon 
now  remaining  to  us,  we  find  many  exclamations  and  reflections 
otmoeming  chance  and  fbrtnne,  as  in  the  tragio  poets  oono^ving 
destiny.  In  tragedy,  the  moral  law,  either  as  obeyed  or  violatad, 
above  all  consequences — its  own  maintenanoe  or  vicdation  consti- 
tnting  the  moat  important  of  all  eonsequenoes — ii^rms  ^e  ground ; 
the  new  comedy,  and  our  modem  comedy  in  general  (Shakspeare 
excepted  as  hefra^),  lies  in  prudence  or  imprudence,  enhghtened 
or  misled  self-love.  The  whole  moral  system  of  the  entertain- 
ment exactly  like  that  of  fable,  oonsists  in  rules  of  prudenoe,  with 
an  exquisite  oonoiseness,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exhaustive  iut 
nees  of  sense.  An  old  critic  said  that  tragedy  was  the  flight  m: 
elevation  of  hfe,  oomedy  (that  of  Uenander)  its  arrangemeat  or 
oidoimanoe.  (fi) 

Add  to  these  featoies  a  portrait-like  truth  of  character, — not 
'  so  &r  indeed  as  that  a  Uma  fde  individual  should  be  described 
^  or  imagined,  but  yet  so  that  thefeatures  which  give  interest  (md 
,  permanence  to  the  class  should  be  individualized.  The  old  tra- 
gedy moved  in  an  ideal  world, — the  old  comedy  in  a.  fantastic 
world.  As  the  entertainment,  or  new  comedy,  restrained  the 
creative  activity  both  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination,  it  in- 
demnified the  understanding  in  appealii^;  to  the  judgment  for  th« 
probability  of  the  scenes  representsd.  The  ancients.  thMnselves 
acknowledged  the  new  comedy  as  an  exact  c<^y  of  real  life. 
The  grammarian,  Aristophanes,  sconewhat  affectedly  exclaimed  : 
"0  Life  and  Menander,  which  oi  yon  two  imitated  the  other  ?" 
In  short,  the  form  of  this  species  of  drama  was  poetry,  the  stuff 
or  matter  was  prose.  It  was  prose  rendered  delightful  by  the 
blandishments  and  measured  motions  of  the  mnse.  Yet  even  this 
was  not  universal.    The  roimea  of  Sophron,so  passionately  admired 
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by  PlaU),  were  written  in  prose,  and  weie  scenes  out  of  real  life 
conducted  in  dialogue.  The  esquimte  Feaot  of  Adoiaa{Svi(a*aiaurt 
4|  'jlduyiii^ovtrai)  in  Theocritus,  we  are  told,  with  some  otheia  of 
his  eeli^uee,  were  clove  imitations  of  certain  mimeB  of  8ophron — 
free  translations  of  the  prose  into  hexameters.  (6) 

It  will  not  be  iraproper,  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  lemarks 
on  the  remarkable  charaetei  and  fhnctions  of  the  ohorus  in  the 
Greek  tragic  drama. 

The  chorus  entered  from  below,  close  by  the  orchestra,  and 
there,  pacing  to  and  fi;o  during  the  choral  odes,  performed  their 
solemn  measured  dance.  In  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  directly 
over  against  the  middle  of  the  scene,  there  stood  an  eleration 
with  steps  in  the  shape  of  a  large  altar,  as  high  as  the  boards  of 
the  logdtm  or  moTable  stage.  This  elevation  was  named  the 
thymde  (dv/iilii),  and  served  to  recall  the  origin  and  original 
purpose  of  the  chorus,  as  an  altar-song  in  honor  of  the  presiding 
deity.  Here,  and  on  these  steps,  the  persons  of  the  chorus  sate 
collectively,  when  they  were  not  singing  ;  attending  to  the  dia- 
logue as  spectators,  and  acting  as  {what  in  truth  they  were)  the 
ideal  representatives  of  the  real  andience,  and  of  the  poet  him- 
self in  his  own  character,  assuming  the  supposed  impressions 
made  by  the  drama,  in  order  to  direct  and  rule  them.  But 
when  the  chorus  itself  formed  part  of  the  dialogue,  then  the 
leader  of  the  band,  the  foreman  or  wryphaus,  ascended,  as 
Some  think,  the  level  summit  of  the  thymele,  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  stage,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  chorus  advanced  to  the 
Aoat  of  the  orchestra,  and  thus  pnt  themselves  in  ideal  connec- 
tion, as  it  were,  Mrith  the  tlramatis  persona  there  acting.  This 
tki^nele  was  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  edifice,  all  the  meaeure- 
mente  were  calculated,  and  the  semicircle  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  drawn,  from  this  point.  It  had  a  double  use,  a  two-fold 
purpose  ;  it  constantly  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  origin  of 
tragedy  as  a  religious  service,  and  declared  itself  as  the  ideal 
representative  of  the  audience  by  having  its  place  exactly  in  the 
point,  to  which  all  the  radii  jxom  the  difierent  seats  oi  benches 
converged.  (7) 

In  this  double  character,  as  constituent  parts,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  as  spectators,  of  the  drama,  the  chorus  could  not  hut 
tend  to  enfoTOB  the  unity  of  place  ; — not  on  the  score  of  any  sup- 
posed improbability,  which  the  understanding  or  common  sense 
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might  detect  ia  a  ciutnge  of  plsc«  ;— but  becauM  tha  sensM  them- 
mIvm  put  it  out  of  tbs  power  of  any  imagination  to  conceive  a 
place  ooming  to  and  going  away  irom  the  peinons,  instead  of  the 
petBons  obnnging  their  place.  Yet  there  are  instances  in  which, 
during  the  silence  of  the  chorns,  the  poets  have  hazoided  this  by 
a  change  in  that  part  of  the  scenery  which  iqtiesented  the  more 
distant  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  (pectatoi — a  demonstiatiTe  proof, 
tha.t  this  alternately  extolled  and  ridiculed  unity  (as  ignorantly 
ridiculed  as  extolled]  was  gronnded  on  no  esMutial  principle  of 
reason,  but  arose  out  of  circumstiuices  which  the  poet  could  not 
remove,  and  therefore  took  up  into  the  form  of  the  drama,  and 
co-organized  it  with  all  the  other  parts  into  a  living  whole.  (6) 

The  Greek  tragedy  may  rather  be  companal  to  onr  serious 
opera  than  to  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  ;  nevertheless,  the 
difference  is  far  greater  than  the  likenesa.  In  the  opera  all  Lb 
subordinated  t«  the  mnsic,  the  dresses  and  the  scenery ; — the 
poetry  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  articulation,  and  as  little  pleasure  is 
lost  by  ignonAce  of  the  Italian  language,  bo  is  little  gained  by 
Uie  knowledge  of  it.  Bat  in  the  Greek  drama  all  was  but  as  in- 
struments and  accessories  to  the  poetry ;  and  hence  we  should 
ibrm  a  better  notion  of  the  choral  music  from  the  solemn  hynms 
and  psalms  of  austwe  church  music  than  from  any  species  of 
theatrical  aingiitg.  A  single  flute  mt  pipe  waa  the  ordinary  ac- 
companiment ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  display  <^ 
mosical  power  was  allowed  to  ohscnre  the  diatioot  hearing  of  the 
words.  On  the  oontraty,  the  evident  purpose  was  to  render  the 
words  more  audible,  and  t«  secure  by  the  elevations  and  pauses 
greater  facility  of  understanding  the  poetry.  For  the  choral 
B(HtgB  are,  and  ever  must  have  been,  the  meet  difficult  part  of 
the  tragedy  ;  there  occur  in  them  the  most  involved  verbal  eotor 
pounds,  the  newest  expreaions,  the  boldest  images,  the  most  ree- 
oodite  allusions.  Is  it  credible  that  the  poets  would,  one  and 
all,  have  been  thus  prodigal  of  the  stores  of  art  and  genius,  if 
they  had  known  that  in  the  representation  the  whole  most  have 
been  lost  to  the  audience, — at  a  time  too  when  the  meana  of 
after-publication  were  so  difficult  and  expensive,  and  the  ooiuei 
of  their  works  so  slowly  and  narrowly  circulated  ?  (9) 

The  ma^ks  also  must  be  considered — their  vast  variety  and 
admirable  workmanship.  Of  this  we  retain  proof  by  the  marble 
masks  which  represented  them ;  but  to  this  in  the  real  mask  we 
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and  the  cucceseive  attendance  of  the  game  auditoTs,  it  would  stiD 
remain  in  embryo.  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  occaeion  to  observe 
that  this  remark  is  not  without  importance  in  explaining  th«  ee- 
Bejitial  difierenoes  of  the  modem  and  ancient  theatres. 

Phenomena,  umilar  to  those  which  accompanied  the  origin  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  among  the  Greeks,  would  take  place  among 
the  Romans  much  more  slowly,  and  the  drama  would,  in  any 
case,  have  mnch  longer  remained  in  its  first  irregular  form  from 
the  character  of  the  people,  their  contimial  engagements  in  wan 
of  conquest,  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  their  rapidly 
increasing  empire.  But,  however  this  might  have  been,  the 
conquest  of  Greece  precluded  both  the  process  and  the  neceeeity 
of  it ;  and  the  Roman  stage  at  once  piesented  imitations  or  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  drama.  This  continued  till  the  perfect  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity.  Some  attempts,  indeed,  were  made 
to  adapt  the  persons  of  Scriptural  or  ecclesiaBtical  history  to  the 
drama ;  and  sacred  plays,  it  is  probable,  were  not  unknown  in 
Constantinople  under  the  emperors  of  the  Sast.  The  iiist  of  the 
kind  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  preserved, — namely,  the  Xftoti>s 
n&axoty,  or  "  Chiist  in  his  sufferings,"  by  Gregory  Nazianzen, — 
possibly  written  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  profane  liter- 
ature to  the  Christians  by  the  apostate  Julian.*  In  the  West, 
however,  the  enslaved  and  debauched  Roman  world  became  too 
barbarous  for  any  theatrical  exhibitions  more  refined  than  those 
of  pageants  and  chariot-races  ;  while  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
I  which  in  its  most  corrupt  form  still  breathed  general  humanity, 
whenever  controvereies  of  faith  were  not  concerned,  had  done 
away  the  cruel  combats  of  the  gladiators,  and  the  lose  of  the  dis 
tant  provinces  prevented  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  the  engage- 
ments of  wild  beasts. 

I  pass,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  feudal  ages  which  soon  suc- 
ceeded, confining  my  observation  to  this  country ;  though,  indeed, 
the  same  remark  with  very  few  alterations  will  apply  to  all  the 
other  states,  into  which  the  great  empire  was  broken.  Ages  of 
darkness  succeeded  ; — not,  indeed,  the  darkness  of  Russia  or  of 
the  barbarous  lands  unconquered  by  Rome ;  fer  from  the  time  of 
HonoriuB  to  the  destruction  of  Constantinople  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  ancient  hterature  into  Europe,  there  was  a  contin- 

*  AJ).  S6S.  But  I  believe  the  prersiliiig  o^num  anungst  sdiohurt  now 
u,  titat  the  XfMOTdr  ItSaxov  is  not  genuine. — Si. 
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aed  ancceaniHi  of  individtwl  intellects; — thegoldoiehuairuiWTM 
wholly  broken,  though  the  connecting  links  wore  often  of  baser 
metal.  A  dak  cloud,  like  another  sky,  covered  the  entire  oope 
o£  heaven, — but  in  thiB  place  it  thinned  away,  and  white  stains 
of  light  showed  a  half-eolipsad  star  behind  it, — ^in  that  place  it 
was  rent  asnnder,  and  a  star  passed  aoioea  the  opening  in  all 
its  biightne«s,  and  then  vanished.  Such  stars  exhibited  them-  - 
selves  enly ;  surrounding  oligeots  did  not  partake  of  their  light. 
There  were  deep  welb  (^  knowledge,  but  no  fertilizing  rills  and 
rivulets.  Pot  the  drama,  society  was  altogether  a  state  of  chaos, 
ont  of  which  it  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  proceed  anew,  as  if 
there  had  been  none  before  it.  And  yet  it  is  not  nndelightfiil  to 
contemplate  the  eduction  of  good  from  evil.  The  ignorance  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  drama  ;  and  the  preceding  darkness  and  the 
returning  light  were  alike  necessary  in  order  to  the  oreatioR  of  a 
Shakspeare. 

The  drama  recommenced  in  England,  as  it  finit  began  in 
Greece,  in  religion.  The  people  were  not  able  to  read, — the 
prieBthood  were  unwilling  that  they  should  read  ;  and  yet  their 
own  interest  compelled  them  not  to  leave  the  people  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history.  They  did  that, 
therefore,  by  seenie  representations,  which  in  afler-ages  it  has 
been  attempted  to  do  in  Roman  CathoUc  emintries  by  pictures. 
They  presented  Mysteries,  and  of^  at  gnat  expense ;  and  lel- 
iques  of  this  syitem  still  remain  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in- 
deed throughout  Italy,  where  at  Christmas  the  convents  and  the 
great  nobles  rival  eaeh  other  in  the  scenic  lepresentatioa  of  the 
birth  of  Ohiitt  and  its  oircumstanoes.  I  heard  two  instances 
mentioned  to  me  at  difierent  times,  one  in  Sicily  and  the  other  in 
Kome,  of  noble  devotees,  the  rain  of  whose  fbrtuBes  was  said  to 
have  commenced  in  the  extravagant  expense  which  had  been 
ineurved  in  pree«iting  the  prasepe  or  manger.  But  these  ICyB- 
teries,  in  order  to  answer  their  design,  must  not  only  be  instruc- 
tive, but  entertaining ;  and  as,  when  they  became  bo,  the  peoplo 
began  to  take  pleasure  in  acting  them  themselves — in  interloping, 
— (against  wlueh  the  priests  seem  to  have  fought  hard  and  yet  in 
vain)  the  most  ludicrous  images  were  mixed  with  the  most  awful 
personations ;  and  whatever  the  subject  might  be,  however  sub- 
lime, however  pathetic,  yet  the  Vice  and  the  Devil,  who  are  the 
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gennhie  anteoeuora  of  H&rlequin  and  tbe  Clown,  wore  nnrniwiry 
component  parte.  I  have  myeelf  a.  pioco  of  this  kind  which  I 
trauBcnbed  a  few  years  ago  at  Halmatadt,  ia  Germany,  on  the 
edncatitm  of  Eve's  children,  in  which  afWr  the  fall  and  repent- 
anoe  of  Adam,  the  oSended  Maker,  as  in  proef  of  his  reooncilia- 
tion,  oondeeoenda  to  visit  them,  and  to  catoohiie  the  ohildjen, — 
who  with  a  noUe  contempt  of  ohronob^  are  all  l^iHight  together 
from  Abel  to  Noah.  The  good  chiidien  say  the  ten  Command- 
mMitB.  the  Belief  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  Cain  and  his  n>nt; 
after  he  had  leceired  a  box  on  the  ear  for  not  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  afterwards  offering  his  left  hand,  is  prompted  by  the  devil 
so  to  blunder  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  to  reverse  the  petitionB  and 
Mty  it  backward  !* 

Unafiectedly  I  declare  1  feel  pain  at  r^Mtittons  like  these, 
however  innocent.  As  historical  documenUi  they  are  valuable ; 
but  I  am  sensible  that  what  I  can  read  with  my  eye  with  pet&ot 
innocence,  I  can  not  without  inward  fear  and  misgiving!  pro- 
nounce with  my  tongue. 

Let  me,  however,  be  acquitted  of  pTcsumption  ii'  I  uy  that  I 
can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  our  ancestors  did  not  per- 
ceive the  ludicrous  in  these  things,  or  thtit  they  paid  no  separate 
attention  to  the  serious  and  comic  parta.  Indeed  his  own  state- 
ment contradiots  it.  For  what  purpose  should  the  Vice  leap 
upon  the  Devil's  back  and  belabor  him,  but  to  produce  tlua  sepa- 
rate attention  ?  The  people  laughed  heartily,  no  doubt.  Nor 
can  I  conceive  any  meaning  attached  to  the  words  "  separate  at- 
tention," that  is  not  fully  answered  by  one  part  of  an  exhibition 
exciting  seriousness  or  pity,  and  the  other  raising  mirth  and  loud 
langhter.  That  they  felt  no  impiety  in  the  affair  is  most  true. 
For  it  is  the  very  essence  of  that  systnn  of  Christian  polytheism, 
which  in  all  its  essentials  is  now  fully  as  gross  in  Spain,  in  Sicily 
and  the  aouth  of  Italy,  as  it  ever  was  in  England  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VI. — (nay,  more  so,  for  a  Wicliffe  had  not  then  sjipeared 
only,  but  scattered  the  good  seed  widely),  it  is  an  eweniial  part,  I 
say,  nf  that  system  to  draw  the  mind  wholly  froia  its  own  inward 
whispers  and  quiet  discriminationB,  and  to  habituate  the  eon- 
science  to  pronounce  sentence  in  every  case  according  to  the  es- 
tablished verdicta  of  the  church  and  the  casuists.  I  have  looked 
■e  at  length  md  attribated  t« 
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with  it.  The  very  impenonation  of  ntooA  evil  under  the  oune 
of  IHoe,  facilitkted  all  other  impenooatioiu  ;  and  hence  we.  ko 
that  the  Mysteriea  were  euccee^ed  by  Moralities,  or  dialogue*  and 
plots  of  aJlegorioal  penooages.  Again,  some  character  in  real 
history  had  beoonie  so  famous,  so  proverbial,  as  Neio  for  inatjuioe, 
that  they  were  introduced  instead  of  the  moral  quality,  for  which 
they  were  so  noted  ; — and  in  this  manner  the  sta^  was  maving 
on  to  the  ainolute  production  of  heroic  and  comio  real  characters, 
when  the  reitoratioa  of  literature,  followed  by  the  ever-blessed 
Beformation,  let  in  upon  the  kingdom  not.  only  new  knowledge, 
but  new  motive.  A  useful  rivalry  oommenced  between  the  me- 
tropolis on  the  one  hand,  the  residence,  independ^itly  of  the 
court  and  nobles,  of  the  most  active  and  stirring  spirits  who  had 
not  been  regularly  educated,  or  who,  from  mischance  or  other 
wise,  had  forsaken  the  beaten  track  of  preferment, — and  the 
universities  on  the  other.  The  latter  prided  themselves  on  their 
closer  approxiination  to  the  ancient  rules  and  ancient  regularity 
—taking  the  theatre  of  G-reece,  or  rather  its  dim  reflection,  the 
rhetorical  tragedies  of  the  poet  Seneca,  as  a  perfect  ideal,  without 
any  critical  collation  of  the  times,  origin,  or  circumstances  ;— 
whilst,  in  the  meantime,  the  popular  writers,  who  could  not,  and 
would  not  abandon  what  they  hod  found  to  ddight  their  counr 
trymen  sincerely,  and  not  merely  from  inquiries  first  put  to  the 
recollection  of  rules,  imd  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  arithmetical  sum,  did  yet  borrow  from  the  scholan 
whatever  they  advantageously  could,  consistently  with  theii  own 
peculiar  means  of  pleasing. 

And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment's  contemplation  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

We  call,  for  we  see  and  feel,  the  swan  and  the  dove  both 
transcendently  beautiful.  As  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  their  separate  claims  to  beanty  from  any 
al»tract  rule  common  to  both,  without  reference  to  the  life  and 
being  of  the  animals  themselves, — or  as  if,  having  first  seen  the 
dove,  we  abstracted  its  outlines,  gave  them  a  false  generalization, 
called  them  the  principles  or  ideal  of  biid-beauty,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  criticize  the  swan  or  the  eagle ; — not  less  absurd  is  it  tf 
pass  judgment  on  the  works  of  a  poet  on  the  mere  ground  that 
they  have  been  called  by  the  same  class-name  with  the  waAa  of 
other  poets  in  other  times  and  circumstanoeB,  or  on  any  gnnmd, 
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iadeed,  «ave  thkt  of  tkeii  incppropriatenegB  to  Uieii  own  end  and 
being,  tbeir  want  of  lig^ificuice,  bb  iymbols  or  pfajBit^nomjr. 

0!  fewhaTe  there  been  amongcritice, who  havefollowed'mth 
the  eye  of  the  imagiBation  the  iinperuhable  yet  ever  waiiidering 
■pint  of  poetry  through  its  Tarioua  metempsychoses,  and  eoose- 
qoent  metainorpluiies ;  or  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  clear 
pMceptioR  at  beholding  with  each  new  birth,  with  each  rare 
avatar,  the  human  race  frame  to  itself  a  new  body,  by  assimila- 
ting materials  of  oouriahmeBt  oat  ef  its  new  cireumatanoes,  and 
wtvk  fer  itself  new  organs  of  power  appropriate  to  the  new 
sphere  of  its  motion  antd  activity  1  (d) 

I  hare  before  spoken  |0f  the  Romance,  or  the  language  ibrmed 
-  ont  of  the  decayed  Roman  and  the  NoTthem  tongues  ;  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  Latin,  we  find  it  leas  perfect  in  limplicity  and 
relation — the  privil^^  c^  a  language  formed  by  the  mere  attrac- 
tion of  homogeaeouB  parts  ; — but  yet  more  rich,  mole  exprewive 
and  varions,  as  one  tanned  by  more  obscure  affinities  out  of  a 
chaos  of  ^pEir«ttly  heterogeneous  atoma.  As  moio  than  a 
metaphor, — aa  an  analogy  of  this,  I  have  named  the  true  genu 
ine  modem  poetry  the  romantic ;  and  the  works  of  Shakspeare 
are  romantic  poetry  levfialing  itself  is  the  drama.  If  the  trage- 
dies of  Sophocles  are  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  tragedies,  and 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  comedies,  we  must  emancipate  our- 
selves from  a  false  association  arising  from  misapplied  names, 
and  find  a  new  word  for  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  For  they  are, 
in  the  ancient  sense,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  nor  both  in 
one, — but  a  different  genus,  diverse  in  kind,  and  not  merely  dif- 
ferent in  degree.  They  may  be  called  romantic  dramas,  or 
dramatic  romances,  (e) 

A  deviation  from  the  simple  forms  and  unities  of  the  ancient 
stage  is  an  essential  principle,  and,  of  course,  an  appropriate  ex- 
cellence, of  the  romantic  drama.  For  these  unities  were  to  a 
great  extent  the  natural  form  of  that  which  in  its  elements  was 
homogeneous,  and  the  representation  of  which  was  addressed  pre- 
eminently to  the  outward  senses ; — and  though  the  fable,  the  lan- 
guage and  the  characters  appealed  to  the  reason  rather  than  to 
the  mere  tmderstanding,  inasmuch  as  they  supposed  an  ideal  state 
rather  than  referred  to  on  existing  reality— yet  it  was  a  reason 
which  waa  obliged  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  senses,  and  so  far 
heoame  a  sort  of  more  elevated  understanding.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  nunanlio  poetry — the  ShakBpeiiait  dntnw— «ppe^cid 
/  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  the  uaBOfi,  and  to  the  zeason  aa 
I  contemplating  oiu  inward  nature,  and  the  mikings  of  the  paa-  - 
sions  in  their  most  letiicd  receaaee.  But  the  reason,  aa  reaaon,  si 
independent  of  time  and  apace  ;  it  haa  nothii^  to  do  vith  them : 
and  henoe  the  eertaintiea  of  reaaao  have  been  called  etental 
truths.  Aa  for  example — the  endless  piopertiM  of  the  txttifi  ^— 
what  connection  have  th^  with  this  or  that  age,  with  this  or 
that  country  ? — The  reastai  ie  aloof  front  time  and  Kpae«;  the 
imagination  ia  anarhitrary  eontnJler  over  both  ; — indifonly  the 
poet  have  anch  power  of  exciting  onr  internal  cnootioiisaa  tomake 
ua  present  to  the  scene  in  imagination  chiefly,  he  aoqniTes  the 
light  and  priviU^  (tf  naing  lime  and  apaoe  a«  they  exist  in  ima- 
gination, and  obedient  only  to  the  lawa  by  which  the  imagination 
itself  a«ta  (/).  These  lawa  it  will  be  my  object  and  aim  to  point 
out  as  the  examplea  occnr,  which  illustrate  tiiem.  But  here  let 
me  remark  what  can  never  be  too  often  lefleeted  on  by  all  who 
would  inteUigentiy  study  the  works  either  of  the  Athenian  dram- 
atiats,  or  o{  Bhak^teare,  that  the  very  iMemaa  of  the  former  oon- 
sistB  in  the  atemcst -separation  of  the  diverse  In  kind  and  the  di>- 
patate  in  the  decree,  whilst  the  latter  delimits  in  interlacing,  by 
a  rainbow-like  tranafuition  of  huee,  the  one  with  the  other. 

And  here  it  will  be  neceasary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  atage 
and  on  atage-illuaion. 

A  theatre,  in  the  wideat  aenae  of  the  word,  is  the  general  term 
for  all  places  of  amneement  through  the  eai  or  eye,  in  which  men 
aasemble  in  order  to  be  amused  by  some  entHtainment  presented 
to  all  at  the  same  time  and  in  common.  Thus,  an  old  Puritan 
divine  pays  ; — "  Those  who  attend  public  worship  and  sermons 
only  to  amUBe  themaelvea,  make  a  theatre  of  the  church,  and 
turn  G-od'a  houae  into  the  devil'a.  JlietUra  tides  diaboUia- 
trica."  The  most  important  and  dignified  specie*  of  thia  genm 
ia,  doubtlesa,  the  st^e  {res  theatralis  histriontca),  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  generic  definition  above  given,  may  be  characterized 
in  ita  idea,  or  according  to  what  it  doee,  or  ought  to,  aim  at,  as  a 
CDinbination  of  several  or  of  all  the  fine  arts  in  an  harmoniona 
whole,  having  a  diatinot  end  of  ita  own,  to  which  the  peculiar  end 
of  each  of  the  component  arts,  taken  aeparately,  is  made  aubordi- 
nate  and  subservient — that,  namely,  of  imitating  reality — ^wheth- 
er external  thinga,  actions,  or  passionB — under  a  semblance  of  re- 
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klity.  TbuB,  Claude  imitatea  a  Undcoape  at  imiBet,  but  only  at 
&  picture  ;  while  a  foreat-Boene  is  not  preeented  to  the  Bpeotaton 
a»  a  pictnre,  but  as  a  forest ;  and  though,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
-word,  we  are  no  more  deceived  by  the  on«  than  by  the  other,  yet 
are  out  feelingfi  very  difierently  afieoted ;  and  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  one  is  not  composed  of  the  same  elemenfa  as  that 
afibrded  by  the  other,  even  on  the  suppoaition  that  the  gitantimt 
of  both  were  eqnal.  In  the  former,  a  picture,  it  is  a  condition  of 
all  genuine  delight  that  we  Bhould  not  be  deceived ;  in  the  latter, 
stBge-sceneiy  (inasmuch  as  its  principal  end  ie  not  in  o*  for  itself, 
an  IB  the  caee  in  a.  picture,  but  to  be  an  assistaBce  and  means  to 
an  end  out  of  itself),  its  very  purpose  is  to  produce  as  ronch  illu- 
non  as  its  nature  permits.  These,  and  all  other  stage  presenta- 
tions, are  to  produce  a  sort  of  temporary  half-feith,  wbioh  the 
spectator  encourages  in  himself  and  supporlg  by  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution on  his  own  part,  because  be  knows  that  it  is  at  all  ttmea 
in  his  power  to  see  the  thing  as  it  really  is.  I  have  oflen  ob- 
served that  little  children  are  actually  deceived  by  stage-scenery, 
never  by  pictures;  though  even  these  produce  an  efiect  on  their 
impreasibie  minds,  which  they  do  not  on  the  minds  <rf'  adidts. 
The  child,  if  strongly  impressed,  does  not  indeed  positively  tiiink 
the  picture  to  be  the  reality ;  but  yet  he  does  not  think  the  con* 
tiary.  As  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  showing  me  a  very  fine 
engraving  from  Rnbens,  representing  a  stonn  at  sea  withont  any 
vessel  or  boat  introduced,  my  little  boy,  then  about  five  yean 
old,  came  dancing  and  singing  into  the  room,  and  all  at  once  (if  I 
may  so  say)  tumbled  in  upon  the  print.  He  infitantly  atarted, 
stood  silent  and  motionless,  with  the  strongest  expression,  first  of 
wonder  and  then  of  grief  in  his  eyes  and  countenance,  and  at 
length  said,  "  And  where  is  the  ship  ?  But  that  is  sunk,  and  the 
men  are  all  drowned  !"  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  print 
Now  what  pictures  are  to  little  children,  stage  illusion  is  to  men, 
provided  they  retain  any  part  of  the  child's  sensibility  ;  except,  that 
in  the  latter  instance,  the  suspension  of  the  act  of  comparison, 
which  permits  this  sort  of  negative  belief,  is  somewhat  more  as- 
sisted by  the  will,  than  in  that  of  a  child  respecting  a  picture. 

The  true  stage-illusion  in  this  and  in  all  other  things  consists — 
not  in  the  mind's  judging  it  to  hea  forest,  but,  in  its  remission  of 
the  judgment  that  it  is  not  a  forest.  And  this  subject  of  stage- 
illusion  is  BO  important,  and  so  many  practical  onota  and  false 
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firitieisiiu  may  utie,  and  iad«ed  have  ahsan,  either  from  reaaon- 
mg  OIL  it  as  aotual  delusion  (the  atrojoge  notion,  on  which  the 
French  critics  built  up  their  theory,  and  on  which  the  French 
poets  justify  the  oonrtruction  of  their  tragedies),  or  from  denying 
it  altt^ther  (which  seems  the  end  of  Dr.  J^obnaoa's  reasoning, 
and  which,  as  extremes  meet,  would  lead  to  the  very  same  conss' 
quenoefl,  by  excluding  whatever  would  not  be  judged  probable  by 
us  in  oar  ODoieat  state  of  feeling,  with  aH  our  faculties  in  even 
balance),  that  these  few  rema^  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned,  if 
th^  should  aerre  either  to  explain  or  to  illustrate  the  point. 
For  not  only  are  we  never  absolutely  deluded— or  any  thing  like 
it,  but  the  attempt  to  cause  the  highest  delusion  possible  to  beings 
in  their  senses  sitting  in  a  theatre,  is  a  gross  fault,  incident  only 
to  low  minds,  which,  feeling  that  they  can  not  affect  the  heart 
or  head  penaanently,  endeavi»  to  call  forth  the  momentary  affec- 
tions. There  ought  never  to  be  more  pain  than  is  compatible 
with  co-existing  pleasure,  and  to  be  amply  repaid  by  thought. 

Shakspeare  found  the  infant  stage  demanding  an  intermixture 
of  ludicrous  character  as  imperiously  as  that  of  Greece  did  the 
chorus,  and  high  Unguage  accordant.  And  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages in  this; — a  greater  ftssimilation  to  nature,  a  greater 
scope  of  power,  more  truths,  and  more  feelings  ; — the  efiects  of 
contrast,  as  in  Iiear  and  the  Pool ;  and  especially  this,  that  the 
true  language  of  passion  becomes  sufficiently  elevated  by  your 
having  previously  heard,  in  the  same  piece,  the  lighter  conversa- 
tion of  men  untUr  no  strong  emotion.  The  very  nakedness  of 
the  stage,  too,  was  advantageous — for  the  drama  thence  becaihe 
something  between  a  recitation  and  a  re-presentatioa ;  and  the 
absence  or  paucity  of  scenes  allowed  a  freedom  from  the  laws  of 
unity  of  place  and  unity  of  time,  the  observance  of  which  must 
either  confine  the  drama  to  as  few  subjects  as  may  be  counted  on 
the  fingers,  or  involve  gross  improbabihties,  far  more  striking 
than  the  violation  would  have  caused.  Thence,  also,  was  pre- 
cluded the  danger  of  a  false  ideal — of  aiming  at  more  than  what 
is  posnble  on  the  whole.  What  play  of  the  ancients,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  ideal,  does  not  hold  out  more  glaring  absurdities  than 
any  in  Bhakspeare  ?  On  the  Greek  plan  a  man  could  mote  easily 
be  a  poet  than  a  dramatist ;  upon  our  plan  mote  easily  &  drama* 
tist  than  a  poet. 
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Unacci79Toiies  to  addiew  such  an  audience,  and  haTing  loet 
by  a  long  interval  of  confinement  the  advantages  of  my  former 
ahtnt  schooling,  I  had  miscalculated  in  my  last  Xiecture  the  pro- 
portion of  my  matter  to  my  time,  and  by  bad  economy  and  uu- 
AilAtl  management,  the  Heveial  heads  of  my  discourse  failed  in 
making  the  entire  performance  correspond  with  the  promise  pub- 
licly circulated  in  the  weekly  annunciation  of  the  subjects,  to  be 
tieated.  It  would  indeed  have  been  wiser  in  me,  and  perhaps 
better  on  the  whole,  if  I  had  cauaed  my  Leetuies  to  be  announ- 
oed  only  aa  continuations  of  the  main  subject.  But  if  I  be,  as 
perforce  I  must  be,  giatified  by  the  recollection  of  whatever  has 
appeared  to  give  you  pleaante,  I  am  conscious  of  something  bet- 
ter, though  less  flattering,  a  senee  of  unfeigned  gratitude  for  your 
frabeaxance  with  my  defects,  Like  affectionate  guarilians,  you 
aee  without  disgust  the  awkwardness,  and  witness  with  sympathy 
the  growing  pains,  of  a  youthful  endeaTor,  and  look  forward  with 
a  hope,  which  is  its  own  reward,  to  the  contingent  results  of 
practice — to  its  intelleotual  maturity. 

In  my  last  address  I  defined  poetry  to  be  the  art,  or  whatever 
better  term  oui  language  may  afibrd,  of  representing  external 
natnre  and  human  thoughts,  both  relatively  to  human  afiections, 
ao  as  to  cause  the  production  of  as  great  immediate  pleasure  in 
each  part  as  is  compatible  with  the  largest  possible  sum  of  pleas- 
ure on  the  whole.  Now  this  definition  applies  equally  to  paint- 
ing and  music  as  to  poetry  ;  and  in  truth  the  term  poetry  is  alike 
^plioable  to  all  three.  The  vehicle  alone  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence ;  and  the  term  '  poetry'  is  rightly  applied  by  eminence  to 
measoied  words,  only  because  the  sphere  of  their  action  is  far 
wider,  the  power  of  giving  permanence  to  them  much  more  cer- 
tain, and  incomparably  greater  the  facility,  by  which  men,  not 
defective  by  nature  or  disease,  may  be  enabled  to  derive  habitual 
pleasure  and  instruction  firom  them.  On  my  mentioning  these 
comaderations  to  &  painter  of  great  genius,  who  had  been,  from 
a  most  honorable  enthasiBsm,  extolling  his  own  art,  be  was  so 
struck  with  their  truth,  that  he  exclaimed,  "I  want  no  other  ar^ 
gnments  ; — ^poetry,  that  is,  verbal  poetry,  must  be  the  greatest ; 
aU  that  proves  final  causes  in  the  world,  proves  this  ;  it  would 
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be  ihooking  to  think  otherwise !" — Aad  in  truth,  deeply,  0 !  fu 
more  than  words  can  espKBB,  as  I  venerate  the  Lut  Judgment 
and  fhe  Prophets  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonaroti, — yet  the  very 
pain  which  I  repeatedly  feh  as  I  lost  myself  in  gudng  upon 
them,  the  painfiil  conBideratioa  that  their  having  been  painted  in 
Jresco  was  the  sole  cause  that  they  bad  not  been  abandoned  to 
all  the  accidents  of  a  dangerous  transportation  to  ftdirtant  capi- 
tal, and  that  the  same  caprice  which  made  the  Neapolitan  sol* 
diery  destroy  all  the  exquisite  masterpiecea  on  the  walls  of  th« 
church  of  the  Trinitada  Monte,  afler  the  retreat  of  their  antag- 
onist barbarians,  might  as  easily  have  made  vannb  the  iwaaa 
and  open  gallery  of  Bafiael,  and  the  yet  more  unapproachable 
wonders  of  the  sublime  Florentine  in  the  Sxtine  Chapel,  forced 
upon  my  mind  the  reflection  :  How  grateful  the  human  race 
ought  to  be  that  the  works  of  Euclid,  Newton,  Plato,  Uilton, 
Shakapeaie,  are  not  subjected  to  similar  oontingenciee, — that 
they  and  (heir  fellows,  and  the  great,  though  inferior,  peerage  of 
midying  intellect,  are  secured  ; — secured  even  from  a  second  ir- 
mption  of  Goths  and  Yandals,  in  addition  to  many  other  safe- 
guards, by  the  vast  empire  of  English  language,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion founded  in  America,  through  the  overflow  of  the  power  and 
the  virtue  of  my  country  ; — and  that  now  the  great  and  certain 
works  of  genuine  fame  can  only  cease  to  act  for  mankind,  when 
men  themselves  cease  to  be  men,  or  when  the  planet  on  which 
they  exist,  shall  have  altered  its  relations,  or  have  oeased  to  be. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  the.  language  of  the  gods,  if  I  may  use  an  Ho- 
meric phrase,  has  expressed  a  similar  thought : — 

Idatly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by  learning  man  eiaelleth 
nutn  in  tbat  wherein  man  excelleth  besBts ;  tbat  by  le&riiiDg  man  asoendeth 
to  tbo  heavoiB  aod  tbeir  motJMiB,  vbere  in  body  be  oui  not  come,  and  the 
tike ;  let  ui  nonolode  with  the  dignity  and  exeellenoy  of  knowledge  and 
learning  in  tbit  vherennto  man'e  nature  dath  moet  stjure,  which  ii,  im- 
mortality or  oontinuanee :  for  to  thia  teitdeth  generation,  and  raising  houeet 
and  fiuailieB ;  to  tbi*  tend  bnildingB.  faundatioog,  and  monniDents ;  to  tbis 
toideth  tbe  desire  of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and  in  effeot  the 
itrengtb  of  all  other  human  deairea.  We  see  then  bow  for  tbe  monumeal* 
of  wit  and  learning  are  more  duraUa  than  the  monnmenti  of  power,  or  of 
tlie  hands.  For  have  aot  the  veriea  of  Homer  oontinued  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years,  or  more,  without  the  losi  of  a  syllable  or  letter ;  during  wbioh 
time,  in&iile  palaeee,  temples,  oastles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demol- 
ilhed  t  It  is  not  poaaible  to  bare  the  true  pictures  or  statues  of  Oyrns, 
Alennder,  Omsar ;  no,  nor  of  the  kings  or  great  persoasgea  of  raarii  latM 


j«mj  for  tb«  origfattla  vaaotimt,  and  tlj«  o>^«*  can  not  but  Iom  of  the 
lite  and  truth.  But  the  iin)^[«a  of  meo'i  wits  and .  knowledges  remom  b 
boobi,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renova- 
titm.  Nnther  are  thej  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  ihej  generate 
•till,  and  east  their  leeds  in  the  miuda  of  others,  provokiDg  and  causing  in- 
finite oeijoiu  and  opinioas  in  enoceediag  ages :  so  that,  if  the  iuTention  of 
Om  diip  waa  thought  so  noble,  which  corrieth  ridies  and  commodities  from 
place  to  place,  and  eonaocdateth  the  moat  reoiatfl  regioiu  iu  participation  of 
Iheir  fruits ;  how  mudi  more  are  letters  to  be  magnjfiad,  whicb,  as  ships, 
pass  through  the  vast  seai  of  time,  and  make  agea  so  distant  to  partidpate 
of  the  wisdoDi,  iUaminations,  and  iuTeatioBs,  tk«  one  of  the  other  t* 

But  let  iu  now  consider  vhat  the  diaioa  should  be.  -  And 
fint,  it  ii  not  a  tx^y,  but  an  imitation,  of  nature.  This  ia  the 
univeraal  prineijde  f^  the  fine  arts.  In  all  well  laid  out  grounds 
*ha.X  dfilight  do  we  f^l  from  that  balanee  and  antithesis  of  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  !  How  natural !  we  say  ; — but  the  very  won- 
der which  caused  the  exclamation,  implies  that  wo  perceived 
■xt  at  the  same  moment.  We  catch  the  hint  from  nature  itself. 
Whenever  in  mountains  or  oataraots  we  discover  a  likeness  to  any  ( 
tiling  afti£oial  whieh  yet  we  know  is  not  artificial — what  pleas-  \ 
IXK  I  AuA  so  it  is  in  appearanoes  known  to  be  artificial,  which 
appear  lo  be  natural.  This  applies  in  due  degrees,  regulated  by 
■teudy  good  sense,  from  a  clump  of  trees  to  the  Paradise  Lost  or 
OtbcUo.  It  would  be  eaey  to  apply  it  to  painting,  and  even, 
though  with  greater  abstraction  of  thought,  and  by  more  subtle 
yet  equally  jmt  analogies — ^to  music.  But  this  belongs  to  others ; 
■ofiice  it  that  one  great  pdnciple  is  common  to  all  the  fine  arts, 
a  principle  which  probably  is  the  condition  of  alt  consciousnessi 
w^hont  which  wesbould  feel  and  imagine  only  by  discoutiuuouB 
moments,  and  be  plants  oi  brute  animals  instead  of  men ; — I 
moan  that  eyer-varying  balance,  ox  balancing,  of  images,  no- 
tions, or  feelings,  conceived  as  in  opposition  to  eaidi  other  ; — in 
short,  the  perception  of  identity  and  contrariety ;  the  least  de- 
gree of  which  constitutes  likeneBs,  the  greatest  absolute  diflcr- 
oice  ;  but  the  infinite  gradations  between  these  two  Ibrm  all  the 
play  and  all  the  interest, of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being,  tiU 
it  leads  us  to  a  feeling  and  an  object  more  awful  than  it  seems 
to  me  compatible  with  even  the  present  subject  to  utter  aloud  ; 
though  I  am  most  deeiious  to  suggest  it.  For  there  alone  are  all  r 
things  at  once  difierent  and  the  same  ;  there  alone,  as  the  piin-  / 
*  AdTancemcDt  of  LeamiDg,  book  I,  nib  Jam 
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I  dple  of  all  things,  does  diatinotion  exiit  nnaidod  by  diTukm ; 
there  ate  will  and  Tsason,  Eniccenion  of  time  and  unmoviog  eter- 
'  nity,  infinite  change  and  ineflable  lest ! — 

RetuTD,  Alphaiu  I  Uie  dread  Ttnee  u  put 

Which  ahruDk  thy  streaniB  t 

Tbon  baiKir'd  flood, 

Braoath-Jlomtiff  Atod,  erown'd  with  TMal  reed*. 
That  Btraio  I  heard  waa  of  a  higher  mood  t — 
But  now  my  voiet  proeeeda 

We  may  divide  a  dramatic  poet's  cfaaractenBtiea  before  yn 
enter  into  the  component  merita  of  any  one  work,  and  with  ref^ 
ence  only  to  tho«e  thinga  wUch  are  to  b«  the  materials  of  all, 
into  language,  passion,  and  character ;  always  bearing  in  mi&d 
that  these  must  act  and  react  on  each  other, — the  language  in- 
spired b;  the  paadon,  and  the  lacgaa^  and  the  paasJon  modified 
and  differenced  by  the  character.  To  the  production  of  the  high- 
ect  excellences  in  these  three,  there  are  requisite  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  ; — good  sense ;  talent ;  sensibility  ;  imagination  ; — 
and  to  the  perfection  of  a  work  we  should  add  two  faculties  of 
lesser  importance,  yet  neoesaary  for  the  ornaments  and  foliage  of 
the  column  and  the  roof—fancy  and  a  quick  sense  of  beaoty. 

As  to  language  ;-~-it  can  not  be  supposed  that  the  poet  should 
moke  his  characters  say  all  that  they  would,  or  that,  bis  whole 
drama  considered,  each  scene,  or  par^raph  should  be  such  as, 
on  cool  examination,  we  can  conceive  it  likely  that  men  in  such 
tituations  would  say,  in  that  order,  or  with  that  perfection.  And 
yet,  according  to  my  feelings,  it  is  a  very  inferior  kind  of  poetry, 
in  which,  as  in  the  French  tragedies,  men  are  made  to  talk 
in  a  Btyle  which  few  indeed  even  of  the  wittiest  can  be  supposed 
to  converse  in,  and  which  both  is,  and  an  a  moment's  reflection 
appears  to  be,  the  natural  produce  of  the  hot-bed  of  vanity, 
namely,  the  closet  of  an  author,  who  is  actuated  originally  t^  a 
desire  to  excite  surprise  and  wonderment  at  bis  own  snperiori^ 
to  other  men, — instead  of  having  felt  so  deeply  on  certain  sub- 
jects, or  in  consequence  «f  certain  imaginations,  as  to  make  it 
almost  a  necessity  of  his  nature  to  seek  for  sympathy, — no  doubt, 
with  that  honorable  desire  of  permanent  action  which  diMin- 
guishes  genius. — Wbere  then  is  the  difierence  ? — In  this,  that 
I  each  part  should  be  proportionate,  though  the  whole  may  be  per- 
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lupi  impoBsible.     At  all  erentg,  it  ahonld  be  oompatOde  witii  | 
mmad  lense  and  logic  is  the  mind  of  the  poet  hiinwif. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  judge  of  books  by  \)ookB,  inctead 
of  refening  what  were&d  to  our  own  ezperieoee.'  OnegreatiiBe 
of  book*  is  to  make  their  contents  a  motive  ibr  obtermtiou.  The 
German  tragedies  have  in  Bome  respeota  been  jnetly  ridiculed. 
In  them  the  dnunctitt  often  becomes  a  noTeliat  ia  his  directions 
to  the  actors,  and  thus  degrades  tragedy  into  pantomime.  Yet 
still  the  consciousness  of  the  poet's  mind  must  be  difiiised  oto' 
that  of  the  reader  or  spectator  ;  but  he  himself,  aceoiding  to  his 
genius,  elevates  us,  and  by  being  always  in  keeping,  prevents  us 
from  perceiving  any  strangeness,  though  we  feel  great  exultation. 
Uany  difierant  kinds  of  style  may  be  admirable,  both  in  different 
men,  and  in  difiermtt  parts  of  the  same  poem. 

See  the  difTeient  language  which  strong  feelings  may  justify  in 
Shylock,  and  learn  from  Shakspeare's  conduct  of  that  character 
the  terrible  force  of  every  plain  and  calm  diction,  when  known 
to  proceed  fiom  a  resolved  and  impassioned  man. 

It  is  espeoially  with  reference  to  the  drama,  and  its  character- 
istics in  any  given  nation,  or  at  any  particular  period,  that  the 
dependence  of  genius  on  the  public  taste  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  importance.  I  do  not  mean  that  taste  which  springs 
merely  firom  caprice  or  fashionable  imitation,  and  which,  in  &ct,  ' 
genius  can  and  by  degrees  will,  create  for  itself;  but  that  which 
arises  oat  of  wide-grasping  and  heart-enrooted  causes,  which  is 
epidemic,  and  in  the  very  air  that  all  breatlie.  This  it  is  which 
Idlls,  or  withers,  or  corrupts,  Socrates,  indeed,  might  walk  arm 
and  arm  with  Hygeia,  whilst  peEtilence,  with  a  thousand  furies 
nmning  to  and  fro,  and  clashing  against  each  other  in  a  com- 
plexity and  agglomeration  of  honois,  was  shooting  her  darts  of 
foe  and  venom  all  around  him.  Even  such  was  Hilton ;  yea, 
and  snch,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  babbled  by  his  critics  in 
pretended  excuse  for  his  damning,  becanse  for  them  too  profound 
exceDences, — such  was  Shakspeare.  But  alas  !  the  exc^)tiiMis 
prove  the  rule.  For  who  will  dare  to  force  his  way  out  of  the 
crowd, — not  of  the  mere  vulgar, — but  of  the  vain  and  banded 
uistoeracy  of  intellect,  and  presume  to  join  the  almost  supemat- 
ntal  beings  that  stand  by  themselves  aloof? 

Of  this  diseased  epidemic  influence  there  are  two  forms  es- 
pecially preclusive  of  tragic  worth.     The  first  is  the  necessary 
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growthof  a  Hiue  and  love  of  tlie  ludictotu,  and  &  mcvlHdMiiubility 
of  the  aEsimilstiTe  power, — an  inflammation  prodnoed  by  cold 
and  weakness, — which  in  the  boldest  bunt  of  passion  will  lie  in 
wait  for  a  jeer  at  any  phrase,  that  may  have  an  aoiudeiital  coin- 
cidence in  the  mere  words  with  eome&ing  baae  oi  trivial.  Foe 
instance, — to  express  woods,  not  on  a  plain,  but  clothing  a  hill, 
which  overloc^s  a  vaUey,  or  del),  or  river,  or  the  sea, — the  trees 
rising  one  above  aoother,  as  the  spectators  in  an<ancient  theatre, 
-r-I  know  no  other  word  in  our  language  (bookish  and  pedantic 
terms  out  ef  the  qoeation)  but  hangi?ig  woods,  the  st/Iva  suptr- 
impendentes  of  Catntlns  ;*  yet  let  some  wit  call  out  in  a  slang 
tone, — "  the  gallows  !"  and  a  peal  of  laughter  would  damn  the 
play.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  dull  pieces  have  had  a  decent 
run,  only  because  nothing  unusual  above,  or  abentd  Wow,  medi- 
ocrity Himished  an  occasion, — a  spark  for  the.exploeive  materials 
collected  behind  the  orchestra.  But  it  would  take  a  volume  of 
no  ordinary  size,  however  laconically  the  sense  were  expressed, 
if  it  were  meant  to  instance  the  efiects,  and  unfold  all  the  causes, 
of  this  diapodtion  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical 
character  of  a  people,  with  its  influences  on  domestic  life  and  in- 
dividual deportment.  A  good  document  upon  this  subject  would 
be  the  history  of  Paris  society  and  of  French,  that  is,  FaTisian, 
literature  from  the  commencement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY.  to  that  of  Bonaparte,  compared  with  the  preceding 
philosophy  and  poetry  even  of  Frenchmen  themselves. 

The  Becond  form,  or  mare  properly,  perhaps,  another  distinot 
cause,  of  this  diseased  disposition  is  matter  of  exultation  to  the 
philanthropist  and  philosopher,  and  of  regret  to  the  poet,  thd 
painter,  and  the  statuary  alone,  and  to  them  only  as  poets,  painters, 
and  statuaries  ; — namely,  the  security,  the  comparative  equability, 
and  ever  increasing  sameness  of  human  life.  Men  are  now  so 
seldom  thrown  into  wild  ciicumstanoes,  and  violences  of  excite- 
ment, that  the  language  of  such  states,  the  laws  of  affiociation  of 
feeling  with  thought,  the  starts  and  strange  &r-flights  of  the 
assimilative  power  on  the  sUgbtest  and  least  obvious  likeness 
presented  by  thoughts,  words,  or  objects, — ^these  are  all  judged 
of  by  authority,  not  by  actual  experience, — by  what  men  hava 

"  Oonfestim  Feneos  adeet,  viridantU  Tempe, 

Tempn,  qufe  cbguat  sylvEe  Buperimpendentei. 

Epith.  Pd.tl%V' 
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been  aooufltomed  to  legazd  aa  symboU  of  these  eUteB,  uid  not 
the  natural  symboLt,  or  lelf-muufeetatiops  of  them. 

Even  so  it  is  in  the  luigukge  oi  man,  and  in  that  of  oature- 
Xhe  sound  sun,  or  the  figoiea  t,  u,  n,  are  purely  arbitrary  modes 
of  recalling  the  olgect,  and  for  visaal  mere  objects  they  are  not 
only  sufficient,  but  have  infinite  ajdvaot&gee  fron;  their  veiy 
nothingness  per  se.  But  the  language  of  nature  is  a  subeidinate 
Logos,  tiiat  was  in  the  beginning,  and  was  with  the  thing  it 
repreeented,  and  was  the  thing  it  represented. 

Now  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  in  bis  Lear  for  instance,  is  a 
Miaething  intermediate  between  these  two  ;  or  rather  it  is  the 
fenner  blended  with  the  latter, — the  arbitraiy,  not  merely  recall- 
ing the  coM  notion  of  the  thing,  but  expresaing  the  reality  of  it, 
and,  as  arbitrary  language  is  an  heirloom  of  the  human  race, 
being  itself  a  part  of  that  whioh  it  maaiiestB.  "What  shall  I  de- 
duce fiom  Ute  preceding  posititms  1  Even  this, — the  appropriate, 
the  never  to  be  too  much  valued  advantage  of  the  tbeatce,  if  only 
■  the  actors  were  what  we  know  they  have  been, — a  delightful,  yet 
most  effectual  remedy  for  this  dead  palsy  of  the  public  mind. 
What  would  appear  mad  or  ludicrous  in  a  book,  when  presented 
to  the  geusea  under  the  form  of  reality,  and  with  the  truth  of  na- 
ture, supplies  a  species  of  actual  ezperieiiee.  This  is  indeed  the 
special  privilege  of  a  great  actor  over  a  great  poet.  No  part  was 
ever  played  in  perfection,  but  nature  justified  henelf  in  the  h^uts 
of  all  her  children,  in  what  state  soever  they  were,  short  of  abso- 
lute moral  exhaustion,  or  downright  sturdily.  There  is  no  time 
given  to  ask  questions,  or  to  pass  judgments  ;  we  are  taken  by 
storm,  and,  though  in  the  histnonic  art  many  a  clumsy  counter- 
feit, by  caricature  of  one  or  two  features,  may  gain  applause  as  a 
fine  likeness,  yet  never  was  the  very  tlung  tejecled  as  a  counter- 
feit. 0  !  when  I  think  of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  virgin  treas- 
uare  in  our  Shakspeare,  that  I  have  been  almost  daily  reading  him 
since  I  was  ten  years  old, — that  the  thirty  intervening  years  have 
been  unintermittingly  and  not  Iraitlessly  employed  in  the  study 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  ItaUan,  Spanish  and  German  belle 
lettriits,  and  the  last  fifteen  years  in  addition,  far  more  LnteBsely 
in  the  analysis  of  the  laws  of  life  and  reason  as  they  exist  in  man, 
— and  that  upon  every  step  I  have  made  forwEud  in  taste,  ia  ac- 
quisition of  facts  from  history  or  my  own  observation,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  difieieut  laws  of  being  and  their  apparent  ex- 
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ceptions,  from  accidental  colliaon  of  diaturbing  foicu, — thftt  st 
«very  new  acceBskm  of  inibrmation,  after  every  Buocessful  exeimae 
of  meditation,  and  every  fresh  presentation  of  experience,  I  hare 
unfailingly  discovered  a  proportionate  increaae  of  wisdoin  and  in- 
tnition  in  Sfaakspeare  ; — when  I  know  this,  and  know  too,  that 
by  a  conceivable  and  poBsible,  though  hardly  to  be  expected,  ar- 
rangement of  the  British  theab«B,  not  all,  indeed,  but  a  large,  a 
very  large,  proportion  of  this  indeSnite  all — (round  which  no 
compreheuHion  has  yet  drawn  the  line  of  circnnuoription^  to  as  to 
say  to  it»lf,  ■  I  have  seen  the  whole') — might  be  sent  into  the 
heads  and  hearts — into  the  very  bouIs  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  to 
whom,  except  by  this  living  comment  and  interpratatien,  it  must 
remain  forever  a  sealed  volume,  a  deep  well  without  a  wheel  or 
a  windlass ; — it  seems  to  me  a  pardonable  enthusiasm  to  steal 
away  from  sober  likelihood,  and  share  in  so  rich  a  feast  in  the 
fairy  world  of  possibihty  !  Yet  even  in  the  grave  cheerfulness  of 
a  ciroanupeot  hope,  much,  very  much,  might  be  done  ;  Miough, 
assuredly,  to  fumisb  a  kind  and  strenuoiu  nature  with  am|>lo 
motives  far  the  attempt  to  effect  what  may  be  efiected. 


BHAKSPEAM;  a  poet  aEXEOALLY. 

Clothed  in  radiant  armor,  and  authorized  by  titles  sure  and 
manifold,  as  a  poet,  Shakspeare  came  forward  to  demand  the 
throne  of  fame,  as  the  dramatic  poet  of  England.  His  excellen- 
ees  c(»npelled  even  his  contemporaries  to  seat  him  on  that  throne, 
although  there  were  giajita  in  those  days  contending  for  the  same 
honor.  Hereafter  I  would  fain  endeavor  to  make  out  the  title  of 
the  English  drama  a*  created  by,  and  existing  in,  Sbakspeare, 
and  its  right  to  the  supremacy  of  dramatic  excellence.  But  ha 
had  shown  himself  a  poet,  previously  to  his  appearance  as  a  dra- 
matic poet ;  and  had  no  Lear,  no  Othello,  no  Henry  IV.,  no 
Twelfth  Night  ever  appeared,  we  most  have  admitted  thai 
\  Bhakspeare  poueesed  the  chief,  if  not  every,  lequisile  of  a  poet, — 
I  deep  feeling  and  exquiute  sense  of  beauty,  both  as  exliibited  to 
\  the  eye  in  the  combinations  of  form,  and  to  the  ear  in  sweet  and 
I  appropriate  melody  ;  that  these  feelings  were  under  the  command 
of  his  own  wilt ;  that  in  his  very  first  productions  he  projected 
)  tiis  mind  out  of  his  own  paitictilar  being,  ajid  felt,  and  mads 
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•then  feel,  on  milgocts  ne  way  connected  with  hinwelf  except  by 
£»ree  of  contemplatioa  and  that  ■ubiime  faculty  by  which  a  gre&t   < 
mind  beeomea  that,  on  which  it  meditates.     To  this  mnst  he   | 
added  that  affectionate  love  of  nature  and  natural  ohjecta,  with-  / 
out  which  no  man  could  have  oheerved  so  steadily,  or  painted  so 
truly  and  paseionately,  the  very  minutest  beanties  of  the  external 

And  whm  thou  hunt  oo  foot  the  purblind  h&re, 
Mark  th«  poor  irretdii;  to  o>er»lioot  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruDB  Uie  vind,  and  with  what  car*. 
He  oranba  and  croeees  with  a  thousand  doabl«fl ; 
He  many  mnsits  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinOi  to  amaze  hie  fbe& 
Sometimes  ha  runs  among  the  floek  of  sheep. 
To  moke  the  dunoiag  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 
And  eomelime  where  cartb^elTiug  conies  keep, 
To  stop  the  load  purBuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  BMnetime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer : 
Danger  deviseth  shifts,  wit  waits  on  fear. 
For  there  hie  smdl  with  other^  being  mingled, 
llie  hot  seeotsnufiing  bouDds  are  drireo  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clantoroDS  orj,  tiU  they  have  nngled. 
With  much  ado,  the  oold  fault  deaoly  out, 
Tbaa  do  they  spend  their  mouths  ;  echo  replies, 
As  if  another  diase  were  in  the  sMea. 
By  this  poor  Wat  far  oB,  upon  a  liill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  l^s  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foea  pursue  bim  still; 
Anon  dieir  loud  olarnma  he  doth  hear, 
And  now  hia  grief  may  he  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell 
Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Tarn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  : 
£uh  envious  brier  bis  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
£aoh  shadow  makes  liim  stop,  ew^h  murmur  stay. 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  1:ry  many, 
And  being  low,  never  relieved  by  auy. 

Vmiu  and  AdottU, 
And  tiie  preceding  description  : — 


is  much  more  admirable,  but  in  parts  less  fitted  fiir  qnotetint. 

.C.ooq^\c 
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lloi«ov«i  Shdnpeaie  hul  shown  ibmt  he  powMwed  Imncy,  oo^ 
lidoted  as  the  iscul^  of  bnuging  together  images  disBunilar  xa 
the  main  hy  some  one  pmnt  or  man  of  lihoiess,  as  ia  soeh  a  pas- 
sage as  this  :— 

Full  gentlj  DOW  ihe  takes  Um  by  tha  hand, 

A  lilf  priNDad  in  a  jail  of  tuov. 

Or  ivoiy  in  an  alabuter  band: 

So  Trhitft  a  friend  ingirta  ao  white  a  foe  t — Jb. 

And  itill  monntini;  the  intellectual  ladder,  he  had  as  mieqaivo- 
cally  proved  the  indwelling  in  his  mind  of  imagination,  or  the 
power  by  which  one  image  or  feeling  is  made  to  modify  many 
others,  and  by  a  sort  of  fusion  to  force  many  into  one ; — ^that 
which  afterwards  showed  itself  in  such  might  and  energy  in 
Lear,  where  the  deep  anguish  of  a  fatlier  spreads  the  feeling  of 
ingratitude  and  crudty  over  the  vety  elements  of  heaven  ; — and 
which,  combining  many  ciicumstaiioes  into  one  mcment  of  con* 
Bciousness,  tends  to  produce  that  ultimate  end  of  all  human 
thought  and.human  feeling,  nnity,  and  thereby  the  reduction  of 
the  spirit  to  its  principle  and  ibantain,  who  ia  alone  truly  one. 
Various  are  the  woAings  of  this  the  greatest  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  both  passionate  and  tranquil.  In  its  tranquil  and 
purely  pleasurable  operaUon,  it  acts  chiefly  by  creating  out  of 
many  things,  sb  they  would  have  appeared  in  the  desoription  of 
an  ordinary  mind,  detailed  in  uuimpasaioned  Buccession,  a  one- 
ness, even  as  nature,  the  greatest  of  poets,  acts  upon  us,  when  we 
open  OUT  eyes  upon  an  extended  pnxpect.  Thus  the  flight  of 
Adonis  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  :— 

Look  t  hoT  a  bright  star  ahooteth  from  the  sky  i 

Bo  glid««  lie  in  the  oight  from  V«Dua'  eyet 

How  many  images  and  feelings  are  hen  bronght  together 
without  efibrt  and  without  discord,  in  the  beauty  of  Adonis,  the 
rapidity  of  his  flight,  the  yearning,  yet  hopelesmess,  of  the  enam- 
ored gazer,  white  a  shadowy  ideal  character  is  thrown  over  the 
whole  !  Or  this  power  acts  by  impiessing  the  stamp  of  humani- 
ty, and  of  human  feelings,  oniuauimate  or  mere  natural  objeota: — 

Lo  t  here  the  geotle  lark,  weary  of  reat. 
From  Mb  moist  cabinat  mounts  up  on  btgb, 
And  wstea  the  morning,  from  nbose  Bilver  braaM 
TIm  sua  ariselh  in  hia  m^eaty. 


,  Cooi^lc 
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Who  doth  Uie  wocld  ao  glorioiulj  beboli], 

THe  oedor-topa  and  hill*  seem  Wniah'd  gold. 

Or  again,  it  acts  by  so  cairying  on  the  eye  of  the  reader  as  to 
make  him  almost  lose  the  oonsoioumesa  of  words, — to  make 
him  Bee  every  thing  flashed,  as  fVordsWorth  has  grandly  and  ap- 
piopriately  ssid, —  . 


and  this  '^thont  exciting  any  painful  or  lahoricnu  attention, 
without  any  anatomy  of  description  (a  fault  not  nnocmnKin  in 
dcBCriptive  poetry) — hut  with  tho  sweetness  snd  easy  movement 
of  nature.  This  enei^  is  an  absolute  essential  of  poetry,  and 
of  itself  would  constitute  a  poet,  though  not  one  of  the  Ughest 
class ; — it  is,  however,  a  most  hopeM  symptom,  and  the  Tetiiu 
and  Adonis  is  one  continued  specimen  of  it. 

In  this  beaulifal  poem  there  is  an  ondlett  activity  of  thought 
,    in  all  the  possible  associations  of  thought  with  thought,  thought 
with  feeling,  or  with  words,  of  feehugs  with  feelings,  and  of 
voids  with  words. 

£rat  M  tlie  aiiB,  with  pur}j£-color'd  &oe. 
Had  ta'en  Mb  laat  le&ve  of  the  weeping  mom, 
Roee-cheek'd  Admis  bied  him  to  tlie  chuse : 
Bnntiiig  he  loved,  but  lore  he  laughed  to  soom. 
Siot-tfaonghted  VdDua  makes  anuia  onto  him, 
And  lite  a  bold-laaed  BUibor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Remark  the  humanizing  imagery  and  circumstances  of  the  Srst 
two  lines,  and  the  activity  of  thought  in  the  play  of  words  in  the 
iburth  line.  The  whole  stanza  presents  at  once  the  time,  the  ap 
pearauce  of  the  morning,  and  the  two  persons  distinctly  charac- 
terized, and  in  six  simple  versoa  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  whole  argument  of  the  poem. 

Over  one  arm  the  losty  oonner'*  rdn. 
Under  Oie  other  was  the  toider  boy, 
.    .  Who  Umh'd  and  pouted  in  a  doll  di-lii'n, 

With  leaden  appetite,  onapt  to  toy. 

She  red  and  hot,  aa  ooals  of  gIo«ing  fir^ 
He  red  for  ahame,  fcnt  frosty  to  deaire : — 

This  stanza  and  the  two  Allowing  affi>rd  good  instances  of  that 
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poetic  power,  which  I  mentioned  above,  of  making'  every  thing 
present  to  the  imagination — both  the  fonm,  and  the  paasioiu 
which  itiodify  those  foims,  either  actually,  as  in  the  repreeentft- 
tions  of  love,  or  angei,  at  other  human  afiectiona ;  or  imagina- 
tively, by  the  difiereol  mannet  in  which  inanimate  objects,  ot  ob- 
jects unimpawioned  themselves,  are  caused  to  be  seen  by  the 
mind  in  moments  of  strong  excitement,  and  according  to  the  kind 
of  the  excitement, — whether  of  jealousy,  or  rage,  or  love,  in  the 
only  appropriate  sense  of  the  word,  or  of  the  lower  impulses  of 
our  naiture,  or  finally  of  the  poetic  feeling  itself.  It  is,  perhaps, 
chiefly  in  the  power  of  producing  and  reproducing  the  latter  that 
the  poet  stands  distinct. 

The  subject  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  unpleasing ;  but  the 

poem  itself  is  for  that  very  reason  the  more  illustrative  of  Shaks- 

peare.     There  are  men  who  can  write  passages  of  deepest  pathos 

Mid  even  eubliniity,  on  eircumstances  personal  to  tfacmsolves,  and 

stimulative  of  their  own  passions ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  on 

this  acconnt  poets.     Bead  that  magnificent  burst  of  woman's  pa- 

/triotism  and  exultation,  Deborah's  song  of  victory ;  it  is  glorious, 

l  hut  nature  is  the  poet  there.    It  is  quite  another  matter  to  be- 

jcmne  all  things  and  yet  remain  the  same, — to  make  the  chaiige- 

/ful  god  be  felt  in  the  river,  the  lion  and  the  flanie  ; — this  it  i^ 

/  that  is  the  true  imagination.     Shakspeare  writes  in  this  poem, 

'-.    B<  if  he  were  of  another  planet,  channing  you  to  gaze  on  the 

;  movements  of  Tenus  and  Adonis,  as  you  would  on  the  twinkling 

dances  of  two  vernal  butterflies. 

Finally,  in  this  poon  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Shakspeare  gave 
ample  proof  of  his  possession  of  a  most  profound,  energetic,  and 
philoeophical  mind,  without  which  he  might  have  pleased,  but 
could  not  have  been  a  great  dramatic  poet.  Chance  and  the 
neoesuty  of  his  genius  comlaned  to  lead  him  to  the  drama  his 
proper  province  :  in  his  conquest  of  which  we  should  consider 
both  the  difficulties  which  opposed  him,  and  the  advantages  bv 
which  he  was  asusted. 


shaksteare's  n>saiiENT  equal  to  his  genius. 

Thus  then  Shakspeare  appears,  fivim  his  Yenus  and  Adonis  and 
Rape  of  Lucrece  alone,  apart  frota  all  bis  great  works,  to  have 
i  all  the  conditions  of  the  true  poet     Let  me  now  pro- 
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coed  to  destroy,  u  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  the  popular  notioiL  i 
that  he  waa  a  great  dramatist  by  mere  instinct,  that  he  grew  im-  ' 
mortal  in  hia  owa  despite,  and  sank  bolow  men  of  second  or 
third-rate  power,  when  he  attempted  aught  beside  the  drama— 
even  as  bees  construct  their  cells  imd  manufacture  theii  honey  to 
admirable-perfection;  but  would  in  vain  attempt  to  build  a.  nwt. 
Now  this  mode  of  reconciling  a  compelled  sense  of  inferiority  with 
a  feeling  of  piide,  began  in  a  tew  pedants,  who  having  read  that 
Sophocles  was  the  great  model  of  tragedy,  and  Aristotle  the  in> 
iklLble  dictator  of  its  rules,  and  finding  that  the  Lear,  Hamlet, 
.Othello,  and  other  master-pieces  were  neither  in  imitation  of 
Sophocles,  nor  in  obedience  to  Aristotlp, — and  not  having  (mtii 
one  or  two  exceptions)  the  courage  to  affirm,  that  the  deiight 
which  their  country  received  from  generation  to  generation,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  alterations  of  circumatances  and  habits,  was  wholly 
groundless,-:-look  upon  them,  as  a  happy  medium  and  refhge,  to 
talk  of  Shakspeare  as  a  sort  of  beautifnl  lusus  natwra,  a  deligbt- 
Ibl  monster, — wild,  indeed,  and  without  taste  or  judgment,  hut 
Hke  the  inspired  idiots  so  much  venerated  in  the  East,  uttering, 
amid  the  Btrangest  follies,  the  mblimest  truths.  In  nine  places 
out  of  tei)  in  which  I  find  his  awful'  name  mentioned,  it  is  with 
Rome  epithet  of  "wild,"  "  irregular,"  "pure  child  of  nature,"  &o. 
If  all  this  he  true,  we  must  submit  to  it ;  ihough  to  a  thinking 
mind  it  can  not  but  be  painful  to-  find  any  excellence,  merely  hu- 
man, thrown  out  of  all  human  analogy,  and  thereby  leaving  us 
neither  rules  for  imitation,  nor  motives  to  imitate  ; — but  if  false, 
it  is  a.  dangerous  falsehood  ; — for  it  affords  a  refuge  to  secret  self- 
conceit, — ena.b1es  a  vain  man  at  once  to  escape  his  reader's  indig- 
nation bjtgeneral  swoln  panegyrics,  and  merely  by  his  ipse  dixit. 
to  treat,  as  contemptible,  what  he  has  n6t  intellect  enough  to 
comprehend,  or  soul  to  feel,  without  assigning  any  reason,  or  le- 
ferring  hia  opinion  to  any  demonstoative  principle  ;  thus  leaving 
Shakspeare  as  a  sort  of  grand  Lama,  adored  indeed,  and  his  very 
excrements  prized  as  relics,  but  with  no  authority  or  real  infla- 
ence.  I  grieve  that  every  late  Toluminons  edition  of  his  works 
would  enable  me  to  substantiate  the  present  charge  with  a  vari- 
ety of  facts,  one  tenth  of  which  would  of  themselves  exhaust  the 
time  allotted  to  me.  Every  critic,  who  has  or  has  not  made  a 
collection  of  black-letter  books — in  itself  a  useful  and  respectable 
amusement, — puts  on  the  seven-league  boots  of  self-opinion,  and 
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strides  ftt  once  fiom  an  illustrator  into  a  supieme  judge,  and 
Uind  and  deaf,  fills  his  thieoKiiutce  phial  at  the  'watera  of  Niagara ; 
and  detenninea  poeitively  tlie  greataess  of  the  cataract  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  his  three-ounce  phJal  has  been  able  to 
receive. 

I  think  this  a  retj  serious  subject.  It  is  my  esmeat  demre — 
my  passionate  endeavor, — to  enforce  at  Tarions  times,  and  by  va- 
rious arguments  and  iastances,  the  close  and  reciprocal  connectioa 
of  just  taste  with  pure  morality,  "WithDut  that  acquaintance 
'with  the  heart  of  man,  or  that  docility  and  childlike-  gladneBs  to 
be  made  acquainted  witb  it,  which  those  only  can  have,  -who  dare 
look  at  their  own  hearty — and  that  with  &  steadiness  which  re- 
ligion only  has  the  power  of  reconciling  with  sincere  humihty  ; 
— ^without  this,  and  tho  modesty  produced  by  it.  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  no  man,  however  wide  his  erudition,  however  patient 
his  antiquarian  researches,  can  possibly  understand,  or  be  worthy 
of  understanding,  the  writings  of  Shakspe&re. 

Assuredly  that  critirasm  of  Shakspeare  will  alone  be  genial 
which  is  reverential.     The   Englishman,  who,  without  revw- 
ence,  a  proud  and  aHecticnate  reveTence,  can  utter  the  name 
of  William  Shakspeare,  stands  disqualified  for  the  office  of  critic. 
He  wants  one  at  least  of  the  very  Beaeet,  the  language  of  which 
he  is  to  employ,  and  will  diacoune  at  best,  but  as  a  blind  man, 
while  the  whole  harmonioas  creation  of  light  and  shade  with  idl 
its  subtle  interchange  of  deepening  and  dissolving  colors  rises  in 
silence  to  die  silent ^t  of  the  uprising  Apollo.     However  inferior 
,   in  ability  I  may  be  to  'Some  who  have  followed  me,  I  own  I  am 
I   pioud  that  I  was  the  first  in  time  who  publicly  demonstrated 
I  to  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  that  the  supposed  iv«gularily 
I  and  extravagances  of  Shakspeare  were  the  mete  dreams  of  a 
I  ;  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  because  it  had  not  the  dimen- 
1  :  sions  of  the  swan.     In  all  the  successive  courses  of  lectures  de- 
(    livered  by  me,  since  my  first  attempt  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it 
I    has  been,  and  it  sdll  remains,  my  object,  to  prove  that  in  all 
,    points  &om  the  most  important  to  the  most  minute,  the  judgment 
of  Shakspeare  is  commensurate  with  his  genius — nay,  that  bis 
gmins  reveals  itself  in  his  judgment,  as  in  its  most  exalted  form. 
And  the  more  gladly  do  I  recur  to  this  subject  from  the  clear  con- 
viction, that  to  judge  aright,  and  with  distinct  conHciousness  of 
(Jiegroundsof  our  judgment,  concerning  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
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implieB  the  power  and  the  means  of  jodging  rightly  of  all  otliei 
works  of  intellect,  those  of  ahetract  science  alone^  excepted. 

It  is  a  painful  tnith  that  not  only  individuals,  bat  even  whole 
nations,  are  oftUmes  so  enslaTed  to  the  habits  of  their  education 
and  immediate  ciroumstanoeB,  as  not  to  judge  disinterestedly  even 
on  those  eubjects,  the  very  pleasnie  ariung  iiom  whieh  cansiBti 
in  its  disinterestednen,  naonly,  on  eultjects  Of  taste  and  polite  lit- 
eratura.  '  Instead  of  deciding  concenuug  their  own  modes  and 
customs  by  any  rule  of  reawn,  nothing  appears  ratiwial,  becom- 
ing, or  beaulifid  to  them,  but  what  coincides  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  tbeir  education.  In  this  naixow  circle,  individuals  may 
attain  to  exquisite  discrinaination,  as  the  French  critics  have  done 
in  their  own  literature ;  but  a  true  critic  can  no  more  be  sucb  ) 
without  placing  himself  on  some  eeatral  point,  from  which  he  | 
may  command  the-' whole,  that  is,  some  general  rule,  whieh,  \ 
founded  in  reason,  or  the  faculties  common  to  all  men,  must  'i 
therefore  apply  to  each — than  an  astronomer  can  explain  the 
movements  of  the  solar  ^stem  without  taking'  his  stand  in  the 
sun.  And  let  me  remark,  that  this  will  not  tend  to  produce  des- 
potism, but,  on  the  contrary,  true  tolerance,  in  the  critic.  He 
will,  indeed,  require,  as  the  spirit  and  subBlaoce  of  a  work,  some* 
thing  true  in  human  nature  itself,  and  independent  of  allcircum- 
stances  ;  but  in  the  mode  of  applying  it,  be  will  estimate  geniun'l 
and  judgment  according  to  th»  felicity  with  which  the  imperish-  / 
able  soul  of  intellect,  shall  have  adapted  itself  to  the  age,  the  I 
place,  and  the  existing  manners.  The  error  he  will  expose,  liei  i 
in  reversing  this,  and  holding  up  the  mere  circumstances  as  pef-J 
petual  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  power  which  can  alone  animate 
them.  For  art  can  not  exist  without,  or  apart  from,  nature  ;  and 
what  has  man  of  his  own  to  give  to  his  fellow-mui,  but  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  his  observations,  so  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  his  own  thoughts  or  feelings  ? 

Let  me,  then,  once  more  submit  this  question  to  minds  eman- 
cipated alike  from  national,  or  party,  or  sectarian  prejtidice : — 
Are  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  works  of  rude  uncultivated  genins,  i 
in  which  the  splendor  of  the  parts  compensates,  if  aught  can  com*  / 
pensate,  for  the  barbarous  shapelessness  and  irregularity  of  the  ' 
whole  7     Or  is  the  form  equally  admirable  with  the  matter,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  great  poet,  not  less  deserving  our  wonder  than 
his  genius  ? — Or,  again,  to  repeat  the  qoeslion  in  other  words :—  ; 
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.  Is  ShalcBpeare  a  great  dramatic  poet  on  account  only  of  thoM 
.  beauties  and  exceUences  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the 
ancients,  hut  with  diminished  claims  to  oui  love  and  honor  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  difiereuces  from  them  ? — Or  are  these  very  dif- 
ferences'additional  proofs  of  poetic  wisdom,  at  once  resnlts  and 
symhols  of  living  power  as  contrasted  with  lifeleae  mechanism— 
of  iree  and  rival  originality  as  contra-distinguished  from  servile 
imitation,  or,  more  accurately,  a  blind  copying  of  efiects,  instead 
of  a  true  imitation  of  the  essential  principles  ? — Imagine  not  that 
I  am  about  to  oppose  genius  to  rules.     No !  the  comparative 
value  of  these  rules  is  the  very  cause  to  be  tried.     The  spirit  of 
poetry,  like  all  other  living  powers,  must  of  necessity  circum- 
]  scribe  itself  by  rules,  were  it  only  to  unite  power  with  beauty. 
'  It  must  embody  in  order  to  reveal  itself;  but  a  living  body  is  of 
;  necessity  an  organized  one ;  and  what  is  organization  but  the 
'.  I '  connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a  whole,  so  that  each  part  is  at 
'  once  end  and  means  ? — This  is  no  discovery  of  criticism  ; — it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  human  mind ;  and  all  nations   have  felt  and 
obeyed  it,  in  the  invention  of  metre,  and  measured  sounds,  as  the 
vehicle  and  involucrum  of  poetry — itself  a  fellow-growth  from 
the  same  life — even  as  the  bark  is  to  the  tree  I 
.       (g)  No  work  of  true  genius  dares  want  its  appropriate  form, 
neither  indeed  is  there  any  danger  of  this.     As  it  must  not,  so 
1  genius  can  not,  be  lawless ;  for  it  is 'even  this  that  constitutes  it 
/genius — the  power  of  acting  creatively  under  laws  of  its  own 
^origination.     How  then  comes  it  that  not  only  single  Zaili,  but 
whole  nations  have  combined  in  unhesitating  condemnation  of 
our  great  dramatist,  as  a  sort  of  African  nature,  rich  in  beautifhl 
monsters — ai  a  wild  heath  where  islands  of  fertility  look  the 
greener  ftom  the  surrounding  waste,  where  the  lovehest  plants 
now  shine  out  among  unsightly  weeds,  and  now  are  choked  by 
their  parasitic  growth,  so  intertwined  that  we  can  not  disentangle 
the  weed- without  snapping  the  flower? — In  this  statement  I  have 
had  no  reieience  to  the  vulgar  abuse  of  Voltaire,*  save  as  far  as 
*  Take  a  ali^t  apedman  of  it. 

Je  BDiB  hiea  Mn  asaurfiment  de  jiutifier  en  tout  la  trag£die  d'Hanil«t: 
ifttt  tuu  pUa  groaiirt  et  barbart,  qvi  lu  lerait  pat  lupportee  par  la  plu* 
Vila  populace  d»  la  Francn  el  de  rilalie,  HtunUt  j  derient  fou  an  seiKHld 
a£te,  et  w  maitreese  fole  au  troUidme  -,  le  prince  tue  1e  pire  de  aa  nat- 
tresse,  feignant  de  taer  un  rat,  et  Ilieroine  ae  jetta  dans  1h  riviere.  On  fUt 
M  Ibau  BUT  \b  tliGitre ;  des  foeaayeora  <£aeul  des  quol^iett  dignea  d'enx,  co 
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hiB  charges  are  ooiacident  with  the  deciaionB  of  Sh&kepeare'a  own 
commentatoiB  and  (so  they  would  tell  you)  almost  idolatTous  ad- 
nurera.  The  true  ground  of  the  mutake  lies  in  the  coofounding  i 
~  mechanical  regularity  with  oi^auic  form.  The  fonn  is  mechanic,  1 
when  on  any  given  material  w«  impreaa  a  pre-determined  form, 
not  neceesarily  ariung  out  of  the  properties  of  the  material ; — as  -. 
when  to  a  mass  of  wet  clay  we  give  wliatever  shape  we  wish  it : 
to  retain  when  hardened.  The  organic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  ] 
is  innate  ;  it  shapes,  as  it  develops,  itself  irom  within,  and  the' 
fulness  of  its  develojiment  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  perfeC'  j 
tion  of  its  ontward  form.  Such  as  the  life  is,  such  is  the  form.,' 
Mature,  the  prime  genial  artist,  inexhaustible  in  diverse  powers,' 
is  equally  inexhaustible  in  forms ; — each  exterior  is  the  phyuog- 
nomy  of  the  being  within — its  true  image  reflected  and  thrown 
out  from  the  concave  mirror  ; — and  even  such  is  the  appropriate 
excellence  of  her  chosen  poet,  of  onr  own  Shakspeare — himself  a 
nature  hmmuiized,  a  genial  understanding  directing  self-«oa> 
sciously  a  power  and  an  impUcit  wisdcan  deeper  even  than  our 


I  greatly  dislike  beauties  and .  selections  in  general ;  but  as 
proof  positive  of  his  unrivalled  excelleuce,  I  should  like  to  try 
Shakspeare  by  this  criterion.  Make  out  your  amplest  catalogue 
of  all  the  human  faculties,  as  reason  or  the  moral  law,  the  will, 
the  feeling  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two  (a.  feeling  sui  getterU  et 
denumstratio  demonstrationum)  called  the  conscience,  the  under- 
Btanding  or  prudence,  wit,  fancy,  imagination,  judgment — and 
then  of  the  objects  on  which  these  are  to  be  employed,  as  the 
beauties,  the  terrors,  and  the  seeming  caprices  of  nature,  the  real- 
ities and  the  capabilities,  that  is,  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  of  the 
human  mind,  conceived  as  an  individual  or  as  a  social  being,  as 
in  innocence  or  in  guilt,  in  a  play-paradise,  or  in  a  war-field  of 
temptation  ; — and  then  compare  with  Shakspeare  under  each  of 
these  heads  all  or  any  of  the  writers  in  prose  and  versus  that  have 
toumt  daoa  lewB  m^m  dea  M&t  de  raorts ;  le  prince  Hamlet  rSpond  k  leur* 
fp-oitiir*U»  abominabln  par  det  foliet  noii  moin*  iegoiiiantei.  Pendant  oe 
temp>-l&,  nn  dc«  actenra  fait  la  iwoquSte  de  la  Falogoe.  Mamltl,  la  tnire, 
et  wn  beau^iTe  boitenl  enien^le  mr  U  theatre;  on  chants  d  table,  on  I'y 
qtitTelle,  on  te  bat,  on  te  twe:  on  croirait  gtit  cet  mmrage  tit  le  fruit  de 
rimaginalion  if  tin  lauvage  ivrt.     Diaaertatioa  before  Seuuramiii. 

This  i>  not,  perhaps,  v.er  j  lite  Bamlet ;  but  nothiBg  can  be  more  lik* 
Voltwre.— fit 
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evoT  lived  !  'Who,  that  is  competent  to  judge,  doubti  tha  Tesolt  ? 
— And  ask  your  own  hearta — ask  your  own  common-SMiw— to 
conceiTe  the  possibility  of  this  man  being — I  say  not,  the  dnrnkeii 
savage  of  that  wretched  Booiaiist,  whom  Frenchmen,  to  their 
shame,  have  honored  before  their  elder  and  better  worthies — ^bvrt 
the  anomaloiu,  the  wild,  the  irregular,  genitta  of  our  daily  criti- 
eism  !  What !  are  we  to  have  miracleB  in  sport  ? — Or,  I  apeak 
reverently,  does  God  chooae  idiots  by  whom  to  oonv^  divine 
truths  to  man  ?  (A) 

EECAPmJLATIOH  AND  SUMMARY 

F    gOAJCBFEAaS's    DIAMAB.* 


In  lectures,  of  which  amusement  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
olgect,  there  are  some  peonliar  difficulties.  The  architect  placet 
his  fonndation  out  of  sight,  and  the  musioiaa  tones  bis  iiutroment 
before  he  makes  hia  aj^tearance  ;  but  the  lecturer  has  to  try  his 
chords  in  the  preaeoce  of  the  assembly  ;  an  operation  not  likely, 
indeed,  to  produce  much  pleasure,  but  yet  indispensably  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject  to  be  developed. 

Poetry  in  essence  is  as  familiar  to  barbarous  as  to  civilised 
nations.  The  Laplander  and  the  savage  Indian  are  eheered  by 
it  aa  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  London  anil  Paris ; — its  spirit 
,  takes  up  and  incorporates  surrounding  materials,  as  a  plant 
1  clothes  itself  with  soU  and  climate,  whilst  it  exhibits  the  work- 
\  ing  of  a  vital  principle  within  independent  of  all  accidental  cir- 
I  cumEtances.  '  £nd  to  judge  with  fairness  of  an  -author's  works, 
i  we  ought  to  distinguiah  what  is  inward  and  essential  from  what 
'  is  outward  and  circumstantial.  It  is  easential  to  poetry  that  it 
be  simple,  and  appeal  to  the  elements  and  primary  laws  of  our 
nature ;  that  it  be  sensuous,  and  by  its  imagery  elicit  truth  at  a 
flash  ;  that  it  be  impassioned,  and  be  able  to  move  our  feebngs 
and  awaken  our  afieotions.  In  ctanparing  different  poets  with 
each  other,  we  should  inquire  which  have  brought  into  the  fullest 
play  oar  imagination  and  our  reason,  or  have  created  the  greatest 
excitement  and  produced  the  completest  harmony.  If  we  con- 
sider great  exquisitenesa  of  language  and  sweetness  of  metre 
alone,  it  is  imposuble  to  deny  to  Pope  the  character  of  a  delight- 
*  For  the  moat  port  coiiunUQioated  b;  Mr.  Jiutice  Coleridge. — Si, 
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ihl  writer ;  but  whether  he  be  a  poet,  muat  depend  upon  out 
definitioiL  of  the  word  ;  and,  doubtless,  if  every  thing  that  pleases 
be  poetry,  Pope's  satiies  and  epistles  must  be  poetry.     This,  I 
mnst  say,  that  poe^,  as  distinfpiiBbed  fiom  other  modes  o(  com- 
position, does  not  rest  in  metre,  and  iJiat  it  is  not  poetry,  if  it 
make  no  appeal  to  onr  passions  or  onr  imagination.     One  ohar-  \ 
acter  belongs  to  all  tme  poets,  that  they  write  &om  a  pnncipLe  j  ■ 
frithin,  not  originating  in  any  thing  without ;  and  that  die  tme  \  i 
poet's  work  in  its  form,  its  shapings,  and  its  modifications,  is 
distinguisbed  from  all  other  works  that  assnme  to  bdong  to  the 
class  of  poetry,  as  a  oatural  from  an  artificial  flower,  or  as  the    ' 
mimic  garden  c^  a  child  from  an  enamelled  meadow.     In  the 
former  the  flowers  are  broken  from  their  stems  and  stuok  into 
the  ground  ;  they  are  beantiful  to  the  eye  and  fragrant  to  tif» 
sense,  but  tbeir  colors  soon  fade,  and  tbeii  odor  is  transient  as 
the  smile  of  the  planter  ; — ^while  the  meadow  may  be  visited 
again  and  again  with  renewed  delight ;  its  beauty  is  innate  in 
the  soil,  and  its  bloom  is  of  the  freshness  of  nature,  (t) 

The  next  ground  of  critical  judgment,  and  point  of  comparison, 
will  be  as  to  how  iar  a  given  poet  has  been  influenced  by  acci- 
dental oiroumatances.  As  a  living  poet  must  sorely  write,  sot  * 
for  the  ages  post,  but  for  that  in  which  be  bves,  and  those  which  , 
are  to  follow,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  natural  that  he  should  not 
violate,  and  on  the  other,  necessftry  that  he  should  not  depend  ' 
on,  the  mere  manners  and  modes  of  his  day.  See  how  little 
does  Shakspeare  leave  us  to  regret  that  be  -was  bom  in  bis  par- 
ticular age  1  The  great  tera  in  modem  times  was  what  is  called 
the  Hestoration  of  Letters ; — ^tbe  ages  preceding  it  am  called 
the  dark  ages  ;  but  it  wonld  be  more  wise,  perhaps,  to  call  tbem 
tiie  ages  in  which  we  were  in  the  dark.  It  is  usually  overlooked 
that  the  supposed  dark  period  was  not  universal,  but  partial  and 
■ucceanve,  or  alternate  ;  that  the  dark  age  of  England  was  not 
the  dark  age  of  Italy,  but  that  one  conntry  was  in  its  light  and 
vigor,  whilst  another  was  in  its  gloom  and  bondage.  But  no 
Bomer  had  the  Reformation  animded  tbmugh  Burope  like  the  blast 
of  an  aicbangel's  trumpet,  than  ftom  king  to  peasant  there  arose 
an  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  ;  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript 
became  the  subject  of  an  embassy  ;  Grasmus  read  by  moonlight, 
because  he  could  not  afibrd  a  torch,  and  begged  a  penny,  not  for 
the  love  of  charity,  but  for  the  love  of  learning.     The  three  great 
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pointe  of  attention  were  leligion,  morals,  and  taste  ;  men  of  ge- 
nius as  well  M  men  of  learning,  who  in  this  age  need  to  be  so 
widely  distinguished,  then  alike  hecame  copyists  of  the  ancients  ; 
and  this,  indeed,  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  taste  of  mankind 
could  be  improved,  or  their  imderatandings  informed.  Whilst 
Dante  imagined  himself  a  humble  follower  of  Virgil,  and  Ariosto 
of  U<mieT,  they  were  both  nnconscions  of  that  greater  powet 
working  within  them,  which  in  many  points  carried  them  beyond 
their  supposed  originals.  All  great  discoveries  bear  the  Btamp  of 
the  age  in  \riiich  they  are  made  ; — hence  we  perceive  the  eSecte 
of  the  purer  religion  of  the  modems,  visible  for  the  most  part  in  . 
their  Uvea  ;  and  in  reading  their  works  we  should  not  content 
ourselves  with  the  mere  narratives  of  events  long  since  passed, 
but  should  learn  to  apply  their  maxims  and  conduct  to  our- 
selvea. 

Having  intimated  that  times  and  manners  lend  their  form  and 
presaure  to  genius,  let  me  once  more  draw  a  slight  parallel  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  stage,  the  stt^es  of  G-iecce  and 
of  England.  The  Greeks  were  polytheists ;  theii  religicoi  was 
local ;  almost  the  only  object  of  all  their  knowledge,  art,  and 
taste,  was  their  gods  ;  anJd,  accordingly,  their  productions  wera, 
'  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  statuesque,  whilst  those  of  the 
'modems  are  pictnreeque.  (J)  The  Greeks  reared  a  structure, 
which  in  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole,  fiUed  the  mind  with  the  calm 
and  elevated  impression  of  perfect  beauty,  and  symmetrical  pro- 
portion. The  moderns  also  produced  a  whole,  a  more  striking 
'whole  ;  but  it  was  by  blending  materials  and  fusing  the  parts 
jtogether.  And  as  the  Pantheon  is  to  York  Minster  or  "Westmin- 
\Bter  Abbey,  so  is  Sophocles  compared  with  Shakspeare  ;  (Ic)  in 
the  one  a  completeness,  a  satisfaction,  an  excellence,  on  which 
the  mind  icsts  with  complacency  ;  in  the  other  a  multitude  of 
interlaced  materials,  great  and  little,  magnificent  and  mean,  ac- 
companied, indeed,  with  the  sense  of  a  falling  short  of  perfection, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  promising  of  our  social  and  indi" 
vidual  progression,  that  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  exchange  it 
for  that  repose  of  the  mind  which  dwells  on  the  forms  of  sym- 
metry in  the  acquiescent  admirati<m  of  grace.  This  genera 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  and  modem  drama  might  be  illus 
trated  by  a  parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modem  music  ; — the  on< 
consisting  of  melody  arising  from  a  succession  only  of  pleasinf 
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Bonnds, — th«  modem  embracing  harmony  also,  the  lesnlt  of  com- 
bination and  the  efieot  of  a  whole.  (I) 

•  I  have  said,  and  I  uy  it  again,  that  great  as  wu  lite  gemiu 
ol^^akjipeare,  his  jud^nent  was  at  least  eqnal  to  it.  Of  this 
any  one  will  be  convinced,  who  ^ten^vely  considen  those  points 
in  which  the  dramas  of  Greece  and  England  differ,  from  the  dis- 
nmilitode  of  ciicumstances  by  which  each  was  modified  and  in- 
fluenced. The  Greek  stage  had  its  origin  in  the  ceremonies  of  a 
sacrifice,  snch  as  of  the  goat  to  Bacchus,  whom  we  most  erro- 
neously regard  a*  merely  the  jolly  god  of  wine ; — for  among  the 
ancients  he  was  venerable,  u  the  symbol  of  that  power  which  i 
sots  without  -our  consciousness  in  the  vital  energies  of  nature, —  J 
the  vinum  tnttndi, — as  Apollo  was  that  of  tfae  conscious  ageoey 
of  our  intellectual  being,  {vt)  The  heroes  of  old  under  the  in- 
fluences of  this  Bacchic  enthuuasm,  performed  more  than  hu- 
man actions  ; — hence  tales  of  the  favorite  champions  soon  passed 
into  dialt^e.  On  the  Greek  stage  the  chorus  was  always  befbie 
the  audience  ;  the  curtain  was  never  dropped,  as  we  should  aay ; 
and  change  of  place  being  theretbie,  in  general,  impossible,  the 
absurd  notion  of  condemning  it  merely  as  improbable  in  itself 
-was  never  entertained  by  anyone.  If  we  can  believe  onnetrea 
at  Thebes  in  one  act,  we  may  believe  ouiselves  at  Athens  in  the 
next.  If  a  story  lasts  twenty-four  hours  or  twenty-four  years,  it 
is  equally  improbable.  Th«e  seems  to  be  no  jnst  bonndaiy 
but  what  the  feelings  prescribe.  But  on  the  Greek  stage  where 
the  same  persons  were  perpetualiy  before  the  audience,  great 
judgment  was  necessary  in  venturing  on  any  such  change.  The 
poets  never,  therefore,  attempted  to  impose  on  the  senses  by 
bringing  places  to  men,  but  they  did  bring  men  to  places,  as  in 
the  well-known  instance  in  the  Eumenides,  where  during  on 
evident  retirement  of  the  chorus  from  tfau  orchestra,  the  scene  is 
changed  te  Athens,  and  Orestes  is  first  introduced  in  the  temple 
-of  MinwvsL,  and  the  chorus  of  Furies  come  in  afletwuds  in  pur* 
suit  of  him.*  • 

In  the  Greek  drama  there  were  no  fbnnol  divisions  into  scenes 

■  .fseh.  Eomao.  v.  S80-2S9.  Natandnm  ett,  Kmamjam  Athmat  tran*- 
{odun  jje  inttitui,  u(  prima  Orittet  »ol-ut  torapiciaiur  in  lemplo  AUntnei 
tiipplex  tjua  limulaerum  vtiurana;  paulo  post  avtem  wm  e<mttquantVT 
Bmnemdtt,  Ac.  Schtkti'B  note.  The  recewioDs  of  the  chorus  were  termed 
tttTavaaT&mtf.    There  u  another  iosiaitM  in  the  Ajiuc,  v.  S14. — Si 
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kbA  ftots ;  there  were  no  meana,  tberefoN,  of  allowing  (m  tba 
necQBsaiy  lapse  of  time  between  one  part  of  the  dialogue  and  an* 
other,  and  unity  of  time  in  a  Btrict  senee  wa>,  of  conne,  irnposd- 
ble.  To  ovensome  that  difficulty  of  accounting  for  time,  iriiioh 
is  eiTected  on  the  modern  stage  by  diopping  a  curtain,  the  judg- 
ment and  great  genine  of  the  ancients  supphed  nnuic  and  meas- 
uied  motion,  and  with  the  lyric  ode  filled  up  the  vacuity.  In 
the  story  of  the  Agamemnon  of  .SschyluB,  the  capture  of  Troy 
is  supposed  to  be  announced  by  a  fire  hghted  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
and  the  trancmission  of  the  signal  by  suoceBsive  beacons  to  Uy- 
oenie.  The  mgnal  is  fiist  seen  at  the  21st  line,  and  the  heTE^ 
from  Troy  itself  enters  at  the  486th,  and  Agamemnon  himself 
at  the?  S3d  lino.  But  the  practical  absurdity  of  this  was  not 
I  felt  by  the  audience,  who,  in  imagination,  st^^tched  nnnutes  into 
IhouiB,  while  they  listened  to  the  lofty  namtiye  odes  of  the  cho- 
(tus  whidi  ahnost  entirely  filled  up  the  interspace.  Another  fact 
'deserves  attention  here,  namely,  that  regularly  on  the  tireek  stags 
a  drama,  or  acted  story,  consisted  in  reaUty  of  three  dramas,  - 
called  together  a  trilogy,  and  performed  consecutively  in  the 
course  of  one  day.  Now  you  may  conceive  a  tragedy  of  ^lak- 
Bpeaie's  as  a.  trilogy  connected  in  one  single  representation.  Di- 
vide Lear  into  three  parts,  and  each  would  be  a  play  with  the 
ancients ;  or  take  the  three  .£schylean  dramas  of  Agamemnon, 
and  divide  them  into,  or  oall  them,  as  many  acts,  and  they  to- 
gether would  be  OBB  play,  (ra)  The  first  act  would  oomprise  the 
usurpation  of  .Sgisthus,  and  the  murder  of  Agamemnon ;  the 
second,  the  revenge  of  Orestes,  and  the  murder  of  his  mother  ; 
and  the  third,  tiie  penance  and  absolution  of  Orestee  ;^-occupy- 
ing  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 

The  stage  in  Shakspeare's  time  was  a  naked  room  with  s 
blanket  for  a  curtain  ;  but  he  made  it  a  field  for  monarcha. 
I  That  Jaw  ^ofimity,  which  has  its  fonndations,  not  in  the  lao> 
j  titious  necessity  of  custom,  but  in  nature  itself  the  unity  of  fwl- 
.  ing,  la  ereryndiere  and  at  all  times  oBserved  by  Shakspeare  in 
'  hia'plays.  Read  Romeo  and  Juliet ;— ^1  is  youth  and  spring  ; 
— youth  with  its  follies,  its  virtues,  its  precipitancies  ; — spring 
with  its  odors,  its  flowers,  and  its  transiency  ;  it  is  one  and  the 
same  feeling  that  commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play. 
The  old  men,  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  are  not  common 
old  men  ;  they  have  an  eagemew,  a.  heartineoB,  a  vehcmenoe^ 
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tiM  e&xt  of  Bpring ;  with  Romeo,  his  ehange  of  paanm,  hii 
mddea  marriage,  and  his  laah  death,  are  all  the  efiects  of  youth  ; 
— whilst  in  Jidiet  lore  has  all  that  is  tender  and  melancholy  in 
the  nightiiigale,  all  that  is  ToluptnouB  in  the.niaa,  with  iriiat«TeT 
is  Bweet  in  the  &eehae9i  of  (piinf  ;  but  it  ends  wi^  a  long  deep 
fligh  like  the  last  Ineeze  of  the  Italian  eTaningi  (o)  This  unity 
of  feeling  and  ebaraotei  perradea  every  drama  of  ShakBp«ai«. 

It  seema  to  me  that  his  playg  aie  diBtinguished  fiom  those  of   . 
all  other  dramatio  poets  by  the  following' ohaiaoteristicB  : 

1.  Expectation  in  preference  to  surprise.  It  is  like  the  true  ] 
reading  of  the  passage^'  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  ligfU  ;' — not  there  was  ligiit.  As  the  feeling  with  which 
we  startle  at  s  diOoting  star  eompared  with  that  of  w&tching 
the  sunrise  at  t^e  pre-ett&blished  moment,  such  and  so  tow  is 
surprise  compared  with  expectation. 

2.  Bignat  adherence  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  all  opposite*  | 
tend  to  attract  and  temper  each  other.  Passion  in  Shftkapeare  | 
generally  displays  libertinism,  but  involves  morality  ;  and  if 
there  are  exceptions  to  tlus,  they  are,  independ^itly  of  their  in- 
trinsic value,  all  of  thenL  indicative  of  individual  character,  and, 
like  the  farewell  admonitions  of  tiie  parent,  have  an  end  beyond 
the  parental  relation.  Thus  the  Countess's  beantiful  precepts  to 
Bertram,  by  elevating  her  character,  nuse  that  of  Helena  bet 
fovorite,  and  soften  down  the  point  in  hei  which  Shakspeare  does 
not  mean  us  not  to  see,  but  to  see  and  to  forgive,  and  at  length 
to  justify.  And  so  it  is  in  Pokmius,  who  is  the  personified  memo- 
ry of  wisdom  no  longer  actually  possessed.  This  admirable  chu- 
ader  is  always  misrepresented  on  the  stage.  Shakspeare  never 
intended  to  eichibit  him  as  a  bufibon  ;  far  althougii  it  was  natu- 
ral that  Hamlet, — a  young  man  of  fire  and  genius,  detesting 
formaUty,  and  disliking  Polooiiis  on  political  grounds,  as  imagin- 
ing that  he  had  assisted  his  uncle  in  his  usurpation, — should  ex- 
press himself  satirically, — ^yet  this  must  not  be  taken  as  exactly 
the  poet's  conception  of  him.  In  Polonius  a  certain  induration 
of  character  had  arisen  from  long  habits  of  business  ;  but  take 
his  advice  to  Laertes,  and  Ophelia's  reverence  for  his  memory, 
and  we  shall  Bee  that  he  was  meant  to  be  represented  as  a  states- 
man somewhat  past  his  faculties— his  recollections  of  life  all  fiill 
of  wisdom,  and  showing  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  whilst 
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what  immediately  tokea  ^oce  heXon  bim,  and  eicapea  bom  him, 
is  indicative  of  weakneu. 

But  aa  in  Homer  all  the  deitiei  are  in  armor,  even  Venua  ;  w 
in  Shalfspeaie  all  the  dtaraoten  are  strong.  Hence  real  follj 
and  dnlneas  are  made  hy  him  the  rehicles  of  wisdom.  There  ii 
no  difficulty  for  one  being  a  fool  to  imitate  a  fool ;  but  to  be,  re- 

I   main,  ond-speak  like  a.  wise  man  and  a  great  wit,  and  yet  so  as 

\  to  give  a  vivid  representation  of  a  veritable  £m)1, — hie  lahor,  hoc 

:  oput  est.     A  drunken  cooBtable  is  not  uncommon,  nor  hard  to 

draw  ;  but  see  and  examine  what  goes  to  make  up  a  Dt^beny. 

3.  Keeping  at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.     Shakapeare 

has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  intcreerting  inc«stB,  no  virtuous 

.'vice; — he  never  renders  that  amiable  which  religion  and  reason 
alike  teach  us  to  detest,  or  clothes  impurity  in  the  garb  of  virtue, 

I  like  Beaumont  and  FletcbOT,  the  KotzebucB  of  the  day.  Shak- 
speare's  fathers  are  roused  by  ingratitude,  his  husbands  stung  by 
unfaithfulness  ;  in  him,  in  short,  the  afiections  are  wounded  in 
those  points  in  which  all  may,  nay,  muM,  feel.     Let  the  morality 

--  of  Shakspeare  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  writers  of  his  own, 
or  the  succeeding  age,  or  of  those  of  the  present  day,  who  boast 
their  superiority  in  this  respect.  No  one  can  dispute  that  the 
result  of  such  a  comparison  is  altogether  in  favor  of  Shakspeare ; 
—even  the  letters  of  women  of  high  rank  in  Ids  age  were  oflen 
-coarser  than  his  writings.  If  he  occaaionally  disgusts  a  keen 
sense  ei  delicacy,  he  never  injures  the  mind  ;  he  neither  excitea, 
nor  flatters  passion,  in  order  to  degrade  the  subject  of  it ;  he  does 
not  use  the  faulty  thing  for  a  fiiulty  purpose,  nor  carries  on  war- 
fare against  virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear  as  no  wick- 
edness, through  the  medium. of  a  morbid  sympathy  with  the  un- 
fortunate. In  Shakspeare  vice  never  walks  as  in  twilight; 
nothing  is  purposely  out  of  its  place  ; — ^he  inverts  not  the  order 
of  nature  and  propriety, — does  not  make  every  magistrate  a 
drunkard  or  glutton,  nor  every  poor  man  meek,  humane,  and  tem- 
perate ;  he  ba^  no  benevolent  butchers,  nor  any  sentimental  rat- 
catchers. ~, 

I  4.  Independence  of  the  dramatio  interest  on  the  plot.  The 
interest  in  the  plot  ie  always'  in  fact  on  account  of  the  characters, 
not  vice  versa,  as  in  almost  all  other  writers  ;  the  plot  is  a  mere 
canvass  and  no  more.  Hence  arises  the  true  justification  of  the 
same  stratagem  being  used  in  regard  to  Benedict  and  Beatrice, — 
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the  vanity  in  e&cfa  being  alike.  Take  away  from  the  Uuch  Ado 
About  Nodiiiig  all  that  whiah  is  not  indispeniable  to  the  plot, 
either  as  having  Httle  to  do  with  it,  or,  at  beet,  like  Dogberry  &nd 
hiB  oommdee,  ibroed  into  the  service,  when  any  other  leu  in- 
gonitnuly  absurd  watchmen  and  night-constable*  would  have  ta- 
■wered  the  raeie  necessitiea  of  the  actioif ; — take  away  Benedict, 
Beanice,  Dogberry,  and  the  reaction  of  the  former  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Hero, — and  what  will  remain  ?  In  other  writers  the  main  i 
agent  (d' the  plot  is  always  the  prominent  character  1  in  Shakspeare 
it  iB  so,  or  is  not  so,  as  the  character  is  in  itself  calculated,  or  not  ' 
calculated,  to  form  the  plot.  Don  John  ii  the  mainspring  of  the 
plot  of  this  play ;  bnt  he  is  merely  shown  and  then  withdrawn. 

5.  Independence  of  the  interest  on  the  story  as  the  groand-  > 
work  of  the  plot.  Hence  Shakspeare  never  took  the  trouble  of  ' 
inventing  stories.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  select  from  those 
that  hsd  been  already  invented  or  recorded  such  as  had  one  or 
other,  or  both,  of  two  recommendations,  namely,  suitableness  to 
hui  particular  purpose,  and  their  being  parts  of  popular  tradi- 
tion,— names  of  which  we  hod  often  heard,  and  of  their  fortunes, 
and  as  to  which  aU  we  wanted  was,  to  see  the  man  himself.  So 
it  is  just  the  man  himself,  the  Lear,  the  Shylock,  the  Richard, 
that  Shakqware  makci  us  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with. 
Omit  the  first  scene  in  Lear,  and  yet  every  thing  will  remain ; 
■0  the  first  and  second  scenes  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Indeed 
it  is  nniveraally  true. 

6.  Interfusion  of  the  lyrical — that  which  in  its  very  essence  is  . 
poetical — not  only  with  the  dramatic,  as  in  the  plays  of  Metas-  | 
tasio,  where  at  the  end  of  the  scene  comes  the  aria  as  the  exit ' 
speech  of  the  character, — but  also  in  and  through  the  dramatic. 
Songs  in  Shakspeare  are  introduced  as  songs  only,  just  as  songs 
are  in  real  life,  beautifully  as  some  of  them  are  characteristic  of 
the  peraon  who  has  sung  or  called  for  them,  as  Desdemona'i 

'  WiUow,'  and  Ophelia's  wild  snatches,  and  the  sweet  camllings 
in  A*  Yon  Like  It.  But  the  whole  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  is  one  continued  specimen  of  the  dramatized  lyrical.  And 
observe  how  exquisitely  the  dramatic  of  Hotspnr  ; — 


melts  away  into  the  lyric  of  Mortimer  ;-^ 

UiBnieOb,  Google 
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I  niHlantaiid  tl^  Im^  :  Uut  pretty  WcU 

Wliidi  Hum  poorest  dawn  from  tluce  tTelling  heajaiu,  . 

I  ua  too  perfect  iu,  &o. 

Henry  IT.  part  i  act  iii.  ec.  i. 

7.  The  chaxacteTs  of  the  dramatis  persona,  like  those  in  real 
(life,  are  to  be  inferred  by  tbe  reader ; — they  are  Sot  told  to^im. 
And  it'  iB  -well  worth  remarUiig  that  SbakBpear«'s  characters, 
like  those  in  real  life,  are  very  commonly  misanderstood,  and 
almost  al^vuys  underrtood  by  difleient  persons  in  different  vayt. 
The  causes  are  the  same  in  either  caae.  If  you  take  only  what 
the  fiiends  of  the  character  say,  ymi  may  bo  deceived,  and  still 
more  so,  if  that  which  his  enemies  say  ;  nay,  even  the  character* 
himself  sees  himself  throogh  th6  medium'of  his  character,  and 
not  exactly  as  he  is.  Take  all  together,  not  oniitting  a  shrewd 
hint  from  the  clown  or  the  fool,  and  perhaps  yoi»  imprearion  will 
be  right ;  and  yon  may  know  whether  you  bsTe  in  fact  discov- 
ered the  poet's  own  idea,  by  all  the  speeches  receiving  light  from 
it,  and  attesting  its  reality  by  r^eoting  it. 

Lastly,  in  Shakspeare  the  heterogeneous  is  united,  as  it  is  in 
^'  nature.  You  must  not  suppose  a  pressure  or  passion  always 
<  acting  on  or  in  the  chsraeter  ! — passion  in  Shakspeare  is  that  by 
^  which  the  individual  is  distinguislied  from  others,  not  that  which 
makes  a  difierent  kind  of  him.  Bhakspeate  followed  the  main 
inarch  of  the  human  afiections.  He  entered  into  no  analysis  of 
the  passions  ot  faiths  of  men,  but  assured  himself  that  such  and 
such  passions  and  faiths  were  grounded  in  our  common  natnie, 
and  not  in  the  mere  accidents  of  ignorance  or  disease.  This  is  an 
important  consideration  and  constitutes  our  Shakspeare  the  morn- 
ing star,  the  guide  and  the  pioneer,  of  true  philosophy. 


OtJTLlNB  OF  AN  IHTEODUOTORT  LEOTURE  UPON  SHAK- 
SPEABE. 

Or  that  species  of  writing  termed  tragi-oomedy,  much  has  been 
produced  and  doomed  to  the  shelf.  Shakspeare's  comic  are  cou- 
tinnally  re-acting  upon  his  tragic  characters.  Lear,  wandering 
amidst  the  tempest,  has  all  hie  feeings  of  distress  increased  by 
the  orezflowingB  of  the  wild  wit  of  the  fool,  as  vinegar  poured 
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■pm  woimda  ezaoob&tca  tiieit  pnJD.     Tbas  eren  his  eotnio  hn- 
mot  tendi  to  tb«  development  of  tngic  pawion. 

The  next  chaiBcteriEtie  of  ShakBpe&re  is  hii  keeping  at  all 
times  in  the  high  road  of  life,  kc.*  Another  evidence  of  hie  «l- 
qninte  judgment  is,  tiiat  he  eeizei  hold  of  popnlai  tales ;  Lear 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice-  xreM  pt^nlai  tales,  bnt  aie  so  ex- 
cellently manafed,  that  both  are  the  repretentatiottB  of  men  in  all 
countriea  and  of  all  times. 

Bit  dramas  do  not  aiise  absolutely  ont  of  some  one  extraor- 
diBMy  cirenmetanoe,  &e  eoenee  may  stand  independently  <^  any 
^  BDch  ode  conneotmg  incident,  as  fiutfafal  re|tteaentations  of  men 
and  manttera.  In  hia  mode  of  drawing  choracten  there  are  no  ' 
pompons  descriptions  of  a  man  by  himself;  his  character  is  to  be 
drawn,  ae  in  real  life,  from  the  whole  ooune  of  tiie  play,  or  out 
of  the  moatbB  of  bin  enemies  or  frienda.  This  may  be  exempli;' 
lied  in  Folonius,  whose  character  has  been  often  misrepresented, 
^akspeore  never  intended  him  for  a  buflbon,  lce.\ 

Arothei  excellence  of  Shokapeare  in  which  no  writer  equals  , 
biin,  is  in  the  language  of  nature.  So  correct  is  it,  that  we  can 
see  oui'^Ives  in  every  page.  The  style  and  manner  have  also  \ 
that  felicity,  that  not  a  sentence  can  he  read,  without  its  being 
diMuoYered  if  it  is  Shaksperian.  In  observation  of  living  charac- 
tcrs^-of  landlords  and  postilions  Fielding  has  great  excellence  ; 
but  in  drawing  from  his  own  heart,  and  depicting  that  species  of 
character,  which  no  observation  could  teach,  he  failed  in  com- 
parison with  Richardson,  who  perpetually  places  himself  as  it 
were,  in  a  day-dream.  Shakspeare  excels  in  both.  'Witness  the 
accuracy  of  character  in  Juliet'a  Nurse  ;  while  for  the  great 
characters  of  lago,  Othello,  Hamlet,  Richard  III.,  to  which  he 
could  never  have  seen  any  thing  similar,  he  seems  invariably  to 
have  asked  himself,  How  should  I  act  or  speak  in  such  ciicum- 
stances  ?  His  comic  characters  are  also  peculiar.  A  drunken 
constable  was  not  uncommon;  but  be  mokes  foUjr  a  vehiole  for 
wit,  as  in  Bogbeny :  evftry  thing  is  a  twfr-stratvm  on  which  hia 
genius  can  erect  &e  mightiest  snpentmctnre. 

To  distinguish  that  which  is  legitimate  in  Shakspeai^  from 

■  See  the  forsgoiDg  Earay.— S.  C. 

t  See  the  Notes  on  Hamlet,  whidi  contain  the  same  genn-U  viev  of  the 
dttraiter  of  Polraiiu.  As  there  are  a  few  additjonal  hlnta  in  the  preawt 
r«p<vt,  I  have  thonghl  it  wwth  priating. — S.  0. 
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wli»t  does  not  belong  to  him,  we  must  obBcrve  hu  varied  images 
symbolical  of  novel  truth,  thrusting  by,  and  seeming  to  trip  up 
each  other,  &om  an  impetoosily  of  thought,  producing  a  flowing 
metre  and  seldtnn  closing  with  the  line.  In  Pericles,  a  play 
written  fifty  yean  befbte,  but  altered  by  Bbakspeaie,  his  additions 
may  be  recognized  to  half  a  line,  from  the  metre,  v^ch  hu  the 
saane  perfection  in  the  flowing  continuity  of  interciuuigeabla 
metrical  pauses  in  his  earliest  plays,  as  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost.* 

Lastly  contrast  his  moraiity  with  the  'writers  of  his  own  or  of 
th«  succeeding  age,  Jcc.t  IT  a  man  speak  injuriously  of  «ut 
friend,  our  vindication  of  him  is  naturally  waim.  Bhskspeare 
has  been  accosed  of  profaueness.  1  fiii  my  part  have  acquired 
from  perusal  of  him,  a  habit  of  looking  into  my  own  heart,  and 
am  confident  that  Shakqware  is  an  author  of  all  otheiB  the  most' 
calculated  to  make,his  readers  better  as  well  as  wiser. 


Shakspeaxe,  possessed  of  wit,  burner,  fancy  and  imaginatiou, 
built  up  an  outward  world  from  the  stores  within  his  mind,  as 
the  bee  finds  a  hivef  from  a  thousand  sweets  gathered  from  a 
thousand  flowers.  He  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but 'a  great 
philoBopher.  Richard  III.,  lago,  and  Fabtaff  are  men  who  re- 
verse the  order  of  things,  who  place  intellect  at  the  head,  whereas 
it  ought  to  follow,  like  Geometry,  to  prove  and  to  confirm.  'No 
man,  either  heto  or  saiot,  ever  acted  from  an  unmixed  motive ; 
for  let  him  do  what  he  will  lightly,  still  Conscience  whispers  "it 
is  youT  duty."  Richard,  laughing  at  conscience  and  sneering  at 
religion,  felt  a  confidence  in  his  intellect,  which  ui^ed  him  to 
commit  the  most  horrid  crimes,  because  he  felt  himBelT,  although 
inferior  in  form  and  shape,  superior  to  those  arouad  him ;  he  felt 

*  Lamb  comparing  Flebjher  vith  SLslcapeare,  wrlt^  thus :  "  Fletcher's 
idew  movetl  bIot  ;  his  rersificatieii,  tbougb  sweet,  is  tediouB,  it  stops  st 
every  turn ;  he  l^s  line  upon  line,  matiDg  tip  one  after  the  other,  adding 
imsge  to  image  so  deliberately,  that  we  see  their  junctnree.  Shakgpesre 
mingles  every  thing,  runs  line  into  line,  embarrasses  seotences  sod  metsr 
[Jiora ;  before  one  idea  hw  buret  ita  shell,  another  ie  hatched  and  clamor- 
ous for  diBchHiire,'     Character)  of  Dram.  Writen,  eontmtp.  vtith  ShahtpeaTs. 

f  See  the  forgoing  Essay. 

%  There  most  have  been  some  iniatake  in  the  report  of  this  seiitiCt>e>t 
ooless  there  was  a  momentary  lapae  of  mind  oa  the  part  of  the  leOtarer. 
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ha  poBKssed  a.  powei,  which  they  had  not.  lago,  on  the  lanie 
principle,  conscioufl  of  superioi  Intellect,  gave  bcc^  to  his  enTy, 
and  hesitated  not  to  ruin  s.  gallant,  open  and  generonn  friend  in 
the  moment  of  felicity,  because  he  waa  not  promoted  as  he  ex* 
peoted.  Othello  was  euperioi  in  place,  but  lago  felt  him  to  be 
inferior  in  intellect,  and  onrestiaincd  by  conscience,  trunpled 
npon  him.— Falat&fi]  not  &  degraded  man  of  genius,  like  Bunu, 
but  a  man  of  degraded  genius,  with  the  same  Mmsciousnen  of 
superiority  to  bis  companions,  fastened  himself  on  a  young  Prinee, 
to  prove  how  much  his  influence  ou  an  heii-spparent  would  exceed 
tb&t  of  a  statesman.  With  this  view  he  heBitated  not  to  adopt 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  characters,  that  of  an  open  and  pio- 
tessed  har  ;  even  hia  sensuahty  was  subaerrient  to  bin  intellect  \ 
for  be  appeared  to  drink  sack,  that  be  might  have  occasion  to 
shew  off  his  wit.  One  thing,  however,  worthy  of  observation,  i> 
the  perpetual  contrast  of  labor  in  Falstaff  to  produce  wit,  with 
the  ease  with  which  Prince  Henry  parries  his  shafts ;  and  the 
final  contempt  which  such  a  character  deserves  aod  receives 
from  the  young  king,  when  Faktaff  exhibits  the  struggle  of  in- 
ward determination  with  an  outward  show  of  humility. 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  each  according  to  its  priority  in  time,  by  proofe  de- 
rived from  external  documents.  How  unsuccessful  these  at- 
tempts have  been  might  easily  be  shown,  not  only  from  the 
widely  diflerent  resblts  arrived  at  by  men,  all  deeply  versed  in 
the  Uack-letter  books,  old  plays,  pamphlets,  manuscript  records 
and  catalogues  of  that  age,  but  also  from  the  fallacious  and  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  facts  and  assumptions  on  which  the 
evidence  rests.  In  that  age,  when  the  press  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  controversial  or  practical  divinity, — when  the  law,  the 
church  and  the  state  engrossed  all  honor  and  respectability, — 
when  a  degree  of  disgrace,  letntM"  quadam  infamia  maada,  was 
attached  to  the  publication  of  poetry,  and  even  to  have  sported 
with  the  Muse,  as  a  private  relaxation,  was  supposed  to  be — a 
venial  fault,  indeed,  yet — something  beneath  the  gravity  of  a 
wise  man, — when  the  professed  poets  were  so  poor,  that  the  very 
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AXpenflea  of  the  preui  demanded  the  liherality  of  lome  wealthy 
individual,  bo  that  two  thirds  of  Speoser's  poetic  works,  and  those  - 
most  highly  praised  hy  hia  learned  admirers  and  frieada,  remained 
for  many  yean  in  manuscript,  and  in  manuMuript  perished, — 
when  the  amateurs  of  the  stage  were  coraparatiTely  few,  and 
therefore  for  the  greater  part  more  or  less  known  to  eaeh  other, — 
when  we  know  that  the  plays  rf  Shakspeare,  hoth  dnring  and 
after  his  life,  were  the  property  of  the  stage,  and  pnbUshed  by 
the  players,  doubtless  according  to  their  notions  of  acceptability 
with  the  Tisitaats  of  the  theatre, — in  soch  an  age,  and  nnder 
snch  circnmstanees,  can  an  alloBion  or  reference  to  any  drama  or 
poem  in  the  publication  of  a  contemporary  be  reoeived  as  oon- 
clnsive  evidence,  that  such  drama  or  poem  had  at  that  time 
been  published  ?  Or,  further,  can  the  priority  of  publication  it- 
self prove  any  thing  in  favor  of  actually  prior  composition. 

We  are  tolerably  certain,  indeed,  that  the  Venus  and  Adomi. 
and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  were-  his  two  earliest  poems,  and 
Aongh  not  printed  until  1593,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  rf  his 
age,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  had  remained  by  him 
in  manuscript  many  yearf.  For  Mr.  Mdone  has  made  it  hi^y 
probable,  that  he  had  commenced  a  writer  for  the  sta^e  in  1591, 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  Shakspeare  himself 
asnires  us  that  the  Yemis  and  Adonis  was  the  first  heii  of  his 
invention.* 

Baffled,  then,  in  the  attempt  to  derive  any  satiis&ction  from 
outward  documents,  we  liiay  easily  stand  ezcnsed  if  we  turn  our 
researches  towards  the  internal  evidences  furnished  by  the  writ- 
ings themselves,  witB  no  other  positive  data  than  the  known 
lacts,  that  the  Tenus  and  Adonis  was  printed  in  1593,  the  Rape 
of  Lucrece  in  1594,'and  that  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  appeared 
in  1595, — and  with  no  other  presumptions  than  that  the  poems, 
his  very  first  productions,  were  written  many  years  earher, — (for 
who  can  believe  that  Shakspeare  oould  have  remained  to  his 
twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year  withont  attempting  poetic  compo- 
mtion  of  any  kind  ?)^-and  that  between  these  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  there  had  intervened  one  or  two  other  dramas,  or  the 
chief  materials,  at  least,  of  them,  although  they  may  very  possi- 

•  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  inTention  prove  deformed,  I  aball  be  sorry 
it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  •lie. 

Dedication  of  tlie  T.  aad  A.  to  L:>rd  Sonthampton. 
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bbf  have  appeared  after  the  boccms  of  the  Komeo  and  Juliet  and 
■Dine  other  circumatEkitceB  had  given  the  poet  an  authority  with 
the  proprietors,  and  created  a  prepoeseaaioa  in  hia  favor  with  the 
theatrical  aadiraiceB. 


First  Epoch. 
ThQ  London  Prodigal. 
CrcHnwell. 

Henry  TI.,  three  parts,  first  edition. 
The  old  King  John. 
Edward  III. 

The  old  Taming  of  the  Shtew. 
Pericles. 
All  these  are  traniition-worb,  TlebergangswerJee ;  not  his,  yet 
of  him. 

Second  Epoch. 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well :— hut  afterwards  worked  np 

afresh  {u/mgearbeitet),  especially  Parolles. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona;  a  sketch. 
'  Homeo  and  Juliet ;  first  draft  of  it. 

Third  Epoch 
vises  into  the  full,  although  yonthfiil  Shakspeais;  it  WM  the  neg- 
ative period  of  his  perfection. 

Ijove's  Labor's  Lost 

Twelfth  Night. 

4s  Yon  like  It. 

Midsumnier  Night's  Bream. 

Bichard  II. 

Henry  IV.  and  V. 

Henry  Till. ;  Gelegenheksgedickt. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  at  present. 

Uenhant  of  Venice. 

Fourth  Epoch. 
Uuch  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Uerry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  first  editi<8U 
Henry  VI. ;  rifadmento 
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Fifth  Epoch. 
The  period  of  beauty  was  now  patt ;  and  that  of  dstfii 
grandeur  Bocceeda. 

Lear. 

Uacbeth, 

Hwnlet. 

Timon  of  Adiens ;  an  aiter-Tibratioii  of  Hamlet. 

TtoUus  and  CreBdda  ;   U^ergang  in  die  Ironie. 

The  Roman  Flap. 

King  John,  aa  at  j»«sent. 

llerry  Wives  of  Windsor.  ] 

Taming  of  the  Shrew.       | 

Measure  for  Meaeure. 

Othello. 

Tempest. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Oymbeline. 

CI.ASSIFICATIOH  ATTBHPTSD,    1810. 

^lakspeare'i  earliest  dramas  I  take  to  be. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost. 

All's  WeU  That  ^ads  Well. 

Comedy  of  Errors 

Borneo  and  Juliet. 
In  the  second  class  I  ret^on 

-Uidmuumer  Night's  Dieaiq. 

Ab  Yon  Like  It. 

Tempest. 

Twelfth  Night. 
In  the  third,  as  indicating  a  greater  energy — ^not  merely  of 
poetry,  but — of  all  the  world  of  thought,  yet  still  with  some  of 
the  growing  pains,  and  the  a-wkwardness  of  growth,  I  jdttce 

Troilns  and  Ctessida. 

Oymbeline. 

Uerchant  of  Venice. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  - 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 


L)i.-reM>,G001^I.C 
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In  the  fourth,  I  place  the  plays  cantainiiig  the  greatest  chnr- 
acters  : 

Uacbeth. 
Lear. 

Hajnlet. 

Othello. 
And  lastly,  the  historic  dramas,  in  order  to  he  able  to  show  my 
reasotiH  for  rejecting  seme  whole  plays,  and  very  many  scenes  in 
othen. 

CLASSIFICATION  ATTEMFTED,    1819. 

I  think  Shakspeare's  earliest  dramatic  attempt — perhaps  even 
prior  in  conception  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  planned  -before 
he  left  Stratford — was  Love's  Labor's  Lost.  Shortly  afterwards  I 
suppose  Foricles  and  certain  scenes  in  Jcronymo  to  have  been 
produced  ;  and  in  the  same  epoch,  I  place  the  Winter's  Tale  and 
Oymbeline,  difiering  from  the  Pericles  by  the  entire  rifacimento 
of  it,  when  Shakspeare's  celebrity  as  poet,  and  his  interest,  no 
less  than  his  influence  as  a  manager,  enabled  him  to  bring  for- 
ward the  laid-by  labors  of  his  youth.  The  example  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus,  which,  as  weld  as  Jeronymo,  was  meet  popuhir  in  Shak- 
Glare's  first  epoch,  had  led  the  young  dramatist  to  the  lawless 
mixture  of  dates  and  manners.  In  this  same  epoch  I  should 
place  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  speci- 
men of  poetical  &rce  in  our  language,  that  is,  intentionally  such  ; 
so  that  all  the  distinct  kinds  of  drama,  which  might  be  educed  d 
priori,  have  their  representatives  in  Shakspeare's  works.  I  say 
intentionally  such  ;  £ir  many  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ben  Jonaon's  comedies  are  farce-plots.  I 
add  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  originally  intended  as  the  counter- 
part of  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Uidsnmmer 
Night's  Dream,  Uuch  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Borneo  and 
luliet. 

Second  Epoch. 

Kichard  U. 

King.  John. 

Henry  Yl., — nfacimenlo  only. 

Bicbard  DI. 


Third  Epoch, 
Henry  IV. 


uiBnieob,  Google 
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Merry  Wives  of  WindKir. 

Heniy  Tin., — a  sort  of  historical  masque,  ot  show  play. 

FtMfth  Epoch 
gives  all  the  graces  and  facilities  of  a  genius  in  fiill  possesaioa 
and  habitnal  exercise  of  power,  and  peculiarly  of  the  feminine, 
the  lady's  character. 

Tempest. 

As  Yon  Like  It. 
'  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Twelfth  Kight, 
and,  finally,  at  its  very  point  of  culnunation,— 

Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Macbeth. 

Othello. 

Zast  Epoat, 
when  the  energies  of  intellect  in  the  cycle  of  genius  were,  though 
in  a  rich  and  more  potentiated  form,  becoming  predominant  over 
passion  and  creative  self-manifestation- 

Measuie  for  Measure. 

Timoa  of  Athens. 

Coriolanus. 

Julius  Ccesar. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 
MeroiJul,  wonder-making   Heaven  !    what  a  man   was  this 
Bhakspeare !    Myiiadrminded,  indeed,  he  was. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TEUPEST. 

Theee  is  a  sort  of  improbability  with  which  we  are  shocked 
in  dramatic  representation,  not  less  than  in  a  narrattre  of  real 

(life.  Consequently,  there  must  be  rules  respecting  it ;  and  as 
roles  are  nothing  but  means  to  an  end  previously  ascertained — 
(inattention  to  which  ufaple  truth  has  been  the  occasion  of  all 
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Ae  pedantry  of  the  French  school), — m  must  fint  determine 
what  theinunediate  end  oi  object  of  the  drama  is.  And  here,  aa 
I  have  previoDaly  remarked,  I  find  two  extremes  of  oritioal  de- 
cision ; — the  French,  which  evidently  prsBuppoaea  that  a  perfect 
delnaion  is  to  be  aimed  at, — an  o^nnion  which  Doede  no  fi«eh 
confutation ;  and  the  exact  opposite  to  it,  bio&ght  forward  by 
Dr.  Jiiuaaon,  who  suppoees  the  auditors  throughout  in  the  fiill 
lefleotiTe  knowledge  of  the  cttntrary.  In  eTinoing  the  impooai- 
bility  of  delunon,  he  make*  no  eufficieat  ailow^ce  for  an  later-  ] 
mediate  state,  which  I  have  before  distingmahed  by  the  term,  ! 
illusion,  and  haVe  attempted  to  illustrate  its  quality  and  character  } 
fay  reference  to  our  mental  state,  when  dreaming'.  In  both  cases  A 
we  simply  do  not  judge  the  imagery  to  be  unreal ;  there  is  aneg-  / 
ative  reality,  and  no  laote.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  mind  &om  placing  itself,  or  being  jilaced,  gradually  in 
that  state  in  iriiich  the  images  have  such  negative  reaUty  for 
the  auditor,  destroys  tins  illnson,  aikd  is  dramatically  impiobaUe. 

Sow  the  production  of  this  efiect— a  sense  of  improbability—  | 
will  depend  on  the  d^ree  of  excitement  in  which  the  mind  is  ' 
nqipoHed  to  be.     Many  things  would  be  intolerable  in  the  first 
■oene  of  a  play,  that  would  not  at  all  interrupt  our  enjoyment 
in  the  height  of  the  interest,  when  the  narrow  cockpit  may  be 
made  to  hold 

The  TBsty  field  of  Frauoe,  or  we  may  aram 
'Within  its  iroodee  0,  the  verj  ouqaes 
Thst  did  sffright  the  sir  at  Agincourt 

Agun,  on  the  other  hand,  many  obvious  improbabilities  will  be 
endured,  as  belonging  to  the  groundwork  of  the  story  rather  than 
to  the  drama  itself,  in  the  first  Sceuea,  which  would  disturb  or 
disentrance  us  from  all  illusion  in  the  acme  of  om:  excitement ; 
as  for  instance,  Lear's  division  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Cordelia. 

Bnt,  although  the  other  excellences  of  the  drama  besides  this  , 
dramatiQ  probability,  as  unity  of  interest,  with  distinctneaB  and  ,Q^  ^ 
subordination  of  the  characters,  and  appropiiateness  of  style,  are  ,  J  - 
all,  so  for  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  inward  excitement,  means  j  /..  r^ . 
towards  accomplisliing  the  chief  end,  that  of  producing  and  sup-  .'/' 
porting  this  willing  illusion, — yet  they  do  not  on  that  aooon&t  .  '"''' ' 
cease  to  be  ends  themselves  ;  and  we  must  remember  that,  as. 


n  scnm  on  the  tshprt. 

•oeh,  tbey  cany  theii  own  jutti£«»tion  with  them,  u  long  u  tfany 
I  do  not  contr&vone  or  interrupt  the  total  illuuon.  It  b  ant  even 
alwaya,  or  cf  ueceMUty,  an  otijeotion  to  them,  that  they  prevtmt 
the  illusion  fivnt  lising  to  as  great  a  height  a«  it  might  athexwue 
h&TQ  attain«d  ;-^t  it  enough  that  they  are  aimply  oompatilde 
with  u  high  a  degtea  of  it  as  is  reqtiiiite  for  the  purpoae.  !Nay, 
tqton  particular  ooaanons,  a  palpable  improbabihty  may  be  baz- 
trded  by  a  great  gmiius  ibr  the  express  purpose  of  kee^ng  down 
the  intetut  of  a  merely  instmnuntai  scene,  which  would  othei- 
.  viae  mAke  too  great  an  imi»efleion  for  the  harmony  of  the  entire 
illuuon.  Had  the  panorama  been  invented  in  the  time  of  Pope 
[jeo  X.,  Baffael  would  still,  I  doubt,  not,  hare  smiled  in  contempt 
Bt  the  regret,  that  the  btoom-twigs  and  scrubby  bushes  at  the 
bade  of  some  of  his  grand  pictures  were  sot  as  probable  trees  as 
those  in  the  exhiUtion. 

The  Tempetit  is  a  specimen  of  the  purely  romantic  drama,  in 
which  the  interest  is  not  historical,  or  dependent  upon  fidelity  of 
portraiture,  is  the  natural  connection  of  events,— but  is  a  birth 
of  the  imagination,  and  rests  only  on  the  eo<^atioB  uid  uniwL 
of  the  elements  groiited  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  poet.  It  is  a 
■peciee  of  drama  which  owes  no  allegianoe  to  time  or  space,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  errors  of  chronology  and  geography — «o 
mortal  uns  in  any  species — ore  venial  faults,  and  count  ;^r 
nothing.  It  addresses  itself  entirely  to  the  imaginative  faculty  ; 
and  although  the  illusion  may  be  assisted  by  the  efiect  on  the 
senses  of  the  complicated  scenery  and  decorations  of  modem  times, 
.  yet  this  sort  of  assistance  is  dangerous.  Foi  the  principal  and 
cmly  genuine  excitement  ought  to  oome  from  within, — from  the 
1  moved  and  sympathetic  ima^nation  ;  whereas,  where  so  much 
u  adiiressed  to  the'  mere  external  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
the  spiritual  vison  is  apt  to  languish,  and  the  attraction  fiom 
wiUiout  will  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  proper  and  only  Ulti- 
mate interest  which  is  intended  to  spring  from  within. 

The  mmance  opens  with  a  busy  scene  admirably  apjaofaiat* 
to  the  kind  of  drama,  and  giving,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  harmony.  It  prepares  and  initiates  the  excitement  required 
for  the  entire  piece,  and  yet  does  not  demand  any  thing  from  the- 
speotatore,  which  theii  previous  habits  had  not  fitted  them  to 
imderstand.  It  is  the  bustle  of  a  tempest,  from  which  the  real 
h<»TOis  are  abstnutted; — therefore  it  is  poetical,  though  not  in 
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Btiictneaa  natural — (the  dittuiatioii  to  which  I  have  so  often  al- 
luded)— and  ia  jmipcHely  reetraiaed  fcom  concentering  the  inter- 
est on  itself,  but  used  merely  aa  w  induction  or  tuning  for  what 
is  to  fbllo'W.   . 

!□  the  second  scene,  Prosperb's  upeechei,  till  the  entrance  of 
Ariel,  contain  the  fineet  example,  I  lemember,  of  retroapectiTe 
narration  for  tine  purpose  of  «xcil^  immodiate  inteiest,  and  put- 
tuig  the  audience  in  poueeaion  of  all  the  information  neceaaaiy 
fin  the  understanding  ef  the  plot.*  Observe,  too,  the  p^eot 
prohahility  of  the  moment  chosen  hy  Proepero  (tlie  very  Shak- 
«peare  himsalf,  as  it  were,  of  the  tempest)  to  open  ont  the  trnth 
ts  his  daugfiter,  hia  own  romantic  beating,  and  how  completely 
any  thing  that  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  ma- 
gician, is  recoueiled  and  shaded  in  the  humanity  and  natural 
feelings  of  the  lather.  In  the  very  first  speech  of  Miranda  the 
Eimphcity  and  tenderness  of  h^r  character  are  at  once  laid  open  ; 
— ^it  would  have  been  lost  in  direct  contact  with  the  agitation  of 
the  first  scene.  The  opinion  once  prevailed,  hut,  happily,  is  now 
Abandoned,  that  Fletcher  alone  wrote  for  women  ; — the  truth  is, 
that  with  very  few,  and  those  partial  exceptions,  the  female 
chaifteters  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Flether  are,  when  of 
the  hght  kind,  not  decent ;  when  heroic,  complete  viragos.  .But 
in  Shakspeare  all  the  elements  of  womanhood  are  holy,  and  there 
i«  the  sweet,  yet  dignified  feeling  of  all  that  continuates  society, 
as  sense  of  ancestry  and  of  sex,  with  a  purity  uaaasailable  by  soph- 
istty,  beoause  it  rests  not  in  the  analytic  processea,  but  in  that 
sane  equipoise  of  the  fiiculties,  during  which  the  feelings  are  lep- 
resentative  of  all  past  experience, — not  of  the  individual  only, 

"  JVo.  Mark  his  oraydition,  and  th'  event ;  than  teU  nw, 

If  this  mi^t  b«  a.  brother. 
Mira.  I  should  em, 

To  think  but  oobl  j  of  my  gTaudmother ; 
Qood  womhs  httTS  bore  bad  eons. 
Pro.  Now  the  conditioEi,  An. 
"BuitAaidhai  anoteuprai  this  passage,  and  euggeets  that  Shakspeare  pUced 

Pre,  Qood  womha  have  bore  bad  soni, — 
Now  tike  emdition. 
Ur.' Coleridge  vrltee in  tbemargiD:  "I  cannot  but  believe  tiiat  Theobald 
Is  quite  right"— fil 
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but  of  all  those  by  whom  iba  htu  been  educated,  «nd  their  pcds- 
eesBOTS  even  up  to  the  fint  mother  that  hved.  Shakspeare  law 
that  the  want  of  prominence,  which  Pope  uotieee  for  sarcum, 
,  (yna  the  bleued  beauty  of  the  woman'B  character,  and  knew  that 
It  aioM  not  from  any  deficiency,  but  from  the  more  exquiaite  har- 
mony of  all  the  puts  cf  the  moral  being  conatitntii^  one  living 
total  oi  head  and  heart. )  He  has  drawn  it,  indeed,  in  all  its  dis- 
tinctive energies  of  laith,  patience,  constancy,  f(»titude, — ehowD 
in  all  of  them  as  ibllowing  the  heart,  which  gives  its  remits  by 
a  nice  tact  and  happy  intqition,  without  the  interventiott  of  the 
.  discursive  faculty,  sees  all  things  in  and  by  the  light  of  the  afiec- 
tions,  and  em,  if  it  ever  err,  in  the  exaggerations  of  love  alone. 
In  all  the  Shaksperian  women  there  is  essMitially  the  uune  foon- 
dation  and  principle  ;  the  distinct  individuality  and  varie^  are 
merely  the  result  of  the  modification  of  circumHtanc^,  whether  in.. 
Miranda  the  maiden,  in  Imogen  the  wife,  or  in  Eatherine  the 

'  But  to  return.'  The  appearance  and  characters  of  the  super 
or  ultra-natural  servants  are  finely  contrasted.  Ariel  has  in 
every  thing  the  airy  tint  which  gives  the  name  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Mirsada  is  never  directly,  brought  into  oomparison 
with  Ariel,  lest  the  natural  and  human  of  the  one  and  the  su- 
pernatural of  the  other  should  tend  to  neutralize  each  otiKx ; 
CaUban,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all  earth,  all  condensed  and  gross 
in  feelings  and  images  ;  .(^^  he  has  the  dawnings  of  understand- 
ing without  reason  or  the  moral  sense,  and  in  him,  as  in  some 
I  brute  animals,  this  advance  to  the  int^ectual  faculties,  without 
the  moral  sense,  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  vice.  For  it  is 
in  the  primacy  of  the  moral  being.only  that  man  is  truly  human  ; 
in  his  inteUeotnal  powers  he  is  certainly  approached  by  the  brutes, 
and,  man's  whole  system  duly  considered,  those  powers  can  not 
be  considered  other  than  means  to  an  end,  that  is,  to  morality. 

ta  this  scene,  as  it  proceeds,  is  displayed  the  impression  made 
by  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  on  each  other  ;  it  is  love  at  first  sight ; 

At  the  Siet  Bigbt 
Thej  have  chang'd  ejes : — 

mud  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  all  cases  of  real  love,  it  is  at  one 
nwment  that  it  takes  place.  That  moment  may  have  been  pre- 
pared by  previous  esteem,  admiiation,  or  even  afieotion, — yet 
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love  EeemB  to  require  a  momentaTy  act  of  Tolititm,  by  which  a 
tacit  bond  of  deTotion  is  imposed,— ^  bond  not  to  be  there&ftei 
brden  without  violating  what  should  be  laered  in  our  nature. 
How  finely  is  the  tnte  Shskspeiian  scene  contrasted  with  Dryden's 
vulgar  alteration  of  it,  in  which  a  mere  ludicnms  psycfaologioal 
experiment,  ss  it  were,  is  tried — displaying  nothing  but  indelicacy 
without  passion.  Prospero's  intermption  of  the  conrtship  has 
(dlen  see^ted  to  me  to  have  no  sufficient  motive  ;  still  his  alleged 
nuon — 

lest  too  light  iriimiDg 
Makfl  the  priis  li^t — 

IB  enoi^h  for  the  ethereal  conaectious  of  the  romantic  imagina- 
tion, although  it  would  not  be  so  for  the  historical.*  The  whole 
courting  Bcene,  indeed,  in  the  banning  of  the  thiid  act,  between 
the  lovers,  is  a  masterpiece ;  and  the  iirst  dawn  of  -disobedience 
in  the  mind  of  MirMida  to  the  command  of  her  father  is  very  i 
finely  drawn,  bo  as  to  seem  the  working  of  the  Scriptural,  com- 
mand, Thou  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  kc.  O  !  mthwhat 
exquisite  purity  this  scene  is  conceived  and  executed  !  Shak- 
speare  may  sometimes  be  gross,  but  I  boldly  say  that  he  is  always 
moral  and  modest.  Alas  !  in  this  our  day  decency  of  manners  is 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  morality  of  heart,  and  delicacies  for 
vice  ate  allowed,  whilst  groBsneBS  against  it  is  hypocritically,  or 
at  least  morbidly,  condemned. 

In  this  play  are  admirably  dietched  the  vices  generally  accom- 
panying a  low  degree  of  civilization  ;  and  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  Shakspeare  has,  as  in  many  other  place^  shown 
the  tendency  in  bad  men  to  indulge  in  scorn  and  contemptuous 
expressio&s,  as  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  their  own  uneasy  feelings 
of  inferiority  to  the  good,  and  also,  by  making  the  good  ridiculous, 
of  rendering  the  transitios  of  others  to  wickedness  easy.  Shak- 
speare never  puts  habitual  scorn  into  the  mouths  of  other  than 
bad  men,  as  here  in  the  instances  of  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 
The  scone  of  the  intended  assassination  of  Alonzo  and  Gonsalo  is 

*  Fer.  Yes,  bitii,  and  sll  his  Lords,  the  Doke  of  Milan, 

And  his  Is'BTe  son,  being  twain. 
Theobald  remarlu  that  nobody  was  lost  ia  the  wrecl; ;  and  jet  that  no  Booh 
tiuiracter  is  introduced  in  the  fable,  aa  iha  Duke  of  Uilao'a  ion.    iSr.  0, 
notes :  "  Huat  not  Feidiaand  have  believed  he  was  lost  In  Uie  fleet  that  the 
tempest  scattered  f — JiUL 
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an  exsct  oonnterput  of  the  wene  betwaea  Uaobeth  and  hii  ]tuij, 
only  pitched  ia  a  lower  key  throngboat,  as  deaigned  to  be  fros- 
tnted  and  oonceoled,  and  exhibiting  the  same  profouad  manage- 
meot  in  the  maimei  of  familiarizing  a  mind,  not  immetUately  le- 
cipieat,  to  the  niggestion  of  gnilt,  by  awociating  the  proposed 
crime  with  aomething  ludicroua  or  out  of  plaoe,^ — Boroething  not 
habitually  matter  of  Teveienoe.  fiy  this  kiod  tf  Bophistry  the  - 
imaginatioa  and  fancy  are  first  bribed  to  ctmtemplate  the  RUg- 
geated  act,  and  at  length  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  Obserre 
how  the  efiect  of  this  scene  is  heightened  by  another  counterpart 
of  it  in  low  life, — that  between  the  conspiraton  Stephano,  Cah- 
ban,  and  Triaoulo  in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  in  which 
there  are  the  same  essential  characteristics. 

In  this  play  and  in  this  scene  of  it  are  aleo  ehown  the  springn 
of  the  Tul^  in  politics, — of  that  kind  of  politics  which  ia  in- 
woren  with  human  nature.  In  his  treatment  of  this  subject, 
wherever  it  occurs,  Shakspeare  is  quite  peculiar.  In  other  wri- 
ters we  find  the  particular  0|nnionB  oi  the  individnal ;  in  Masnn- 
ger  it  is  rank  republioamsm ;  in  Beaumont  and  FJetcber  even 
jure  divino  principles  are  carried  to  excess; — but  Shakspeare 
neyer  promulgates  any  party  tenets.  He  is  always  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  moralist,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  profound 
Teneration  for  all  the  established  iustitntionB  of  society,  and  for 
those  classes  which  fbrm  the  permanent  elements  of  the  state — 
especially  never  introducing  a  professional  character,  as  such, 
otherwise  than  as  respectable.  If  he  must  baye  any  name,  h« 
should  he  styled  a  philosophical  aristocrat,  dehghting  in  those 
hereditary  institutions  which  have  a  tendency  to  bind  one  age  to 
another,  and  in  that  distinction  of  ranks,  of  which,  although  few 
may  be  in  possession,  all  enjoy  the  adTantages.  Hence,  again, 
you  will  obaerre  the  good  nature  with  which  he  serans  always  to 
make  sport  with  the  passiom  and  follies  of  a  mob,  as  -with  an 
irrational  animal.  He  is  never  angry  with  it,  but  hugely  content 
with  holding  up  its  absurdities  to  its  face ;  and  sometimes  you 
may  trace  a  tone  of  almost  afiectionate  superiority,  something 
like  that  in  which  a  (ather  speaks  of  the  rogueries  of  a  child. 
See  the  good-humored  way  in  which  he  describes  Stephano  pass- 
ing from  the  most  licentious  freedom  to  absolute  despotism  over 
Trinculo  and  Caliban.  The  truth  is,  Shakspeare's  characters 
are  all  genera  intensely  individualized ;  the  results  of  meditation, 
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3f'  whltili  oburr&tioa  supplied  the  drapery  and  the  m^n  neoei- 
nry  to  combine  them  with  eiuib  other.  He  had  virtnally  nit- 
veyed.&U.the  great  component  powen  and  impulseB  of  hmnaji 
natiue,— ^ad  seen  that  their  di&erent  combinations  and  snbordi- 
nations  were  in  iaiet  the  indlTiduahzeis  of  m^Di  and  showed  how 
th«ii  haimcmy  was  prodnced  by  reoiprooal  disproportions  of  excess 
or  defiraenoy.  The  language  in  which  these  truths  are.exproned 
was  not  dcawn  ^om  any  set  fashion,  but  &om  the  profomdeBt 
depths  of  his  mnsl  being,  and  is  therefore  &a  all  ages. 
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.  The  characters  in  this  play  are  either  impersonated  out  of 
Shalupeare's  own  miittifornuty  by  imaginatiTe  self-position,  or 
out  of  such,  as  a  country  town  and  school-boy's  observation  might ' 
supply, — the  curate,  the  schoolmaster,  the  Armado  (whooven  in 
my  time  was  not  extinct  in  the  cheaper  inns  of  North  Wales), 
and  so  on.  The  satire  is  chiefiy  on  folli^  of  words.  Biron  and 
Rosaline  are  evidently  the  pre-existent  state  of  Benedict  and 
Beatrice,  aaA  so,  perhaps,  is  B(^et  of  Lafen,  and  Costard  of  the 
■  Tapster  in  Measure  for  lleasure  ;  and  the  frequency  of  the 
chymes,  the  sweetness  as  well  as  the  smoothnees  of  the  metre, 
and  the  number  of  aoute  and  fancifully  illnstrated  aphorisms, 
are  all  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  poet's  youth.  True  genius  begins 
by  generalising  and  condensing ;  it  ends  in  realizing  and  expand- 
ing.    It  first  collects  the  seeds. 

Yet  if  this  juvenile  drama  had.  been  the  only  one  extant  of  oui 
-  ^akspeare,  and  we  possessed  the .  tradition  only  of  his  ripei 
woAs,  or  accounts  of  them  in  writers  who  had  not  even  men- 
tioned this  play, — how  many  of  Sh&kspeare's  characteristic  fea* 
tijres  might  we  not  still  have  discovered  in  Love's  Label's  Lost, 
though  as  in  a  pculrait  taken  oi  hiin  in  his  boyhood. 

I  can  neter  sufficiently  admire  the  wonderful  activity  of  thought 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  rendered  natural, 
as  it  is,  by  the  choice  of  the  characters,  and  the  whimncal  deter- 
mination on  which  the  drama  is  founded.  A  whimsictd  detei- 
minatiop  certainly ; — yet  not  aitogether  so  very  improbable  to 
those  who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
their  Courts  of  Love,  and  all  that  lighter  drapery  of  chivaliyi 
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whiclt  engaged  even,  mighty  kings  with  a  sort  of  lerio-comic  inter- 
est, and  may  well  be  Buppoeed  to  have  oconpied  more  completely 
the  im^ei  ptiuoee,  at  a  time  when  the  noble'a  or  prince's  court 
contained  the  only  theatre  of  the  domain  or  principality.  This 
sort  of  story,  too,  was  admirBhly  suited  to  Shakspeare's  times, 
when  the  English  conrt  was  still  the  foeter-mothw  of  Hie  st^e 
and  the  muses ;  and  when,  in  cooaequence,  the  oourtien,  and 
m«»  of  rank  and  fashion,  afiected  a  display  of  wit,  point,  and 
■ententious  obserratioD,  that  would  be  deemed  intolersUe  at 
present, — but  in  which  a  hundred  years  of  controverff^,  inTolving  . 
every  great  political,  tmd  erei;  dear  domestic,  interest,  had 
trained  all  bat  the  lowest  classes  to  participate.  Add  to  this  the 
very  style  of  the  serm<»is  of  the  time,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
Protestants  to  distinguish  theBuelves  by  long  and  frequent  preach- 
ing, it  will  be  found  that,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  to  the 
abdiention  of  James  U.,  no  country  ever  received  such  a  nati(»ial 
educatiou  as  England. 

Hence  the  comic  matter  chosen  in  the  first  instance  is  a  ridic- 
)  ulcus  imitation  <a  apery  of  this  constant  striving  after  logical 
/  precision,  and  subtle  opposition  of  thonghts,  together  with  a 
making  the  most  of  every  conception  or  image,  by  expressing  it 
under  the  least  expected  property  belonging  to  it,  and  this,  again, 
rendered  specially  absurd  by  being  applied  to  the  most  current 
subjects  and  occmrences.  The  phrases  and  modes  of  combination 
in  argument  were  caught  by  the  most  ignorant  from  the  custom 
of  the  age,  and  their  ridiculous  misapplication  of  them  is  most 
amusingly  exhibited  in  Goatard ;  whiist  examples  suited  only  to 
the  gravest  propositions  and  impersonations,  or  apostrophes  to 
abstract  thoughts  impersonated,  which  are  in  &ct  the  natural  lan- 
guage only  of  the  most  vehement  agitations  of  the  mind,  are  adopt- 
ed by  the  coxoombty  of  Armado  as  mere  artifices  of  ornament. 

The  same  kind  of  intellectual  action  is  exhibited  in  a  more 
serious  and  elevated  strain^  in  many  other  parts  of  this  play. 
Biron's  speech  at  the  end  of  the  finirth  act  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  it.  It  is  logio  clothed  in  rhetoric ; — but  obserre  how 
Stakspeare,  in  his  two-fold  being  of  poet  and  philosopher,  avails 
himself  of  it  to  conrey  profound  truths  in  the  most  lively  images, 
— ^the  whole  remaining  faithful  ta  the  character  supposed  to 
ntter  the  lines,  and  the  cxpreBsionB  themselves  constititdng  a 
further  development  of  that  character  ; — 
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Otlur  slow  uta  ^irel;  keep  -Ute  braio : 

And  theref^e  finding'  barren  pTBctisers, 

Soaroe  show  &  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 

But  love,  first  learned  in  B  lady's  eyea, 

lives  not  alone  immnred  in  tlie  braia ; 

Bat,  with  the  motJon  of  all  elemeatt, 

OonrBea  is  rwift  aa  thon^t  in  every  paver ; 

And  gives  to  every  poirer  a  doaUe  power, 

Above  Uieir  foootiMiB  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  predoua  oetiog  to  the  eye, 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  Uiud ; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  Kmnd, 

When  the  smjMdoua  tread  of  theft  la  stopp'd : 

Zovt'a  feeling  u  more  *ofl  and  seomble, 

llsn  are  tiie  tender  boms  of  oookled  snailt; 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  Uftet' 

For  valor,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  dimUng  trees  in  the  Beeperidea  t 

Sabtle  as  SpUnz ;  as  sweet  and  momoal. 

As  bn^t  Apt^h/s  late^  strung  with  bis  hair ; 

And  wheo  love  speaks,  the  votee  of  all  the  gods 

Ibkea  heaven  drowsy  with  the  faarmraiy. 

WevOT  durst  poet  tonoh  a  pen  to  write, 

IFntil  his  ink  were  temper'd  willi  love's  si^is; 

0^  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mUd  hiumlity. 

From  women's  eyes  tbia  doctrine  I  deHre; 

H^  sparkle  still  tlie  right  Promethean  fire ; 

Th^  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 

llutt  show,  emtain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 

Else,  Done  at  all  In  au^t  proves  ezeellent ; 

Then  Ibols  yon  were  these  womoi  to  fbrswear ; 

Or,  keeping  what  is  swtra,  yon  will  prove  foob. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  oU  men  love ; 

Or  tor  love's  sake,  a  word  Uiat  lovea  all  men; 

Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  Uiese  women ; 

Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 

Let  OS  onoe  loee  our  oaths,  to  find  onrselvee, 

(k  else  we  lose  ourselves  t«  keep  onr  oaths: 

It  is  religicsi,  to  be  thus  ibrsworn ; 

For  ohwity  itself  fijJfils'the  law : 

And  who  can  sever  lovefrun  diarity ! — 

This  is  quite  a  Etudy ; — sometimes  you  see  this  yontliiuL  god  of 
poetry  connecting  disparate  thoughts  purely  by  raeims  of  resem- 
blanoes  in  the  words  exptefising  them — &  thing  in  ch&iracter  in 
lighter  ctonedy,  especially  of  that  kind  in  which  Shakspeare  de- 
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lights,  namely,  the  puipoaed  diapUy  of  Trit,  though,  Bometimes, 
too,  disfiguring  his  graver  scenes  ; — but  mare  often  yov  may  see 
him  doubling  the  natural  connection  or  order  of  logical  conse- 
qnence  in  the  thou^ts  by  tLe  introduction  of  an  artificial  and 
(ought  foi  lesemblance  in  the  words,  as,  tbr  inritttuce,  in  the  third 
line  of  the  play — 

And  tben  grae*  us  in  the  diigriM  of  dmth  ^- 

tbis  being  a  figure  often  having  its  force  and  propriety,  as  jnrti- 
Ged  by  the  law  of  passion,  Wliioh,  inducing  in  the  mind  an  unn< 
Bual  activity,  seeks  for  means  to  waste  its  Hnperfiuity — when  in 
the  highest  degree — in  lyric  repetitions  and  sublime  tautology — 
(at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bo*eed, 
he  fell;  whwe  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  dawn  dead)—ADA,  in 
lower  degrees,  in  making  the  words  themselves  the  subjects  and 
materials  of  that  surplas  action,  and  for  the  same  cause  that  agi- 
tates our  limbs,  and  forces  our  very  gestures  into  a  tempest  in 
states  of  high  excitement. 

The  mere  style  of  narration  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  like  that 
of  .Sgeon  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Comedy,  of  Errors,  and  of  tbe 
Captain  in  the  teccmd  seme  of  Uacbeth,  seems  imitated  with  h> 
defects  and  its  beauties  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  whose  Arcadia, 
though  not  then  published,  was  already  well  known  in  manu- 
script copiee,  and  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  and  ad- 
miration of  Shakspeare  as  the  friend  and  client  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  The  chief  defect  consists  in  the  parentheses  aild 
parenthetic  thoughts  and  descriptions,  suited  neithei  to  the  pas- 
sion of  the  speaker,  nor  the  purpose  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
information  ii  to  be  given,  but  manifestly  betraying  the  author 
himself-^iot  by  way  of  continuous  under-song,  but — ^palpably, 
and  so  as  to  show  themselves  addressed  to  the  general  reader. 
However,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  how  strong  a  presump- 
tion the  diction -and  allusions  of  this  play  afibrd,  that,  though 
Shakspeare's  acquirements  in  the  dead  languages  might  not  be 
such  as  we  suppose  in  a  learned  education,  his  habits  had, 
nevertheless,  been  scholastic,  and  those  of  a  student.  For  a 
young  author's  first  work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pu> 
suits,  and  his  first  observations  of  life  are  either  drawn  irom  the 
immediate  employments  of  his  youth,  and  lr<Hn  the  characteii 
and  images  most  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind  in  the  sitoationi 
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in  which  those  employments  bad  placed  him ; — at  else  they  are 
fixed  oa  euch  oltjecta  and  ocotirrenceB  in  the  world,  u  u«  euily 
ctainected  with,  and  eeem  to  bear  upon,  his  studies  and  the  hith- 
erto exclusive  mbjeols  of  his  meditation.  Jmt  as  Ben  JoaMOU, 
who  applied  himself  to  the  diama  after  having  served  in  Flan- 
den,  fills  his  earliest  plays  with  true  jor  pietended  soldien,  th« 
wrongs  and  neglects  of  the  former,  and  the  abauid  boasts  and 
fcnaveiy  of  their  counterfeits.  So  Lessing's  fint  comedies  are 
^aced  in  the  universities,  and  consist  of  events  and  ohanct«n 
ctmceivable  in  an  academic  ^fb. 

I  will  only  further  remark  the  sweet  and  tempered  gravity, 
with  which  Sbakspeaie  in  the  end  draws  the  only  fitting  monl 
which  such  a.dnuna  afibided.  Here  BouJine  rises  up  to  the  full 
height  of  Beatrice  :—  ' 

Sot.  (MtluTeIbean]ofyoa,m;  tordKna, 
BeEtrfil  »w  joa,  and  the  world's  Ui^  tongue 
Proolalms  ;0D  for  a  Dum  replete  wiOi  modU ; 
Fell  of  comparisouB,  uid  wmuiding  floats, 
Whidi  jou  on  all  estates  will  execute 
Hist  lie  witlun  tiie  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  yonf  frmtftil  brsio. 
And  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  jou  please, 
(Without  the  wlidch  I  am  not  to  be  woo,) 
Ton  sbttU  thia  twalTemmth  term  frno  da;  to  day 
Tint  the  Bpeeidil«8»  eiek,  and  atill  converse 
WUh  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  talk  shall  be, 
Witft  all  thafierea  endesTor  of  your  wit,  - 
To  eoiiwee  the  pained  impoteot  to  imile. 

Birvn.  To  more  wild  lau^ter  in  the  throat  of  deith  f 
It  can  not  be ;  it  Is  impossitle ; 
Mirth  can  not  more  a  soul  in  agony. 

Sot, .  Why,  that's  the  way  to  cboke  a  giUng  spirit, 
Whose  influenoe  is  b^t  of  tbat  loose  grace, 
Which  shallow  innghing  bearers  give  to  fools :    .      . 
A  jest's  proeperily  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  hmi  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  t«igne 
Of  him  that  makes  it:  then,  if  sidkly  ears,        ' 
Deaf 'd  with  the  clamors  of  their  own  dear  groana^ 
Will  hear  your  idle  scoroi,  eontinne  then, 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  &Qlt  withal ; 
Bnt,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit^ 
And  I  shall  find  yon  enp^  of  Oiat  &alt. 
Bight  joyful  of  your  reformati(«L 
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Act  T.  Bc.  2.  In  Biroa's  speech  to  the  Prineesa : 

— and,  thecefore,  like  the  tje. 
Fall  of  itTaying  ahftpca,  of  batdt*,  and  of  fiirniB — 

Either  le&d  stray,  vhich  I  prefer ;  or  thiov,^!^  bkofc  to  th«  pr^ 
oadmg  lines — 

likeUu«7(^f(ill 
Of  Btraying  Bhap«i,  A^ 

In  the  iuoe  scene : 

Siran.  And  what  to  me,  mj  love  I  and  wliat  to  me  I 
Rot,  Tou  miut  be  purged  too,  your  ami  are  rank ; 

You  are  attaint  with  lanlt  and  perjiny : 

narefore,  if  yon  my  &Tor  mean  toget, 

A  twelTemonth  aball  yon  apmid,  and  nerer  reat, 

But  aeek  the  vewy  beds  of  people  lick. 

There  can.  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  about  the  propriety  of  expunging 
this  speeoh  of  Rosaline's ;  it  soils  the  rery  page  that  retains  it. 
Bat  I  do  not  agree  with  "Watburton  and  others  in  striking  out  the 
preceding  line  also.  It  is  quite  in  Biion'e  chaiactei ;  and  Bobei- 
line  not  answering  it  immediately,  Dumain  takes  np  the  qnes- 
tion  for  him,  and,  afiei  he  and  Longaville  are  answered,  Biioa 
with  evident  propriety,  says : — 

Btvdiet  my  miatreai  t  Ao. 

UEDSCUHES  NIQHrS  D&RAM. 
Art  i.  SO.  1. 

Ser.  Oeroesl  toohightobe  enOmlFd  tolow- 
Xyt  Or  eUe  miagraited,  inreepectof  years; 
Str.  0  apite  t  too  old  to  be  mgag'd  to  yoimg— 
Zy*.  Or  eke  it  st«od  npon  the  ohoiee  of  frieada. 
fftr.  OheQ!  to  ehnae  lore  by  another's  eye  I 

Theeb  is  no  authority  for  any  aeration ; — but  I  never  ean 
help  feeling  how  great  an  improvement  it  would  be,  if  the  two 
ibrmer  of  Heimia's  exclamations  were  omitted  ; — the  third  and 
only  appropriate  one  would  then  become  a  beauty,  and  most 
natural. 

lb.  Helena's  speech  : — 

I  win  go  tdl  lum  of  fkir  Hermia'a  &^t,  it, 
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I  un  eonvinced  that  Shakspeare  availed  himself  of  the  title  of 
this  play  in  his  own  mind,  and  worked  upon  it  at  &  dream 
throughout,  but  especially^,  and,  perhapi,  unpleanngly,  in  thu 
broad  determination  of  ungrateful  treachery  in  Helena,  bo  undi» 
guiaedly  avowed  to  henetf,  and  this,  too,  after  the  witty  cool  phi- 
lowphizing  that  precedes,  the  act  itaelf  is  natural,  and  the  re- 
solve BO  to  act  is,  I  fear,  likewise  too  true  a  picture  of  the  lax 
hold  which  principlee  have  on  a  wouuui'b  heart,  when  opposed 
to,  or  even  separated  &om,  passion  and  inclination.  For  women 
are  less  hypocrites  to  their  own  minds  than  men  are,  because  in 
general  they  feel  less  proportionate  abhorrence  of  moral  evil  in 
and  fbt  itself,  and  more  of  its  outward  consequences,  as  detection, 
and  loss  of  character  than  men — their  natures  being  almoet 
wholly  ertroitive.  Still,  however  just  in  itself,  the  representation 
of  this  is  not  poetical ;  we  shrink  fiom  it,  and  can  not  haimonizo 
it  with  the  ideal. 

Actii.  sc.  1.     Theobald's  edition. 

Through  bush,  through  brier — 
*  *  »  «  tt 

Through  flood,  through  fire — 
What  a  noble  pair  of  eats  this  worthy  Theobald  mnst  have 
had !     The  eight  ajnphimaceis  or  cretics, — 
OvSr  hill,  Ov«r  dale, 
Th&rd'  bosh,  thOrft'  biler, 
Ov6r  p&rk,  Ov*r  |Ale, 
Th0r6'  flood,  th0r6  f  lr»— 
have  a  delightful  effect  on  the  ear  in  their  sweet  tranaition  to  Xbt 
trochaic, — 

I  d6  v&nder  fiv'ry  where 
Swifts  than  the  moouea  sphfii^,  &.O. 
The  laet  words  as  Bustaining  the  rhyme,  must  be  considered,  as - 
in  fact  they  are,  trochees  in  time. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  oorreot  eromples  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  principal  metrical  feet : 

Pyrrhic  or  Dil^aeh,  o  u  =  body,  ^flrii. 
Tribrach,  u  u  u  =  nobody,  has^y  pronotmoed. 
lambns  v  —  =  delight. 
Trochee,  —  o  =  lighiljf. 
Spondee, =  God  g>aie. 
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The  paucity  of  spondeea  in  ungU  woida  in  English  uid,  iodeedi 
in  the  modem  langnages  in  general,  makes,  peihape,  the  greateiit 
dJBtinetion,  metrically  considered,  between  them  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin.. 

Dactjl,  —  u  o  =  mirrUy. 

Anapseet,  u  u —  =  dpripSs,  or  the  first  Uiree  sylkbleB  of 

AmpMbraohyB,  o  —  u  =  dehghtf'dl. 
Ampbimacer,  —  u  —  =  Over  fail. 

Aotibacchiiui,  o =  (A^  Lord  Gad. 

BsocbioB, u  =  Hilvellyn. 

MoloBsuB, '■  =^  John  James  Janes. 

These  simple  feet  may  suffice  {bi  underatanding  the,  meties  of 
Shakspean;,  iat  the  greater  part  at  least : — but  Milton  can  not 
be  made  harmonioiuly  intelligible  without  the  composite  feet, 
the  Ionics,  Psons,  and  Epitritea,  ... 

lb.  W3.  2.  Titaaia'a  ipeech  : — (Theobald  adopting  Waiburttni'i 
reading.) 

Wbicb  Ait,  'witli  pretty  and  with  ■wimming  gate 
FeUging  (her  womb  tlien  rioh  with  my  jonng  Bqoire) 
Would  imii^^  Ae. 

Oh  !  oh  !    HeKven  have  mercy  on  poor  Shokspeare,  and  also  on 

Mr.  Waiburton'a  mind's  eye  ! 

Act  v.  BO.  J.  Theseus'  speech  :— (Theobald.) 
And  what  poor  [taking]  duty  osn  not  do| 
IToble  reipect  tibea  it  in  might,  not  merit. 

To  my  ears  it  would  read  far  more  Shaksperian  thus : 

And  what  poor  doty  ean  not  do,  ytt  «m^ 
Nobb  r«Bp«ot^  A«. 
lb.  ac.  2. 

Puei.    Now  the  hungry  Ikn  roars, 

'   Andtihe  wolf  behowl*  the  moon; 

Whilst  the  heSiTy  plon^mun  motft 

AH  with  weary  taik  foredone,  Ao. 

Very  Anacreon  in  perfectness,  proportion,  grace,  and  sponta- 
neity !   So  far  it  is  Greek  ; — ^but  then  add,  0  !  what  wealth,  what 
wild  ranging,  and  yet  what  compression  and  condensation  ot, 
*  Written  probshly  hy  nuatake  for  " 
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Eiigliah  iancy  !  In  truth,  tliere  i»  nothing  in  AnAcreoa  mora 
perfect  thap  these  thirty  lines,  oi  half  so  rich  and  iouiginative. 
Thev  fonn  a  speckteas  diamond. 


COHEDT  OF  ERSOBa 

The  myriad-minded  man,  onr,  and  all  men's,  Shakq>eare,  hu 
in,  this  piece  presented  us  with  a  legitimate  farce  in  exacteat 
consonance  with  the  philosophical  principles  and  character  of 
kiae,  as  distingtiiahed  from  comedy  and  fiom  entertainmeDts.  A 
proper  &rce  is  mainly  distingukhed  from  comedy  by  the  license 
allowed,  and  even  required,  in  the  fable,  in  order  to  produce 
strange  and  lai^hable  situations.  The  story  need  not  be  probable, 
it  is  enoogh  that  it  a  posaible.  A  comedy  would  scarcely  allow 
even  the  two  Antipholuses  ;  because,  although  there  have  been 
instances  of  almost  indistinguishable  likeness  in  two  persons,  yet 
these  are  mere  mdividual  accidents,  casus  ludenHs  natura,  and 
the  verum  will  not  excuse  the  inverinmUe.  But  tarce  dares  add 
the  two  DromioB,  and  is  justified  in.  so  doing  by  the  taws  of  iti 
end  and  constitutirai.  In  a  word,  &rceB  oommenoe  ia  a  poatulata, 
which  must  be  granted. 


AS  YOF  T.Turg  n. 


OIL    Wliat,  boy  I 

Orla.  Omte,  ecsne,  elder  brother,  yon  are  too  ytraug  in  tlut. 

Oli.    'W'Uttli(nUyluuid8<nime,iiU^I 

Theke  is  a  beauty  here.  The  word .'  hoy'  naturally  provokes 
and  awakens  in  Orlando  the  sense  of  his  manly  powers  ;  and  with 
the  retort  of '  elder  brother,'  he  grasps  him  with  firm  bands,  and 
Hiakes  him  feel  he  if  no  boy. 

lb.  (Hi.-  Farevell,  good  Charlei. — Now  wiB  I  itir  this  gainester:  I 
hopt,  I  shall  s««  ta  tai  of  him ;  for  my  aonl,  j«t  I  know  not  why,  batM 
nothing  more  than  him.  Tat  he's  gantis ;  oerer  sdwol'd,  and  ^et  lewu'd ; 
toll  of  noble  devioe ;  of  ill  sorts  Bndumtjngly  bslored  t  aoA,  indeed,  so  mudh 
in  th«  heart  of  the  world,  and  espeeiall;  of  m j  own  people,  vho  best  knov 
Mm,  that  I  am  altogetheT  nuspriied :  but  it  alull  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrat- 
ler  ihall  oUarall. 


88  NOTES  ON  AB  T01T  LIKE  IT. 

This  has'alwayB  ftppe&red  to  me  one  of  the  moit  un-fflisks 
perian  speeches  in  all  the  genttiiie  votkt  of  our  poet ;  yet  2 
should  be  nothing  surprised,  &ad  greatly  j^ased,  to  find  it  here- 
after a  fresh  boauty,  as  has  so  often  happened  to  me  vith  other 
supposed  deiects  of  gre&t  men.     1810. 

It  is  too  Tetitmons  to  charge  a  passage  in  Shalcspeare  with  T&nt 
'  of  truth  to  nature  ;  and  yet  at  £ist  sight  this  speech  of  Olivei'a 
expresses  tmths,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  mind 
ahouH  so  distinctly,  so  livelily,  and  so  voluntarily,  have  presented 
to  itself  in  connection  with  feelings  and  intentions  so  malignant, 
and  so  contrary  to  those  which  the  qualities  expressed  would  nat- 
orally  have  called  forth.  But  I  dare  not  say  that  this  seeming 
unnaturalness  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  abused  wiUulness,  when 
united  with  a  strong  intellect.  In  snch  characters  there  is  some- 
'  times  a  gloomy  self-gratification  in  making  the  absiduteness  of 
the  will  (sit  pro  ratione  volunias  .')  evident  to  themselves  by  set 
ting  the  reason  and  the  conscience  in  fullanay  against  it.    I8I8. 

lb.  se.  2. 

CMa.  If  y<m  mw  yoondf  -wUh  y&itr  ey««,  iv  kntw  jomself  witfc  yottr 
jndgmoit,  Ae  f«W  of  your  advoitare  WDold  oonnsel  yoa  to  a  laora  eqnal 

«Ut«T^B«. 

Surely  it  Aould  be  '  our  eyes'  and  '  ow  judgment.' 

ib.  ec.  3. 

Cd.    Bat  ii  all  this  for  your  father  1 

Bot.  Bo,  some  of  it  is  tor  my  ekiiSt  father. 

Theobald  restores  this  as  the  reading  of  the  older  editions.  It 
may  be  s* :  but  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  iai  '  my 
Other's  child,'  meaning  herself?  According  to  Theobald's  note, 
a  most  indelicate  anticipation  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rosalind 
without  reason  ; — and  beades  what  a  strange  thought,  and  how 
out  of  place,  and  unintelligible  ! 
Art  iv.  sc.  2. 

TakediouDOSOonk 

To  wear  the  bom,  the  los^  hc^n; 

It  was  a  crest  ere  tbon  wa«t  hora. 

I  question  whether  there  exists  a  parallel  instance  of  a  phrase, 
that  like  this  of '  boms'  is  nuiveisal  in  all  languages,  and  yet  6ji 
vhich  no  one  has  disooreied  even  a  pUnsible  oii|^. 


,  C'.oo'^lc 


ITOTEB  ON  TWXLTTB  SIOBT. 


Act  i.  BO.  1.    Bnke'B  speech : — ■ 

to  filll  of  sh^lM  is  tUMJJ, 

Hiat  it  alMM  u  hi^  fiutMtiiML 

Wabsttktok's  alteration  of  is  into  in  is  needlen.  '  Fvkj'  nuty 
Tery  well  be  interpreted  '  eziduaiTa  afiection,'  oi  '  paMoonate  pref- 
etenoe.'  Tliiu,  biid-fnaciers,  gentlemen  of  the  iancy,  that  is, 
amateurs  of  boxing.  Ice.  The  playof  asBimilfttion, — the  meaning 
one  Bense  chiefly,  and  yet  keeping  both  senaes  in  view,  is  perfectly 
Shaliqterian. 

-Act  ii.  sc.  3.     Sir  Andrew's  speech  : — 

An  explanatory  note  on  Ptgrogromitut  woold  have  been  more 
acceptable  than  Ilieobald'i  grand  discovery  that '  lemon'  ought 
to  be  '  leman.' 

Tb.  Sir  Toby's  speech  :  (Warbnrton's  note  on  the  Peripatetio 
pliilosophy.)  -• 

'  Shall  we  rniiae  tiie  oigbtoirl  in  s  abh,  that  irill  dnw  Uiree  booIb  oat 

0  genuine,  and  inimitable  (at  least  I  hope  so)  Warburton  I 
This  note  of  thine,  if  but  one  in  five  inillionii  would  be  h^  a 
one  too  rnnch. 

Tb.  sc.  4. 

Ihikt.  Vj  life  upon't,  young  tboogh  dion  art,  thine  eye 
Shtb  itay'd  upoa  nme  lavor  that  it  loTU ; 
Halh  it  Dot,  boy  I 

VUk  a.  little,  by  your  hTor. 

Ihike.  What  kind  of  woman  ilH  I 

And  yet  Viola  was  to  have  been  presented  to  Orsino  as  a  eimnoh ! 
— Aot  i.  sc.  2.  Viola's  speech.     Either  she  forgot  this,  or  else  sha 
had  altered  her  plan, 
lb. 


After  the  fint  line  (of  which  the  last  five  words  should  be  spoken 
with,  and  drop  down  in,  a  deep  agb),  the  aotre«  ought  to  make 


M  NOTES  ON  ALL'S  WILL  THAT  KNDS  WZLU 

a  psKM ;  and  then  Btait  a&e«h,  from  the  activily  of  thought,  born 
<£  suppressed  feelings,  and  which  thought  had  accomulated 
daring  the  brief  interval,  u  vital  heat  uudei  the  ikin  during  a 
dip  in  cold  Trater. 

lb.  K.  6. 

FMan.  IlioDgfa  ois  ulmoe  bs  drami  from  u  by  ran,  yat  piMwo. 
Perhapt,  'cablet:' 

Aot  iii.  ac  1. 

Chan.  A  MottUM  ia  but  a  «A«v«rtI  glove  to  a  good  -wit    (nuotalfi 

Theobald's  etymology  of  '  cheveril'  is,  of  course,  quite  right ; 
— but  he  is  tnistaken  in  supposing  that  there  were  no  ench  thing* 
u  gloves  of  ohicken-din.  They  were  at  one  time  a  main  articlft 
in  chirocosmetics. 

Act  V.  Bc.  1.     Clo^m's  speech  :— 

So  that,  concIiMJOM  lo  Itat  Mutt,  if  jour  ttiat  negatirM  make  jcna  two 
affirmativei,  why,  Uieo,  the  worse  for  my  friends,  aod  the  bettOT  for  mj 
foes. 

(Warburtcn  reads  'conclusion  to  be  asked,  is.') 
Surely  Warburton  could  nevei  have  wooed  by  kisses  and  won, 
or  he  would  not  have  flounder-flatted  so  just  and  humorous,  nor 
less  pleasing  tlian  hnmoious,  an  image  into  so  profound  a  nibility. 
In  the  name  of  love  and  wonder,  do  not  four  kisses  make  a  double 
affirmative  ?  The  humor  lies  in  the  whispered  '  No !'  and  the  in- 
viting '  Don't  V  with  which  the  maiden's  kisses  are  acoompfutied, 
and  ^enoe  compared  to  negatives,  which  by  repetition  constitute 
on  affirmative.  * 


ALL'S  WELL  TaAT  EKDS  WELL. 

Aot  i.  sc.  1. 

Count  If  tiia  Uriiig  be  euemy  to  tlie  grie(  Uie  ezoeea  Eoskw  it  «oon 

BtH.  MaAnit,  I  ienre  your  Mg  intAtt. 
Zaf.  Bow  imdtntoMd  lee  that  f 

Bertilau  and  Lafen,  I  imagine,  both  speak  together, — Lafan 
Tefening  to  the  Countess's  tatbei  obscure  remark. 


SO!^  OK  AUJB  well  TBAT  SSDB  WILL.  n 

Act  ii.  K.  1.     (W&rburtou'B  note.) 

ling.  — let  Mghxr  Italy 

(Hum 'ia<«<(  (ha  inherit  bat  Uie  fiJl 
Of  the  lut  monarehy)  eee,  (Jut  -Joa  come 
Not  (o  iroo  hoiKir,  btt  to  wed  it. 

It  vould  be,  I  own,  an  aadacioas  and  unjiutifiable  change  ot 
the  text ;  but  yet,  as  a  mare  conjecture,  I  renture  to  suggest 
'bastards,'  for  ''bated.'  As  it  stands,  in  spite  of  Waiburfon's 
note,  I  can  make  little  or  nothing  of  it.  "Why  should  the  king 
except  the  thea  most  illustrious  states,  which,  as  being  repuUics, 
were  the  more  truly  inheritors  of  theBiiman  grandeur! — With 
my  conjecture,  the.  lense  would  be ; — '  let  higher,  or  the  mtoe 
northern  part  of  Italy — (unless  '  higher'  be  a  corruption  fi>r  '  hii'd,' 
— the  metre  seeming  to  demand  a  monosyllable)  (those  bastards 
that  inhelit  the  infamy  only  of  their  fathers)  see,  &c.'  The  ibl- 
lowing  'woo'  and  'wed'  are  so  far  confirmative  as  they  indi- 
cate Shakspeare's  manner  of  connection  by  unmarked  inflneocefl 
of  association  from  some  preceding  metaphor.  This  it  is  which 
makes  his  style  so  peculiarly  vital  and  organic.  .  Likewise  'those 
girls  of  Italy*  strengthen  the  guess.  The  absurdity  of  Warbur- 
ton's  gless,  which  represents  the  king  calling  Italy  superior,  and 
then  excepting  the  only  part  the  iords  were  going  to  visit,  must 
ctrike  every  one. 

lb.  so.  3.  ' 

Laf.  Tbey  say,  miraoles  ate  put ;  and  we  have  our  pbiloeoplii««l  penons 
to  make  mcKlem  and  familiar,  (hingi  aupematural  and  eautdtu. 

Shakspeare,  inspired,  as  it  might  seem,  with  all  knowledge, 
here  nses  the  word  '  causeless'  in  its  strict  philosophical  sense ; — 
cause  being  truly  predicable  only  of  phenomena,  that  is,  things 
natural,  and  not  of  noumena,  or  things  supernatural. 
Act  iii.  so.  5. 

Din.  lite  Ooimt  Soniillon: — know  jou  an<^  a  mel 
.  Bd.  But  by  Hie  «BF  that  hears  moet  nobly  of  liim; 
His  he»  I  know  not. 

Shall  we  say  here,  -that  Shakspeare  has  unnecessarily  made  his 
loveliest  character  utter  a  lie  ?— Or  shall  we  date  think  that, 
where  to  deceive  was  necessary,  he  thought  a  pretended  verbal 
verity  a  double  orime,  equally  with  the  other  a  lie  to  the  hearer, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  lie  to  one's  < 


«S  K0TB8  ON  ItBASOSI  TOB  XBA8UBB. 

KERRY  WIVIB  OF  WINDSOH. 
Aot  i.  BO.  1. 

^al  The  loM  is  the  &e«h  flsh,  the  salt  flih  ii  u  (id  mat. 

I  CAM  not  nnderEtand  thii.  Ferhapg  there  is  a  craruptioa  botb 
of  wotdfl  and  speakere-  ^lallow  no  sooner  corrects  cme  miitoko 
of  Sir  Hugh's,  namely  '  loose'  for  '  luca,'  a  pike,  bat  the  honest 
Welehman  falls  into  another,  namely. '  ood'  {baceald)  Camhice 
'  cot'  for  ooat. 


'  Lnce  IB  a  fresh  fish,  and  not  a  lease,'  says  Shallow.     'Aya, 
aye,'  quoth  Sir  Hugh  ;  '  the  fresh  fiah  ia  the  luce  ;  it  is  on  old 
cod  that  is  the  salt  fish.'     At  all  eveats,  as  the  text  stands,  there 
is  no  sense  at  all  in  the  words, 
lb.  so.  3. 

FiU,  Now,  Qie  report  goes,  ahe  has  all  the  rule  of  "htt  hmbBnJa  pnrw  - 
the  tuth  a  legioo  of  uigela. 
Pitt.  A3  many  deiila  eotertain ;  and  7b  A«r,-Aoy,  uy  L 

Perhaps  it  is — 

At  many  derile  enter  (or  enter'd)  Birine;  and  lo  her,  boi/,  aay  I: —  , 

a  somewhat  profane,  biit  not  un-Shaksperian,  allusion   to  the 
'  I^on'  in  St.  Luke's  '  gospel.' 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

This  play,  which  is  Shakspeare's  thronghont,  is  to  me  the  most 
painful — say  rather,  the  only  painful — pait  of  his  genuine  works. 
The  comic  and  tragic  parts  equally  border  on  the  /iiotirir, — the 
one  being  disgusting,  the  other  horrible  ;  and  the  pardon  and  m^^ 
riage  of  Ang^o  not  merely  baffles  the  strong  indignant  claim  of 
justice — (for  cruelty,  with  lust  sad  damnable  baseness,  can  not 
be  forgiven,  because  we  caa  not  concmre  them  as  being  mondlf 
repented  of)— but  it  is  likewise  degrading  to  the  character  of  wo- 
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nun.  BeBmnont  and  Fletcher,  who  c&n  &>llow  Shakspeare  in 
his  errors  only,  hare  preaented  a  Btill  wone,  becaiue  more  loath- 
Botao  and  contradictory,  instanee  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Night- 
Walker,  in  the  marriage  of  Alatbe  to  Algripo.  Of  the  eonntei- 
balancing  beautiea  of  MeaBure  ibi  MeaBoie,  I  need  say  nothing ; 
for  I  have  already  remarked  tiiat  the  play  is  Shakqteare'a 
thronghont 
Act  iii.  ic.  1. 

Ay,  bat  to  die,  aitd  go  wi  know  not  where,  Ae. 

Hub  natural  fear  of  Clau^o,  from  the  antipathy  we  have  to  death,  uoni 
Tery  little  varied  from  that  mfamoiu  wish  of  Hocenas,  raovded  in  th* 
lOlst  epiatle  of  Seneca : 

X>ebilm  faeilo  nonw 

DMUm  ptjt,  eoxa,  ite, — 'Wgf burtui'i  note. 

I  can  not  but  think  tbia  rather  an  heroic  resolve,  than  an  infik 
mons  wish.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  grandest  symptom  of  ar, 
immortal  spirit,  when  even  that  bedimmed  aitd  overwhelmed 
spirit  recked  not  of  its  own  immortality,  still  to  leek  to  be, — to 
he  a  mind,  a  will. 

As  fama  is  to  reputation,  bo  he&ven  is  to  an  estate,  or  immedi- 
ate advantage.  The  diflerence  is,  that  the  self-love  of  the  former 
can  not  exist  bat  by  a  complete  suppression  and  habitual  supplan- 
tatioa  of  immediate  selfishness.  In  one  point  of  view,  the  miser 
is  more  estimable  than  the  Bpendthriil ; — only  that  the  miser's 
present  feelings  are  as  much  of  the  present  as  the  spendthrift's. 
But  axteris  parihus,  that  is,  upon  tlie  supposition  that  whatever 
is  good  or  lovely  in  the  one  coexists  equ&Uy  in  the  other,  then, 
doubtless,  the  master  of  the  present  is  less  a  selfish  being,  an  an- 
imal, than  he  who  lives  for  the  moment  with  no  inheritance  in 
the  future.  Whatever  can  degrade  man,  is  supposed  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  whatever  can  elevate  him,  in  the  former.  And  as  to 
Belf ; — strange  and  generous  self !  that  can  only  be  snch  a  self  by 
&  complete  divestment  of  all  that  men  call  self — of  all  that  can 
make  it  either  practically  to  others,  or  consciously  to  the  individual 
himself,  difieient  from  the  human  race  in  its  ideal.  Such  self  is 
but  a  perpetual  religion,  an  inalienable  acknowledgment  of  God, 
the  sole  bams  and  ground  of  being.  In  this  sense,  how  can  I  love 
God,  and  not  love  myself  as  far  as  it  is  of  Qod  ? 
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Fattwn  in  UnkMlf  to  klurw, 
Orww  to  Btsnd,  and  virtne  ^. 


yfone  metre,  iodsed,  but  better  Eogiliih  wonld  be, — 
Onwe  to  stand,  Tirtiw  to  go. 


Ton  do  not  meet  &  num,  but  frowns 
No  more  obey  the  beavens,  than  oar 
Still  eeem,  as  does  the  kiag'e. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt'i  emendationa  of 
'courtiers'  and  '  king,'  as  to  tbe  leuse  ; — only  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Shakspeare's  dramatic  language  may  allow  of  the  word, 
'  brows'  or  '  laces'  being  understood  after  the  word  '  courtiers,' 
which  might  then  remain  in  the  g«utive  case  plural.  But  the 
nominative  plural  makes  «ccellent  sense,  and  is  suffioiently  ele- 
gant, and  sounds  to  my  ear  Shaksperian.  What,  howoTer,  ii 
meant  by '  our  bloods  do  more  obey  the  heavens  ?'  Dr.  Johnson's 
assertion,  that  'bloods'  aigmfy  'countenances,'  is,  I  think,  mia- 
taken  both  in  the  thought  conveyed — (for  it  was  never  a  popn- 
lar  belief  that  the  stoiB  governed  men's  oonntenanoes) — and  in 
the  usage,  which  requires  an  antithesis  of  the  blood, — or  the 
temperament  of  the  four  humors,  oholer,  melanoholyf  phlegm, 
and  the  red  globules,  or  the  eanguine  portion,  which  was  anpposed 
not  to  be  in  our  own  power,  but,  to  be  dependent  on  the  influ- 
ences of  the  heavenly  bodies, — and  the  countenances  which  are 
in  our  power  really,  though  from  flattery  we  bring  them  into  a 
no  leas  apparent  dependence  on  the  sovereign,  than  the  former 
are  in  actual  dependence  on  the  oonstellationg.  . 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  tiie  word  '  courtieia'  was  a  mis- 
print for  '  countenances,'  arising  (torn  aa  anticipation,  by  fore- 
glance  of  the  compositor's  eye,  of  the  word  '  courtier'  a  few 
lines  below.  The  written  r  is  easUy  and  often  confounded  with 
the  written  n.  The  compoailar  read  the  first  syllable  court,  and 
— his  eye  at  the  same  time  catching  the  word  oourtier  lower 
down — he  completed  the  word  -without  reconsnlting  the  copy. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Shakspeare  intended  first  to  express,  gen- 


KOTXS  OK  crUBBEJNE.  PS 

tnSj,  the  s&me  tbiraght,  which  a  little  aflerwoids  he  lepe&ti 
vith  a  paiticnlar  &pplicBtioii  to  the  perwrna  meuit ; — a'  common 
lUAgs  of  the  pronraniiial '  out,'  where  the  ipeakei'doeB  not  teall)^ 
mean  to  include  himself ;  and  the  word  '  you'  ia  an  additional 
ocMifirmatiMi  of  the  '  our,'  being  lued  in  this  place,  for  '  men' 
generally  and  indefinitely,  just  as  '  you  do  not  meet'  is  the  lanM 
as  '  one  does  not  sieet.' 

Act  i.  Be.  2.     Imogen's  speech  : — 

— iij  dearest  biubond, 
I  «m)eUuiig  fear  mj  father  b  math ;  but  nothing 
{Always  re8er¥*d  my  holy  dntj)  what 
'    Hk  rage  can  do  on  me. 

Place  the  emphasie  on  '  me  ;'  for  'lage'  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
'wrath.' 

C^/nt,  O  disloyal  thing 

Thai,  ehonld'at  repair  my  youth,  thou  heapest 

A  year's  age  on  toe  I 

How  IB  it  that  the  commentatoiB  take  no  notice  of  the  nn- 
Shakspeiian  delect  in  the  metre  of  the  8CM»nd  line,  and  what  in 
ESukspeare  is  the  same,  in.  the  harmony  with  the  sense  and  feel- 
ing ?  Some  word  or  words  must  have  slipped  out  after  '  youth,' 
— probably  '  and  see  :' — 

That  sboidd'st  repair  my  youth  I — and  se^  thou  htap'st,  Ao. 
lb.  SO.  4'    Piaanio's  speech : — 

— For  Roloiig 
As  he  cotUd  make  me  with  ihU  ^e  or  ear 
Diitioguish  him  from  others,  Ao. 

Bnt  '  this  eye,'  in  spite  of  the  Buppo^tiou'  of  its  being  lued 
demunag,  ia  very  awkward.  I  should  think  that  ei^ier  '  or*— oi 
'the'  was  Shakspeare's  word  : — 

A*beoou)diDakemeor  mOitjeer  ear. 

Tb.  BC.  7.     lachimo's  speech  : — 

Hatli  nature  ^ren  than  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  aifli,  and  ths  rich  orop 
Of  sea  and  land,  whioh  can  distinguidk  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stooM  . 
Upon  tiie  Dipaber'd  beach. 
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I  wonld  Nggot '  cop«'  for  '  cn^.'  Ab  to  '  twinu'd  akmes' — 
nuj  it  not  be  a,  bold  cotocAresu  foi  muscles,  oocjdes,  uid  other 
emp^  shells  with  hinges,  which  ue  truly  twinned  ?  I  would 
take  Dr.  Fanner's  'umber'd,'  which  I  had  prc^oaed  before  I  erar 
heard  of  its  having  been  already  offered  by  him  :  but  I  do  not 
adopt  his  interpretation  of  the  word,  which  I  think  is  not  derived 
from  umbra,  a  shade,  but  from  untier,  a  ding;  yellow-brown  soil, 
which  most  commonly  forma  the  mass  of  the  sludge  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  on  the  banks  of  tide  rivers  at  low  water.  One  other 
possible  interpretation  of  this  sentence  has  occurred  to  me,  just 
barely  worth  mentioning — that  th^  '  twinn'd  stones'  are  the  au- 
grim  stones  upon  the  numbered  beech,  that  is,  the  astronomical 
tables  of  beeoh-wood. 

Act  V.  ne.  5. 

8o«A  Wlwa  as  a  Ucn'i  vkdp,  Ae. 

it  is  not  easy  to  ooi^eotura  why  Shakspeaie  should  hare  intro- 
duced this  ludicrous  scroll,  which  answers  no  one  purpose,  eitha 
propulsive  or  e^qilicatoiy,  unless  as  a  joke  on  etymology.  (;) 


TITUS  AITDEOHIOTTa 
Act  i.  sc.  1.    Theobald's  note. 

I  never  beard  it  bo  mooh  m  intimated,  thtit  lie  (SluJcBpeare)  turned  his 
genius  to  stagA-vriUng;,  before  he  osioaiated  with  tiie  player*,  and  beesme 
one  of  Uteir  body. 

TsAT  Shakspeare  never  '  turned  his  genius  to  stage-writing,'  as 
Theobald  most  7Ti£ci6aldice  phrases  it,  before  he  became  an  ac- 
tor, is  H.n  assertion  of  about  as  much  authority  as  the  precioos 
story  that  he  left  Stratford  for  deer-steaUng,  and  that  he  lived  by 
holding  gentlemen's  horses  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  other 
trash  of  that  arch-gossip,  old  Aubrey.  The  metre  is  an  a^u- 
ment  against  Titus  Andntnicus  being  Shakspeare 'a,  worth  a  score 
such  chronological  surmises.  Yet  I  incline  to  think  that  both  in 
this  play  and  in  Jeronymo,  Shakspeare  wrote  some  passages,  and 
that  they  are  the  eailiest  of  his  compositions. 

Act  V.  sc.  2. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  lines  from — 
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NOnS  ON  IBOILUS  ASQ  CBMSSWA. 
Lam  not  mad ;  I  knov  tiiM  vellatoii^---; 

So  tbou  destroy  Rapine,  and  Murder  tbere. 

wen  WTitten  by  ^nkKpeare  in  hia  earlieat  period.     But  i 
of  the  text — 


ibe  woids  in  ilalica  ought  to  be  omitted. 
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Ht.  Pope  (atl«r  Drjdea)  inforiDB  ns,  Uiat  the  storj  of  TWIui  aud  Otm- 
nd«  'waa  origimdlf  the  work  of  one  Lolliua,  a  Lombaid :  but  Drydm  goes 
j«t  further  ;  he  deelarei  it  to  have  been  Tiitten  in  I«ttD  vent,  and  that 
Chanoer  tramlatsd  it. — LoUiat  ttai  a  hittoriographtr  of  Urlino  in  Saly. 
Note  in  Stookdale's  ediUon,  1807. 

'  Loi-utrs  WM  &  historiographer  of  Urbino  in  Italy.'  So  at 
firms  the  notary,  to  trhom  the  Sieur  Stockdale  committed  the 
disfiicimento  of  Aygeough's  excellent  edition  of  Shakspeare.  Pity 
that  the  reaearchM  notary  hail  not  either  told  us  in  what  oentoiy, 
and  of  what  hiiitory,  he  -wa«  a  writer,  or  been  simply  content  to 
depose,  that  LoUius,  if  a  writer  of  that  name  exinted  at  all,  waa 
a  somewhat  somewhere.  The  notary  speaks  of  the  TVoy  Bake 
of  L3rdgate,  printed  in  1513.  I  have  never  seen  it ;  but  I  deeply 
regret  that  Chalmers  did  not  mibstitute  the  whole  of  Lydgate'a 
works  from  the  MSS.  extant,  for  the  almost  wcnthless  Gower. 

The  Troilus  and  Cresaida  of  Shakspeare  can  scarcely  be  classed 
with  hia  dramaa  of  Greek  and  Homan  history  ;  but  it  fomu  an 
intfirmediate  link  between  the  fictitious  Greek  and  Homan  his- 
tories, which  we  niay  call  legendary  dramas,  and  the  proper  an- 
cient historiea ;  that  is,  between  the  Pericles  or  Titua  Andronicus, 
and  the  Coriolanus,  or  Julius  Cnaar.  Gymbeline  is  a  cot^ener 
with  Periclea,  and  distinguished  from  Lear  by  not  having  any  de- 
clared prominent  object.  But  where  shall  we  class  the  Timon 
of  Athens  ?  Perhaps  immediately  below  Iiear.  It  is  a  Lear  of 
the  satirical  drama ;  a  Lear  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life  ; — a  local 
eddy  of  passion  on  the  high  road  of  society,  while  all  around  is 
the  week-day  goings  on  of  wind  and  weather  ;  a  Lear,  therefore, 
without  its  soul-searching  flashes,  its  ear-cleaving  thnnder-Dlapi, 
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ita  meteoric  splendon.-^trithout  the  ctmtagian  uid  the  fearitil 
sympathies  of  nature,  the  fates,  the  furies,  the  frenzied  elements, 
dancing  in  and  out,  now  breaking  through,  and  scattering, — now 
hand  in  hand  witii, — the  fi««e  or  fkataatic  gn>np  of  human  pa*- 
■ions,  crimes,  and  uiguishee,  reeling  on  the  unsteady  ground,  in 
a  wild  harmony  to  the  shock  and  the  swell  of  an  earthquake. 
Bnt  my  present  subject  was  Troilua  and  Gressida  ;  and  I  suppose 
that,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say  of  it,  I  by  a  canning  of  in- 
stinct ran  ofi*  to  sulgects  on  vriiicb  I  shonld  find  it  difficult  not  to 
say  too  much,  though  certain  aiter  all  that  I  should  still  leave  the 
better  part  unsaid,  and  the  gleaning  for  othen  richer  than  my 
own  harvest. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  one  of  Shakspeare's  playg  harder  to  charac- 
terize. The  name  and  the  remembrances  connected  with  it,  pre- 
pare us  for  the  representation  of  attachment  no  less  faithinl  than 
fervent  on  the  side  of  the  yonth,  and  of  sudden  and  shanieless  in- 
constancy on  the  part  of  the  lady.  And  this  is,  indeed,  as  the 
gold  thread  on  which  the  scenes  are  strung,  though  often  kept  out 
of  sight,  and  out  of  mind  by  genu  of  greater  ralue  than  itself 
But  as  ShakBpeare  calli  forth  nothing  &om  the  mausoleum  of  his- 
toiy,  or  the  catacombs  of  tradition,  without  giving,  <»■  eiicitiag, 
some  permanent  and  general  interest,  and  brings  forward  no  sub- 
ject which  he  does  not  moralize  or  intelleotualize, — so  here  he 
has  drawn  in  Creseida  the  portrait  of  a  vehement  pauku,  that, 
having  its  true  origin  and  proper  cause  in  warmth  of  tempera- 
ment, fadtens  on,  rather  than  fixes  to,  some  one  oltjeot  by  liking 
and  temporary  preference. 

There'i  Ungoage  in  her  eye,  her  dieek,  her  lij^ 
Nay,  Iter  fool  »peak«;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  ud  motive  of  her  body. 

This  Shokspeare  has  contrasted  with  the  profound  afiectioti 
represented  in  Troilue,  and  ahtno  worthy  the  name  of  love  ;-~ 
afieotion,  pandonate  indeed, — swoln  with  the  confluence  of  youth- 
ful instincts  and  yontbful  fuioy,  and  growing  in  the  radiance  of 
hope  newly  risen,  in  short  enlarged  by  the  collective  sympathies 
of  nature ; — hut  still  having  a  depth  of  calmer  element  is  a  will 
stronger  than  deeire,  more  entire  than  choice,  and  which  gives 
permanence  to  ite  own  act  by  converting  it  into  faith  and  duty. 
Henoe  with  excellent  judgment,  and  with  au  excellence  higher 
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than  mere  judgment  can  give,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  vhen 
Greesida  has  sunk  into  in&my  below  retrieviil  and  beneath  hope, 
the  same  Trill,  which  had  been  the  subBtance  and  the  baaiif  of  his 
love,  while  the  reetleH  pleaanies  and  paamonate  longings,  like 
■ea-watefl,  had  toaaed  but  on  its  Surface, — thii  same  moral  energy 
is  represented  as  Bsatching  him  aloof  from  all  neighborhood  with 
faei:  dishonor,  from  all  lingering  fondness  and  languishing  regrets, 
whilst  it  rushes  with  him  into  other  and  nobler  duties,  and 
deepens  the  channel,  which  his  heroic  brother's  death  had  left 
empty  for  its  collected  flood.  Yet  another  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate purpose  Shakspeare  has  inwoven  with  his  delineation  of 
these  two  characters, — that  of  opposing  the  inferior  civilization, 
but  purer  morals,*  of  the  Trojans  to  the  refinements,  deep  policy, 
but  duplicity  and  sensual  corruptions  of  the  Greeks. 

To  all  this,  however,  so  little  comparative  projection  is  given, — 
nay,  the  masterly  group  t>[  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  and  Ulysses,  and, 
still  more  in  advance,  that  of  Achilles,  Ajar,  and  TbenDt«e,  so 
manifestly  occapy  the  fbre-gmund,  that  the  subservience  and 
vassalage  of  strength  and  animal  courage  to  intellect  and  policy 
seems  to  be  the  lesson  most  often  in  our  poet's  view,  and  which 
he  has  taken  Uttle  pains  to  connect  with  the  former  more  inter- 
esting moral  impersonated  in  the  titular  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
drama.  But  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe,  that  Shakspeaie's 
main  object,  or  shall  I  rather  say,  his  ruling  impulse,  was  to 
translate  the  poetic  heroes  of  paganism  into  the  not  less  rude,  but 
more  intellectually  vigorous,  and  more  featurely,  warriors  of 
Christiaii  chivalry, — and  t<j  substantiate  the  distinct  and  graoelhl 
profiles  or  outlines  of  the  Homeric  epic  into  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  romantic  drama, — in  short,  to  give  a  grand  history-piece 
in  the  robust  style  of  Albert  Durer. 

The  character  of  Theisites,  in  particular,  well  deserves  a  more 
careful  examination,  as  the  Caliban  of  demagogic  life  ; — the  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  intellectual  power  deserted  by  all  grace,  all 
moral  principle,  all  not  momentary  impulse ; — just  wise  enough 
to  detect  the  weak  head,  and  fod  enough  to  provoke  the  armed 
fist  of  his  betters  ;^-one  whom  malcontent  Achilles  can  inveigle 
£rom  malcontent  Ajax,  under  the  one  condition,  that  he  shall  be 
called  on  to  do  nothing  but  abuse  and  slander,  and  that  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  abuse  as  much  and  as  purulently  as  he  likes,  that 
is,  as  he  can  ; — in  diort,  a  mule, — quurelsome  by  the  original 
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diaoord  of  hu  ntttate, — tt  slave  by  tenure  of  his  ova  baseness, — 
made  to  bray  Euid  be  brayed  at,  to  deapise  and  be  despicable 
'  Aye,  Sir,  but  say  what  yon  will,  he  is  a  very  clever  fellow, 
though  the  beat  triends  will  &11  out  There  was  a  time  when 
Ajaz  thought  he  deserved  to  have  a  statue  of  gold  erected  to  him, 
and  handsome  Achilles,  at  the  head  of  the  Uynnidons,  gave  no 
little  credit  to  hi^  friend  Thenites  !' 
Act  iv.  H.  5.     Speech  of  Ulysses  : 


Should  it  be  '  accosting  V  '  Accost  her,  knight,  accost!'  in  the 
Twelfth  Night.  Yet  there  bouiuIh  a  eoinGtluiig  so  Shakspenan 
in  the  phrase—'  give  a  coaMing  welcome,'  ('  coasting'  being  taken 
as  the  epithet  and  adjective  of  '  welcome,')  that  had  the  follow- 
ing words  been,  '  ere  they  land,'  instead  of  '  ere  it  comes,'  I 
should  have  prefened  the  interpretation.  The  sense  now  is, '  that 
give  welcome  to  a  salute  ere  it  comes.' 


OOElOLAHUa 

Tms  play  illustratefl  the  wonderfully  philosophic  impartiality 
of  Shakepeare's  politics.  His  own  countiy's  history  &mi^ed  liim 
with  no  matter,  but  what  was  too  recent  to  be  devoted  to  patriot- 
ism. Besides,  he  knew  that  the  instruction  of  sjicient  hiHtory 
would  seem  moredispaJisioaate.  In  Corialanus  and  Julius  Cesai, 
you  see  Shakspeare's  good-natured  laugh  at  mobs.  Compare  this 
with  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  aristocracy  of  spirit. 

Act  i.  se.  I-     Cori(danuB'  speech:— i- 

Ha  that  depends 
Upon  jova  bvors,  swuhb  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hewB  down  o»k^  -with  ruabea.    JUog  jt  t  Trust  ya 

I  suspect  that  Shakspeare  wrote  it  transposed ; 

Trust  ye)  Hsi^yel 

lb.  BC.  10.     Speech  of  Aufidius  : — 
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I  tboogbt  to  cnwh  turn  io  an  eqvul  lotee, 
Tme  Bword  to  iword;  111  potoh  at  him  some  -w 
Or  wrath,  or  craft  nuy  get  hioL — 

My  Tolor  (poison'd 
With  onlj  Boffering  gtain  hj  tum)  for  Mm 
ShaUflyoutofitself:  iior«leep,e 
Being  naked,  uck,  nor  bne,  nor  capitol, 
Tbe  prayera  of  priests,  nor  times  of  Bacrif 
Embankments  all  of  furj,  shall  lift  np 
Their  rotten  priTilege  and  custom  'giuut 
My  hate  to  HorciiK. 

I  have  such  deep  faith  in  Shakspeue'a  heart-lore,  that  I  take 
for  grantfld  that  this  ia  in  nature,  and  not  aa  a  mere  anomaly ; 
altboi^h  I  can  not  in  myself  discover  any  germ  c^  pomble  feel- 
ing, which  could  wax  and  unfold  itwlf  into  Bnch  sentiment  aa 
this.  However,  I  perceive  that  in  this  speech  is  meant  to  be  con- 
tained a  prevention  of  shock  at  the ,  aAei-change  in  Anfidins* 
character. 

Act  ii.  8C.  1.     Speech  of  Menenius  : —  ' 

Th«  most  Mvereiga  prescription  in  0«itii,  Ae. 

Was  it  without,  or  in  contempt  of,  hiBtorioal  information  that 
ShakBpesre  made  the  contemporaiies  of  Coriolanua  quote  Cato 
and  Galen  ?     I  can  not  decide  to  my  own  satiH&ction. 

lb.  ic.  3.     Speech  of  Coriolanua  : — 

Why  !□  this  Tolrieh  gava  thoali  I  stand  here — 

That  the  gown  of  the  candidate  was  of  whitened  wool,  we 
know.  Dooft  *  wolvish'  or  '  woolvish'  mean  '  made  of  wool  V  If 
it  means  '  woMsh,'  what  ift  the  sense  ? 

Aot  iv.  sc.  7.     Speech  of  Aufidius  : — 

All  places  yield  to  him  «re  he  Bits  doiro,  Ae. 

I  have  always  thought  this,  in  itself  so  beautiful  speech,  the 
least  explicable  from  the  mood  and'  full  intention  of  the  speaker 
of  any  in  the  whole  works  of  Shakspeare.  I  cherish  the  hq>e 
that  I  am  mistaken,  and  that,  beeoming  wiser,  I  shall  disoovei 
some  profound  excellence  in  that,  in  which  I  now  appear  to  de- 
tect an  impeiiecdon. 
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TCUXJS  C^SAR. 
Act  i.  to.  1. 

Mar.  Vhttt  me«ii«at  thou  bj  that  t    Mend  me,  thou  mooj  fellow  I 
The  qteeches  of  Fl&vius  and  Mamllns  ore  in  bluik  vene. 
■WhereTer  legulax  metre  can  be  rendered  truly  imitative  of  char- 
acter, pasaon,  or  perwaiil  rank,  Shakspeare   Beldom,   if  ever, 
negleota  it.     Hence  this  line  should  be  read  : — 

Wbftt  metui'Ht  by  that )  mend  me,  thou  ttaej  fellow  1 

I  say  regular  metre  :  for  even  the  prose  has  in  the  highest  and 

lowest  dramatic  personage,  &  Cobbler  oi  a  Hamlet,  a  rhythm  so 

felicitous  and  so  severally  a^qiropriate,  as  to  be  a  virtual  metre. 

lb.  sc.  2. 

Bra.  A  soothBayer  Inds  yoa  beware  the  Ides  of  Hardk. 
If  my  ear  does  not  deceive  me,  the  metre  of  this  line  was  meant 
to  express  that  sort  of  mild  philoBophio  contempt,  characterizing 
Bmtus  even  in  bis  first  casual  speech.  The  line  iM  a  trimeter, — 
«ach  dipodia  containing  two  accented  and  two  nnacceuted  sylla* 
bles,  but  variously  arranged,. as  thus  : — 

A  BooUwajer  |  Uds  you  beware  |  the  Met  of  Warvh, 

lb.     Speedi  of  Brutus  : — 

Set  hoDOT  hi  one  eye.  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  ou  bath  todiffereiitly. 

Warburton  would  read  '  death'  for  '  both  ;'  but  I  prefer  the  old 
text.  There  are  here  three  things,  the  public  good,  the  individual 
Brutus'  honor,  and  his  death.  The  latter  two  so  balanced  each 
other,  that  he  could  decide  for  the  first  by  equipoise  ;  nay — the 
thought  growing — that  honor  had  more  weight  than  death.  That 
CaseiuB  understood  it  as  Warburton,  is  the  beauty  o[  CasBins  as 
contrasted  with  Brutus, 
lb.     Ctesar's  speech  : — 

He  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  do  music,  ix. 
.nds  U  not  a  trivisl  obMTV&tion,  nor  does  our  poet  mesn  barely  by  it, 
that  OassiuB  was  not  a  merry,  sprightly  man ;  but  that  he  bad  not  a  da« 
temperament  of  hamusiy  ia  his  diapoution.    Theobald's  Note. 
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0  Theobald  !  vhat  a  commentatoi  wstit  thon,  when  thon 
wouldst  afiect  to  niid»stand  Shakspeare,  iuBtead  of  coittenting 
thyself  with  collating  the  text !  The  meaning  here  is  too  deep 
for  a  line  ten-fold  the  length  of  thine  to  fathom. 

lb.  so.  3.    ^uji^h  apeecke^  dt-y^^ 

'BtfactUmt  for  redress  of  all  these  grltb; 
And  I  iriU  let  this  foot  of  mine  as  br, 
Aa  itIio  goes  farthest. 

1  nnderetand  it  thos  :  '  Yon  have  spoken  aa  a  conspirator ;  be 
so  ia  fad,  and  I  will  join  you.  Act  on  your  priociples,  and  leal- 
i^e  them  in  a  &ct.' 

Act  ii.  Bc.  1.     Speech  of  Brntus  : — 

It  most  be  by  his  death ;  and,  for  my  part,  ' 

I  know  no  perstxial  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 

But  for  the  generaL    He  would  be  crown'd : 

How  that  might  ehaage  his  nature,  there's  the  qaestlon. 

And,  to  speak  truth  of  C»s«r, 

1  have  oot  known  when  hia  aflMtions  sway'd 
More  than  hU  rauca. 

So  Otessr  may ; 

Ilien,  lest  he  niay,  prevent. 

This  speech  is  singulai ;— at  least,  I  do  not  at  present  see  into 
Shakspeare's  motive,  his  ratioTtale,  or  in  what  point  of  view  he 
meant  BrutuH'  character  to  appear.  For  surely — (this,  I  mean, 
is  what  1  say  to  myself,  with  my  present  quantum  of  insight, 
ooly  modified  by  my  experience  in  how  many  instances  I  have 
ripened  into  a  perception  of  beauties,  where  I  had  before  descried 
baits) — surely,  nothing  can  seem  more  discordant  with  onr  his- 
torical preconceptioA  of  Brutus,  or  more  lowering  to  the  intelleot 
of  the  Stoico-Platonio  tyrannicide,  than  the  tenets  here  attributed 
to  him — to  him,  the  stem  B«man  republican  ;  nunely, — that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  king,  or  to  Ctesar,  a  monarch  in 
Eome,  would  Cffisar  but  be  as  good  a  monarch  as  be  now  seems 
disposed  to  be  !  How,  too,  could  Brutus  say  that  he  found  no 
personal  cause — none  in  Ceesar's  past  conduct  as  a  man  ?  Had 
he  not  passed  the  Bubicon  ?  Had  he  not  entered  Rome  aa  a  con- 
queror ?  Had  he  not  placed  his  Gauls  in  the  Senate  ? — Shaks- 
paare,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  brought  these  things  forward — • 
True  ; — and  this  is  just  the  ground  of  my  perplexity.  "What 
character  did  Shakspeare  mean  his  Brutus  to  be  ? 
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lb.     Speech  of  Brntas  :— 

For  if  thou  path  tbj  utive  sunbluiae  on- 

. Surely,  there  need  be  no  icraple  in  tresting  ibi»  '  path'  u  & 
mere  misfvint  ot  mJ»-Kript  for  '  pnt.'  In  what  place  does 
Shakspeare, — where  doee  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age — use 
'  path'  as  a  verb  for  '  walk  V  (r) 

lb.  Bc.  3.    OtsMi'e  speech : — 

She  dreamt  but  night  ahe  aw  m  j  rtoftM— ^ 

No  doubt,  it  ediould  be  statva,  as  in  the  sune  age,  they  mora    ■ 
oftrai  pronounced  '  heroes'  as  a  trisyllable  than  dissyllable.     A 
modem  tragic  poet  would  have  written, — 

Lb((  Dight  ihe  dreamt,  that  she  my  statne  law— 

Bat  Shakspeare  nerer  avails  himself  of  the  sopposed  license  of 
transposition,  merdy  for  the  metre.     There  is  always  some  lo^o 
cither  of  thought  or  passion  to  justify  it. 
Act  iii.  so.  1.     Antony's  speech  : — 

Pardon  me,  Juliua — here  wast  thou  Tiayd,  brsTe  hart ; 
Here  didst  thou  &11 ;  and  bore  tbj  hnutera  stand 
Biga'd  in  thy  »pinl,  and  arimaoo'd  Id  thy  deatk 
0  leorld!  thou  mat  tKeforett  to  tkii  hm-l, 
And  IMt,  indeed,  0  Korldl  the  furart  of  thee. 

I  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  last  two  lines ; — not  because  they 
are  vile ;  but  first,  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  which  is  not  ShakS' 
pecian,  bnt  just  the  very  tune  of  some  old  play,  from  which  the 
actor  might  have  interpolated  them ;  and  sAiondly,  because  they 
interrupt,  not  only  the  sense  and  connecti<m,  but  Ukewise  the 
flowbothof  the  passion,  and  (whatis  with  me  still  more  decinre) 
of  the  Shaksperian  link  of  association.     As  with  many  another 

SienthesiB  or  gloas  slipt  into  the  text,  we  liave  only  to  read 
e  passage  without  it,  to  see  that  it  ncTei  was  in  it.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  there  is  no  instance  in  Shakspeare  fairly  like  this.  • 
Conceits  he  has  ;  but  they  not  only  rise  out  of  some  word 
in  the  lines  before,  but  also  lead  to  the  thought  in  the  linea 
following.  Here  the  conceit  is  a  mere  alien  :  Antony  forgets  an 
image,  when  he  is  even  touching  it,  and  then  recollects  it,  when 
the  thought  last  in  his  mind  must  hare  led  him  away  £rom  it 
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Aot  IT.  BC.  3.     Speech  erf  Bnitiu  r— 

What,  elml]  one  of  tu, 

Hut  Btrock  the  tetaaoit  man  of  all  this  vorld, 
Bnt  for  n^porting  rebbera. 

This  seemingly  BtRuige  aasertion  of  Brutiu  is  unh&ppily  veri- 
fied ia  the  present  day.  What  is  an  immeiue  army,  in  irhioh 
the  Itut  of  plunder  has  qnenohed  all  the  duties  of  the  citisen, 
other  than  a  horde  of  robbers,  or  difierenced  only  as  fiends  are 
fiom  ordin&rily  reprohate  men  ?  Cfesar  supported,  and  was  eap- 
ported  by,  such  as  these  ;  and  even  so  Bonaparte  in  our  days. 

I  know  no  part  of  Shakspeaie  that  more  knpresses  on  me  the 
belief  of  hts  genius  being  superhuman,  than  this  scene  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  lu  the  Gnostic  heresy  it  m^ht  hare  been 
credited  witli  less  absurdity  than  most  of  their  dogmas,  that  ibe 
Supreme  had  employed  him  to  create,  previously  to  his  function 
of  representing,  chaiactera. 


AHTONT  AND  CfLEOEATRA. 

Shaksfeake  can  be  complimented  only  by  comparison  with  him- 
self f  all  other  eulogies  are  either  heterogeneous,  as  when  they 
are  in  reference  to  Spenser  or  Milton  ;  or  they  are  flat  truisms, 
as  whrai  he  is  gravely  preferred  to  Comeille,  Hacine,  or  even  his 
own  immediate  suocessors,  Beaumont  and  Fletch^,  Massinger 
and  the  rest.  The  highest  praise,  or  rather  form  of  praise,  of 
this  play,  which  I  can  ojfer  in  my  own  mind,  ia  the  doubt  which 
the  peiusal  always  occasions  in  me,  whether  the  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  is  not,  in  all  exhibitions  of  a  giant  power  in  its  strength 
and  vigor  of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  and  Othello.  Felicity  audax  is  the  motto  for  its  style 
comparatively  with  that  of  Shakspeare's  other  works,  even  as  it 
.  is  the  general  motto  of  all  bis  works  compared  with  those  of  other 
poets.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  happy  valiancy  of  style 
je  hut  the  representative  and  result  of  all  the  material  excellences 
so  expressed. 

This  play  diould  be  perused  in  mental  contrast  with  Homeo 
and  Juliet ; — as  the  love  of  passion  and  ^petite  opposed  to  the 
love  of  afiection  and  instinct.     But  the  art  displayed  in  the  char- 
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actei  of  Cleopatra  is  profouod  ;  in  thta,  especially,  that  the  seoue 
of  criminality  in  her  pHJuion  is  learned  by  our  insight  into  ita 
depth  and  energy,  at  the  yery  moment  that  -wa  can  not  but  per- 
ceive that  the  passion  itself  springs  out  of  the  habitual  craying- 
of  a  licentioss  nature,  and  that  it  is  supported  and  reinforced  by 
Toluntary  stimulos  and  sought-for  associations,  instead  of  blossom- 
ing out  of  spontaneous  emotion. 

Of  all  Shakspeare's  historical  playi,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ia 
by  far  the  most  wonderful.  There  is  not  one  in.  which  he  has 
followed  history  so  minutely,  and  yet  there  are  few  in  which  he 
impresses  the  notion  of  angelic  strength  so  mnch  ; — ^perhaps  none 
in  which  he  impreascs  it  more  strongly.  This  is  greatly  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  fiery  force  is  sustained  throughout, 
and  to  the  nnmerous  momentary  flashes  of  nature  counteracting 
the  historic  abstraction.  As  a  wonderfhl  specimen  o£  the  way  in 
which  Shakspeaie  Jives  np  to  the  very  end  of  this  play,  read  tlie 
last  part  of  the  concluding  scene.  And  if  yon  would  feel  the 
judgment  as  well  as  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  in  your  heart's  core, 
compare  this  astonishing  drama  with  Dryden's  All  For  Love. 

Act  i.  sc.  1.     Philo's  speeob  : 

Hia  csptaia'a  heart 
"Wliich  ia  the  scufBea  of  great  fights  bath  bont 
The  buckles  od  his  breast,  renega  all  temper — 

It  shonld  be  '  reneagues,'  or  '  reniegues,'  as  '  fatignes,'  &o. 
lb. 

Take  bnt  good  note,  and  jou  shall  see  in  him 

The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd  i 

Into  a  strumpet's /do'. 

Warburton's  coi^ecture  of  '  stool'  is  ingenious,  and  would  be  a 
probable  reading,  if  the  fwene  opening  had  discovered  Antony  with 
Cleopatra  on  his  lap.  But,  represented  as  he  is  walking  and 
jesting  with  her,  '  fool'  must  be  the  word.  'WarburtoB's  olijeo- 
tion  is  shallow,  and  implies  that  he  oonfotmded  the  dramatic  with 
the  epic  style.  The  '  pillar'  of  a  state  is  so  common  a  metaphor, 
as  to  have  lost  the  Image  in  the  thing  meant  to  be  imaged, 
lb.  >c.  2. 

Unch  ia  breeding ; 

Whidh,  like  the  ominer'B  bur,  bath  yet  bat  lU^ 

And  not  a  serpent's  poUon. 
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^  TUia  u  io  far  true  to  ftppearanoe,  that  a  hone-haii, '  laid,'  aa 
HollinBhed  aaya,  '  in  a  pail  of  water,'  vill  become  the  Bupporter 
of  aeemingly  one  wonn,  though  probably  of  an  immeuae  unmbei 
(S  Bmall  slimy  water-lice.  The  haii  will  twirl  lound  a  finger, 
and  senably  oompreu  it.  It  ia  a  oommcm  experiment  with 
sehool-boya  in  Cumberland  and  'Westmoreland. 
Act  ii.  se.  S.     Speech  of  Euobarbus  : — 

Her  gMitlewfmeD,  like  tb«  Kwtids, 
So  auu>7  ntnuHiU^  tended  ber  i'  th'  c^ei. 
And  made  their  bende  adamiiigs.    At  the  helm 
A  seemiog  mermaid  steers. 

I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  believing  that  Shakspeare  wrote 
the  first '  mermaids.'  He  nerer,  I  think,  would  have  so  weak- 
ened bf  uaekae  anticipation  the  fine  image  immediately  follow- 
ing. The  epithet  '  seeming'  becomes  so  extranely  improper 
after  the  whole  number  had  been  poaitivelf  called  ■  lo  many 
mermaida.' 


TmON  OF  ATHENS. 


Tte.  The  nua  is  hoiiesL 

Old  AA  TVri/vra  he  will  It,  'Hmoo. 

Wa  honesty  reirardB  him  in  iUeIC 

W4ii.BURT0N'a  comment — '  If  the  man  be  bonest,  for  that  leaaon 
he  will  be  BO  in  this,  and  not  endeayor  at  the  it^ustice  of  gaining 
my  daoghter  without  my  consent' — ia,  like  almost  all  hia  com- 
ments, ingenious  in  blunder  ;  he  can  never  see  any  other  writer's 
thoughta  for  the  mist-working  swarm  of  his  own.  The  meaning 
of  the  first  line  the  poet  himself  explains,  or  rather  imfolds,  in 
the  second.  '  The  man  is  honest !' — True  ;— and  £>r  that  very 
cause,  and  with  no  additional  or  extrinsic  motive,  he  will  be  ao, 
No  man  oan  be  justly  called  honest,  who  is  not  so  for  honesty's 
sake,  itself  including  its  own  reward.  Note,  that  '  bonosty'  in 
Shakspeare's  age  retained  much  of  its  old  dignity,  and  that  oon- 
tradiatinctimi  of  the  honestum  irom  the  utile,  in  which  its  very 
esaence  and  definition  oonaiat.  If  it  be  honestum,  it  can  not  de- 
pend on  the  utiie. 
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lb.  Speech  of  Aperoantni,  printed  u  pnee  in  Tbeobald'i 
editioa:— 

So,  (0 1  Mhei  cootraot,  and  itarre  your  supple  jomta  t 

I  may  remark  here  the  fineneM  of  Bhakapeaie'i  senae  of  mnii- 
e&l  period,  which  woald  ahnort  by  itaelf  have  niggeated  (if  th< 
hundred  podtive  pToo&  had  not  been  extant)  that  the  won] 
'  aohea'  waa  then  ad  libitum,  a  diuyllable — aitckes.  Yot  read 
it,  '  aehea,'  in  thifi  aeutenee,  and  I  would  ohalieoge  yoa  to  find 
any  period  in  Shakspeare'i  writing*  with  the  Mune  morical,  or 
nther  diMonant,  notation.  Try  the  one,  and  then  the  other,  by  your 
ear,  reading  the  eentenoe  aloud,  first  with  the  word  as  a  diasyl- 
Uble  and  then  as  amono^UaUe,  and  yon  will  feel  what  I  mean.* 

lb.  so.  2.     Cupid'a  speech :  Waiburtcai'a  correction  o(— 

Here  imU,  tauA,  all  pleat'd  from  thy  taUe  ris^- 

IV  car,  tMta,  toodi,  smdl,  A& 

Tbii  is  indeed  an  excellent  emendati<m. 
Act  ii.  10.  1,     Senator's  speech  : — 

— nor  thai  dliDC^d  with 
"Oaenaead  me  to  jaat  mMt«t" — ead  tka  tap 
Plop  in  the  right  hand,  tkiu  :— 

Either,  methinka,  ■  plays'  ghotdd  be  '  pla/d,'  or  '  and'  should 
be  changed  to  '  while.'  I  can  certainly  nnderstaiid  it  u  a 
pventheaia,  an  interadditive  of  scorn  ;  but  it  doet  no*  eoimd  to 
my  ear  as  in  Shak^are'a  manner. 

lb.  sc^,  2.     Timon'a  apeaoh  (Theobald)  : 

Tlini  to  ezouM  yonrtdi 

Bead  your; — at  leatt  1  can  not  otherwiae  underatand  the  line. 
You  Eoade  toy  chance  indiapoaitioa  and  oocasiona]  unaptneaa  youi 
minister — that  ia,  the  ground  on  which  you  now  excuse  yoor- 

■  H  ia,  of  oonne,  a  -vtsne, — 

AoUa  Kntract,  and  starre  your  supple  joints, — 
and  U  to  printed  in  all  later  editiom.    Bat  Hr.  0.  was  Tea£iig  it  in  ^n»m 
in  llieobald ;  and  it  is  ourioiu  to  see  hov  hia  ear  detected  the  rl^thimeail 
ueoesaity  for  pronoondug  "acbcs*  as  a  diuyllable,  altkou^  ii»  metriod 
neoeatity  aotma  (br  the  momoit  to  have  eMap«d  Mm. — Sd. 
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■elf.  Or,  perh&pB,  no  correction  is  necessary,  if  wo  conatrufl 
'  made  you'  as  '  did  yon  make  ;'  '  and  that  unaptness  did  you 
make  help  you  thus  to  excuse  yourself.'  But  the  fonner  seems 
more  in  Shakspoare's  manner,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  misunder- 
>tood.» 

Aet  iii.  sc.  3.     Berrant's  speech : — 

Bow  iiuily  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foull — takes  virtnoiu  aojnea  to 
be  wicked ;  like  thote  that  tmder  hoi,  ardenl  leal  m/utd  ut  (sAob  realmi  <m 
fin.     O/tmhanatuTiithajKiHtielovt. 

This  Utter  clause  I  grievously  suspect  to  have  beeu  an  addition 
of  the  players,  which  bad  bit,  and,  being  constantly  applauded, 
procured  a  settled  occupanoy  in  the  prompter's  copy.  .  Not  that 
Shakipeate  does  not  elsewhere  sneer  at  the  Puritans ;  but  here  it 
is  introduced  so  nolenter  vdlenter  (excuse  the  phrase)  by  the  head 
ftnd  shoulders  !-r-and  is  besides  so  much  more  likely  to  haTe  been 
conceived  in  the  age  of  Charies  I. 

Act  iv.  sc.  2,     Timon'a  speech ; — 

Rtise  me  this  be^w,  and  itnift  that  lord— 

Waibnrton  leads 'denude.' 

I  can  not  see  the  necessity  of  this  alteration.  The  editors  and 
commentators  are,  all  of  them,  ready  enoug-h  to  cry  vvX  against 
^akspeare's  laxities  and  hcenses  of  style,  forgetting  that  he  is 
not  merely  a  poet,  but  a  dramatic  poet ;  that,  when  the  head  and 
the  heart  are  swelling  with  fiilness,  a  man  does  not  aSi.  himself 
whether  he  has  gramniatically  orrajiged,  but  only  whetiiei  (the 
context  taken  in)  he  has  conveyed,  his  meaning.  'D«ny'  is  here 
clearly  equal  to  'withhold  ;'  and  the  'it,'  quite  in  th)  g^us  of 
vehement  conversation,  which  a  syutaxist  explains  by  ellipses 
and  suiauditura  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  yet  triumphs  over 
as  ignorances  in  a  contemporary,  refers  to  accidental  and  artificial 
rank  or  elevation,  implied  in  the  verb  'raise-'  Besides,  does  the 
word  'denude'  occur  in  any  writer  belbre,  or  of,  Shalwpeun'f 
ago? 

■  *  Tout'  is  the  reoeived  reading  now, — Ed. 
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30mo  AKS  JUUET. 

I  Have  previontl;  }iad  occaaiou  to  tpeak  at  luge  on  the  iubjeet 
of  the  three  unitiea  of  time,  place,  and  action,  aa  applied  to  the 
drama  in  the  abatract,  and  to  the  partioular  stage  £»  vhieh 
Shakspeaie  wrote,  aa  far  aa  he  can  be  said  to  have  written  fot 
any  Btage  but  that  of  the  univenal  mind.  I  hope  I  have  in  aorao 
meaaure  succeeded  in  demonetiating  that  the  farmer  two,  inetead. 
of  being  rulea,  were  mere  inconvenienoes  attached  to  the  local 
pecuUaritiea  of  the  Atfaeman  drama  ;  that  the  last  alone  deeerved 
the  name  of  a  principle,  and  that  in  the  preservation  (tf  this 
unity  Shalupeare  stood  pre-eminent.  Yet,  instead  of  onily  of 
action,  I  should  greatly  prefer  the  more  appropriate,  thengb 
Boholaatio  and  uncouth,  words  homogeneity,  pieportionateness, 
and  totality  of  interest, — ezprefasoiifl,  which  involve  the  diatdac- 
tion,  or  rather  the  essential  difierence,  betwixt  the  shaping  ^ill 
of  mechanical  talent,  and  tiie  creative,  productive,  liie-power  of 
inspired  genius.  In  the  foimet  each  part  is  separately  conceived, 
and  then  by  a  succeeding  act  put  together ; — not  aa  watches  are 
made  for  wholesale — (for  there  each  part  rapposea  a  p"re-eoncep- 
ticMi  of  the  vhole  in  some  mind), — but  more  like  pictures  on  a 
motley  screen.  Whence  arises  the  harmony  that  strikea  na  in 
the  ^^Ideat  natural  landscapes, — in  the  relative  shapes  of  rocks, 
the  harmony  of  colors  in  the  heaths,  ferns,  and  liohens,  the  leaves 
of  the  beech  and  the  oak,  the  stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of 
the  birch  and  other  mountain  trees,  varying  from  verging  autumn 
to  returning  spring, — compared  with  ihb  vianal  effect  from  the 
greater  numbM  of  artificial  plantations  ? — ^From  this,  that  the 
natural  landscape  is  effected,  as  it  were,  by  a  mngte  energy  modi- 
fied ab  ifUra  in  each  component  part.  And  ae  this  is  the  particu- 
lar excellence  of  the  Shaksperian  drama  generally,  so  is  it  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Homeo  and  Juliet. 

The  groundwork  of  the  tale  is  altogether  in  family  life,  and  the 
events  of  the  play  have  theii  first  origin  in  family  feuds.  Fihny 
as  are  the  eyes  of  party-spirit,  at  once  dim  and  truculent,  still 
there  is  commonly  some  real  or  BUpposed  object  in  view,  or  prin- 
ciple to  be  maintained  ;  and  though  bnt  the  twisted  wiiee  on  the 
plate  of  rosin  in  the  preparation  for  electrical  pictures,  it  is  still 
a  guids  in  some  degree,  an  asaimilatioa  to  an  outline.      But  in 
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ftmily  qnurels,  which  have  proved  Kftroely  leas  injarions  to 
BtateB,  wilfulueu,  and  praoipitaacy,  and  pawirai  from  mere  habit 
and  custom,  can  alone  be  expected.  TiViti)  his  accustomed  judg- 
ment, Shabspeiixe  has  begun  by  placing  before  us  a  lively  picture 
of  all  the  impulses  of  the  play  ;  and,  u  natme  ever  presents  two 
aidee,  one  for  Herachtus,  and  one  for  DemocrituB,  he  has,  by  way 
of  prelude,  showa  the  laughable  absurdity  of  the  evil  by  the  con- 
tagion of  it  reaching  the  Bcrvants,  who  have  so  little  to  do  with 
it,  but  who  ara  under  the  necessity  of  letting  the  superfluity  of 
sensorial  power  fly  off  through  the  esoape-valve  of  wit-combats, 
and  of  quarrelling  with  weapons  of  sharper  edge,  all  in  humble 
imitation  of  their  maaten.  Yet  there  is  a  sort  of  unhired  fidelity, 
an  iMrislmess  about  all  this  that  makes  it  rest  pleasant  on  one's 
feelings.  All  the  first  scene,  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Prince's  speech,  is  a  motley  dance  of  all  ranks  and  ages  to  one 
tune,  as  if  the  homof  Huon  had  been  playing  behind  the  sceoea. 
Benrolio's  speech — 


and,  &r  more  strikingly,  the  following  speech  of  old  Montague — 


prove  that  Sbakitpeare  meant  the  Borneo  and  Juliet  to  approach 
to  a  poem,  which,  and  indeed  its  early  date,  may  be  also  inferred 
from  the  multitude  of  rhyming  couplets  throughout.  And  if  we 
are  right,  from  the  internal  evidence,  in  pronouncing  this  one  of 
Shakspeare's  early  dramas,  it  afibrds  a  strong  instance  of  the 
fineness  of  his  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  passionB,  that  Borneo 
Is  introduced  already  love-bewildered.  The  necessity  of  loving 
creates  an  object  for  itself  in  man  and  woman;  and  yet  there  is 
a  difierence  in  this  respect  between  the  sexes,  though  only  to  be 
known  by  a  perception  of  it.  It  would  have  displeased  us  If 
Juliet  had  been  represented  as  already  in  love,  or  as  fancying 
herself  so ; — but  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  experiences  any  shock  at 
Borneo's  forgetting  his  Bosaline,  who  had  been  a  mere  name  for 
the  yearning  of  his  youthful  imagination,  and  rushing  into  his 
paaeion  for  Juliet.  Bosaline  was  a  mere  creation  cf  his  fancy; 
and  we  should  remark  the  boastfiil  poeitiveneM  of  Borneo  is  a 
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loTd  of  liU  own  mftkmg,  which  ii  nevei  shown  where  Iota  » 
leally  neu  the  heart. 


One  ftirer  than  mj  lore  1  the  all-Beeing  iim 
Ne'er  uw  her  nutoh,  ainoe  first  the  wnrld  began. 

The  character  of  the  Nnrse  ii  the  nearest  of  any  thing  in  Shak- 
tpeaie  to  a  direct  bonowing  &om  mere  observation ;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  that  as  in  infancy  and  childhood  the  individual  in  nature 
ia  ft  representative  of  a  dais, — just  aa  in  deecnbing  one  larch- 
tree,  you  generalize  a  grove  of  them, — so  it  it  nearly  as  much  so 
in  old  age.  The  generaliztttioii  ia  done  to  the  poet's  hand.  Here 
you  have  the  gsirulity  of  age  strengthened  by  the  feelings  of  a 
long-trusted  servant,  whoeo  sympathy  with  the  mother's  affec- 
tions gives  her  privil^es  and  rank  in  the  household;  and  observe 
the  mode  of  oonnectian  by  aocidenta  of  time  and  place,  and  th« 
child-like  fimdness  of  rapedtion  in  a  second  childhood,  and  also 
that  happy,  humble,  ducking  under,  yet  constant  lesuigence 
again«t,  the  eheok  of  bet  luperiors ! — 

Tes,  madMn  I — Yet  I  oan  not  choote  but  lau^  Ao. 

In  the  fourth  scene  we  have  Mereutio  introduced  to  us.  0'. 
how  shall  I  describe  that  exquiaite  ebnllienc*  and  overflow  of 
youthfhl  li&,  wafted  on  over  the  laughing  waves  of  pleasure  and 
prosperity,  aa  a  wanton  beauty  that  distorts  the  face  on  which 
she  knows  her  lover  is  gazing  enraptured,  and  wrinkleB  her  fore- 
head in  the  triumph  of  its  smoothneas  t  Wit  ever  wakeful,  fancy 
busy  and  procreative  as  an  insect,  courage,  an  easy  mind  that, 
without  cares  of  its  own,  is  at  once  disposed  to  laugh  away  those 
of  others,  and  yet  to  be  interested  in  them,— these  and  all  con- 
genial qualitiea,  melting  into  the  common  coptda  of  them  all,  the 
man  d*  rank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  its  excellences  and  all 
its  weaknesses,  constitute  the  character  of  Uercutio ! 
Act  i.  ao.  5. 

7\ib,  \t  fita  when  audi  a,  viUaia  ia  a  gnest ; 
m  not  eodure  Mm. 

C^  He  lUU  be  tndur'd 
What,  goodmui  boy  1— I  SB7,  he  ahall :— Go  to  ^ 
Am  1  the  master  here,  or  you  I — Qo  to. 
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TonH  not  eodiiTe  him  t — God  alialL  mead  laj  boiiI— 
Youll  make  a  mutiay  among  m;  gu«al«  1 
Tod  will  B«t  oock-a-hoop  1  joull  be  the  Bian  t 
-  7^  Why,  uncle,  tis  a  disma. 

Ot^  Qo  to,  go  to, 
Tou  are  a  Bancy  boyi  Ae. — 

How  admiTable  is  tlie  old  huui'b  impetuosity  at  once  contrast- 
ing, yet  faajmonized,  with  young  Tybalt's  quairelaome  violence  ! 
But  it  would  be  endleea  to  repeat  obBcrTations  of  tiiis  tort.  Every 
leaf  ig  different  At  an  oak-tree ;  but  stiil  we  can  only  lay — our 
tongues  defrauding  our  eyes — '  Tlus  is  another  oak-leaf!' 

Act  ii.  BC.  2.     The  garden  scene  : 

Take  notice  in  this  enchanting  scene  of  the  contrast  of  Romeo's 
love  with  his  fonaei  fancy  ;  and  weigh  the  skill  shown  in  jnsti- 
^ng  him  fiom  his  inconstancy  by  making  us  feel  the  difference 
of  his  passion.  Yet  this,  too,  is  a  love  in,  although  not  merely 
of,  the  imagination. 

lb. 

JuL  Well,  do  not  swear ;  althoDgh  I  joj  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  m  this  contract  to-njght : 
It  is  tuo  tuh,  loo  onadTis'd,  too  sudden,  Ac. 

With  love,  pure  love,  there  is  always  an  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  object,  a  disinterestedness,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
&om  the  counterfeits  of  its  name.  Compare  this  scene  with  act 
iii.  sc.  1,  of  the  Tempest.  I  do  not  know  a  more  wonderful  in- 
stance of  Shakspeare's  mastery  in  playing  a  distinctly  remembeia- 
ble  variety  on  the  same  remembered  air,  than  in  the  transporting^ 
love  confessions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
There  seems  more  passion  in  the  one,  and  more  dignity  in  the 
other ;  yet  you  feel  that  the  sweet  girlish  lingering  and  busy 
movement  of  Juliet,  and  the  calmer  and  more  maidenly  fondness 
(if  Miranda,  might  easily  pass  into  each  other. 

lb.  sc.  3.     The  Friar's  speech  :— 

The  reverend  character  of  the  Friar,  like  all  Shakspeare's  rep- 
resentations of  die  great  professions,  is  very  delightful  and  tran- 
quillizing, yet  it  is  no  digression,  but  immediately  necessary  to  ths 
carrying  on  of  the  plot. 

lb.  sc.  4. 

.Bom.    Qood-moiTow  to  you  both.    Whst  eouoterfeit  did  I  give  you  I  As. 


Ill  NOTES  ON  ItOHlO  AND  JXJVIXT. 

Compue  mgaio,  Romeo'i  half-eiotted,  and  half  leal,  «an  of 
mind  ■with  hia  fint  manner  when  in  love  with  Routine !  Ba 
will  h&d  come  to  the  clenching  point 

lb.  M.  6. 

Bern.  Do  thoa  bat  olou  our  handi  witli  holy  Tarda, 
ThfO  loTe-deTouring  death  do  vbat  he  dare. 
It  ii  enoui^  I  may  but  call  her  aaiL». 

Tti«  precipitancy,  which  is  the  charaetei  of  the  play,  is  well 
marked  in  this  abort  acene  of  waiting  for  Juliet's  uiiyal. 
Act  iii.  ao.  1. 

MfT.    So,  til  not  >o  d««p  «8  a  well,  not  «o  wtde  aa  a  nhnrch-door ;  but 

tis  BDOugh:  'tnill  aerre;  lik  for  me  io-Joonov,  and  yon  ihiU  find  ma  a 
grave  man,  Ac 

How  fine  an  eflect  the  wit  and  raillery  habitual  to  Uercntio, 
even  struggling  with  his  pain,  give  to  Romeo'a  fallowing  apeeefa, 
and  at  the  aame  time  ao  completely  justifying  his  passionate  n- 
venge  on  Tybalt ! 

lb.     Banvolio'a  speech : 

But  that  he  tilte 
With  pio^dng  steel  at  bold  Mer«uli(^s  breast. 

This  small  portion  of  untmth  in  Benrolio's  narrative  is  finely 
conceived. 
Tb.  eo.  2.    Juliet's  speech : 


Indeed  the  whole  of  this  speech  is  imagination  strained  to  the 
highest ;  and  observe  the  blessed  effect  on  the  purity  of  the  mind. 
What  would  Dryden  have  made  of  it  ? — 
lb. 

JVuTM.  Shame  oome  to  Borneo. 
Jul.  Bliatar'd  be  tiiy  tcmgne 
For  each  a  viihl 

Note  the  Nurse's  mistake  of  the  mind's  audible  struggles  with 
itself  for  ita  decision  in  toto.    ■ 
lb.  so.  3.     Romeo's  speech  : — 

"He  tortnre,  and  not  mercy :  tiearen'!  here^ 
Where  Juliet  Uvea,  Aio. 
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AH  d«^  pBHunu  Bje  k  sort  of  atheiita,  that  believe  no  fii- 
taie. 


A  noble  aoeoB  !  Don't  I  Bee  it  witli  my  own  eyea  ? — Yea  !  but 
not  with  Juliet's.  And  obserre  in  Capulet's  laat  speech  in  thia 
aemo  hifl  mifltake,  as  if  lore's  caueea  were  capable  of  being  gen- 
etalized. 

Act  iv.  Bc.  3.  ■  Juliet's  apeech : — 

0,  look  I  metluDJu  I  see  mj  oonsin's  gbost 
Seeking  oat  Komeo,  that  did  epit  Ms  body 
Upco  arapier'B  pobt: — Staj,  l^j^balt,  rtayl — 
Borneo,  I  (XHna  1  this  do  I  drink  to  tiiee. 

ShalBpeare  providea  for  the  finest  decencies.  It  would  have 
been  too  bold  a  thing  for  a  girl  of  gfleen  ; — but  she  swallows  the 
draught  in  a  fit  of  fright,  (i.) 

lb.  sc.  5. 

As  the  aodience  know  that  Juliet  ia  not  dead,  this  soene  is, 
peihaps,  excusable.  But  it  is  a  strong  warning  to  minor  drama- 
tists not  to  intioduee  at  one  time  many  separate  characters  agi- 
tated by  one  and  the  same  ciicumstance.  It  is  difficult  to  undei- 
stand  what  edect,  whether  that  of  pity  or  of  laughter,  Shaks- 
peore  meant  to  produce ; — the  occasion  and  the  characteristic 
Bpeechea  aie  bo  little  in  hanuonyl  For  example,  what  the  Kurae 
uya  is  excellently  suited  to  the  Norse's  character,  but  grotesquely 
unsuited  to  the  occaaon. 

Act  T.  BC.  1.     Romeo's  speech  : — 

0  Dusdiief  1  tbo«  art  nrift 
To  enter  in  tlie  thonglitB  of  desperate  men  I 
I  do  remember  u  apothecary,  Ao. 

This  famous  passage  is  so  beautiful  as  to  be  selfjustified  ;  yet, 
in  addition,  what  a  fine  preparation  it  is  for  the  tomb  scene ! 
lb.  soi  3.    B«meo'B  speech ; — 


The  gentlenesE  of  Romeo  was  shown  before,  as  soflei  ed  by 
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knre ;  and  now  it  U  ilonUvd  by  lore  and  tonow  and  awe  of  dio 
place  where  he  ii. 
lb.     Romeo'B  speech : — 

Hov  oft  when  men  ire  at  thi  point  of  desUi 
HftTS  they  been  merry  t  vhioh  thur  keepers  eill 
A.  lightning  before  deot^    0,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightnii^t — O,  uy  love,  my  wife!  Ae, 

Here,  here,  ii  the  inasteT  example  how  beauty  can  at  once  in- 
crease and  modify  passion ! 

lb-  Last  BceDe. 

How  beautiful  ia  the  close  1  The  spring  and  the  winter  meet ; 
winter  assumes  the  character  of  spring,  and  spring  the  sadness 
of  winter. 


SHAZSPEABFS  ENQLISH  HIBTOEIOAL  PLATS. 

The  first  form  of  poetry  is  the  epic,  the  essence  of  which  may 
be  stated  ax  the  successive  in  events  and  characters.  This  must 
be  distinguisfaed  irom  narration,  in  which  there  must  always  be  a 
narrator,  Irom  whom  the  objects  represented  receive  a  coloring 
and  a  manner ; — whereas  in  the  epic,  as  in  the  so-called  poems 
of  Homer,  the  whole  is  completely  objective,  and  the  representa- 
tion is  a  pure  reflection.  The  next  form  into  which  poetry  passed 
was  the  dramatic  ; — both  forms  having  a  common  basis  with  a 
certain  difference,  and  that  difference  not  consisting  in  the'  dia- 
logue alone.  Both  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  providence  to 
the  human  will ;  and  this  relation  is  the  universal  element,  ex- 
pressed under  different  points  of  view  according  to  the  difference 
of  religion,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  nf  different 
nations.  In  the  epic  poem  fate  is  represented  as  overruling  the 
will,  and  making  it  instrumental  to  the  accomplishment  of  ite 
designs: — 

A(if  Si  rtXtfero  ^ov^. 

In  the  drama,  the  vrill  is  exhibited  as  struggling  with  fate,  a 
great  and  beautiful  instance  and  illustration  of  which  is  the  Ffo- 
metheus  of  .Sschylus ;  and  the  deepest  effect  is  produced,  when 
the  fate  is  represented  as  a  higher  and  intelligent  will,  and  tha 
<^poution  of  the  individnal  as  springing  from  a  defect. 
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In  Older  that  a  drama  nmy  be  properly  historical,  it  is  necea- 
sary  that  it  should  "be  the  history  of  the  peof^  to  whom  it  is  sd- 
dreesed.  In  the  composition,  care  must  be  taken  that  there 
appear  no  dramatic  improbability,  as  the  reality  is  taken  foi 
granted.  It  must,  likewise,  be  poetical ; — ^tbat  only,  I  mean,  must 
be  taken  which  is  the  permanent  in  out  nature,  which  is  com- 
mon, and  therefore  deeply  interesting  to  all  ages.  The  events 
themselves  are  immaterisJ,  otherwise  than  as  the  clothing  and 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  that  is  working  within.  In  this  mode, 
the  anity  resulting  from  succession  is  destroyed,  but  is  supplied  by 
a  unity  of  a  higher  M^er,  which  ooimects  the  events  by  lefereuce 
to  the  workers,  gives  a  reason  jbr  than  in  the  motives,  and  pre- 
sents men  in  their  causative  character.  It  takes,  therefore,  that 
part  of  real  history  which  is  the  least  known,  and  infuses  a  prin- 
eiple  of  life  and  organization  into  the  naked  facts,  and  makes 
them  all  the  framework  of  an  animated  whole. 

In  my  happier  days,  while  I  had  yet  hope  and  onward-looking 
thoughts,  I  planu^  an  historical  drama  of  Song  Stephen,  in  the 
manner  of  ^akspeare.  Indeed  it  would  be  desirable  that  some 
maa  of  dramatic  genius  should  dramatize  all  those  omitted  by 
Shakspeare,  as  fir  down  as  Henry  TIL  Ferkin  Warbeck  would 
make  a  moet  interesting  drama.  A.  few  scenes  of  ICarlow's  Bd- 
waid  n.  might  be  preserved.  After  Henry  VIII.,  the  events  are 
too  well  and  distinctly  known,  to  he,  without  plump  inverisimili- 
tude,  crowded  together  in  one  night's  exhibition.  Whereas,  the 
history  of  our  ancieat  kings, — the  events  of  their  reigns,  I  mean, 
— are  like  stars  in  the  sky  ; — whatever  the  real  inlerspacee  may 
be,  and  however  great,  they  seem  close  to  each  other.  The  stars 
— the  events — strike  us  Mid  remain  in  our  eye,  little  modified  by 
the  difierenoe  of  dates.  An  historie  drama  is,  therefore,  a.  collec- 
tion of  events  borrowed  from  history,  but  connected  together  in 
respect  of  c^use  and  time,  poetically  and  by  dramatic  fiction.  It 
would  be  a  fine  national  custom  to  act  such  a  series  of  dramatic 
histories  in  orderly  succession,  in  the  yearly  Christmas  holidays, 
and  conld  not  but  tend  to  counteract  that  mock  cosmopolitism, 
which  under  a  positive  term  really  implies  nothing  bnt  a  nega- 
tion of,  or  indifference  to,  the  particular  love  of  our  country.  By 
its  nationality  must  every  nation  retain  its  independence ;— I 
mean  a  nationality  quoad  the  nation.  Better  thus ; — nationality 
in  each  individual,  quoad  his  country,  is  equal  to  the  sense  of 
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individuality  quoad  liinuelf ;  but  himBBlf  as  sobBeiwaoiu,  and 
central.  FatriotiBin  is  equal  to  the  senBe  of  individuality  re- 
flected &0Tn  every  other  individual.  There  may  come  a  higher 
virtue  in  both — -just  cosniopolitism.  But  this  latter  is  not  posei- 
hle  but  by  antecedence  of  the  former. 

Shakepeare  has  included  the  moat  important  part  of  nine 
reigns  in  his  historical  dramas — namely — King  John,  Richard  II. 
—Henry  IT.  (two)— Henry  V. — Henry  YI.  (three)  including  Ed- 
ward T.  and  Henry  VIII.,  in  all  ten  plays.  There  remain,  there- 
fore, to  be  done,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  scene  or  two  that 
should  be  adopted  from  Marlow,  eleven  reigns—^  which  the 
first  two  appear  the  only  uupromiBijig  subjects  ; — and  those  two 
dramas  must  be  formed  wholly  or  mainly  of  invented  private  sto- 
ries, which,  however,  could  not  have  happened  except  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  and  measures  of  these  reigns,  and  which 
should  furnish  opportunity  both  of  exhibiting  the  manners  and 
oppreBsions  of  the  times,  and  of  narrating  dramatically  the  great 
events  ; — if  poaaible,  the  death  of  the  two  sovereigns,  at  least  of 
the  lattei,  should  be  made  to  have  some  influence  on  the  finale 
of  the  story.  All  the  rest  are' glorious  subjecta  ;  especiiJly  Henry 
I.  (being  the  struggle  between  the  men  of  artna  and  of  letten, 
in  the  peraons  of  Henry  and  Becket),  Stephen,  BiohaJrd  I.,  Ed^ 
ward  II.,  and  HerLry  YII. 


£<uf.  James  Qume;,  wilt  thon  give  us  leave  swbile ! 
ffur.  Gi>od  leave,  good  Philip. 
Ba»t.  ndlip  I  (parmtf  /  Jamea,  Ae. 

Theobald  adopts  Warburtoa'a  conjecture  of  '  ipare  me.' 
0  true  Warburton  !  and  the  sancta  simpHcitas  of  honest  dull 
Theobald's  faith  in  him  !  Nothing  can  be  more  lively  or  charao- 
teristio  than  '  Philip  ?  Sparrow  I'  Had  Warburton  read  old 
Skelton's  '  Philip  Spaiiow,'  an  exquisite  and  original  poem,  and, 
no  doubt,  popular  in  Shskspeare's  time,  even  Warburton  wouht 
scarcely  have  made  so  deep  a  plunge  into  the  Sathetic  as  to  hSTe 
deathifled  'sparrow'  into  'ispnto  me!' 


HmroaioAL  flats.  lis 

Act  m.  K.  2.     Speech  of  Fatdcoubiidge  :-^ 

Nov,  bj  mj  life,  Oat  day  grows  vondrous  hot ; 
Borne  airy  daril  hovers  in  the  ikj,  i,e. 

Theobald  adopts  Warburton's  oonjecbire  of  '  fiery.' 

I  prefer  the  old  text :  the  word  '  devil'  implies  '  fiery.'  Yon 
need  only  read  the  line,  la3riiig;  a  fiill  and  strong  emphasis  on 
'  devil,'  to  perceive  the  oseleBBoesa  and  taateleesnesi  «f  Waibnr- 
ton's  alteration. 

RICSABD  n. 

I  HAVE  Stated  that  the  transitional  link  between  the  epic  poem 
and  the  drama  is  the  historio  drama  ;  that  in  the  epi<\  poem  a 
pre-announded  fate  gradually  adjusts  and  employs  the  will  and 
the  events  as  its  instruments,  vhilst  the  drama,  on  the  other 
hand,  places  fate  and  will  in  opposition  to  ea4^  other,  and  is  then 
most  perfect,  when  the  victory  of  fate  is  obtained  in  consequence 
of  itnperfectioDS  in  the  opposing  will,  so  as  to  leave  a  final  im- 
pression that  the  fate  itself  is  but  a  higher  and  a  more  intelligent 
wiU. 

From  the  length  of  the  speeches,  and  the  dronmstaDce  that, 
with  one  excvption,  the  events  are  all  historical,  and  presented 
in  their  results,  not  produced  by  acta  seen  by,  or  taking  place 
before,  the  audience,  this  tragedy  is  ill  suited  to  our  present  large 
theatres.  But  in  itself,  and  for  the  closet,  I  feel  no  hentation  in 
placing  it  as  the  first  and  moat  admirable  of  all  Shakspeare's 
purely  historioal  piays.  For  the  two  parts  of  Heoiy  IV.  form  a 
species  of  themselves,  which  may  be  named  the  mixed  drama. 
"The  distinctioa  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  quantity  of  histori- 
oal events  in  the  play  compared  with  the  fictions ;  &r  there  is  as 
much  history  in  Macbeth  as  in  lUcbard,  but  in  the  relation  of  the 
hutory  to  the  plot.  In  the  purely  historical  plays,  tbe  history 
forms  the  plot ;  in  the  mixed,  it  directs  it ;  in  the  refit,  as  Mao- 
beth,  Hamlet,  Cymbeline,  Lear,  it  subserves  it.  But,  however 
unsnited  to  tbe  stage  this  drama  may  be,  God  forbid  that  even 
there  it  should  fall  dead  on  the  hearts  of  jacobinized  Englishmen! 
Then,  indeed,  we  might  say — jprateriit  gloria  mundi  !  Fix  the 
spirit  of  patriotic  reminiscence  is  the  all-permeating  soul  of  this 
ntMe  work.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  purely  historical  of  Sh&k- 
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apesra'a  dmnu.  There  ue  not  in  it,  as  in  the  othen,  ohanstera 
introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  individu- 
ality and  realnest,  m  in  the  comic  parti  of  Henry  IV.,  l>y  pre- 
■enting,  u  it  were,  our  very  eelves.  Shakapeare  avails  himself 
of  every  opportaaity  to  efieot  the  great  object  of  the  historic 
drama,  that,  namely,  of  familiarizing  the  peojde  to  the  great 
names  of  their  country,  and  thereby  of  exciting  a  steady  patriot- 
ism, a  love  of  just  libwty,  and  a  respect  for  aH  ihoK  fundamen- 
tal institutions  of  social  life,  which  bind  men  together  >~- 

TluB  rojal  throne  of  kiogs,  this  sceptcr'd  iile, 

nil  earth  of  aajatj,  tUi  scat  of  JSais, 

nil  other  Eden,  demi-psntdue ; 

Ttix  fortreu.  built  bj  a*tnr«  £ir  hendl, 

AgiuDst  iof eotion,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

llua  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 

This  predoui  stone  set  in  the  sHtot  sea, 

Wbloh  aerree  it  in  the  office  of  a  waU, 

Of  as  a  tnoat  defeouve  to  a  hooic^ 

Agsitwt  the  «iTy  of  lua  hap[»ar  lands; 

ms  blessed  plot,  *!»**  earth,  t^"  re^m,  Ihia  Eodsnd, 

His  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  blnigs, 

Fear'd  by  thdr  teeed,  and  &moas  by  the^  Urth,  Ao. 

Add  the  famous  passage  in  King  John  :— 

This  England  never  did,  nor  ever  shall, 

lie  at  the  prood  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

Bot  whoi  it  first  did  help  to  womid  itseU, 

Now  tbeM  her  prinoaa  are  eonte  home  again, 

Oome  the  three  oorners  of  the  wc^ld  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them ;  naught  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  !&iglBitd  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  ' 

And  it  certainly  seems  that  Shakdpeare's  historic  dramas  jwoduc- 
ed  a  very  deep  efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  English  people,  and  in 
earUer  times  they  were  familiar  even  to  the  least  informed -of 
all  ranks,  according  to  the  relation  of  Bishop  Corbett.  Marlbor- 
ough, we  know,  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  his  principal 
acquaintance  with  English  history  was  derived  from  them  ;  and 
I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  io&rmtttion  as  to  our  old  names 
and  achievements  even  now  abroad  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  Shakspeare. 

Admirable  is  the  judgment  with  which  Shakspeare  always  in 
the  first  scene  prepares,  yet  how  naturally,  and  with  what  ocm- 
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oealment  of  art,  for  tke  catastrophe.  Obaenre  how  he  here  pr»- 
■mta  the  germ  of  all  the  afteT-«venU  in  EichAid'B  ioeincerity,  . 
partiality,  arbitrariaeos,  and  &TontiBin,  and  ia  the  prOud,  tempeft- 
tnous  tentperament  of  hia  barons.  In  the  very  beginning,  also, 
is  displayed  that  feature  in.  Richard's  character,  which  is  never 
forgotten  throughout  the  play — his  attention  to  decorum,  and  high 
feeling  of  the  kingly  dignity.  These  anticipations  show  with 
what  judgment  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  illustrate  his  care  to  con- 
nect the  past  and  iiittiTe,  and  unify  them  with  the  present  by 
Ibrecast  and  reminiscence. 

It  is  interesting  to  a  critical  eai  to  compare  the  six  opening 
lines  of  the  play — 


each  closipg  at  the  tenth  syllable,  with  the  rhytlimlesa  metre  of 
the  verse  in  Henry  VI.  and  Tifus  Andronicus,  in  order  that  the 
difierence,  indeed,  the  heterogeneity,  of  the  two  may  be  felt 
aiam  in  HmiiUmis  prima  mperficie.  Here  the  weight  of  the 
tingle  words  supplies  all  the  relief  afforded  by  intercurrent  rerae, 
while  the  whole  represents  the  mood.  And  contpaie  the  a^ar- 
raitly  defective  metre  of  Bolingbioke's  first  line,— 

VtBj  years  of  bsppydays  befidl — 
witih  PrDspeio'ii, 

Tirelve  jtm  ainoe,  MowKk !  tTdva  years  liiiefr-- 

The  actor  dould  supply  tiie  time  by  emphasis,  and  pause  on  the 
first  syllable  of  each  of  these  verses. 
Act  i.  so.  1.     Bolingbroke'a  speech  ; — 

First  (heaven  be  Ibe  record  to  my  ipee«b  I) 
In  the  darotion  of  a  aubject's  lore,  Ac 

I  remember  in  the  Sophocleao  drama  no  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  li  tifinow  xai  OBitnitr  than  this  speech ;  and  the 
rhymes  in  the  last  six  lines  well  express  the  preconcertedness  of 
Bolingbroke's  scheme  so  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  vehe- 
mence and  sincere  irritation  of  Mowbray. 

lb.     Bolingbroke's  speech  : — 

Which  blood,  like  ■anrifiBing  Abel's,  cries, 

VOL.  IV.  F  ,-•  \ 

,CnOOglC 


BfMffrcn)  tlie  UiDgMlcu  cavflnu  oftb«  awlfa. 
To  M^.lor^iutios  ud  tongh  ehMtu^neat' 

Note  tha  .dsmif  of  this  'to  jne,'  vhidi  ia  eTidently-fi^t  hy 
■  Bicliard:^^       '  ■ 

'Eov  U^  a  [hI^  his  resolulion  (oarB  I      ' 
and  the  affected  deprodatioaafterwArds ;— ' 

Ab  bs  ia  bat  my  bOu/t'e  broth«r'a  bod. 
lb.     Mowbray's  Kpeech  : — 

M  luute  wtiereofi  .lUoit  htKrtilj  I  pray 
Youf  higliQ^w  tb  MBi^  out  trial  di^. ' 

The  ocoaaional  mteTspeisioii  of  ihymes,  and  the  moie  freqoent 
winding  up  of'  a  apeech  therewith — what  purpose  was  ^Ja  de-  . 
■igned  to  answer  T  la  '^e  earnest  drama,  I  mean.  Deliberate- 
liesa?  An  attempt,  as  in  Alowbray,  to  collect  liimself  and  be 
cool  at  the  close  ?— I  con  see  that  lu  thefoUowing  speeches  the 
rhyme  answers  the  end  of -the  Greek  chorus,  and  distinguishes  ^e 
general  tnlths  from  the  pdsumu  of  the  dialogue ;  but  this  does  Dot 
exactly  justify  the  practice,'  which  is  jutfiequelit  in  proportion  to  , ' 
tin  exceUence  of  Sbakspeare's  plays. ,-'  One  thing,  however,  is  to 
be  observed, — that  ^  spei^rt  are  historical,  ^own,  and  so  far 
formal,  characters,  and  their  reality  is  already  a  &et;  This' 
should  be 'borne  in  miiid.  The  whole  of  this  scene  of  tiie  qnarrel' 
between  Uowbray  and  Bolingbroke  seems.introduoed  for  the  jiur- 
pose  of  tdiowing  by  anticipation  the  characters  of  Richard  and  ■ 
Bolingbroke.  In  the  latter  there  is  observable  a  decoions  and 
courtly  checking  of  his  anger  in  subservience  to  a  predetermined 
plan,  especially  in  his  ■  calm  speech  ^ler  reoefving  sentence  of 
banishment  comptured  with  iCowbray's  iinafieoted  lamentation. 
In  the  one,  all  is  ambitious  hope  of  soniething  yet  to  oome ;  in 
the  other  it  is  desolatien  and  a  looking  backward  of  the  heart.. 

Ib:ec,  S- 

OamU.    HesTen's  is  the  qoBrrel;  for  hQByea'i  etibe^tnU^' 
His  deputy  aiuuQt«d  ia  bis  ri^it. 

Hath  caus'd  hii  death ;  the  which,  if  ^'rongfqUy,       '.  '    .: 
.   J^haaven  revenge;  for  I  taxj omve  lift  ■  ■     . 

.  '  An  angry  arln  against  hia  miniater. 

'Vntfaout  the  htdkiw  extravagance -of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'i 
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nltn-iDyaliam,  how  Qaiefolly'doeB  Shakspeue  acknowledge  and 
leverence  the  et^mat  diHtmotio^  Botween  the  nwre  mdiiidual, 
and  the  symbolic  or  zepreflentatiTe,  on  'which  all  geiual  laV,  no 
leai  than  patriofien),  dep«u}a..  Tbe'wlKile'of''thiR  second ' scene 
commeni!eB,.and  is  antjcipativa  at,  -Iha  tone  and  chaiactei  of  the 
.  play  at  large. 

lb.  sc,  3.  In  none  of  Shakipe&re's  fiirtitiona  dramiu,  or  in  thow 
founded  on  a  hiatoryas-unlmown  to  hk  oa^ton  generally,  as  Bo- 
-tion,  ie  this  violent  fuptiwe  of  the  sueoeeaion  of  time  Ibuiid  : — a 
jfToof,  T  think,  that  the  pore  hietorio  drafiui,  Ske  Richard  H.  utd 
King  John,  had  its"  own  laws.       '     .     . 

lb.     Howbiay*!  gpeeoh  :— 

A  dearer  mtrit  ■ 

Have  I  deserrsd  ti  your  luglmeat'  laai 

0,  the  initinotive  propriety  of  ShaiBpearo-fii  thechoioeof 
wokU!  .  '    "  ..     . 

lb.    Richard'a  speecli-:-^— 

Nor.  never  bj  Bdrised  pai^>oae  meet, 

To  plot,  eMttrive,  or  OMoplot  any  HI  . 

Xluiut  iia,oi]TRtate,6araiit!J««t8,<iroiiiland.  . 

Already  the  selfish  weakness  of  Bichard's  'character  opeiu. 
IsTothing  will  such  minds  so  readily  embrace,  af  indirect  ways 
■ottened  down  to  their  ^uom-consciencea  by^pdisy,  expedience,  kc- 

Tb.     Mowbray's  speech  :—  .••..■ 


.   £oli«0.  How  long  a  tibie  Uw  in  enr  litUe  wsrdj-..  ^     ''       :     ' 

Four  lag^ng  winten,  and  four  wanton  pprm^ 
Bod  in  a  word :  «uoli  is  tba  breaUi  oS  i^ige. 

Admirabla  anticipation'.'  ■  .      v- 

lb.  EC.  4.  This  is  a  striking  conclusion  of  a. first  aet,— letting 
the  reader  into  the  secret ; — shaving  before  impress^  as  with  the 
dignified  and  kingly  nianneTs  of  Bichard,  yet  ty  well-maiuiged 
anticipations  leading  us  on  to  the  full  gratification  of  pleiienie*  in  . 
ouir  own  penetration,  InthiB  scene  a  new  light  is  thrown  cm 
Sichard's  character.  Until  How  he  has  appeared  in  all  the 
beauty  of  royalty ;  but  here,  as  soon  u  he  is  left  to  hinuelf. 
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the  inherent  weakness  of  bis  character  is  immediately-  ihown. 
It  is  a  weakness,  bowevet,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  arising  firam 
want  of  perBonal  coniage,  or  any  specific  -  defect  of  fitculty,  bqt 
rather  an  intellectual  femininenesi,  which  feels  a  necessity  of 
«Ter  leaning  on  the  breasts  of  others,  and  of  reelining  on  those 
who  are  all  the  white  known  to  be  inferiors.  To  this  must  be 
attributed  as  its  eonsequences  all  Hiohaid's  vices,  his  tendency  to 
concealment,  and  his  cunning,  the  whole  operattoii  of  which  ie 
directed  to  the  getting  rid  of  present  difiiculties.  ^.Richard  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  debauchee ;  but  we  see  in  him  tliat  sophistry 
which  is  common  to  man,  by  which  we  can  deceive  our  own 
hearts,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  apologize  for,  and  yet  com- 
mit the  error.  ShakspSare  has  represented  this  character  in  a 
very  peculiai  manner.  He  has  not  made  him  amiable  with 
counterbalancing  faults ;  but  has  openly  and  broadly  drawn  those 
&ultii  withoiit  reserve,  relying  on  Richard's  disproportionate  au& 
ferings  and  gradually  emergent  good  qualities  for  our  sympathy  ; 
and  this  was  possible,  because  his  faults  are  not  positive  vices, 
but  spring  entirely  from  defect  of  oharaoter. 

Act  ii.  Bc,  1, 

K.  Rieh.    Out  md<  m«t  play  bo  niedy  with  tb«ir  names  t 

Yee  '.  on  a  death-bed  there  is  a  feeling  which  may  make  all 
things  appear  but  as  puns  and  equivocations.  And  a  passion 
there  is  that  oarries  offits  own  escess  byplays  on  words  as  natu- 
rally, and,  therefore,  as  appropriately  to  drama,  as  by  gesticula- 
tions, looks,  or  tones.  This  belongs  to  human  nature  as  such, 
independently  of  associations  and  habits  from  any  particular  rank 
of  life  or  mode  of  employment ;  and  in  this  consists  Shakspeare's 
vulgarisms,  as  in  Macbeth'a — 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thon  cream-bc'd  loonl  &e. 

This  is  {to  equivocate  on  Bante's  words)  in  truth  the  noHle  vol- 
gare  doguenza.  Indeed  it  is  profoundly  true  that  there  is  a 
natural,  an  almost  irresistible,  tendency  in  the  mind,  when  im- 
mersed in  one  strong  feeling,  to  connect  that  feeling  with  every 
light  and  object  around  it ;  especially  if  there  be  opposition,  and 
the  words  addressed  to  it  are  in  any  way  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ing itself,  as  here  in  the  instance  of  Richard's  unkind  language  : 
Uisery  makes  sport  to  mo<&  itself 
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IfodoDbtrBomethiiig  of  Sltakspeue's  pniuung  nnut  be  attrib- 
uted to  hia  age,  in  which  direct  and  fonnal  combats  of  wit  wer« 
a  favorite  paatinie  of  the  courtly  and  aco(nnpIisfaed.  It  waa  an 
aige  moie  favorable,  upon  the  whole,  to  vigor  of  intellect  than 
the  preaeut,  in  which  a  dread  of  being'  thought  pedantic  diapirita 
and  flattens  the  eneigiea  of  original  minda.  But  independently 
of  this,  I  Jiave  bo  hesitation  in  saying  .that  a  puQ,  if  it  be  congru- 
ous with  the  feeling  of  the  scene,  is  not  only  allowable  iu  tha 
ibamatic  dialogue,  -but  oftentimes  one  of  the  most  efieotnal  inten- 
sivee  of  passion. 

lb.    .  , 

K.  Bieh.  TUgU  i  you  uy  tme :  u  EereCord'B  loves  so  his; 
Ab  theirs,  bo  mine ;  and  all  b«  w  it  is. 

The  depth  of  this  compared  with  the  firstacate  ^— 

Baw  high  a  pitch,  ie. 

There  ia  ac&roely  any  thing  in  Shakspeare  !n  its  degree,  more 
admirably  drawn  tfasu  York's  character ;  his  religious  loyalty 
struggling  with  a  deep  grief  and  indignation  at  the  king's  folliee ; 
hia  adhra^nce  to  his  word  and  faith,  once  given  in  apite  of  all, ' 
even  the  moat  natural,  feelings.  You  see  in  him  the  weakneaa 
of  old  age,  and  the-  overwhelminguess  of  circumstances,  for  a  time 
Burmounting  his  sense  of  duty — the  junction  of  both  exhibited  in 
hia  boldness  in  words  and  feebleneas  in  immediate  act ;  and  then 
again  hia  efibrt  to  retrieve  himself  in  abstract  loyalty,  even  at  the 
heavy  price  of  the  loss  of  his  son.  This  species  of  accidental  and 
adventitious  weakness  is  brought  into  parallel  with  Richard's 
oonrinually  increasing  energy  of  thought,  and  as  constantly  di- 
minishing power  of  acting  ; — and  thus  itiaHichard  that  breathes 
a  harmony  and  a  Klation  into  all  the  characters  of  the  play. 

QiMM.  TopleaM  tb«]da|;Idii};  X6  pleAsemjMlf 
lean  not  da  it ;  yet  I  koor  no  cause 
Wbj  I  aboukl  weloome  such  a  guait  a>  giiVt, 
S&ve  bidding  &rewell  to  bd  Bweet  a,  guest 
Ab  my  Bweet  Itichiird :  yet  ogiun,  metbinka, 
Some  unborn  boitot,  ripe  in  sorrow'B  vomls 
li  eoming  toward  me ;  and  my  inwsrd  Bonl 
WJUi  nothing  trembleB :  at  Bomething  it  grievei, 
-,  Mor«  than  wiUi  parting  front  my  lord  thsUiv. 


It  11  clear  that  Shajupoare  nev^i  oieaiit  to  represent  BlDbaid 
u  a  Tulgar  flebamtbee,  but  a  maa  ynik  a- vantmiiieH  of  apiiit  in 
external  show,  a  femisime  JHeTidism,  a.n  intensity  o£  troman-like 
lOTB  of  tbose  inunediately  sbo&t  him,'  and  a  miataking  of  the  de- 
light of  being  loved  by  him  for  a  loVe  of  him.  And  mark  in  this 
(cene  Bhakspeare's  gentleness  in  touching  the  tender  si^rtti-' 
tibns,  the  terra  tneognita  of  pretentimenbi,  in  the  hnman  mind ; 
And  how  sharp  a  tine  of  distinctien  he  'commonly  draws  between 
these  obscure  forecastings  of  general  experience  in  each  individ- 
ual, and  the  vulgar  ernira  of  mere  tradition.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
taken  once  for  all  as  the  trnth,  that  ^akfipeare,  in  the  absolute 
universality' of  trig  geijiug,  always  rerereoces  whatever  arises  ont 
of  our  moral  nature ;  be  never  profanes  his  muse  with  a  c<fa- 
temptuous  reaBoning  sway  of  the  genuine  and  general,  however 
unaccountable,  feelings,  pf  mankind. 

The  amiaUe  part  of  Eichard's  character  is  brou^t  fiill  npcat 
UB  by  his  queen's  few  words — 

.....  so  sweet,  a  gaest 
As  my  Bweet  Siobard; — 

and  Shakipeare  has  carefully  B^ewn  in.  him  an  intense  love  of  his 
country,'  well  knowing  how  that  feeling  would,  in  n  pure  historie 
dradla,  redeem  hini  ■  in  the  he^irts  of  the  audience.  ,  Yet  even  in 
this  love  there  is  spmething  feminine  and  personal: — 

Dear  earth,  I  do  ulnte  thee  irith  mj  hand, — ■ 
A>  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  <^d 
'     '  Playa  Ibiidly  mth  her  teara,  and  Houles  m  meetong ; 
■   So  weeing,  emilipg,  greet  I  thee,  jny  esrtii. 
And  do  thee  £iTor  'irith  jny  royal  hands. 

With  this  is  combined  a  constant  oveipflow  of  emotions  fcom  & 
total  incapability  of  controlling  Uiem,  and  thence  a  Waste  of  that 
.  energyi  which  should  have  been- jreserved  for  actions,  in  the  pas- 
don  and  «fibrt  of  mere  rest^lves  and  menaces.  '  The  conseqiiencd 
is  moral  Kchaoationi  and  capid  alternations  of  unmanly  despair 
and  ungropnded  bt^e-v^very  feeling  being  abandoned  for  its  di- 
rect opposite  upon  the  pressure  of  exterfial  accideht.  And  yet 
when  Ricbard's'iawejil  wmkness'appears  to  seek  refuge  in  his 
despair,  and  bis' exhaustion  counterfeits  repose,  the  old  habit  of 
kingline8s,-'the  efiect  of.flatterus  jrem  bis  in&ncyi  uS  ever  and 
anpn-prodiieing  in  him  a  sort  of  wtndy  courage  whidi  only  servei 
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to  liitny  more  .oleulf  his  intenwl  impotence;-    The  lectoid  aafi 
thiid  Boenea  of  the  tliird  act  oominne  add  illiKtiate  all  diu;—- 

.  AwurU.  He  meaoa,  my  lord,  that  -wtfire  too  remiu ; '      '  , 

WHlst  BoUpgbroke,  throtlgh  onr  BMUritj, 
Qroira  itroog  Bud  great,^  aiibatsDce,'  and  iafrisoda. 
jr.  Jfidi.  Diaoomfortable  eoudu  I  louiVit  tboa  not, 

.    Jtttt  irli«a  tiM  uarduof  ^«  pf  heaT«u  ii  bid 
Behind  the  ghibe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Theo  thieves  and  robbere  range  abroad  ouaeev. 
Li  DUitders  and  in  outrage,  Uoodf  here ; 
'  But  wheo,  &om  UDderthia  t^eetnal  ball, 
.He  Grea  the  jmiad  topt  of  the  eakt^rn  pineii 
.     .  Apd.da»ta  hia  Ught  though  e»#y  gtulty  hbU^ 
Then  mnrdera,  ireasana,  and-d«teated  (ine. 
The  oh^e  of  uigbt  being  plookt  from,  off  Oieir  ba^~ 
Staod  bftre  and  iuked,  trembliog  at  themaelrMl 
So  wheo  thii  thi^  thia  traitor,  Botingbrohe,  At, 

AmurU.Wiiae  ia  UieDuke  m;  &Uk»  with  hia  {wvert 
K-JUch.  Ko  matter  where  1  of  oomf(»t  nomau  speak: 
Xet'l  talk  of  graTca,  of  worma,  and  epitaph^ 
Make  dost  oar.  paper,  and  vitli  rainy  eyea 
Write  Borrowrai  the  boaom  of  the  euth,  Ae.  ' 

.AwvurfeHj&ther  bath  apower,  inqtvre.of  hilSa; . 

~    Audlavnto  make  abodyofsJimb.     - 
jr.  RUh.  Then  oLid'et  me  weB':  proad  BolingbPokei  1  ooma. 

To  ebange  blowawith  tbee  Cor  oUcday  of  doom. 

This  igue-fit  of  fear  i»  Dyer-blowo ;    '  * 

An  ea*7  task  it  is  to  vin  ^lir  ivwn. 

.  BcTOop.  Your  uncle  York  hath  joiu'd'-viUtfioHngbuike.'—      -     * 

•  •  ,.♦■.»  ,-«■.•- 

JlJSteS,  Thou  haafeaid  enough,  ,   -■ 

Beflhrew  thee,  ooumn,  which  didat  lead  m;  fbrSi  ' , 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  Vaa  in  to  deepoii  I 
'  What  ta.j  you  now  t  what  oomfort  haf  e  we  no*  t    ' 

By  heaven,  HI  hatehim  ererlastingly,        '     ' 

Tliat  Kds  me  b« '<rf  oqmtbrt  ani' mof  cc 

■        •         ■  •■■;*,  ,-•.-,_.• 

*   Act'tiL  SO.  3..  Bolingbnd[e*iBpeeeIi: 


'    :Ol)«^ve  Uie  fine  Btniggl^ol' a liuigfaty ««ud pf  pctwer  ajidaiD 
Ktion  in  Bolingfaioke  with  die  oeceBsity.  ia.  diBdimdaticat. 
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lb.  M.  4.  See  hne  the  skUl  ftnd  judgment  of  our  poet  in  giying 
reftUty  and  individual  life,  by  the  intioduotioit  of  accidents  in  fail 
hiatorio  plays,  and  thereby  tnaking  tb«n  dmnai,  and  not  bisto- 
riefl.  How  beautilul  an  islet  of  lepoee-^-a  melancholy  repoee, 
indeed — 'is  this  scene  with  the  Gardener  and  his  Servant.  And 
how  truly  aSecting  and  realizing  is  the  iaoident  of  the  veiy  hotse 
Barbary,  in  the  scene  with  the-GrDom  in  the  lart  act !, — 

Groom.  I  vm  &  poor  groran  of  tl^  rtaUe,  Kiny, 

When  thoa  trtiet  King ;  who,  traTellii^  toirardB  Tor^ 
'     With  modi  ado,  at  length  have  gottea  Uats 
To  locdc  upon  my  (Hmetime  master'B  &e%. 
O,  boT  it  yeam'd  my  he&rt,  irhen  I  bdiald, 
Iq  LiHicloii  Btreeta,  thai,  ootooBtkni  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  kmIs  oa  ro»a  Barbery  t 
Hat  horse,  that  thou  bo  often  hast  beatrid ; 
That  hone,  that  I  BO  carefully  have  dress'd  t 
K.  £M!A..Bode  be  on  Barbery  I 

Bolingbrbke's  character,  in  general,  is  an  instance  bow  Shak- 
apeare  makes  one  play  intro/  ictory  to  another  ;  for  it  is  evidently 
a  preparation  for  Henry  IV.,  as  Gloster  in  thetiiiidpfurt  of  Heniy 
YI.  is  for  Eichard  IH. 

I  would  pn«»  more  rema  <k  upon  die  exalted  idea  of  the  only 
.  true  loyalty  developed  in  .his'  noble  and  impresBive  play-  W« 
have  neither  the  rsuts  of  ifieaomont  and  Fletcher,  nor  the  sneers 
of  HI ttasinger  ; — the  vast  importance  of  the  personal  ohaiactei  of 
the  soveiei^  is  distinctly  enounced,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
genuine  sanctity  which  surrounds  him  is  attributed  to,  and  ground- 
ed on,  the  position  in  which  he  stands  as  the  convergence  and 
exponent  of  the  life  and  power  of  the  state. 

The  great  end  of  the  body  politic  appears  to  be  to  humanize, 
and  assist  in  the  prDgresdveness  of,  the  animal  man  ;-~but  the 
problem  is  so  complicated  with  contingencies  as  to  render  it  nearly 
iiopossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  formation  of  a  state. .  And 
should  we  be  able  to  form  a  system  of  government,  which  should 
BO  balance  it«  difierent  powers  as  to  iaim  a  check  upon  each,  and 
BO  oontinnally  Temedy  And  oorreet  iteelf,  it  iK>uld,  nevertbelew, 
defeat  its  own  aim  ;^— for  man  is  destined  to  be  gnided'  by  higher 
princ»pleE,  by  universal  views,  which  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  this 
state  of  existence, — by  a  spirit  of  progresaveneee  which  can  never 
be  accompUshed,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be.     Plato's  Bepublio 

'  .;lc 
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ia  like  Bunyan's  Town  of  Man-Sonl, — a  description  of  an  indi- 
vidiial,  aU  of  whose  Acuities  a^  in  their  jwopef  iubordination 
and  inter-de!pendeace ;  and  this  it  is  usDmed  may  be  the  proto- 
type of'the  state  as  one  great  iudiTidual.  But  there  is  this  «oph- 
um  in  it,  that  it  is  forgotten  that  the  human  faculties,  indeed, 
are'parta  and  not  aeparate  things  ;  but  that  you  could  never  get 
ohiefs  who  were  wholly  reason,  ministers  who  were  wht^y  un- 
derstanding, soldiers  all  wrath,  laborers  aU  concnpiscence,  and  so 
on  through  the  rest.  Ea«h  of  these  partakes  of,  and  interfeiei 
with,  all  the  others. 


HENBT  IT.    PABT  1 
Act  i.  so.  1.     Ring  Henry's  speech  : — 

So  mare  the  tbirstj  eotraace  of  UuB  koI 

Shall  dsnb  her  Upe  with  her  own  chiJdr<i^«  btood. 

A  HOST  obscure  passage  ;  but  I  think  Theobald's  interpretation 
right,  namely,  that '  thirsty  entrance'  means  the  dry  penetrabili- 
ty, 01  bibulous  drought,  of  the  soil.  The  obscurity  of  this  passage 
is  of  the  Shaksperian  sort. 

lb.  sc.  3.  In  this,  the  first  introductioa  of  Falstadl  obserre  the 
consciousness  and  the  intentionality  of  his  wit,  so  that  when  it 
does  not  flow  of  its  own  accord,  its  absence  is  felt,  and  an  efibrt 
viidbly  made  to  recall  it.  Note  also  throughout  how  Falstaff'i 
pride  is  gratified  in  the  power  of  influencing  a  prince  d' the  Mood, 
the  heii-apparent,  by  means  of  it.  Hence  hit  dislike  to  Prince 
John  of  Lancaster,  and  his  mortiflcation  when  he  finds  hii  wit 
&il  on  him : — 

P.  JoJm.    Fw«  joo  well,  FtiataS:  I,  in  my  oondition, 
Bball  better  speak  of  you  than  joa  deaerre. 
Fal.  Iwoold  foa  had  bat  the  wit;  'twere  better  than  your  dokedolib— 
Qood  bith,  thi*  lame  yomig  Bober-blooded  boy  doth  not  lora  me  i-^aar  a 
xoah  can  not  make  him  langh. 

Act  ii.  Bc.  1.    Second  Carrier's  speech  :— 

....  breeds  fleM  like  a  haeh. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  misprint,  or  a  provincial  pronunciation,  6a 
'leaoh,'  that  is,  blood-suckers.     Had  it  been  gnats,  instead  of 
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fieas,  ihere  miglit  btve  been  some- BeoBe;  tkpugh  BnuUl  prolMLbility, 
in  Wacborton's  soggestiDn  of  the  Bwttialt '  loch.'  Ponibly  '  loach,'- 
.,  oi '  latch/  may  be  Bome  logt  word  for  dovecoto,  or  pbultiy-lodge, 
Mitorious  &>T  b^peding  fleas.  In  ^terena^B  fir  my  raadiog,  if 
shonld  properly  be  'loachei,'  or  ' leeches,'  in  the  plnral ;  except 
that  I  think  I  have  heard  anglen  spedi'of  tiontt  lilu  a  salnUHL. 
'  Aetiii.  bo.  1: 

(Tfrnd  ilTay,  if  yon  melt,  then  Till  she  run  mad.   . 

This  '  nay'  so  to  be  dwelt  on  in  speaking,  s>  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  diH^Uabl^-u,  is  characteriBtic  of  the  aokmn  Glendower  ;  but 
'  the  imperfect  line  ' 

8ht  Hdi  you 

Upon  the  wimtoii  roBlies  Uy  you  down,  lb- 
Li  one  of  those  fi&e  hair-strokes  6f  exquisite  judgment  peculiar  to 
ShalcBpeare ; — thus  detaching  the  Ladj's  speech,  and  giving  it 
the  mdividu&Utf  and  eatireneis  of  a  li'ttie'poeiB,  while  h«  diawi 
attentioii  to  it. 


'    P.Befi.  Sup  any  women  withUml' 

'   Pa^  NMie,  my  Iprd,  but  old  nuBtrcto  Qnick^,  and  miitresB  DoU  Tear 

BheeL 

JP.  Htn.  '^bU  DpQ  Tear^heet  Bhould  be  lome  road. 

I  AH  Bometimea  disposed  to  thiok  tbat  thia  respectable  young 
lady's  name  is  a  very  dd  corruption  fer  Tear-street — street-walker, 
terere  stratqm  {viam).  Does  not^  the  Prince's .  question  rather 
■how  this  T — 

*  Thia  DoU  Tear'street  should  be  BoiOe  toad  r 

;A<t.iS;'jo.l..  King  fury's  speech: — :. 

"■  ■ "  ,•'•■■  I'l*™'.  happg  Ion,  lit  Anm; 

Uneasy  Uea  the  llead  Qia*  weare  a  ctotto. 

I  know  no  argument  by  which  to;  persuade-  any  one  to  be  of 
xay  opinion,  oi  rather  of  my  feeling ;  .bnt  yet  I  «sii  not  help  feel- 
ing that '  Hapi^  low-lie-  towit !'  is  either  a  proverbial  expreadon. 
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m  t£e.btirth«n  of  tttniff  «ld/>mig,'Uid  meaju,  '  ffl^^  tlw  man;  ' 
-vho  lays  luraBelf.  dotni'oa-liiiB  «ttaw  bed;^«r  fliaff ^M^let  bn-ihc  ' 
gnund  di  fioor !' .        -  ;,'     t    • 

lb.  w.  2.     Sfaallow'^ -Bpeech  s— .    ^  .  .    ,    i     ■ 

■  ■  That  Beaumont,  an^  Fle^et'IiayB  mora  than  gnCo  Ik^h  guilty 
<^  sneering  at  their  great.  ms«ter,  can  nbt,  I  fedr,  b«~<ipnied  ;  but' 
^e  'puaage  quoted  by  Tkeobald  from  the  Knight  of  the;  Buimng 
Featle  is  an  imitation.  -  ^  it  ibe  ohat|^blB  with  any  iaalt,  it  k 
.irjih:plagiaii«n,  net  with  Barcasm. 


.  Acti;#^-  2.    WeBtoK^aacTA Bpeeoh :— r    ■        -    . 
'    Hey  kuovjooE  ffraee  hstk'caoB^  aadrManA,  udiidj^itY- 
Had oobjM riohcT,  4«.  "  -     ,  '  -  ;.-..- 

Does  '  grace'  mean  the  king's  <twn  pecnliai'domaJliB  and  legal . 
revenue,  uid  '  bighnesa'  his  feudal  lighta  in  the  uiHtary  Beirica 
of  hia  nobles  T — I  baVo  fioEaetimes  tboaglA  itr  poenblft  that  the 
.wturds  'grace'  and  'ea^Lse'  itaay  baTe ' been  tranepoi^'iit  tlte 
cftpying  or  printing  j—t    ■-  .   '_    • 

-  -*  lluy  know  yanr  eiioBe  hath  grww,  Ac  - 

Vfhat  Theobald  meant,  I  can  not'(pies9.  To.mn.bia  pointing 
mak^a  the  passage  still  mbte-  obfiCtire'  .  Perhaps  ^e  lildes  ought 
to  be  recite  dramatically  thus  : —  , "        .-      ■  '  '*  "      "     .     ' 

"  ,'  Thej hidwyour  Oraoehaflicaa«|,'.BDd' means, *a4iitfgM>~' 

SohatAjpni  ffigbnesa— aerer  Ejng oi^BglMld    -  '  -. 

-  -  idorfiutieB  rich^,  &a.  .       , "     "  .  '  ',' 

'He  brealcB  off  from  l^e  graaunar  and  nstqrsl  ordet'  from  Mr- 
>  ^e(ltii6H,  and  in  ord ^  to  give  the  meaning  mo».  paisitniately, 
.lb.    fixetet'»  speech :—  *   ;     .  :    • 

, '  ■    ■.;...■  \,'      Tet  that  U  bnt  aerwAWnasiBWijr    ■ 

■  Prtiiaps  it  maybe  ' crash'  for  *  crass'-frMQ  wassM*,  dumKy ;  Or  ■ 
it  rnay'lie  '  o>trt,'  ddective,  unperfect;  any  thing  would  be  better 
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tfaui  Warburton's  '  'soiu'd,'  whieli  toneit  Theobald,  of  coniHi 
adopts.  By  the  by,  it  leBniR  dear  to  me  that  thie  speech  of 
Exeter'a  piopeily  belong*  to  CBnterbuiy,  and  vrtt  altered  by  the 
'  acton  for  oonTenieuce. 

Act  IT.  Be.  3.     K.  Henry's  speech: — 

We  Tootd  not  (&  in  Uutt  ntu'i  vaafaaj  ■ 
That  fMra  hia  teBcnnhip  to  di«  vith  na. 

Shonld  it  not  be  'live'  in  thefintliiie? 
lb.  M.  6. 

OoMLOdiaiUt 

OtL  0  tngwvTl  Itjottratpmbi,  Umtt^ptrAil    ■ 

Ikut.  Mart  d«maviel  eJI  is  confomided,  aU  1 

B«praadi  Mid  ereiUtting  ihaiiie 

Bit  mookiiig  in  our  ^imiM  1 — 0  muchaMtftrttmtl 

Do  not  mn  awajl 

Lndicions  as  these  introductory  Boraps  of  French  appear,  so  iii- 
Btantly  followed  by  good,  nervona  mother-English,  yet  they  are 
jndicioiu,  and  produce  the  impieBsioa  which  Shakspeare  intend- 
ed,— a  saddeD  feeling  struck  at  once  on  the  ears,  ax  veil  as  the 
eyes,  of  the  audience,  that  '  here  come  the  Cyench,  the  baffled 
French  biagganU !' — And  this  -will  appear  still  more  judicious, 
when  ire  reflect  on  the  scanty  apparatus  of  <li^t'pg^'»hipg  diewet 
in  Shakqpeare's  tiriiig-room. 


HENBT  Tl    PAST  I. 
Act  i.  so.  1.     Bedford's  ^wech  : — 

'Bxatg  b«  tiie  heareas  with  tdaok,  jield  di^  to  nig^i 
Oometa,  importing  obaiige  of  times  sad  atate«, 
Brandiak  joor  crystal  treaMS  in  the  skj  ; 
'   And  with  them  sooorge  Uie  bad  revolting  staig  . 
That  hftTe  eaiu«nted  onto  Henrj'B  dcaUi ! 
HeDiy  the  fifUi,  too  &mou«  to  lire  bog  1 
E^land  na'ar  lost  a  Mng  of  so  modi  worth. 

Read  aloud  any  two  oi  three  pawages  in  blank  verse  evea 
&mn  Shakspeare's  eajliest  dramas,  as  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  or 
Komeo  and  Juliet ;  and  then  read  in  the  same  vray  thia  i^ieeok, 
with  eepecial  attention  to  the  metre ; .  and  if  yon  do  not  ibel  the 
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impoffiibiltty  of  the  latter  having  been  written  by  Sbtknftxa,  all 
I  dare  Buggest  is,  Ihtkt  yon  may  have  ears, — fitr  lo  hu  another 
animal, — ^bnt  tm  ear  yon  can  not  have,  mejudice. 


BIOHABDIIL 

This  {day  ihonld  be  contrasted  trith  Hiohard  IT.  Pride  of  in- 
tellect is  the  charactffliBtic  of  .Bich&rd,  oamed  to  the  extent  of 
even  boasting  to  his  asm.  mind  of  his  villany,  whilst  ethers  ore 
present  to  feed  his  pride  of  superiority  ;  as  in  Us  first  speech,  not 
ii-  BO-  1.'  Shakspeare  here,  aa  in  all  hia  great  parta,  developa  kt 
a  tone  of  sttblime  morality  the  dreadful  consequences  of-  placing 
the  moral,  in  suboidiaatian  to  the  mere  iateUectual,  being.  In 
Riehard  there  b  a  predominance  of  irony,  accompanied  with  ap- 
parently  blnnt  manners  to  those  immediately  about  him,  but 
.  fermaliied  into  a  more  set  hypocrisy  towards  the  peofde  as  tep- 
leaented  by  their  magiitrates. 


T.TtAR. 

Of  kU  Shakspeare's  plays  Uacbeth  ia  the  moat  rapid,  Hamlet 
the  slowest,  in  movement,  Lear  combines  length  with  rapidity, — 
like  the  hurricane  and  the  whirlpool,  absorbing  while  it  advance. 
It  b^:inB  ts  a  stoimy  day  in  summer,  with  brightness  ;  bat  that 
brightness  is  lorid,  and  anticipates  the  tempest,  (t) 

It  was  not  without  forethought,  nor  is  it  without  its  due  signifi- 
cance, that  the  division  of  Lear's  kingdom  is  in  the  first  six  lines 
.of  the  play  stated  as  a  thing  already  determined  in  all  its  partic- 
idars,  previoosly  to  the  trial  of  pmfeeaions,  as  the  relative  re- 
wards (if  which  the  daughters  were  to  be  mftde  to  consider  their 
several  portions.  The  strange,  yet  by  no  means  tnmatnr&l,  mix- 
ture of  selfishness,  sensibihty,  and  habit  of  feeling  derived  bam, 
Bikd  festered  by,  ^e  particular  rank  and  usages  of  the  individ- 
ual ; — ^the  intense  desire  of  being  intensely  beloved, — selfish,  and 
yet  characteristic  of  .the  selfishness  of  a  loving  and  kindly  nature 
alone  ; — the  self-snpportless  leaning  for  all  pleasure  on  another's 
breast ; — the  craving  after  sympathy  with  a  prodigal  disinterest- 
ednees,  frustrated  by  its  own  ostentation,  and  the  mode  an  •  t^a 
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tare  of  its  daimr; — tite  anxiety,  the  diitreat,  the  jealousy,  vhich 
more  or  lew  Ktvompaiiy  all  B^sh  afiectioiui,  and -are  amongit 
the  anrest  coafamdiitinotioiu'ol'  mere  fondneoa  from  tine  love,  and 
vhicli  ongiaate  Lear'a  eager  wish  to  enjoy  hit  daughter's  riolent 
professiont,  whilst  the  invsterate .  hsbits  <^  soviareigtity  cwrert  ~ 
the  wish  into  claim  and  ppsitiTe  right,  and  'nn  iticMni^ance  with 
it  into  crime  and  treason-; — these  &«ts,  these  petsnons,  thWM 
nuffal  verities,  on  which  the  whole  tragedy  is  fonnded,  are  all 
prepared  for,  and  will  to  the  retrospect  be  &utid  implied,  in  these 
first  foor  or  five  linw  of  the  play.  They  let  us  know  that  the 
trial  is  but  a  (rick  ;  and  that  the  grossnesa  oi,  the  old  king's-rage 
is  in  part  the  natnr^  resnlt  ofd  silly  trick  suddenly  pud  moat 
unexpectedly  baffled  and  diBapp6int«d. 

It  inay  here  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  LeEur  is  the  only  serioas 
perftsmance  of  Bhakspeare,  the  interest  and  sitnations  of  which- ; 
are  derived  from  the  asstimption  of  a  gron  improbability  ;  whereas 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  tragedies  are,  almost  all  of  them,.fotm4- 
ed  on  some  out  of  the  way  accident  or  eaception  to  the  general 
elperience  of  mankind.  But  observe  the  -matchless  judgment 
of  our  Shakspeare.  First,  improbable  as  the  conduct  of  Lear  it 
in  the  first  scene,  yet  it  was  an  old  story  rooted  in  the  popular- 
faith,-^«  thing  taken  for  granted  already,  and  consciiuently  with- 
out «ny  of  the  eficcts  of  improbalnlity.  Secondly,  it  is  .merely 
the  cUivass  ibr  the  characters  and  passions, — a  mere  occasitni 
for, — and  not,  in  the  manner  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  perpet- 
ually recurring  as  the  cause,  and  sine  ^ua  non  of, — the  incidents 
and  emotions.'  Let  the  first  scene  of  this  play  have  been  Icat, 
and  let  it  only  be  understood  that  a  fond  "^ther  had  been  dnped 
by  hypocritical  profesgions  of  love  and  duty  on  the  psM  of  two 
'  daughters  to  di^nherit  the  third,  previoualy,  and  deservedly, 
more  dear  to  him ; — and  all  the  rest  of  ihe  tragedy  would  retain 
its  interest  'Undiminished,  and  be  perfectly  inteUigible.  The  ac- 
cidental is  nowhere  the  groundwQik  of  the  passions,  but  that 
which  is  catholic,  which  in  all  ages '  has  been  and  ever  will  be,  -' 
dose  and  native  tothe.lieart  of  .nian,-— parental  anguish  from 
filial  ingratitude,  the  genuineness  of  worth,  though  coffined  in 
bluntnesa,  and  the  execrable  vtlesiess  of  a  smooth  imquity.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to'  have  added  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  but  here 
too  the  same  remarka  apply.  IfWas  ui  old  tale  ;  and  substitnte 
any  other  daliiget  ttum  tlutof  the'  pound  of  flesh  (the  circum- 
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■tenpe  in  which  the  improbabilitj  lies),  yet  Ml  the  ntm^mvand 
the  emotions  appeiHioLtlg:  to  thm  TeOiaiEi.equaUy  ezoeCsBt  aild 
Bppropii&te.  AiVhete«8'take  aVH,y  frum  the:Mad.Lover  of  ^^eau- , 
moat  itiA  Fletcher  the  f&ntastic  hypotiiee^  of  his  mtgngem^t  to 
cut  out  fain  owD,  heart,  and  have  it  prraented  to  his  mutieaei  axd 
all  the  loBin  Rceaes  miut  go  ^thit  -     ^. 

Eotzebue  is  Ae.  G-erman  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vithovt-thoir 
poetic  powen,  and  without  their  v^  c^mica.  .But,  like  thein,b*' 
always  deduces  liis  sitoationa  vid.pe^OiU'  fihnu;  marvelloini  Aei< 
dents,  and  the  trick  ef  briD^ing;  one  partof  ouT-moial  .natnte  to 
counteract  another-;  as  -onr  pity  jbr  misii^une  &nd  a^ifidntiw 
of  geneioeity  and  cour^  to  combat  eur  condeinnatioD  ot  guilt, 
as  in  adultery,  robbery,  And  other  heiiious  enatef  ;■. — and,'£ke 
tiiem  foo,  he  excels  in  his  mode  of  telling  a  story  olearly  and  io- 
terestiogly,  in  a  sMies  .of  draioatic  .dialdgue*.  Ouly  the  trid^  flf 
making. tragedy-hecoes  and  hevoipes  oat  of  shopkeepus.and.ibai^ 
maids  wu  too  low  for  the  age,  and  too  uApootic  for  the  geiciis; 
of  Beanmont  and' Fletcher,  inferior  in  erery  raepect  &6  they  are 
to  theif  great  predecessor  utd^ntempoi^.  How  inferior  Vould 
they  have  appeateil, -ha4  not  £hab^»eare  existed  for  them.tquni- 
tate.; — ^whieh  in.  every  play,  qipre  or  I^ss,  thay  do,  and  .iu  theii 
tragedies  most  glaringty  :— 74iid  yet-7-(Q  shan^  !  shame  [) — they 
miss  no  opportunity  of  sneering  at  th^  divine  man,  4^  subid^ 
tracting  fropi  his  inerits;'  (w)  -  *  ■  .-..." 

Toretum  to  Lear.'  Having  thus  in  ^he  fewest  words,  and  in  - 
a  natural  reply  to  ai  natural  a  question, — which  yet  uiaweis  the 
secondary  purpoRe  of  attracting  our.  attention  to  thft  diffiiraioe  or 
diversity  between  the  characters  of  Cornwall  and-  Ailuuqr,— pro- 
vided -the.  premisses,  and  da^,  as  it,wate,  tor  our  after-ineight 
into  the  mind  and  mood  of  the  p^rsoni,'  whose  oharaclez,  passionsr  ' 
and  sufielings  are  th*  main,  mbjeot-nutter  of  the  play  ;^-ji>om: 
Xjear,  the  persona  patiens  of  his  drama,  Shakspeare  pawes  with-  - 
oat  delay  to  the  second  in  importanbei  the  chief  agent  and  priiBO 
mover,  and  introduces  Edmund'  to  our  acquaintance,  preparing  - 
us  inth  the  same  felicity  of  jud^nent,  and  in  the  same  easy  and 
natural  way.'JbrUs  ch^ractef  in  the  seemin^y  casual  communi- 
cation of  its  origin  and  occasion-  From  the  first  drsimg  URof 
die  curtain  Edmund  has-  stood  before  us  in  the  united  strength 
and  beauty  of  earli^t  manhood;  -  Oar  eyes  have,  been  .qnestioning 
him.     ti^ed  «a  he  ia  with  high  adVantsgos  of  peison.  and  fiu^ 
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th«r  endowed  by  aatnre  with  &  poweribl  inlellect  and  a  strong 
MKtgetic  will,  eren  'withont  any  conffonence  of  ciicimiBtaiiees 
and  accideat,  pride  will  neceteaniy  ho  the  sin  tliat  moit  earity 
beaeU  him.  But  Edmund  is  also  the  known  and  acknowledged 
■OB  of  the  princely  OIoBter  :  he,  therefore,  has  both  the  genu  of 
pride,  and  the  oonditiona  best  fitted  to  evolve  and  ripen  it  into  a 
predominant  feeling.  Yet  hitherto  no  reason  appears  why  it 
should  be  other  than  the  not  unufnial  pride  of  person,  talent,  and 
birth, — a  pnde  auxiliary,  if  not  akin,  to  many  virtues,  and  the 
natural  ally  of  honorable  impulses.  Bat  alas  !  in  lus  own  pres- 
ence his  own  father  takes  shame  to  himself  for  the  frank  avowal 
that  he  is  his  father, — he  has  "  blushed  w  often  to  acknowledge 
him  that  he  is  now  Ivazed  to  it !"  Edmund  hears  the  circum- 
stances of  his  biitli  spoken  of  with  a  most  degrading  and  lieen.- 
tious  levity, — ^his  mother  described  as  a  wanton  by  her  own  para- 
mour, and  the  lemembranoe  of  the  animal  sting,  the  low  oriioina] 
gratifications  -  connected  with  h«t  wantonness  juid-  prostituted 
beattty,  assigned  as  the  reason,  why  "  t])e  whoreson  mtot  he  ac- 
knowtedged  1"  This,  and  the  consciousness  of  its  notoriety ;  the 
gnawing  conviction  that  every  show  of  respect  is  on  efibrt  of 
courtesy,  >rtuch  recalls,  while  it  represses,  a  contrary  feeling  ;^— 
this  is  the  ever  trickling  flow  of  wonnwood  and  ^dl  into  the 
wounds  of  pride, — 4he  ctaroeive  virtu  which  inoculates  pride  with 
ft  venran  riot  its  own,  with  envy,  hatred,  and  a  lust  for  that  power 
which  in  its  blaze  of  radianco  wonld  hide  the  dark  spots  on  his 
disc,-^with  pangB  of  shame  pemonally  undeserved,  and  therefore 
felt  aa  wrongs,  and  with  a  bUnd  ferment  of  vindictive  working 
towards  the  occasions  and  caoses,  especially  towards  a  brother, 
whose  stainless  birth  and  lawful  honors  were  the  constant  remeiD- 
brancets  of  his  own  debasement,  and  were  ever  in  the  way  to 
prevent  all  chance  of  its  being  nnknown,  or  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten. Add  to  this,  that  with  excellent  judgntent,  and  provi- 
dent for  the  claims  of  the  moral  sense, — for  that  which,  relatively 
to  the  drama,  is  called  poetic  justice,  and  as  the  fittest  means  for 
loooneiling  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  to  the  horrore  of  Gloster's 
nfter^Bufierings, — at  least,  of  rendering  tham  somewhat  less  un- 
andurahle — (for  I  will  not  disguise  my  conviction,  that  in  this 
one  point  the  tragic  in  this  [day  has  been  urged  beyond  the.  out- 
ennoBt  mark  and  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  dramatio) — Shakspeare  has 
precluded  all  excuse  and  palliation  of  the  guilt  incurred  by  both 
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the  parents  ofthebase-bomEdmund.byGloeter'BConreBsiDii  that 
he  w&a  at  the  time  a  manied  mtiii,  and  already  blest  with  a  law- 
ful heir  of  his  fortune.  The  monnifiil  alienation  of  brotherly  lore, 
oeoasioned  by  the  Ia.w  of  primogeniture  in  noble  famiUes,  oi 
lather  by  the  unnecessary  disfinotions  engiiafted  thereon,  and  this 
in  children  of  the  same  stock,  i»  atiU  almost  proverbial  on  the 
continent, — especially,  as  I  know  from  my  own  obeeira^on,  in 
the  sonth  of  Europe, — and  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  less 
eommon  in  our  own  island  before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  characters  and  sentiments  so  frequent  in  our 
elder  comedies.  There  is  the  younger  brother,  for  instance,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  the  Scornful  Lady,  on  the  ono 
side,  and  Oliver  in  ^akspeare's  As  You  Like  It,  on  the  other. 
Need  it  be  said  how  heavy  an  .  iggravatioB,  in  such  a  case,  the 
stain  of  bastardy  must  have  been,  were  it- only  that  the  younger 
brother  was  lialde  to  hear  his  own  dishonor  and  his  mother's 
in&my  related  by  his  lather  with  an  excusing  shrug  of  the 
sbnulders,  and  in  a  tone  betwixt  waggery  and  shame  !         ' 

By  the  circuiuHtaDceH  here  enumerated  as  so  many  predisposing 
causes,  Edmund's  character  might  well  be  deemed  already  suffi- 
cieittiy  expliiined  ;  and  our  minds  prepared  for  it.  But  in  this 
tragedy  the  stpiy  or  fable  constrained  Shakspeare  to  introduce 
wickedness  in  an  outrageous  form  in  the  persons  of  Began  and 
Goneril.  He  had  read  nature  too  heedfiJly  not  to  know,  that 
courage,  intellect,  and  strength  of  character  are  the  most  im- 
pressive forms  of  power,  and  that  to  power  in  itself  without  ref- 
erence to  any  moral  end,  an  inevitable  admiration  and  compla- 
^ncy  appertains,  whether  it  be  displayed  in  the  conquests  of  a 
Bonaparte  or  Tairieriane,  or  in  the  form  and  the  thunder  of  a 
cataract.  But'iathe  exhibition  of  such  a  character  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  preventthe  guilt  Jrom  pasmng  into  nttei 
monstrosity,;— which  again  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  eauses  and  temptations  sufficient  to  account  for  the  wicked- 
ness, Vitbout  the  necessity  of  recurring  t<va  thorough  fiendishnesi 
of  nature  for  its  origination.  For  such  are  the  appointed  rela- 
tions of  intellectual  power  to  truth,  and  of  truth  to  goodnesB, 
that  it  'becomes  both  morally  and  poetically  unsafe  to  present 
what  is  admirable, — what  out  nature  compels  us  to  admire — is 
the  mind,  and  what  is  most  detestable  in  the  heart,  as  co-eziBt- 
ing  in  the  same  individual  without  any  apparent  conneotioii,  oi 

.;lc 
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an;  modification  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Tha.t  Shalupeaie  faai 
in  one  initance,  that  of  lago,  approached  U)  this,  and  that  he  has 
done  it  micceu&lt^,  is,  pethaps,  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  his 
genins,  and  the  opulencQ  pf  its  ruQurces.  -  But  in  the.  'present 
tragedy,  in  which  be  was  (xuupelled  to  pvoient  a  JEfssMil'  and  a 
Regan,  it  iras  most  oarefiiUy  to  be  ^voided  ;--4nd  tberd^  the 
only  one  omiceiTaUa  addition 'te'the  inanspieious  ^ijifineneea  on 
the  prefonbation  of  Edmt^iFs  ehuaoter  is.  given,  in  the  inibrma- 
tion  that  all  the  Idndly  ebu^eiactiops  to  tlie' mischievous  feehnga 
of  shame,  wbicb  might  hav'e  he^nijeriTed  from  (domestication 
with  Edgar  and  their  oommoii  :fatber,  Jiad  been  cnt  off  by  his 
absence  bam  home,  and  foreign  education  From  boyhiiod  to  the 
present  time,  and  a  prospect  of  its  cdntintiance,  as  if  to  pteelnde 
all  risk  of  his  interference  with  the  father's'  views  fw  the  eldsr 
and  legitimate  son : — 

He  hath  beta  ont  nni«  yeara,  ■ndinray  heShsB-sgiii). ' 
Aoti.  so.  1.  '    .  /-  /,-,.' 

Cor.    Nothing,  my  1ot4       ■       '  .,  , 

Lear.  NotUngt    *  ,-"'--■"■ 

OoT.    Nirthing;. 

Lear.  Nottdng  osd  come  of  OotluDg ;  spsak  sgsln.' 

Cot.    Tlaliappy  that  I  am,  I  can  not  heave 

My  heart  into  my  month :  I'love  your  nwjco^ 
According  to  taj  bond ;  Aor  more,  nor  leaa. . 

There  is  something  of  disgust,  at  the  rnthless  hypocrisy  of  her, 
usters,  and  some  little  faulty  admixture  of  pride  and  sulleniiees  . 
in  Cordelia's  '  Kotbiog  ;'  azid  her  tone  is  well 'contrived,  indeed* 
to  lessen  the  glaring  absurdity  of  Lear's  conduct,  but  answers 
th^  yet  mere  unpbrtaiit  purpose  of  tbrcing  away  the  attentioo 
(torn  tbe  nursery-tale,  tbe  moiurat  it  has  Seryed  its  end,  that  of 
supplying  tfae^eanvass  for  the  pictnie.  This' is  also  materially 
furthered  by  Kent's  opposition,  whii^  display  Lear's  moral  iocar 
pahility  of  resigning'tlie  sorete^  poWer  in  the  very  act  of  di»- , 
,pOBing  of  it.  -Kent  is,,  perhaps,'  the  neatest  to  perfect  goodness  ' 
.  in  alt  ShafcEpeaxe's  charactera,  ajid  yet  the  most  individualized, 
'  There  is-an  e^Uraonhnary  charm  in.  his  blnntneas,  which  is  that 
(otly  of  a  nobleman. arising  &om  a  oontempt  of  overstrained  Com- 
.  teqy,  andeombn;!^  witbea^plaeabiljty  where  goodness  of  heart, 
il  apparent.  -.Sii  passionate  ■afieoti<Mi  for,  and  fidelity  to  Lear,  . 
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«ct  on  our  fe6luigs  .in.  Leu's  bwn  faroi :  virtne  itsc^  Boema  to  Iw 
in  ctuapiny- with  biiia- 

lb.  BC.  2.     Ednluad'B  ^peeah  :— 

Who,  in  the  Iqb^  stealth  of  natnrg,  talk* 

More  oompoution  and  Seeoi  qnalitT    - 

I^an  doth,  lb). 

Warliurton'B  note  upon  a  quotation  lEnda  Tanini. 

Poor  Tanini  !t— Any  one  but  Waibuxton  would  haTe  thought 
tills  precious  passage  more  characteristic,  ef  Ur.  Shandy  than  of 
atheism.  -  If  the  &ct;Teally  were  so  (which  it  is  net.  but  almost 
the  ccAitrary),  I  do  not  Me  ^y  the  most  confirmed  theist  might 
.  not  very  naturally  utt^  tha'saoi^ 'wish.  'Biit  it  is  proverbial  that- 
the  yeiingest  Boni  in  a  large  ftbnily  is  commonly  the  man.  of  the 
greatest  talents  in  it ;  and  as. good  an  authority  as  Tanini  has 
said — pKolescere  in  vetierem  ardattvus,  spei  eobolis  injuriosuta 
esse,  ■  ,        '  ''  .  ■ 

In  this  speech  of  Sdpiuhd  you  see,  as  Boon  as  a  man  con  not 
reconcile  himself  to  reason,'  how  his  conscuence  ^es  off.  by  way 
of  appeal  to  nature,'  Who.  is  sure  upon  such  occasidns  never  to 
find  fault,  and  also  how  shame  ihaipens  a  piedispoaition  in  the 
heart  to  evil.  For  it  ia  a  profound  moraX  that  ahame  wiU  natu- 
rally generate  guilt 'i  the  bppre^d  will  be  vindictive,  1ilie  Shy- 
lock,  and  in  the  aoguiah'  of  andeserved  'ignominy  the  delusioa 
secretly  springs  up,  of  getting  over  the  moral  quality  of  sn  ac- 
tion by  fixing  the  mind  on  the  merfe  physical  act  alone.  '  -  ; 

lb.,    Edmund's  speech  : — 
_  TWa.is  the  eicellait  foppwy  of  the  worjd  I  that,  whaq-we  are  qok  in  for-' 
tone  (often  the  surfeit  of  our  qvo  beharior),  ire  li^ake  guil^  of  our  di^w 
tern,  the  nun,  tbe  moon,  and  the  stars,  <!n^  '. 

ThoB.  scorn  and  roisanthri^y  are  oi^en  the  anticipalioiiB  and 
.    piouthTpieces  of  wisdom  in  the  detection  of  snperstitions^     Both  ' 
indiffidaala  and  nations  may  be  £ree  from  such  prejudieea  by  be- 
ing below  them,  as  well  as  by  rising  above  them.    ■ 

lb.  BC.  3.  The  Steward,  should  he  placed  in  exact  antithesis  to 
Kent,  afl  the  only  character  of ,  utter  irredeMoable  baseAeBs  in 
Sbakspeare.'  Even  in  tins  the  judgment  and  invention  of  the. 
poel  aro  very  observable  ;—^r'wh'at  else  conld  the  willing  tool  '- 
of  a  Gmeril  be  ?  I^ot  a  viqe  but  this  of  baseness  was  leff  open 
to  ioia- '    -,  ... 
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lb.  eo.  4.  In  Lear  old  age  is  itself  a  cbaracter,— ita  nattu^ 
imperieotioDB  being  iDcre)i»ed  by  life-long  habits  of  leceivisg  » 
prompt  obedience.  Any  addition  of  indiTiduality  would  have 
been  unneceBsary  and  painful ;  for  the  relations  of  othem  to  him, 
of  wondiouB  fid^ity  and  of  Ihghtful  ingratitude,  alone  sufficiently 
distinguish  him.  Thus  Lear  becomes  the  open  and  ample  play- 
room of  nature's  pasBions. 

lb. 


The  Fool  is  no  comic  bufibon  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh, — 
no  forced  condescenaion  of  Shakspeare's  genius  to  the  taste  of  las 
audience.  Accordingly  the  poet  prepares  for  his  introduction, 
■which  he  never  does  with  any  of  his  common  clowns  and  fools, 
by  bringing  him  into  living  conneetion  with  the  pathos  of  the 
play.  He  is  as  wonderful  a  creation  as  Caliban  ; — ^his  wild  bab- 
blings, and  inspired  idiocy,  articulate  and  gauge  the  horrors  of  the 

The  monster  Goneril  prepares  what  is  necesaa.ry,  while  the 
character  of  Albany  renders  a  still  more  maddening  grievance 
possible,  namely,  Regan  and  Cornwall  in  perfect  sympathy  of 
monstrosity.  Not  a  sentiment,  not  an  image,  which  can  give 
pleaHUie  on  its  own  account,  is  admitted ;  whenever  these  crea- 
tures are  introduced,  and  they  are  brought  forward  as  little  as 
possible,  pure  horroi  reigns  throughout.  In  this  scene,  and  in  all 
the  early  speeches  of  Lear,  the  one  general  sentiment  of  filial  in- 
gratitude prevails  as  the  main-spring  of  the  feelings ; — in  this 
early  stage  the  outward  object  causing  the  pressure  on  the  mind, 
which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  famiharized  wiUi  the  anguish  for  Ijie 
imagination  to  work  upon  it. 
lb. 

Con.  Do  <foa  mark  that,  my  lord  I 

Alb.  I  oan  Dot  b«  so  partdal,  Qooeril, 

To  tk«  great  love  I  bear  you.  , 

ffo»fc  Pray  you  ooutout,  it 

Obaerre  the  baffled  endeavor  of  Gimeril  to  act  on  the  fears  of 
Albany,  and  yet  his  passiveness,  bis  inaiia  ;  he  is  not  convinced, 
and  yet  he  is  afraid  of  looking  into  the  thing.  Such  cbaiacters 
always  yield  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  governing 
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tlum,  or  £>t  them.  -  PerliKpa,  the  iuflnenee  of  a  prinoeBs,  whow 
(AoicB  of  him  had  loyalized  his  State,  may  be  lame  little  exciu* 
(or  Albany' I  weakaeiB. 
lb.  Bc.  5. 

Lear.  0  Ut  Die  not  b«  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  1 
Keep  me  in  temper  1  I  irould  not  be  toaA  1 — 

The  mind'B  own  anticipation  of  madness  '.  The  deepest  tragic 
notes  are  of^en  struck  by  a  half  sense  of  an  impending  blow. 
The  Fool'a  conclusion  of  this  act  by  a  grotesque  prattling  seems 
to  indicate  the  dislocation  of  feeling  that  has  begun  and  is  to  be 
continued. 

Act  ii.  se.  1.     Edmund's  speech ; — 

He  replied. 
Hum  Dnpoaeeauiig  baatard  I  ^      • 

.  Thus  the  seciet  poison  in  Edmund's  own  heart  steals  ibith ; 
and  then  observe  poor  Gloster's — 

Xajay  and  nuhiraJ  txfj  1 

as  if  praising  the  crime  of  Edmund's  birth  ! 
lb,     Compare  Regan's — 


^th  the  unfeminine  violence  of  her — 

All  TengeauM  oooKa  too  short,  Ao. 

and  yet  no  reference  to  the  guilt,  but  only  to  the  accident,  which 
lAo  uses  as  an  occamou  for  sneering  at  her  father.  Eegan  is  not, 
in  fitct,  a  greater  monster  than  Qoneril,  but  she  has  the  power 
of  casting  more  venom. 

lb.  so.  2.     Cornwall's  speech  : — 

Thii  is  some  fellov, 

Wio,  haTing  been  praieed  for  blnntnesa,  doth  affect 

A  wnaj  rouglineBa,  Ac. 

In  thus  placing  these  profound  general  truths  in  the  mouths  of 
such  men  as  Cornwall,  Edmund,  lago,  ice.  Shakspeture  at  once 
givee  them  uttenutoe,  and  yet  shows  how  iudelinite  their  apphca- 
tion  la. 
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.  lb,  M.  3.  Edg&i'fl  KHumed  madnea  serveB  the  great  purpow 
jof  taking  off  part  of  the  ahock  whic^  would  otherwise  be  caii»ed 
'  by  the  true  madness  of  Leai,  and- further  di^)t&ys  the  profound 
difieiqnoe  between,  the  two.  In  ereiy  Attempt  at  npiewnting 
madnesB  throughout  the  whole  r&nge  of  dramatic  literature,  with 
the  single  exceptioQ  of  Lear,  it  is  mere  lightheadedness,  as  eqwr 
cially  in  Otway.  In  Edgar'R  ravings  Shakspeare  all  the  while 
lets  you  see  a  fired  purpose,  a  joiictioal  end  in  yiew  ; — ^in  Lear's, 
iium  is  only  the  hreoding  of  the  one  anguish,  an  eddy  withoot 
pltigTeBSioii> 

lb.  so.  4.     Lear's  speech  :-^ 

.  Tbe  king  would  Bpeak  iridi  OtonmU;  medcar&ther 
Wonld  with  hia  daoghter  iipe^  Aa, 

■     No,  bat  not  yet;  maybehe  is  not-we!I,-4o. 

The  strong  interest  now  felt  by  Lear  to  try  to  find  excuses  lot 
his  daughter  is  most  pathetio.         . 
lb.  Lear's  speech  : — 

BeloTfld  R^an. 

Hi;  suter'a  oan^t ; — 0  B^gao,  slie  liath  tied  . 
Sbarp^ootli'd  unkindneas,  like  &  Tolture,  liere. 
I  cui  scarce  speak  to  Qt^  i-^Uumlt  not  bdlere 
Of  havr  depraVd  k  qualitj'-^  Began  1 

JUg.  I  praj  70U,  Sir,  titka  patieeoe ;  I  tuive  hop*. 
Yon  leas  know  how  to.-ralue  her  desertj 
/    ,     '^lan  she  b^BoaDt  her-dut;'.  .     ' 

i:*(w.  8aj,  how  ia  that!         *.  , 

-Nothing  is  so  heart-outdug  as  a-  cold  unexpected  defence  or' 
palliation  of  a  cruelty  passionately  complained  of,  or  so  expresaiye 
of  thorough  Hard-heattedneBS.  And  feel  the  excesaive  horror  of 
.  Regan's  '  0,  Sir,  yon  are  old  !' — and  then  her  drawing  from  that 
univenal  olgect  of  leTerenoe  and  indulgence  the  very  reason  fOT 
her  frightful  conelnsion — 

Say,  jou  have  wrong'd  bar  I 

All  Lear's  fanlts  increase  our  pity  foi  hiia.  We  re&se  to  know 
'  them  otherwise  than  as  it^eans  of  his  sufierings,  and  afwravntinm 
of.his  daughter's  ingratitude 
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lb.    Leaj'a  apeeoh:;— 

0,  reason. not  tia  need:  qivlMAatlw^ean 
Are  in  the  poorest  thin^  laperflnoos,  ia. 

Obeerve  that  the  tranquillity  'whH&.foUoTs  the  fint  stiumiiig 
of  the  blow  permits  Lear  ta  reason. 

Act  iii.  Be.  4.  O,  what  a  world's  convention-of  agonies  iB. here  ! 
All  externaL  nature  in  a  stonn,  all  moral  nature  conyulsed, — the. 
real  madness  of  Leai,  the  feigned  madnefis  of  Edgar,  the  bab- 
bling of  the  Fool,  the  desperate  fideUty  of  Kent — ^sUiely  such  a 
scene  was  never  conceived  before  or  mnce  L  Take  it  but  as  a 
picture  for  the  eye  only,  it  ia  rottre  terrific  than  aay  which  a  Mi-. 
'  chel  Angelo,  inapited  by  a  Dante,  could  have  conceived,  .and 
.  which  none  tut  a  Michel  Angelo  could  have  executed.  .Or  let 
it  have  been  uttered  te  the  blind, -the  liowlings  of  nature  would 
4eemj»mvsrted  iato  the  voice  of  eon^ious  humanity.  ,  This  scene 

■  endB  with  ihe  first  symptoms  of  positive  -derangement ;  and  the 
intervention  of  the  fiflh  scene  is  paitioUarly  judicioue,-^the  ia- 

■  -tenraptidn  ftllowing  an  interval  for  Le^rto  ai^iesi  in  full  mad- 
ness in  the  sixth  scene.  ^ '/ - 

lb.  BC.  7.     Gloster's  blinding: — 

What  can  I  eay  of  this  scene  ?^--T1ieiB  is  my  rductance  to 
think  Shakspeare  wrong,  and  yetr—    < 
Act.iv.  sc.  6.    Lear's  speech :— 

Hat  Goflerill — with  a -white  beard t— They  flattered  me  like  a  dog;  and 
told  me,  Ihadwiut«hBirainm7beRrd,ereUtefalack  ones  were  there.  To 
say  Ay  and  Xo  to  every  thin^  I  laid  !-^Ay  and  No  too  was  ao  good  diTin-- 
ity.    When  the  run  euae  to  we^  me  cmoe,  ito.  '- 

'  The  thtmder  recnxs,  bat  still  at  a  gieatei  distance  from  our 

feelings.  "  '  " 

■Jh.  BC.  7.     Leai's  speech  ; —     ■  ,  . 

Wliere  have  I  been  I  Wheream  It— fau'dByli^tt— 
I  am  mightQy  ftbuBed-i-I  ahonld  eved  Sb  vith  pity 
'  To  see  auotiier  thoa,  Jk. 

How  beaalifnlly  ihe  afiectiug  return  of  Lear  to  reason,  and  the 
-  mild  pathos  of  these  speeches  prepare  tVe  mind  for  the  last  sad, 
yet  sweet,  eonsolatian  of  the  aged  sn&reir'r'deikth ! 
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HAMLET. 


Bahlet  was  the  play,  oi  rather  Hamlet  himself  was  the  char- 
acter, in  the  intuition  and  exposition  of  which  I  first-made  my 
turn  for  philosophical  criticism,  and  especially  fin  insight  into  the 
genius  of  ShaJispeare,  noticed.  This  happened  liist  among  my 
acquaintances,  as  Sir.  George  Beaumont  will  bear  witness  ;  and 
lubsequently,  long  before  Schl^el  had  delivered  at  Vienna  the 
lectures  on  Shakspeare,  which  he  afterwards  published,  I  had  ■' 
given  on  the  same  subject  eighteen  lectures  substantially  the 
■ame,  proceeding  from  the  very  same  point  of  view,  and  deducing 
the  same  conclusions,  so  far  as  I  either  then  agreed,  or  now  agree, . 
with  him.  I  gave  these  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  before 
six  or  seven  hundred  auditors  of  rank  and  eminence,  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year,  in  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  a  fellow-lecturer, 
made  his  great  revolutionary  discoveries  in  chemistry,  (^v)  Etml 
in  detail  the  coincidence  of  Schlegel  with  my  lectures  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  all  who  at  a  later  period  heard  the  same 
words,  taken  by  me  from  my  notes  of  the  lectures  at  the  Hoyal 
Institution,  concluded  a  borrowing  on  my  p^  from  Schlegel. 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  \riioae  hatred  of  me  is  in  such  an  inverse  ratio  to 
my  zealous  kindness  towards  him,  as  to  be  defended  by  his  warm- 
est admirer,  Charles  Lamb — (who,  Qod  bless  him  1  besides  his 
characteristic  obstinacy  of  adherence  to  old  friends,  as  long  at 
least  as  they  are  at  all  down  in  the  world,  is  linked  as  by  a 
charm  to  Hazlitt's  conversation) — only  as  '  frantic  ;' — Ur.  Hazlftt, 
I  say,  himself  replied  to  an  assertion  of  my  plagiarism  from 
Schlegel  in  these  words  ; — "  That  is  a  lie  ;  for  I  myself  heard  the 
very  same  character  of  Hamlet  from  Coleridge  hefoi^  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  when  he  had  neither  read  nor  could  read  a  page 
of  German!"  Now  Hazlitt  was  on  a  visit  to  me  at  my  cottage 
at  Nethet  Stowey,  Somerset,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1798,  in 
the  September  of  which  y«ar  I  first  was  out  of  sight  of  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain.  Eecotded  by  me,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  7th  Janu- 
IU7,  1819. 

The  seeming  inconsbteucies  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
Hamlet  have  long  exercised  the  conjectmal  ingenuhy  of  critics ; 
and,  as  we  are  always  loth  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  defective 
apprehension  is  in  ourselves,  the  mystery  has  been  too  commcoly 
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tX^tilMi  hj-ibe  Vety  easy  ptocets  of  setting  it  down  U  in  feet 
inexplicBble,  aad  by  regqlving  tlie  phenomenon  into  a  niisgroiVtb 
oi  lusus  of  the-  oa4)ricioiu  and  irtegnlar  genius  of  SfaEikspeaie' 
The  shallow  aod  stupid  arrogance  of  these  vulgar  ^d  indolent  . 
decisions  I  would  fein  do  my  best  to  expose.  I  believe  the  chaj' 
aoter  of  Hamlet  may  be  traced,  to  Shakspeare's  deep  and  accu- 
rate science  in  mental  philosophy.  Indeed,  that  this  character 
Blast  have  some  connection  with  the  couuaon  iiindamental  laws 
tii  our  nature  may  he  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  Hamlet  has 
"been  the  darling  of  every  country  in  which  the  literatuie  of  Eng-' 
land  has'been  fostered.  In  order  to  understand  him,  it  u  essen- 
tial that  WB  should  reflect  on  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds., 
ilan  4s  distinguished  from  the  brute  animals  in  proportion  as 
thought  prevails  over  sense  :  but  ra  the  healthy  processes  of  the  , 

.    mind,  B,,b{^anCe  is  constantly  maintained  between  the  imprea-  ■ 
sions  fhnn  outward  objects  aqd  the  inward  opeiationa  of  the  in-  \  ■ 
tellect : — for  if  there  be  an  overbalance  in  the  contemplative  fao-  j 
(dty,  man  thereby  becomes  the  creature  of  mere  meditation,  and  1 

.  loses'  his  natural  power  of  action.  Mow  one  of  Shakspeare's  | 
modes  of  creating  characters  is,  to  conceive  any  one  intellectual 
o[  nicffftt  .&culty  in  morbid  excess,  and  then  to  place  himself, 
Shdlispei^e;  thus  mutilated  or  diseased,  under  given  oiroum- 1 
stances. '  In  Hamlet  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  exempli^  the 
moTEil"  necetfHty  ai  a  dii.e  balance  between  oar  attention  to  the 
objects  of  our  Senses,  and  our  meditation  on  the  workings  of  our 
iaind8,-''-aa  egtrilibrium  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
worlds.  In  Hamlet  this  balance  is  disturbed :  his  thoughts,  and 
the  images  of  his  fency,.are  fer  more  vivid  than  his  actual  per- 
ceptions, and  his  veiy  perceptions,  instantly  passing  through  the 
tTtedium  of  his  Contemplations,  acquire,  as  they  pass,  a  form  and  a 
color  not  natiu'ally  their  own.  Hence  wo  see  a  great,  an  almost 
enormous,  intellectual  activity,  and  a.  proportionate  aversion  to  real 
action,  consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its.  symptoms  and  accompany- 
ing qnalitiea.  This  character  Sbakspeare  places  in  circumstances, 
nnder  which  it  is  ohb'ged  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment :— >.  1 
Hamlet  is,  bxave  and  oareleBs  of  death ;  hut  he  va'cill'ates  from 
sensibility;  and  procrastinates  from  thought,  and  loses  the  powei. 
of  action  in  the  energy  of_rfflolve.  Thus  it  is  that  this  tragedy 
presents  a  direot  contrast  to  that  of  Uacbeth  ;  the  one  pnweedi 
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widi  the  utnioat  ilowneu,  the  oUier  with  m  crowded  aad  breatb- 
Imi  njHdity.  (u>) 

The  eSect  of  this  oTerhalanca  of  the  imaginative  powet  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  evetlaBting  hroodings  and  Bi^rfla- 
ous  activities  of  Hajiilet's  mind,  whieli,  lAueated  &om  its  healthy 
relation,  is  constantly  oooupied  'with  the  world  within,  and  ab- 
stracted from  the  world  without, — giving  subBtanoe  to  shadows, 
and  throwing  a  mifit  over  all  common-place  actualities-  It  is  the 
nature  of  thought  to  be  indefinite ;— definitenasa  belongs  to  ex- 
ternal imagery  alone.  Hence  it  ia  that  the  sense  of  aublimity 
ariaes,  not  from  the  sight  of  an  outward  olgoot,  but  from  the  be- 
holder's reflection  upon  it ; — not  from  the  wnsuouB  imprasion, 
but  from  the  imaginative  reflex.  Few  have  seen  a  celebrated 
waterfall  without  feeling  Bianething  akin  to  diaappointment :  it  is 
only  labsequently  that  the  image  comes  back  full  into  the  mind, 
and  bringe  vrith  it  &  train  of  grand  or  beauti&l  asaooiatiens. 
Hamlet  feels  this ;  hi*  aeasea  are  in  a  atate  of  trance,  and  he 
looks  upon  external  things  as  hiemglyphica.     ^  aoliloquy — 

Ohi  Uiat  thii  too,  too  ariid  fl«ah  Would  meU,  !& 

■[oingg  from  that  craving  piler  the  indefinite — &i  that  which  is 
not — ^which  most  easily  beieta  men  of  genius;  and  the  self-delu- 
aitm  common  to  this  temper  of  mind  is  finely  exemplified  in  the 
character  which  Hamlet  gives  of  himself: — 

—It  can  not  be 
But  I  am  [dgaoD-liTsred,  and  lack  geJl 
To  make  oppreedon  bitter. 

He  mistakes  the  seeing  his  chains  for  the  breaking  of  them, 
delays  action  till  action  h  of  no  use,  and  dies  the  victim  of  mere 
circumstance  and  accident,  (x) 

There  is  a  great  significBsoy  in  the  naroefl  of  Shakspeaie'a 
plays.  In  the  Twelfth  Night,  Hidanmraer  Hii^t's  Dream,  Ai 
You  Like  It,  and  'Voter's  Tale,  the  total  efiect  is  produced  hy  a 
co-ordination  of  the  cbaract<»s  aa  in  a  wreath  of  flowers.  But  in 
Coriolanaa,  Lear,  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello,  kc,  the 
eSect  aiisea  firom  the  subordination  of  all  to  one,  either  as  the 
prominent  person,  or  the  principal  object.  GymbeUne  is  the  only 
exception;  and  even  that  haa  ibi  advantages  in  preparing  the 
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a  ibr  the  ohaos  cf  time,  pUce,  and  coetome,  by  throwing 
the  date  iMtd  into  k  fabulous  king's  reign. 

But  as  of  more  importance,  so  more  strikiag,  is  the  judgment 
displayed  by  our  truly  dramatic'  poet,  as  well  as  poet  of  the 
druna,  in  the  management  of  his  first  scenes.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Cymbdine,  they  either  place  b^re  ns  at  one  glance 
both  the  past  and  the  iiitnre  in  some  efieot,  which  implies  the 
oontinuance  and  full  agency  of  its  cause,  as  in  the  fends  and 
party-spirit  of  the  setvaats  of  the  two  houses  in  the  first  scene  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  or  in  the  degrading  passion  for  shows  and 
jiublic  spectacles,  and  the  overwhelming  attachment  for  the  - 
newest  successful  wai^hief  in  the  Boman  people,  already  becfune 
a  populace,  contrasted  with  the  jealou^  of  the  nobles  in  Julius 
,  Caesar; — or  they  at  once  commence  the  action  so  as  to  excite  & 
curiosity  for  the  explanation  in  the  following  scenes,  as  in  the 
storm  of  wind  and  waves,  and  the  boatswain  in  the  Tempest, 
instead  of  anticipating  our  curiosity,  as  in  most  other  first  scenes, 
and  in  too  many  other  fiist  acts ; — or  they  act,  by  contrast  of  dio- 
tion  suited  to  the  characters,  at  once  to  heighten  the  efiect,  and 
yet  to  give  a  naturalness  to  the  language  ^d  rhythm  of  tho 
principal  personages,  either  as  that  of  Pro^eio  and  Miranda  by 
the  appropriate  lowness  of  the  style,^-or  as  in  King  John,  by  the 
equally  appropriate  stateliness  of  official  harangues  oi  narratives, 
so  that  the  after  blank  verse  seems  to  belong  to  ^e  rank  and 
quality  of  tho  speakers,  and  not  to  the  poet ; — or  they  strike  at 
once  the  key-note,  and  give  the  predominant  spirit  of  the  play,  as 
in  the  Twelfth  Night  and  in  Macbeth ;— oi  finaUy,  the  first  scene 
comprises  all  these  advantages  at  once,  as  in  Hamlet. 

Compare  the  easy  language  of  common  life,  in  which  this 
drama  commences,  with  the  diroful  music  and  wild  wayward 
rhythm  and  abrupt  lyrics  of  the  opening  of  Macbeth.  The  tooe 
is  quite  familiar; — thero  is  no  poetic  description  of  night,  no 
elaborate  information  conveyed  by  one  speaker  to  another  of 
what  both,  had  immediately  before  their  senses^ — (such  as  the 
first  distich  in  Addison's  C&to,  which  is  a  translation  into  poetry 
of 'Fast  four  o'clock  and  a.  dark  morning!'); — and  yet  nothing 
bordering  on  the  comic  on  the  one  hand,  noi  any  striving  of  the 
intellect  on  the  other,  It  is  precisely  the  language'  of  sensation 
among  men  who  feated  no  charge  of  efieminacy  for  feeling  what 
they  had  no  want  of  isolation  to  bear.     Yet  the  Bimor,  the  dead 
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.  ■UeaoBrtliewatcliiUhieBs  that-first  ihtemiptejt,  the  welcome  lelM 
of  the  guard,  the  Cold,  the  brokeiL  expTesBiom  a{  compelled  atten- 
tion, to  bodily  feelings  «till  under  cc^trol — all '  excellently  aceord 
with,  and  prepare  for,  the  after  gfa^al  rise  into  tragedy  - — ^but, 

.    ^hove  all,  into  a  tragedy,  the  intereat-  of  which  is  -as  eminently 
ad  et  apud  intra,  as  Uiat  of  Macbeth  is  directly  ad  extra. '  ' 
In  all  the  best  attested  stories- of  ghosts'  and  visions,  as  in  that 

■  of  Brutus,  of  ArcHhishop  Cranmer,  that  of  LBenvenutb -.Cellini 
reeorded  by  bimseli^  and  the'visien  of  Galileo  oommunicated'  by. 
him  to  hia  fa-rorite  pupil  TorriceUi,  t^ieghpst-seeiEwerelnastatec^ 
bold  or  chilling  damp-from  without,  andof  anxiety'inwardiy.  IthaB 
been  with  all  of  theiii  as  with  Francisco  .oahis  g:uard,~=— alooe,  in  . 
the  depth  and  silence  of  the  night; — ' 'twas  bitter  cold,  and  ihef- 
were  uck  at  hean,  and  »at  a  mouse  stirring.'  The  attention  to 
minute  sounds, — naturally  asSpdatod  with  the  recolleqtion  of  . 
minute  olgects,  and  th6  more  familiar  and  trifling,  the  moit  iin- 
pressiTe  from  the  unusualnqSs  of  their  producing  any  impression 
at  all — gives  a  pbiloaophiopertinelicy  to  tbi?  last  image;  bat  it 
luia  likewise  its  dramatic  use  And  purpose.  .  For  its  eomnionnesa 
in.  ordiiiary  conversalioa  tends  to  produce  the  sense  of  reality,  and 
at  once  hides,  the  poet,  and  yet  approzimalee  the  reader  or  spec-  . 
tator  to  that  state  in  which  the  highest-  poetry  wiil  appear,  and 
in  its  component  parts,  though  not  in  tha  whole  comppsition, 
really  is,  the  language  of  native.  Jf  I  should  not-speak  it,  I  fed 
that  I  should  be  thinking  it;— the  voice  only  is  the  poet'^e, — the 
words  aie  ^y  o-wn.  -  That  Shak^are  meant  to  put  an  effect  in 
the  actor's  power  in  the  very  first  wcads — "Who's  Aere?"—^is 
evidtait  from  the.  impatience  eipresaed  by  the  startled  Francisco 
in  the  wcsds  that  fpllow — "Nay,  answer  me:  stand  and  unfold 
yourself.".  A  brave  Bian  is  joever  bq  peremptoiy,  as  when  he 
fears  that  he  it  afraid-  Observe  the  gradual  transition  from  the 
silence  and  the  still  recent  habit  of  listening  in.  Francisco's — ^."I 
think  I  hear  them" — to  the  inore  cheerful  call  out,  which  a  good 
aotor  would  observe,  in  the— "Stand  hoi  .Who  is  there?"  Ber- 
nardo's inquiry  after  Horatio,  and  the. repetition  of  his  name  and 
in  his  own  presence  indicate  a  respect  or  an  eagerness  that  implies 
him  as  one  of  the  persons  who  are  in  the  foreground ;  and  tho 
skepticism  attributed  to  him, — 
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fiepax&  va  foi  Hunlet's  iifter-ttilogy  oa  him  u  one  whoae  blood, 

and  judgment  were,  happily' CDmioiiigled.     TJie  aclor  sliould  aUo 
'  be  orefol  to  distinguish  the  expectation  and  gladneea  of  Benlar- 

do'B'WelcomerUoiatiol'from  the  mere  courtesy  of  his 'Wdcome, 

good  Uarcelljls!'  '  - 

Iftiw  otwerve  the  tidaurahle  iudefiniteneu  lA  the  fint  opening 

out  of  tlie  occasion  of  all  this  anxiety.     The  preparation  iiLTorma- 
,  tire  of  the  audi^ice  is  juat  as  much,  as  was  precisely  neoeasaty, 

Vid  no  moie; — it  begins  irith  the  uncertainty' appettainiiig  to  ft 


'       Mar.  Whatlhu  Ai>  Otnir  appeared  ■i^to'^ightl — . 
Even  the  word  '  again'  haa  ito  erediMlizing  eflect.    Then  Horatio, 
the' representatiTe  of  the  ^oranoeof  tl\e  au3,ieiu;e,  not  himaelf,- 
but  by  Ha^iellua  to  fieriuurdo,  ajiticipates  the  contmoh  solution-^ 
''tia'bitt  out  ituttaay!'  npon  which  Marcellus  rises  into 

Una  dreaded  nght,  twice  aeeo  of  ug —  . 
wHoh  immediately  aflerwarda  becomes  'this  apparitios,'  and 
tiiat,  too,  an  intelligent  spirit',  that  ia,  to  be  spoken  to!.    Then 
comea  the  eoniirmation  of  Horatio'a  disbelief;'— 

Ttuh  I  tiuh  I  twiU  Dot  appear  I—    . 
and  die  alMic«,  'with  which  the  acene  opened,  ia  again  restored'  in 
tbe  ahirering  feeling  of  Horatio  sitting  doWn,  at  rach  a  tkne, 

-  and'  with  the  two  eye-witncases,  to.~hear  a  story  of  a. ghost,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  ghost -wbioh  had'afpeared  twice  before  at  the  very  ' 
saine  hour. '  In  the  deep. feeling  which.  Bemaido  has  of  the 
aoleinn. nature  of  what  he  ia'aboiit  to  relate,  be  makes  an  eSbrt 
to  mastsT  his  own  imaginative  torrcws  by -an  elevation  of  style, — 
ilii^f  a  confinuation  of  th6  efibrt, — and  by  turning  off  from  the* 
'apparition,  as  from  something,  which  would  'force  Him  too  deeply 

'  into  himself,  to  the  otltward  olg'ects,  iboTealitiea  of  nature,  wbich 
had  accompanied  it : — -    . 

'  Atf.  lAst  night  of  all,  . 

When  yon  lanie  »t«r,  thaf a  weaiward  from  the  pole,  ■ 
,  Had  made  hia  eouraeto  iUmne  that  part  of  hear^  .-    .  ■        _... 
'Whwe  now  it  burns,  MaroelluB  ind  myaelf^ 
The  bell  thea  beatji^  oifr-^ 

Thia  pasaage  aeems  to  contradict  the  critical  law  that  what  u 
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told,  makee  b  faint  impiession  compared  with  wliat  ia  beh^en; 
-  for  it  does  iadoed  convey  to  the  mind  more  than  the  eye  ovi  see; 
ThiUt  the  interruption  of  the  nanatiTe  at  the  reiy  mtnnent  when 
we  are  mo«t  iateueely  hstening  for  the  eeqnel,  and  have  our 
thoughts  diverted  from  the  dreaded  Bight  in  expectation  of  the 
desired,  yet  almost  dieaded,  tale— ^this  gives  all  the  niddenneu 
and  surpriiw.of  the  original  appearance; — 

Mar.  PeaoB,  breitk  tbee  oS;  look,  where  it  comaa  again  1 — 

Note  the  jui^ipent  displayed  in  having  the  two  persons  present, 
,  who,  as  having  seen  the  Ghost  before,  are  naturally  eager  ia 
confirming  their  former  opinions, — whilst  the  skeptic  is  silent,  and 
&fter  having  been  twice  addressed  by  his  friends,  answers  with 
two  basty  syllables — '  Most  like,' — and  a  confession  of  horror  :— 
It  haiToiTs  me  wifli  fear  and  Tonder. 

0  heaven !  words  are  Wasted  oO'  those  who  feel,  and  to  those 
who  do  not  feel  the  exquisite  judgment  of  Shafcspeare  in  this 
scene,  What  can  be  said  ? — Hume  himself  could  not  but  have  had 

faith  in  this  Ghost  dramatically,  let  his  anti-gbostism  have  been  as 
strong  as  Samson  against  other  ghosts  less  powerfully  raised. 
Aoti.Bc.  1. 

Mar.  Ghxid  now,  ait  down,  and  tell  me,  he  tbat  knowa 
Why  this  same  stciot  and  moat  olMarrant  watoh,  Jia. 

How  delightfully  natural  is  the  transition  to  the  retrospective 
narrative  !  And  observe,  upon  the  Ghopt's  reappearance,  how 
much  Horatio's  courage  is  increased  by  having  translated  the  late 
individual  spectator  into  general  thonght  and  past  experience, — 
and  the  sympathy  of  Marcellns  and  Bernardo  with  his  patriotic 
Eurmlsea  in  daring  to  strike  at  the  Ghost ;  whilst  in  a. moment, 
upon  its  vaoishirig  the  former  solemn  awe«tricken  feeling  le- 
tunui  upon  thorn  : — 

We  do  it  vrong,  being  so  majestlcal. 

To  offer  it  the  ahov  ofvioloiee. — 

lb.     Horatio's  speech  : — 

I  h>re  heard. 
Hie  cock,  that  is  (lie  trumpetlo  the  morn, 
Both  wit^  hia  Wtj  and  ahrill  aoimding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  Ae. 
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No  Addiion  could  be  more  careful  to  tn  poetioul  in  diction  than 
ShakspeKiB  in  providing  the  grounda  and  Bouroei  of  its  propriety. 
Bat  how  to  elevate  a  thing  almoat  mean  by  its  familiarity,  yonng 
poets  may  leam  in  this  treatment  of  the  cock-orow. 
lb.     Horatio's  speech  i — 

And,  I^  mj  advice, 
Lat  na  impait  whit  we  bave  Be«D  to^iigbt   - 
Uoto  70img  Hamlet ;  for,  npop  mjr  life, 
Tba  rgSxit,  dumb  to  m,  will  apeak  U>  him. 

Note  the  onobtnuiTe  and  yet  fully  adequate  mode  of  introducing 
the  main  character,  '  yotmg  K unlet,'  upon  whom  is  transferred 
all  the  interest  excited  ibr  Uie  acts  and  concerns  of  the  king  bis 
,&Uier- 

lb.  so.  2.  The  audience  are  now  relieved  by  a  change  of  scene 
to  the  royal  court,  in  order  that  Hamlet  may  not  have  to  take  up 
the  leavings  of  exhaustion.  In  the  king's  speech,  observe  the  set 
and  pedantical^  antithetic  form  of  the  sentences  when  touclung 
that  which  galled  the  heels  of  conscience, — the  strain  cf  undig- 
nified rhetoric, — and  yet  in  what  follows  concMning  the 'public 
weal,  &  certain  appropriate  mi^esty.  Indeed  was  he  not  a  icya] 
Iffother? — 
lb.  King's  speech : — 

And  now,  LMrtet,  i^sCa  the  newa  with  jent  Jn. 

Thus  with  great  art  Shakspeare  introduces  a  most  important,  but 
still  subordinate  character  fint,  Laertes,  who  is  yet  thus  graciously 
tieated  in  oonsequenee  of  the  assistance  given  to  the  election  of 
the  late  king's  brother  instead  of  his  son  by  Poloiius. 
lb. 

Sant,  A  little  more  tbaakii),  aadkas  thaO'kind. 
JCinj.  How  iait  that  the  elondiitJll  lung  CO  yon  t 
Ham.  Not  u,  toy  lord;  I  am  too  much  i' the  aim. 

Hamlet  opens  his  mouth  with  a  playing  on  words,  the  omo- 
^te  absence  (^  which  throughout  characterizes  Macbeth.  This 
playing  on  words  may  be  attributed  to  many  causes  or  motiTes,  as 
either  to  an  exuberant  activity  x^  miud^  as  in  the  higher  comedy 
oi  Shakspeare  generally ;— or  to  an  imitation  of  it  as  a  mer* 
fashion,  as  if  it  were  said — '  Is  not  this  better  than  groaning  V 
^^t  to  a  contemptuous  exultation  in  minds  mlgariaed  uul  mvf 
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let  hy  their  mooeet,  a«.  in  the  poetic  inetaace  of  Milton's  J)em3t  in 
the  battle  ;-^-^r  it  is  the  language  of  resentment,  as  is  fkiniliai 
to  every  one  who  hu  witneeeed  the  quarrels  of  theiower  orders, 
where  there;  is  iuvarisbly  a  piofnaion  of  pluming  iaveottre, 
whence,  perhaps,  nicknames  have  ill  a  connderable  degree  sjnting 
up  ;-^-or  it  is  the  language  of  suppresBed  passion,  and  eBpeoiaUy 
of  A  hardly  smothered  personal  diatike.*  The  £rst  wi  last  of 
these  combine  in  Hamlet's  case ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that. 
Farmer  is  right  in  supposing  the  equivocation  carried  on  in  the 
expression  '  too  muoh  i'  the  sun,'  or  son. 
lb. 

■     Bam.    Ay,  mad«n,  il  u  eommOn. 

..Here  ohwrve  Kiimlet's  delicacy  to  his  mother,  and  how  the  sup-  . 
pfe^sion  pre^Airea  him  for  .th^  overflow  in  the  next  speech,  in ' 

'  which  his  character  is  more  developed  by  bringing  £}rwaid  his 
aversion  to  externals,  and  which  betrays  his.  habit  of  brooding 
over  the  world  within  him,  coupled  with  a  prodigality  of  beauti- 
ful words,  which  are  the  half-«mbodyingB  of  thought,  and  are  mora  ' 
than  thought,  and  have  an  outness,  a  reality  stii  generis,  and  yet 
contain  their  correspondence  and  shadowy  affinity  to  the  images 
and  movements  within.  Note  also  Hamlet's  silence  to  the  long 
spee<^  of  the  king.whioh  follows;  and  his  respectful,  bi)t  getrnal, 

.  ..answer  to  Jiia  mother.  -     '   ■ 

'  Tb--    Haitalet's  first  solHoquy : — 


.  .  This  Uxdw/m  vita  is  a  cfannion  oppression  on  minds 'cast  in  th« 
Hainlet  mould,  aad  is  caused  hy  disproportianate  mental  exerti<Ai,  - 
which  necesaitateg  eihaus^on  of  bodily  feeling.  Where  there  is 
3  just  CMncidence  of- external  and  internal  action,  pleasure  is  al-  • 
ways  the  result  j  but  'Wher^  the  former  is  deBcienl,  and 'the 
mind's  appetency  of  the  ideal  is  unchecked,  reahties  will  seem 
cold  and  unmoving.  In  such  cases,  passion  -combines  itself  with 
.  the  indje&nite  alone.  In.  this  mood  of  his  mind  the  relation  of  the 
appesrance  of.his  father's  spirit  in  arms  is  mad^  all  at  Dnce  to 
^mlet^-^is — Ht^ratio's  speech,  in  partioulftlr — aperiectraodd 
oi  the  true  style  of  dramatic  narrative ; — the  purest  poetry,  and 
-yet  m  theimost  natural  language,  equally  remote  from  thp  ink 
horn  and  the-  jriongh'. 
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^'Ib,  se.  3'.' /Thi^  seea«ni)iiat-1>e  regarded  as  one  of  Shal^wttre'i 
lyriRiMDTeineQta'itf  tiie  playt  sndt&e  pkill  vith  wIiK^t  it  isioteT- 
itNjTen  'wil^  ibe'drkniatii}' puts. is  peculiarly  an  exceilencs  of  bur 
poet.  You  ei^ibrienee  the  B^nsatioii  of  a.  paitae  ^thimt  tho  Miue  * 
of  a  atop.  -  Xoa  will  obsei^re  in*  Ophelia's  short  and,  general 
tiutwei  to  -the  lo|l^  speech  of  Laertes  .the-na.tnral  o.arelessness  of 
"  indocenoe,  which -can  not  tliint  aiich  a  code  of  oanfloris  and  pro- 
duces necesaary  to  its  owti  prdBervation.  , . 
'    lb.     Speedi-DfPoloititia:—(iq:Stock4ale's  edition.)  _ 

,  -,    ~  (ft  (nobtb cniek'Uie.wuid'Df  the  poor  pIirs«s)-__ 

,'  ■'        Writing  KthUflj^ou'U' tender  me  a  fboL  "     '"_ 

1  euipect  this  '  wrtingiQg!  is  here  i^ed  mueh  ia  tbo'  aaiae-  senso  . 
'  aa  .' vfringiiig'  or ;  menchiog  ;'  and  that  the  pareathesia  should' 
bo  extended  to  .'thus.'*  _    ,  ',    -  ,     _     ,'.■:. 

lb.     Speech  of  PolbniuB  :—^ ,    '  ■     -.'  , 

"-" —  How  pi^gal  the  sonl  '.  '■  . "  ■  ■ 

■    .i«ndi  Ura.ionguBTowiri^^BMMaMii,  daii^W«,A4,  ■ 

'    A  8f(mdee  ,has,  I  doubt  iui;^^4fopp6d  out  of  tb^  t^t.    Either 
.  inaert '  Go  to*  after  '  vows  ;'—^  ■■., 

'Lsada  the  t<sigad  tows':  Oo  to,  tbtae  blaitt,  daagbta — : 
or  read  .'  ...    '.        , .  ,      --  .  • 

',-  -  llianda  the  tdbgna  T<ivs : — TluubluMrdBlightn',  mark  yon —    ' 

Skakapeare  never-  introduoea  a  oatajeetio  hue  withtqit  intending 

•  an, equivaient.to  Ihe  fopt  ^omitted .in'the  pausea,  Nr -the  dwelling  . 
emphasis,  or  t^  diShsed  letardatiAn.     I  do  not,  ho'Wever,  imj 
that  a  good  actor  might  by  emfJoybig  thci  last-mentioned  meana, 
namely,  the  retardatiou,  or  solpma  ktiowiag  drawl,  aiipply  the 
mJininE  spondee  with  good  efieot.     But  I  do.  not  believe  tbat'in' 

.this  or  ,an^  othec  of  the  foregoing-  speeches  of  Polonius-,  8hak- 
speaze  meant  to  Iwing  out  tbe  aenility  (ffVeakneas  of  that  person- 
age's Blind,  .In  th«.  great  ever-recurring  dangers- and' dntiea  of 

.lile,  where  to  diMiaigu^  the  fit  objects  for  the  application  of  the 
maximB '  coUected  i>7  the  experience'  of  a  long  Lie,  requires  no 

'  £netieiB  of  tact,  a^  in  the  adnumitions  to  bis  son  and  daughter, 

-  P(dooiu4  ia  unUbrm^  made  lespectaUJe.    Bat  if  an  aotor  were 

„  •■  *  It  is  fo  poialvd  la  Uie.mcidern  editiotia — St 

.  _    ■-  .  ,Coo<^lc 
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«Teii  capable  of  catching  these  ehadea  in  the  character,  th«  pit 
and  the  gallery  would  be  malcontent  at  their  exhibition.  It  is  to 
.  Hamlet  that  Poloniui  i§,  and  is  meant  to  be,  contemptible,  be- 
cause in  inwardness  and  uncontrollable  actirity  of  movement, 
Hamlet's  mind  is  the  Ic^cal  contrary  to  that  of  Poloniue,  and  be- 
sides, SB  I  have  observed  before,  Hamlet  dislikes  the  man  as  . 
iiilse  to  hia  true  allegiance  in  the  matter  of  the  enccession  to  the 

lb,  »c.  4.  The  unimportant  conversation  with  which  this  scene 
opens  is  a  proof  of  Shakspeare'a  minute  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  -is  a  well-established  iiict,  that  on  the  brink  of  any 
serious  enterprise,  or  event  of  moment,  men  almost  invariably 
endeavor  to  elude  the  pressure  of  their  own  thoughts  by  turning 
a^de  to  trivial  objects  and  familiar  ciicumstanceB  ;  thus  this  dia- 
logue on  the  platform  begins  with  remarks  on  the  coldness  of  the 
air,  and  inquiries,  obliquely  connected,  indeed,  with -the  e:;qpected 
hour  of  the  visitation,  but  thrown  out  in  a  seeming  vacuity  of 
topics,  as  to  the  striking  of  the  clock  and  w  forth.  The  same 
desire  to  escape  from  the  impending  thought  is  curied  on  in 
Hamlet's  account  i^,  and  moralizing  on,  tho  Banish  custom  of 
wassailing  :  be  tuns  off  from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  and 
in  his  rapugnance  to  personal  and  individual  concemg,  escapes, 
as  it  vrere,  -liom  himself  in  generalizations,  and  smothers  Hie  im- 
patience and  uneasy  feelings  of  the  montent  in  abstract  reasoning. 
Besides  this,' another  purpose  is  answered  ; — for  by  thus  entang- 
ling the  attention  of  the  audience  in  the  nice  distinctions  and 
parenthetical  sentences  of  this  speech  of  Hamlet's,  Shakspeare 
takes  them  completely  by  surprise  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Ghost,  which  comes  upon  them  in  all  the  suddenness  of  its  vis- 
ionary character.  Indeed,  no  modem  writer  would  have  dared, 
like  Shakspeare,  to  have  preceded  this  last  visitation  by  two  dis- 
tinct appearances, — or  eould  have  contrived  that  the  third  should 
rise  upon  the  former  two  in  impTesgiveness  and  solemnity  of  in- 
terest. 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  other  excellences  of  Hamlet's  speech 
concerning  the  wasset-mnsic — so  finely  revealing  the  predominant 
idealism,  the  ratiocinative  laeditativenesB,  of  his  chat-acter— 4t 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  nature  and  probability  to  the  impas- 
sioned continuity  of  the  speech  instantly  directed  to  the  Ghost. 
The  mmnentiivt  bad  been  given  to  hia  mental  activity ;  the  full 


cnrrent  of  tlie  tfaonghts  and  woz^  had  set  in,  and  tbe  very  for- 
getfnlneBB,  in  the  jervorof  his  augmentation,  of  the  purpoae  for 
Which  lie  Was  theT«,  aided  in  preventing  the  appearance  fium 
benumbing  the  mind.  .  Consequently,  it  acted  as  a  new  impulse, 
— a  sudden  stroke  whirfi-  increased  the  velocity  of  the  body  al- 
ready in  motion,  vhilgt  it  altered  the  direction.  The  co-presenoe 
of  Horatio,  llarcellus,  and  Bemai^o  is  most  judiciously  oontrived ; 
fi>r  it  renders  the  cooia^  of  Hamlet  and  his  impetaotis  eloquence 
perfectly  intdligible.  The  knowledge, — the  unthought  of  oonr 
MtouenesB, — the  sensation,.^— «f  hnlnan  auditors — of  flesh  and 
blood  sympathtsts— aets  as  a  support  and  a  stimulation  a  tergo, 
while  the  front  of  the  mind,  the  whold  eonsoiousnees  of  the 
speaker,  is  filled,  yea,  Absorbed,  by  the  apparition.  Add  too.  that 
the  apparititxi  itself  has  by  its  previous  appearances  been  brought 
nearer  to  a  thing  of  this  world.  This  accrescence  of  objectivity 
in  a  Ghost  that  yet  retains  all  its  ghostly  attributes  and  fear&l 
subjectivity,  is  truly  wonderful, 
lb.  ae.  5.     Hamlet's  speech  :— 


I  remember  nothing  equal  to  this  hurst  unless  it  be  the  first 
speech  of  Prometheas  in  the  Greek  dnuna,  after  the  exit  of  Vul- 
can and  the  two  Afrites.  But  Shskspeare  alone  ooold  have  pro- 
duced the  vow  of  Hamlet  to  make  his  memory  a  blank  of  all 
maxims  and  generalized  truths,  that  '  observation  had  copied 
there,' — Allowed  inunediately  by  the  speaker  ikoting  down  the 
generalized  fact. 

That  one  ta&r  mule,  and  emile,  and  be  a  riUainl 
lb. 

Mar.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord! 

Sam.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boj  I  oome  UrA,  isoms,  Ao. 

This  pai-t  of  the  scene  after  H&mlet's  interview  with  the  Ghost 
has  been  charged  with  an  improbable  eccentricity.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  after  the  mind  has  been  stretched  beyond  its  usnal  pitoh 
and  tone,  it  xauiA  either  sink  into  exhauation  and  inanity,  oi  seek 
relief  by  change.  It  is  thus  Well  known,  that  persons  conversant 
in  deeds  of  cruelty  contrive  to  escape  from  conscience  by  connect- 
ing something  of  the  ludicrous  with  them,  and  by  inventing  gto- 
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teeque  tQtmi  and  &  oerUiv  lechnical  phrwedogy.'ti^diigaiw  1^ 
honor  of  ^ep  prectice».  Indeed,. parajoxioal  ai  it  may  appew, 
the  terrible  by  a.  law  of--th.e  htuna^  jnind  always,  touchei  .cm.  the 
■verge  'of  the  ludicipns.  .  Both  arise  irom  th^  petcep^on  of  scAae- 
thm^  out  of  ^he-cenunon  oRler'o£  things— ^fiom^thiiig,  in  &cti  oat 
of  its  plai)e;''and  if  &om  thi0''we.oan  tttntnu^  doageri  thd ',ua> 
opmnuHiiien  will  alone  remain,  aiid  tlte  sense  of  ^e  ridiculoui  be' 
excited.  The  close  alliance  of  these  ,bppQsitBs~~they  are  not  ccat- 
trarie»j-a]^ani  fcAm  the  oiicumstwice^  that  lal^htei.iB  equally 
the  expression  of  extrrane  anguish  and  horror  as  of  jo;  :  as  there 
are  tears  of  sorrow  and'teara  of  joy,  so  i»  there  a  laiigh  of  terror 
and  a  laugh  of  mmiment.  lltese.oon^Iex  cansee  will  nataritUy 
have  produced  in  Samlet  the  disposititui  to  Aoapeitoia  his  own 
feeling^ of  the  overwhehning  and  euifeaqaturaJ  by  a  w)Jd:traBsi- 
lioH  to  the  ludierous,-l-a  sort  of  Ounniog  bravAdo,  bordering^  on 
the~fligfatsof  deliriuni.  Foryou  may,  pethaps,ohe^rve  that  Baia^ 
let's  wildness  is  bat  half  false;  beplayBthatsubtletriakeCpretead^ 
ing^to  act  oiily  when  he  is  very  near  really  being, what. )ie  acts. 
'-,  The  subterraneous  speeches  of  iiA  Ghost  ate  hardly  defetifd'- 
ble  : — ^but  I  Woidd  call  your  attention  to  the  diaracteristio  di^er- 
ence  between  this  Grhost,  as  a  superstitiou  connected  with  the 
inott  mysteriooB  truths  of  revealed  leligioQjr— ajd  Shakspeue'a 
consequelU  revei^ice  in  his  treatmrait  of  it, — and  the  foul  earthly 
witchoies  and  wild  language  in  Abobeth. 

Actii.Bo;  1.  Folomus  and  Aey4ftldo,  -  .  ' 
.  tn  all  Aings  dependent  on,  or  rather  made  up  of,  £ne  address,- 
tfae  manner  is  no  more  or  otherwise  rememberable  than  the  light 
motions,  steps,  and  gestures  of  youth  and  health.  '  But  t^ia^is  al- 
most eye^. thing: — no  wonder,  therefore, -if  that  which  can  be 
put  down  by'rule  in  the  memoiyshoQld  appearto  u*  as  mere 
poring,  jnaudlin,  cmming, — slyness  btinking  through  the  watery- 
eye  of  superannuation.  So  in  this  admiraUe  soene,^  Tolonius, 
who  is  throi^hifut  the  skeleton  of  his  own  Jbrmer  sktll  andstat*- 
e^^  hunts  the  tndl  of  policy  at  a  dead  scent.  Replied  t^  the 
weak  fever^mell  in  his  own  nostrils.  s    - 

lb.  sc.  2:    '£^>eech  of  FolnniQS  :—  ,      - 

■  . '    Uf  li^  and  nwdam,  to  «ipostal*te,  tic. 

'Warj^urton's'  note.  - 

fbcaas  to  tlM  Ragles,  aod-pB^y  airwcrdK'letasbut  look,  into  the  «■- 
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.auMof  Dr.  DoiiiM(&»'witdM!t  man (^  that  *g^  •od'wAi^'flitd  &tm 

Hill  «f  thin  TBJn.  '      V      .■  '       ■         ■    - 

I  have/and  th»t  jmHt  oaiefiilly,  read  Di.  Donne'a  sermonB,  and 
findttone'ofthpsf  jingles..  The  great  art  of  an  ointtor — to  iiuk« 
whateTsr  he  tiiUoi  of  appear  of  importanc&^-tliu,  indeed,  JDonne 
hu  eSoQtad  with  o<Huunuaate  liiU:     .       ,  '. 

■lb   ■■      ■    ■  /'-,,". 

■  Horn.  Eio^Ileiit  wdl; 


That  is,. you  are' sent' ta  fish  out  t^ucret.-    Thift  iiHuolet'i 
<jwn  meaning,  _     _  ..'■;'."' 


The»e  putipoaely  obaoui^  tmoR,  I  rather  liunk,  refer  to  Bome  thought 
iu  HamletV  mind,  iMntiuting  the  Iffvdj  daughter  4ith  such  a 
tedious  old  fotd,  her  ikther,  aa.  he,  Hunlet,  representtTPdloniui  to 
himielf : — 'Why,  foc^  ks  he  is,  .he4i  some  degteet  in  rank  ahove 
a  dead  dog's  cfttCaM^  and  if  the- Baa,'being  >  godthat'luBaeB 
.caiQDn,  can  riise  fife  out  of  a  de^d  do^,^whf  nrnynot  {^ood 
.  'fortdne,  that  favon  l^lfi,  have  raised  A  lovely  girl  oilt  of  thii 
dead-alive  old  fool  V  Warburton  ii  often  led  astray,  iu  fais-inter- 
pietatiosB,  by  his  attention  to  getlerpi  ^itipns  'without  the  due 
Sha^eriaJi  r^rence  te  what  u  probably  pawng  in  the  mind 
of  his  speaket,  oharacteristie,  and  e^qmsitoT;  of  his  particular ' . 
charoeter  and  iffesent  mead.  The  suhsaquenl  patsage, — 
O  Jephtlwr judge qf 'Israeli  wliat a trauure biidat thoQ  1 

is  eon&rmatory  of  my  view  of  these  finest 
lb.'  _■;:_  '-'■    _      .     ■■       ,-      - 

.  Sam,  Y4a«aaiiot^^,take'fhimiiMaiij'thiiig.tl»tI'iriIlrnMr«Tillipg 
1;  part  inUul  i  aicept  my  life,  eioeptmj  life,  awept  my  life.    ,' 

This  repetititMi  ttiiksc  me  aa  most  admirable, 
.lb.  ,.    ■■•.  '     <  ■'."'-■.    ,...■■- 

Sam.  Ileti  are  our  beggan,  bodies;  and  onrmimsrdu/Rndoid-atretdMd 
hsroea,  thebeggary'skadoTB.  '    '  ■ 

I  do  not  uadArstaiid  tlus ;  and  ShskspeAe  Mctmi  to  hnve  in- 
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tended  the  nte^ung^nof  to  be  toore  ibsa  outched  «t :—'  Bf  my 
fky,  I  can  not  reason !' 
lb. 

ITie  mggad  PyrrliiM — he  ThOM  sable  armi,  Ae: 

This  admirable  Bubstitution  of  the  ejHC  ier  the  dramatio,  giving 
Buch  a  reality  to  the  impuBioned  dramatio  diction  of  Shakspeare's 
onu  dialogue,  and  auUiorized  too,  by  the  actual  style  of  ^e  tra- 
gedies before  his  time  (Fonex  and  Ferrez,  Titus  Androaicua,  ice.), 
is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  fancy,  that  a  burlesque  was  in< 
tended,  sinks  below  oritirasm  :  the  linea,  as  epic  narrative,  are 

In  the  thoughts,  and  even  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  diction^ 
this  description  is  highly  poetical :  in  truth,  taken  by  itself,  that 
is  its  fault  that  it  in  too  poettcal ! — the  language  of  lyric  vehe- 
mence and  epic  pomp,  and  act  of  the' drama.  But  if  ^akspeare 
had  made  the  diction  truly  dramatic,  where  would  have  been 
the  contrast  between  Hamlet  and  the  {day  in  Hamlet  ?  (y) 

lb. 

bad  seen  the  moiled  quean,  in, 

A  im>b-oap  is  still  a  word  in  common  use  for  a  moming'Oap, 
which  conceals  the  whole  head  of  hair,  and  passes  under  the 
chin.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  nightrCap,  that  ia,  it  is  an  im- 
itation of  it,  so.  as  to  answer  the  purpose  ('  I  am  not  drest  for 
company'),  and  yet  reconciling  it  with  neatnesi  and  perfect 
purity. 

lb.    Hamlet's  soliloquy : — 

O,  what  a  rogoe  and  peaasat  ilave  am  1 1  Aa. 

•  This  is  Shakepeare'e  own  attestation  to  the  truth  of  flie  idea  • 
of  Hamlet  which  I  have  before  put  forth. 
lb.  , 

Tht  spirit  that  T  bare  leea, 
l&y  b«  a  devil :  and  the  devil  bath  power 
To  iHume  a  pleasing  shape ;  jea,  and,  perhi^ 
Oat  of.mywMhnaw,  taA  niyinelancholj', 
{At  ha  is  very  potent  with  soehrtpirits) 
Abnaea  me  Ui  damn  me. 

See  Sir  Thomas  Brown  :— 

I  believe tbat  those  apparitiona  and  ghosts  of  departed  penma 

are  not  the  wanderiog  sools  of  men,  but  the  anqoiet  walks  of  devila. 
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I  and  BDggailiud^  \a  unto  miAchie^  Uoodf  and  TiUoay,  ■^■tiHintf 
■ad  ituling  into  our  beuta,  UutL  the  ble«Md  ijiriU  are  Dot  at  reat  in  their 
grares,  but  wander  lolidtoiu  of  the  a£&in  of  die  world,  Bdig.  Med.  pt 
L«M.S1. 

Act  Ui.  Bc.  I.     Hamlet'B  soliloquy  : — 

To  b^  or  not  to  be,  (bat  is  the  qnealioii.  Ad 
Thia  speech  is  of  absolutely  uniTerBal  inteteirt, — uid  yet  to 
which  of  nil  Shftkspe&re's  charEtcten  eould  it  have  been  appro- 
priately giTOD  but  to  Hamlet  ?  Fot  Jaques  it  would  have  been 
too  deep,  and  for  lago  too  habitual  a  conununioa  with  th«  heart ; 
which  in  every  maa  betongs,  oi  ought  to  belong,  to  all  mankind, 
lb. 

""   '       '  "  '    u  whose  bourne 

Theobald's  bote  in  defence  of  the  sappMed  contradiction  of 
this  in  the  apparition  of  the  Ghost. 

0  miserable  defender  !  If  it  be  necewary  to  remove  the  ap- 
parent contradiction, — if  it  be  not  rather  a  great  beauty,— «nrely 
it  were  easy  to  say,  that  no  traveller  returns  to  Haa  world,  u  to 
his  home  or  abiding-place. 

lb. 

Ham.  Hb,  ha  1  are  yon  boneit  I      . 

OpKUyhxH 

Nam.  Are  jon  fair  t 

Here'  it  is  evident  that  the  penetrating  Hamlet  perceives,  &om 
the  strange  and  forced  manner  of  Ophelia,  that  the  sweet  girl 
was  not  acting  a  part  of  her  own,  but  was  a  decoy.;  and  his 
after-speechea  are  not  to  much  directed  to  her  as  to  the  listenen 
and  spies.  Such  a  discovery  in  a  mood  so  anxious  and  irritable 
accounts  for  a  certain  haishness  in  him ; — and  yet  a  wild  up- 
working  of  love,  sporting  with  opposites  in  a  wilful  self-torment- 
ing strain  of  irony,  is  perceptible  throughout.  '  I  did  love  you 
once  ;' — '  I  lov'd  you  not  ;'-~.^and  paiiiculaily  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  faults  of  the  sex  from  which  Ophelia  is  so  free;  that  the 
mere  freedom  therefrom  oonstitutea  her  (diaiacter.  Note  Shak- 
speaie's  charm  of  composing  the  female  character  by  the  absence 
of  characters,  that  is,  marlu  and  out-jottinga. 
lb.     Hamlet's  speech  :-r- 

1  say.  we -will  have  no  more  marriages:  those  that  are  married  alrNdy,' 
■U  but  cue,  diall  live:  theratshallkeepa*  thev  ar^ 
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~  Obeerve  tJuB  dallying  with  the  inwaid  puipose,  diaracteiiMiQ 
of  one  who  had  not  brought  hia  miod  to  the  steady  ai^m^'point. 
'He  would  fain  ating  the  uncle's  mind  ; — hut  to  Btab  his  body  l — ■ 
The  goliloqujr  of  Ophelia,  which  fbUowB.'jB  the  perfection  of  love 
.^-Bo  exqtiiaitely  unselfish ! 

lb.  BC.  2.  This  dialogue  of  Hamlet  with,  the  playets  is  one  of  -. 
the  happiest  inistancei  of  Sfaakspeare'i  "power  of  diveraiiying  thft 
bcene- .while  ho  is  carrying  oq  the  plot. 

n»-"    .'  ■   ■  V  ■ 

■    iTiH.idjr'lM'^TOiipUT'doitMl'&euiuveraity.feqa^l    (Tt Pohnivt.) ■ 

To  haV«  kept  Hamlet's  love  for  Ophelia  before-  the  audience  iii 
any  diieot  '^ptm,  would  have  inade  a  breach-  in.the  Unity  of  the' 
inteiwt  r-T^but  yet  folhe  thoughtful  reader  nt  is  raggeated  by  hii 
^.ite  to' poor  f  olonioi,  whom,  he  oajt  ao^let  rest. 

lb. .  The  style  of  the  interlude  here  ia  distingniflbed  firam  the 

'  real  dialogue  by  rhyme,  as  in  the  fint  interriev  with  the  players 
by  ejao  T«ae. 

■  ~  lb.      ■■-.■■     ■ 

Sol.  My  lord,  yon  oDoe  did  loTe  me, 

Sdm.  Soldo  Btni,  b7  theae piekera  aod Mealer^ 

,  I  never  heard  an  actor  give  this  word  '  bo'  its  proper  emphaaa. 
Shakapeaie' a  meaning  ia-^'loy'd  you?  Hum!-^ — so  I  do  atill,'  &pl 
There  has  been  no  change  in  my  opinion  : — I  think  aa  ill  of  you 
as  I  did.  Else  Hamlet  tttUs  aji  ignoble  falBehood,  iwd  a  useless 
one,  aa  tlie  last  speech  to  Cruildenstem— '  "VHiy,  ]pok  you  now,' 
&0. — ^proves, 
lb.    Hamlet's  8c4iloc[ay : — ^     , 

ITow  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  Eodi  bnunas  u  the  tulter'  dftf 
.        '  .        Vonld  qoabe  to  look  on. 

The  utiflost  4t  'which  Hamlet  arrives,  is  ft  dispositioQ,  a  mood, 
to  de  aOmething  ; — but  what  to  do,  ia  still  left  undecided,  wh^e 
every  word  he  utters  tends  to  betralyhis  disguise.  Yet  obserre 
how  perfectly  equal  to  any  call  oC  the  moment  is  Hamleti  let  it 
only  not  be  for  the  JEhture.  ■      ' 

lb. -SO;  4.    Speech  of  Polonltta. '^Polomua's  volunteer  obtnisi<!n 

'  of  hiinadf  into  this  bnonees,  wW^  it  is  appropria'te.tb  his  cdrar- 

acter,  itiH  itdiing  after  finmer  iiiqportaiice,  removes  all-  likdihood 
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tbat  Hamlet  should  suspect  &is  presence,  and  preventg  xm  from 
ratctdDg  hia  death  iBJnre  Hamlet  Id  out  opinion. 

lb.     Tbe  king's  speech'-: —  • 

O.iaj  crffeD<!«  is  raok,  it  smeUa  to  heftTco,  ibe.  '  ' 
This  ^ech  well  rSarks  the  differepco  between  crime  and  giiilt 
of  habit.     The  coiiscience  here  is  etiU  admitted  to.  audienoe. 
.  Ifay,.even  ad  tOi.  andibld  soliloqi^i.it  is  fu'Iess  improbable  than 
ia  SofpoeeA  by  such  as-,  have  "watched  mea  only  in  the.  beaten 
'loadoif  their  feelings.  '  But  the  final—'  all  may  be  well!'  is.  re- 
.'joarkable  ; — the  degree  of  merit  attributed  by  tte  self-Jlatt«ring 
~  BOul  to '  its  own  struggle,  though  baffled,  and  b)  the  indefinite 
half-promise,  half-command,  to  persevere  in  religioui  duties.    The 
aolufion  is  ia  the  divine  medium  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of.ei- 
j^ation : — i^t  what  -^u  have  done,  but  what  you  bre,  must  ds- 
ternoipe.       -',,..,  -    _ 

lb.  .Hamlet's  speech: — 

.  .  Bint-iaif^  I-doit,  pat,  uov heuprayiagi  ■ 
And  now  HI  do  it : — And  m  ht  goas.to  heafea : 
And  91  am  I  Teveuged !    Thai  wooh)  be  scuia'd,  ibi. 

-.  Br.  Jo]iugan',<  mistaking  of  the  marks  of  Teluctance  and  pro<sas-' 
tination  foi  impetuous,  hoirot-Mtiking  fiendishnsM  !-MDf  snch 
impqttanoe  is  it  to  undentand  the  geajn  of  a  ciiaj:acter.  ■  3ttt  the 
interval  takes  by  Hamlet's  speech  is  truly  awM  1     And  then — 

H;  i*orda  flj  up.  my  ^onghts  remain  below: 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  hesveo  go, —    . ' 

0  what  a  lesaon  concermng  the  essential  difieiOTtse  between 
wishing  and  wilting,' and  the  folly  of  all  motive-mongering,  while    ' 
the  individual  self  remains!  ■         '  '  :' 

.Ib.sc,  4.  ■        ;        .     ■ 

fftan.  A  bloody  deed  ;-7almoBt  Bft.bod,  good  modHT, 
'  Ai  Utl  a  king,  tad  ouutj  with  Ms  brotlier.   ~ 
■  ■  Qmem.  Ae  kill  a  king)    .       '  '  J      ' 

1  GonfesB  that  Shakepeare  has  left  the  oharactai  of  tke'Qneen 
in  an  unpleasant  perplexity.     Was  she,  or  was  she  not,  consueui 

■  of  the  fratricide  ? 

Aotiv.  so.  2.  ■     ■  ,  .,^.    ,..-,'-,; 

£«c  Take  yoam«  for  aipoDget  mylMdt     ■■  '  ;    •  '-    " 

■|-      '  ■.CVooi-^lc:     ■■ 
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JSin*.  Aj,  fir;  tfaot  Boaki  up  the  Eios'i  connUnuiea,  hi*  revirda,  hli 
wthoritits,  Ae.      . 

Hamlet's  madness  is  made  to  consist  in  the  free  utterance  of 
all  the  thoughts  that  had  passed  through  his  mind  before  ; — in 
&ct,  in  telling  home-truths. 

Act  iv.  BC.  6.  Ophelia's  singing.  0,  note  the  conjunction 
here  of  these  two  thoughts  that  had  never  subBisted  in  disjunc- 
tion, the  love  for  Hamlet;  and  her  filial  love,  with  the  guileless 
floating  on  the  nirlace  of  her  pure  imagination  of  the  cautions  so 
lately  expressed,  and  the  fears  not  too  delicately  avowed,  by  her 
father  and  brother,  cDooeming  the  dangers  to  which  her  honor 
lay  exposed.  Thought,  affliction,  passion,  murder  itself— thfi 
tnma  to  favor  and  pretliness.  This  play  of  association  is  instan- 
ced in  the  close : — 

tij  brother  Bhsll  koov  of  il^  sod  I  thank  joa  for  your  good  couMel 

lb..  Gentleman's  speech  : — 

And  ss  the  world  were  now  tat  to  begin 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
lbs  ratifiera  and  props  of  ever  j- ward — 
Thsj  cry,  <te. 

Fearfitl  and  self-suspicious  as  I  always  feel,  when  I  seem  to  see 
an  error  of  judgment  in  Shakspeare,  yet  I  can  not  reconcile  the 
cool,  and,  as  Warhurton  calls  it,'  *  rational  and  consequential,'  re- 
flection in  these  lines  with  the  anoDymoumess,  or  the  alarm,  of 
this  Gentleman  or  Messenger,  as  he  is  called  in  other  editions. 

lb.  King's  speech  ; — 

Tbere'e  audi  diTinity  doth  hedge  a  Mag, 
That  treason  taa  but  peep  to  wh&t  it  would, 
Acts  lUtle  of  his  wilL 

Froof^  as  indeed  all  else  is,  that  Shakspeare  never  intended  us 
to  see  the  King  with  Hamlet's  eyes ;  though,  I  suspect,  tlie   . 
manageia  have  long  done  so. 

lb-  Speech  »f  Litertea : — '■ 

To  heU,  aDe^auee  I  vows,  to  the  Uackest  deril  I 
Laertes  is  a  pood  eharsoter,  but,  Ao.    Waxnanm, 

Mercy  on  Warburton's  notion  of  goodness  '.  FUaie  to  lete  to 
the  seventh  scene  of  this  act : — 
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IiriBdoit; 

And  Sar  this  pnrpoae  rll  aiiMat  mj  iwerd,  Ac 

uttered  by  Laertes  after  the  King's  desciiptioii  of  Hamlet ;-~ 

Tlott  gcnerotu,  (md  free  &om  sU  ixmtrivia(t 
Will  Dot  p«nu«  the  foils. 

Tet  I  acknowledge  that  ShaJcspeaie  evidently  wi^ea,  as  much  at 
poeeible,  to  spare  the  character  of  Laertes, — to  bteak  the  extreme 
turpitude  of  his  consent  to  become  an  agent  and  accomplice  of 
the  King's  treachery  ; — and  to  thi*  end  he  le-introduces  Ophelia 
at  the  close  of  this  scene  to  afibrd  a  probable,  stimulus  of  passion 
in  her  brother. 

lb.  sc.  6.  Hamlet's  capture  by  the  pirates.  This  U  almost  the 
only  play  of  Shakapeare,  in  which  mere  accidents,  independent 
of  all  will,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  plot ; — but  here  how  ju- 
diciously in  keeping  with  the  chatacter  of  the  over-meditative 
Hamlet,  ever  at  last  determined  by  accident  or  by  a  fit  of  passion  ? 

lb.  sc.  7,  Note  how  the  King  first  awakens  Laertes's  Tanity 
by  praising  the  reporter,  and  then  gratifies  it  by  the  report  itself 
and  finally  points  it  by — 

%r,  thia  report  of  bis    . 
IXd  Hamkt'so  tareatna  irilh  hi*  envy  I — 

lb.  King's  speech  : — 

B.plntrit}f, 


Theobald's  note  from  "Warhurton,  who  conjectaMs  'plethwy.' 

I  rather  think  that  Sfaakspeare  meant '  pleurisy,'  but  involved 

in  it  the  thought  of  plethora,  as  supposing  pleurisy  to  arise  from 

toomuoh  blood  ;  otherwise  I  can  not  explain  the  following  line — 

And  then  this  iftould  ia  like  a  Bpeodthrilt  ugh, 
lliat  hurts  by  euiDg, 

In  a-  stitch  in  the  side  every  one  mttst  have  heaved  a  sigh  that 
'hurt  by  easing.' 

Since  writing  the  above  I  feel  confirmed  that '  pleurisy^  i»  the 
.tight  word ;  for  I  find  that  in  the  old  medical  dictionaries  the 
pleurisy  is  oi^n  called  the  '  plethory.' 
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That  L&ertee  might  be  azcnsed  ir  some  degree  for  not  oooling, 
the  Act  concludes  with  the  aiTectiiig  death  o(  Ophelia, — ^who  in 
the  begiuiing  lay  ]ika  a  little  projectioa  of  land  into  a  lake  oi 
a«rearo,  covered  with  Bpiay-flo-wera,  quietly  lafleoted  .in  the  qoiat 
waters,  hut  at  length  is  undennined  or  loosened,  and  becomes  a 
fotry  isle;  sjid  aftet  B.  brief  Tagrancy  sinks  almoBt  without  an  eddy ! 

Act  T,  Be.  1.     0,  the  rich  contrast  between  the  Clowns  and 
HaTnlet,  as  two  eitremes  I     You  Bee  -in  ihe  former  the  mockery 
'  ..of' logic,  and  a  traditional  wit  ralued,  like  truth,  for  its  antiquity, 
and  tieaauied  np,  like,  a  tune,  for  use.     ;    • 

lb.  Bc.  1  and  2.  ShakspeatB  soems  to  mean  all  Hamlet's  char- 
acter to  be  broQght  together  iMfere '  his  final  disappearance-  from  .- 
the  scene;— r-his  meditative' excess  in  the  grave-diggilig,  his  yield- 
ing to  passion  with  Laertes,  his  love  for  Ophelia  blazing  out,  his 
tendency  to  geoeratize  on  all  occasions  in  the  dialogue  witir 
Horatio,  his'^fine  gentlemanly  manners  with  Osrick,  and  his  and 
Shakspeaie'^'own  fondness  for  presentiment ; 

But  thou  wonld'st  not  tliiqk,  how  ill  all's  here  about  m;  heart :  lititjt  is 


.     -■    »0TE8os  maobeib:'      ■     \  .-""  ■ 

Macbeth  _»tB*jd»'.  in  contmst  thrOughoat  with'HaiMet;  in  tha   - 

manner  of  opening  more  especially.     In  the  latter,  thereis  a 

gradual '  ascent  from  the  simplest '  forms  of  conversatic^  .to  the  - 

.    language  of  impassioned  intelleiU, — ^et  the  intellect  still  reinain- ' 

.   ing  the  Beat  of  pas^otk ;  in  the  formet,  the  invocation  is  at  aac» 

made  to  th©ima|pnation-and  the  emotions  connected  therewith. 

.  Henee  the  movement  throughout  is  the  moet  rapid  of  all  Shak- 

.  ^Mare's  plays ;  and  hence  tJso,  witk  the  exception  of  the  disgust- . 

■  ing  passage  of  the  Porter  (z)  {Act  ii:  so.  3),  which  I  dare  pledge 

'  myvelf  to  demcosl±ate  to  be*  an  intet^Iatioii  of  the  acto.rs,  there' 

is  not,  t^  the  best  of  my  remembiantje,  a  sin^e  .pun  or  playxin 

l^rds  m  the  whole  diama.  (aa)     I  have  previously  given  an  an- , 

awer  to  the  thousand  times  r^eated  Charge  agajost  Shakspearp 

upon  the-sntgect  of  his  panning,  and  T  here  merely  mention  thd 
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iajet-of.tbe  abeeiu^  af^y  ^nins  in-Macbe^,.aB  justif^g  acan^ 
doubt  at  leastj  wkether  even  in  these  figures  of  speecli  and  taiKa-. 
fpl  modi£cktioti8' of  language,  ShakBpeve  may  aot  have  followed.    ' 

'    rales  and  prioc^les  th^  roeiit  and  would  statid  the  test  of  phiLv 
Bpphic  examyiation.     And  hence,  Eibb,'.  theirs  is  as'eiftire  absence 
(rf  comedy,  naj<,  even  of  iioay  aijd  philosophic  cgntuiiplation  in 
ta»cbeth, — the.  play. bemgwkrfly. and  puiely  tragic;     ^6r  th&    • 
aome'OECuBe,  tb^ie  are'no  reasonings.of  equivocal  mor^ty,  wbioh> 

-  would  have  t^u^ed  .$,  qiore  lesuFi^y  efate  and  a  oonBeqiiently, 
greater  iictivity:  of  Uiiiid.; — no  sophist  of  «etf- delusion ,T^-oxcept. 
<Hily  that.previpuely.'to  the  dreadful  act,  lUscbeth  mistFanslates  the. 
lecoilings  and  omiiu>)u  'whispen  of  coiiacieDce  intt>  prudential'ftrid 
■elfish  reaaoninga,  and,  after  the  deed  done,  the  ferrois  of  reoiMBft:  : 
into  fear  from-  external,. dangeis^like  deliridjn'  men  who  .rttn  * 
.  away  from^the  pbaRtoiiia  of  their  own  biaiiu,  or/raised.hy  terror 
'  to  rage,  stab  th^  real  object  that  is  within'  their  reaeb  : — whilst 
Lady  Macbeth  merely  endeavors  tp  laconcilB  his  and  her  own  ' 
Einkings'of  h^rt  by.  aa^ipations  .of  the  worst,  and.  ap  affected 
bravado  mCon&onting-them.    Inall  thereat, Macbeth^  language 

.  is  tbe  graV«  utterance  of  the  veiy  ho  art,,  conscience -sick,  even  to 
the  last  ftintingB  of  moral  death.'  -  It  is  the  same  io  all  tite  other 
idiaraoters.  ■The-va.rie^  arises  from  rage,  caused  ^ever  and  fuwii 
by  disruptii^-of  anxloua  thought,  osd  the  qiiidc  tratuitkm  of 'fear    , 

'   in'tflit.  •■.'  -■    .''.  .'■■■.:  ...... 

'  In'  Camlet  and  Uacbeth  the  scene  opens  with  mperetition ;  }^t 
in  each  it  is  not  ioerely  diflerent,  but  cpposite.  11l  the  first  it  is- - 
.  connected  with  the  beet  and  hdliesf-fbe^iigs  i  in  the  'second'with 
the  shadowy,  tiiibulent,  and  unsanct^ed  cravings  of  the  individ- 
ual will.  JTor  is  the.  purpose  the-  same  ;  in  the  one  the  object  is 
to  excite,  whilst  in  theother  it  is  tomark  a  mind  already  excited." 
.  Superstition,  of  one'  sort  of  aDother,.'is  nUural  to  fictcnious  gen- 
«ials. ;  the  instances  are  too  notorious  to  need  mentiooiag.  .  TEiere 
is  so  much  of  chance  in  Varfare,  and  such  vast  events  are  cot^- 
nected  "Brith  the  acts  .of  a  single  individual, — the  representative, 
in  truth',' of  the  efibrte  .of  myriads,  4nd'  yet  to  the. public,  and, 
'  doubtless,  to  hig  own  feelings^. the'.aggregat'e- of  all,— ~^hat  the 
proper  temperament  for  generating  br'receivingsi^rstitious.  im- 
pressiws  is  natorally  produced.  '  Hope,  the  master  element,  of  a 
commanding  genius,  meeting  with  ati  active  and  combining'  in- 
tolloct,  and  an  Inuginaiion  of  jnst  that  d^ree  of  vividMaa  which 
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disqaiets  and  imp^  the  soul  to  try  to  realize  its  imagea,  greatly 
incraases  the  creative  power  of  the  mind  ;  and  hence  the .  images 
become  a  Batinfyiiig  world  of  themselves,  ae  is  the  caBe  ia  eveiy 
poet  and  original  philoBopher  : — but  hope  fully  gratified,  and  yet 
the  elementary  basis  of  the  passion  remaining,  becomes  fear ;  and, 
indeed,  the  general,  who  must  often  feel,  even  though  he  may 
bide  it  from  bis  own  conscioiunesa,  how  luge  a  share  chance  had 
in  his  successes,  may  very  naturally  be  irresolute  in  a  new  scene, 
where  he  knows  that  all  will  depend  on  his  own  act  and  election. 
The  Weird  Sisters  are  as  true  a  creation  of  Sbakspeare's,  as  bis 
Ariel  and  Caliban, — fates,  furies,  and  materializing  witches  being 
the  eleraents.  They  are  wholly  different  &om  any  repreeentatioh 
of  witches  in  the  contemporary  writers,  and  yet  presented  a  suf- 
ficient external  resemblance  to  the  creatures  of  vulgar  prejudice 
'  to  act  immediately  on  the  audience.  Their  character  consists  in 
the  imaginative  disconnected  from  the  good ;  they  are  the  shad- 
owy obscure  and  feaifiilly  anomalous  of  physical  nature,  the  law- 
less of  human  nature, — elemental  av^geia  without  sex  or  kin  : 

Fsir  is  fool,  and  foul  is  tair ; 
Hover  thro'  the  fog  and  filthy  ur. 

How  much  it  were  to  be  wished  in  playing  Macbeth,  that  on 
attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  the  flexile  charactei^mask 
of  the  ancient  pantomime  ; — that  Flaxman  would  contribute .  his 
genius  to  the  embodying  and  making  sensuously  perceptible  that 
of  Shakspeare ! 

The  style  and  rhythm  of  the  Captain's  speeches  in  the  second 
scene  should  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  interlude  in  Ham- 
let, in  which  the  epic  is  substituted  for  the  tragic,  in  order  to 
make  the  latter  be  felt  as  the  leal-life  diction.  In  Macbeth,  the 
poet's  olrject  was  to  raise  the  mind  at  once  to  the  high  tragic 
tone,  that  the  audience  might  be  ready  for  the  precipitate  con- 
summation of  guilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  pjay.  The  true 
reason  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  Witches  is  to  strike  the  key- 
note of  the  character  of  the  whole  drama,  as  is  proved  by  their 
re-appearance  in  the  third  scene,  after  such  an  order  of  the 
kbg's  as  establishes  their  supernatural  power  of  information.  I 
say  information, — for  so  it  only  is  as  to  Glamis  and  Cawdor ;  the 
'  king  hereafter'  was  still  contingent, — still  in  Uacbeth's  moral 
will ;  although,  if  he  should  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  thus 
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forfeit  his  fiee  agency,  the  -  tiiik  of  canM  snd  ofiect  more  pKysico 
would  thea  commence.  I  need,  not  say,  that  the  geaeital  idea 
is  all  that  can  be  required  fiwn  the  poet, — not  a  aoholastic  logical 
consistency  in  all  the  parts  bo  as  to  meet  metaphyaical  objectora. 
But  O  !  how  truly  Shaksperian  is  the  opening  of  Macbetk's  char- 
acter given  in  the  tinpossessednes^  of  Banquo's  mind,  wholly 
present  to  the  picHent  object, — an  unsullied,  unscarified  miiroi ! 
— And  how  strictly  true  to  nature  it  is,  that  Banquo,  and  not 
Macbeth  himself,  directs  our  notice  to  the  effect  produced  on 
Macheth's  mind,  rendered  temptable  by  previous  dalliance  of  the 
&ncy  with  ambitious  thoughts  : 


And  then,  again;  still  nnintroitive,  addteesei  the  'Witches  :— 

r  the  name  of  truth. 
Axe  ye  fcitastieal,  or  tiiat  indeed 
Whieli  otitwardly  yo  show  I 

Banquo's  questions  are  those  of  natural  curioeity.^-auch  as  a. 
girl  would  put  after  hearing  a  gipsy  tell  her  school-fellow's  for- 
tune ; — all  perfectly  general,  or  lathet  planless.  But  Uacbeth, 
loet  in  thought,  raises  himself  to  speech  only  by  the  Witches  being 
about  to  depart : — 

Stay,  you  imperfect  speakerB,  tell  me  more : — 

and  all  that  follows  is  reatoning  on  a  problem  already  discussed 
in  his  mind, — on  a  hope  which  he  welcomes,  and  the  doubts 
concerning  the  attainment  of  which  he  wishes  to  have  cleared 
up.  Compare  his  eagemees, — the  keen  eye  with  which  ho  has 
pursued  the  Witches'  evaoi^ung — 

Speak,  I  chai^  you  1 

with  the  easily  satisfied  mind  of  the  self-uninterested  Banana    — 

The  air  hath  bubbles,  as  tba  water  has, 

And  these  aie  of  them : — Whither  are  th^  Taoitli'd  I 

and  then  Macbeth's  earnest  reply,— 

Into  the  air ;  and  what  seem'd  eorpond,  mdted 
At  tveath  into  Uiewind. — 'WouldfAegltad.tla^dl 
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'  b  it  fo6  ndiMtte  to  n»tica  .the  ftppKi|«Uteneti  of  tke  anulo '  u 
breKth,'  Sec.,  in  a  cold  climftte  ? 

Still  sgun  Banquo  goes  on  '^andRriog,  like  any  oommon  spee* 
.   trtorj.,  -      ' 

.    '   '' r  Were  ■uahthiiigslwemB'ire  do  Bpenkafaontt 

'l^tibt  Uaebeth  petbiiitB  in  recaning  to  the  BeUKionoeniing  :-? 

:  ,   •  7ourdriMren.riidlbekJiig»  - 

San.    Tou  ituUl  be  kbg.    "  -, 

Maek  Ai>dtliM]e"of  Cmwdor  too:  w^t  it  not  tot 

So  suielf  iethe  guilt  in  ifM  gean  anterior  to  the.  supposed  came, 

and  inuqediate  tem^itatioii  ^     Before  he  csji  cool,  the  confimitf* 

tion  of  the  tempting  half  of  the  fsophecy' arrives  and  the  ooit- 

'*  catenating  tendency  of  the  imagination  is  fostered  hy  the  BuddNi 

■  -cmncidenee  :-^ 

XUamia  am]  thine  of  OnTdOr : 
. '  Hie  .gieat«et  ii  bdiind. 

'  Oppose' this  to  Banquo'i  simple  suiprise  :— ' 

.,  ,'    Wlut,  can  the  devil epeak  truer 

Ih-    ^aoquo'B  «pee<ih  :r— 

.     That,  tnutEd  hMne, 

Uightyet  eukiDdlejoa  unto  the  erowti,  '     -'     - 

JBceidw  the  thftiM  of  OsWdor.  '  "  ..     ■ 

I  doubt' whether  '  enkindle'  hiis  Hot  anothen  sense  thainthatof- 
: '  tlimulating  r  I  mean  of  ''kind'  and  '  kin,'  as  wbw  rahbit*  .are  . 
■aid  to  '  kindle.'     Hb'werer,  Macbeth  no  longer  hears  any  thing 

.'■-■-      .    Twotrutba.are  toid, 

'     -  .As  happy  prolc^es  to  the  EireUiBg  aot 
-,■     „,  Of  the  imperi*!  theme. 

'  Then  in  .tife  iieoesaitr  of  recollecting  himself-^ 
I  thank  you,  gentl«meiL 

'  Then' he  rdapwa^iiilo  himiielf  agaia,  and  ereiy  w^  of  hit)  solilo- 
quy, ^ows  the  ^ly'.birtb-date  of  his  gnilt.     He  is  all-poweifhl 

:  without  .atJpengtb  ;  he  igrishea  the  end,  hut-is  irtesolutfi  as.  to  tho 
means ;  coiiuienc&.  distinctly  warns  hin^  and  he  InUi  it  inqter-. 
iectly:— 

:■■       V     *  - 
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.-.'..-- If  diMioeiriU  £KT«;nelIt^,vh7^  duutMiiwj;wo*ii  mc ', 

Without  mj  riir,  ■   '■    ■ 

. '  hoftt  id  the  piQEpectrraof  hn  gtult,  be  turns,  round  alanned  lest 
ethen  may  wspect  wh&t'U  paaqng  in  his  ovn  rnintl,  and  in- 
. 'ftUL^  invents  ^e  lie  of  Bmbitim:  - 

My^-^doU  brain,  wsaw^on^t' 

■  And  -tminedia,tely  s&e^  pours  fgrtb  tbe-  pTomisiiig  AKtrteuM  of  a 
tuuipei  in  iuieufUon : — '  ',*.-. 


■     IlieleaftoTeadthmi. 
If a^Mthta  Speech. : — 

PteMDt/Mci- 


-'Warh^rton'g  ncrtei  and  sabstitatioti:  of '  feats'  for  '  SeaM,'. 
■  -MeK^bn  thismo*  wiliulingentHty»orb!uEdBring/wMdi,M 
ertbelftia,  "was'  tte'-^ty  Warburton  'of  IV^aiburtcu — iui  uUoost 
being^    'Feara,' hete,'u&  present  fear-iitrikiiig  objects,  ^erTtfti/ia 


lb.  Bc.  4.  0.!'  Qip.  afieddng  beanty  of  tiie  d^'ftth  o£  Oawjlor,  tM.; 
the.presentimeiital  B^eect'ijftliekHig;-^     \_  •  .       ■!:';','■ 

.Hi^M'a. Heart  "    '      ■     '  .  ■  .''.  ,    . 

.  .   .'  T» find  the  mind'p  ocinbtietiva  in  ^ia  bae :'. 

He>Ht»g^fcIenuoi"QO  whom  Jtwilt  ,' 
An'^abBolote  trurt-^ 

Inteinipted  by-^!    '■-■■■  .  •    -.' 

.-    O  VMrthieBt  ooounr 

on  tbe  eBtianee  of  tbe  deeper  traitor  for  whom  CaWmr  bad  made 
way!  And.  here 'in  contrast  witb  J^uncan's  '  plentaoDt  joys,' 
Uacbeth  has  ntithiagbut  tiie  common-places  of  toyalty,.in  which 
he  hides  himaelf-with  '  out  duties.  |  Note  the  exceeding  Qflbrt.of 
Hacbeth'a  addresseB  to  the  hing,  hu  leasoning  tfa,  his  allegiance, 
and  then  etrpecially  wheif  a  new  diffiovdty,  tbe  designation  <^  a 
BUGceoor,  suggests  a  new-crime.  This;  bowerer,  seems  ^e  &gt 
distinct  notion,  -  as  to  ^  plan  of  realizing  bis  wishes;;  and  bete, 
tberdvre,  with  great  [iiopriety,  Uaobeth's  oewaniicie  of  bia-o^ 
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eoiunwnce  diieloBM  itsel£.  I  fttwaya  think  there  ia  Bomethiiig 
eipeoially'  Shkktperiui  in-Dnncaii'i  speeches  thronghdut  thU' 
■cene,  nich  poiinngs  forth,  BUch  abandomiaeatB,. compared  vitk 
the  laogas^  of  vulgar  diamatista,  whose  characters  seem  to  have 
made  their  iqweches  ai  the  actors  learn  them. 
Ih.  Duncan's  speech  : — 

SOIU,  HnmiiTi,  thaiKS, 

'   -   And  7011  vhose  plaoes  sre  the  Dearut,  knov, 
^e  *iU  wlabluh  oor  «aUte  upon 
Our  «\dmt  Holootm,  wbom  we  name  hereafter 
He  PriixM  of  Oumberlaiid :  which  honar  miut 
lfot.imBcaoinpaDi«d,.inTe«t  hitD  only; 
Bui  HgDB  of  Dobleaeu,  like  ttart,  shtdl  ibiue 
On  all  dtMrren. 

It  IB  a  tanoy  ;-r-hat  I  can  never  read  tbii  and  the  following 
speeches  of  Macbeth,  without  involnntarily  t^inUng  of  the  Hil- 
tonic  Messiah  and  Satan. 

lb:  Bc.  5.  Macbeth  is  described  by  Lady  Macbeth  so  as  at  the 
same  time  to  reveal  her  own  character.  Could  he  have  every 
thing  he  wanted,- li«  would  rather  have  it  innocentljr ; — ignorant, 
at  alas !  how'inany  of  us  an,  that  he  who  wishes  a  tempore 
end  for  itseli)  does  in  truth  will  the  means ;  and  henc«  the  dan- 
ger of  ind4^;ing  fapeies.  Lady  Macbeth,  like  all  in  Shakspeare, 
is  a  class  i)idividaalized.:->^high  tank,  left  muui  altwe,  and 
feeding  herSelf  wil^  day-dreams  of  ambition,  she  mistakes  the 
courage  of  fantilsy  fiir  thb  po  ver  of  hearing  tb»  (wuseqiiences  of 
the  teaHtieB  of  guilt. ',  Hers  is  ^e  mpck  fortitude  of  a  mind  de- 
hided  by  ambition  ;  she  shames  hM  husband  with  a  superhuman 
audacity  of  fancy  which  she  ■can  not  support,'  but  sinks  in  the 
season  of  remone,  knd  dies  in  snicidfil  agony.'.  Her^eetHi'—        .  . 


is  th*!  of  one  who  had  habitQall;^  familistized  her  imaginatioa  to- 
dreadAd  mnppptians,  aad  was  tryiiig  to  do. so  ttill  more.  Het 
invocations  juid  Te<]duitiont  are'  sU  the  false  eflbrts  of  a  mind  axi- 
customed  ojily  hitherto  to-  the-  shadows  of  the  imagination,  vf-vid 
enough  to  throw  the  every-day  aubstaaoes  of  life  into  shadow,  btit 
nev^.U  yet  brought  mio  direct  oontaot  with  their  own  oone»- 
pcndent  walities.  -.She  »nnoe>  no  womanly  life,  ito  'wi&ly  ji^. 
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Ht  the  rattm  of  bw  hneband,  bo  pleaaed  tencn-  st -the  fhooght  ^ 
Ml  put'd&ngen,  vhilat  M&obeili  hunts  forth  jutturallf^^ 

and  >htuiks  from  the  Ix^diueM  with:^riuch  die  prMentohisowm 
thoughta  to  Mm.  With  oonBummate  vt  >he  .'at  fint  lues  aB  io- 
centiTet  the  vety  ciFCiunBtances,  DuDcan's  comiiig  to  theii.honM, 
&«.  which  Uacbeth'g  coiucieiioe  would  nio«t  probably  have  ad- 
duced to  her  as  motives  of  abhorrence  or.  r^uliitni'.  Ytit  Uoo- . 
beth  is  not  prepared  : . 

We  inll  spwk  farther. 

lb.  RG.  6,  The  lyrical  inovement  with  which  this  Bceneop^u, 
and  the  &ee  and  unengaged  mind  of  Banqiio,  laving  nature,  and 
rewarded  In  the  love  itself,  form  a  highly  dmmatie  etrntrart  with  ■ 
^labored  rhythm  and  hypocritical  over-much  «f  Lady  llap- 
beth's  welcome,'  in  wMch  yon  can  not  detect  a;  lay  of  penonal 
feeling,  bnt  all  ia  thrown  upon  the  '  dignitiea,'  the.geuwal  doty. 
.    lb.  t:'7.  Matfeth's  apeech  : —  '  ' 

'We  iriQ  proi^ed  DO  fortherm  thii  TmmneM:' 
He  lutli  boDftr'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  hare  bandit    .    - 
' 'Golden  opfanoiii  from  all  lOTte  of  people, 
. 'WMdi  would  b«  wofD  now  in  their  BBirertf^oM,. . . 

ITqtDut  MideaoKHMi.  -■-'.■ 

Kote  the  inWard  p&nga  jiad  nrainiit^  of  cootcience  inleiproted  - 
,  into  prudential  reaKmin^,.  .'' ' 
Actij.  ac."  K  Banqno'B  Bpeech ;:-^ 

AhMVj  BiunmiHiBUe»')ikelMdupati.'m^  '■'-• 

And  f «t  I  woqldjiat  rifi^  vHerdfiil  t>wir«rBi ' 

'BeBt^iDiiiinetheoarMdthoiig^t)^  tbat  natnre      .      .  ' 

'OiTU  wajtoin  repoM.    .       , 

The  distutbance  of  Bb  inneceiit  jwtdby  punftd'smpioionB-of 
Miother's  gnil^-'iDteptionfl  and  wiihee,.  and  fear  of  ^e  enised' 
thou^ts  of  sensual  nature. 

.  lb.'  so,  2.  Now  fbat  the  de6d  is  don&  or  doing— ^ow  that  the 
first  reality  eomhjeBCe«,  Lady  Macbeth  shrinks.  The  most  nm>. 
pie  son^  strikes -teiToi^  tiio  inoGt-natiiral' opiu6quen«es  at«  hmil' 
ble,  whilst  pioTioaslyeTOTy' thing,' however', awfiil,  appearedu 
iaeietnd«'i  oonfoi^loe^vitioh be£>re  faad'been  Jiijden  tp'MMi- 
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beth  ta  wlfiah  and  pradeutial  fe&n,  noifr  nuhes  in'  mponi  him  iii 
tier  awn  veritable  peison-: 

U«tlioiight  I  heard  a  voice  erf — Sleep  no  more  1  - 

■  ,         ^^^  I  oonld  not  BBj  Ainen, 

"     ■     ',      -/Nriiea  th^  did  Hj,  Ood  bleu  m  1  .;    '  -      ', 

Atid*seetiie  novelty  given  to  the  most  iamiliar  itaagesb;  )l  new 
state  of  feeling.  ■         ,  "  '. 

lb.  Sc.  3,  This  low  Boliloquy  of  the  Porter  and  Us  few  s[>eechei 

aftervaTds,  I  believe- to  have  been  written  for  the  mob  by  some 

other  hand,  perhaps  with  ShaliSpeare's  consent ;  and  that  finding 

it  take,  he  with  the  leraaining  ink  of  a.  pen  otheiwise  employed,  ■_ 

\  jast  intetpalated  the  words — 

rE  deril-portcr  it  no  fuoUier:  I^ad  thou^t  to  bsTC  let  in  vome  of  ■U' 
f^eenooe,  tbat  go  tli«  pTiaroae  vu;  to  tb'  everlastdng  bonfire. 

Of  the  rest  not-  one  syllable  has  the  ever-present  Tijeing  «f -Shlik^ 

Bpeara;    .  ■      .        .  .  *■_:'■, 

Act'.iii.  sc.  1.    Oompara  Macbeth's  mode  of  woikmg  on  the* 

mutdarer^  in  this  place  with  Schiller's  mistaken  scene  between' 

.  Butlei,  J)evereax,  and  Macdonald  in  Wallenstein  (P^  it-  act  iv. 

»c.  2).     The  eoraic  was  wholly  out  of  season.     Shakspeare  aeyer .  '. 
~  introdjices  it,  hut  when  it  may  react  on  the  tragedy  by  haiino^ 
'  nioiis  contrast.  ■'■    '     .  ■  '    ■ 

lb.  so.  3v  Macbeth's  speech  : — 

■  ■  But  let  the  franje  of  things  diajoiat,  both  tiieirorldssiifi&',    '  :. 

Ere  we 'wiUeat  OUT  meal  in  fear.and  sleep 

lathe affliotion  of  these  terrible  drums  t 

That ehakaus.nightly.  _  "'■.-.   ;-  .■'.. 

Ever  and  ever  mistaking  th&  anguish  of  conBoience  for  fiaure  «f' 
.selfishness,  and  thus  as  a  punishment  of  that  selfishness,  ptung^ 
'  ing  stiU  deeper  in  guilt  and  ruin. 
lb.  Macbeth's  speech  :-r 


i    ■ '.'      '       '  Be  inoaoent  6[  the  knowledge,  dearest  obnai^  *  '   . 

mi thoaspplaadUie'deea.  .     -   ■■      .■. 

-pns .  is  Macbeth's  ^rmpathy  with  Ms  own  fe^ings,'ancl.iui|  -^ 
mistaking  his  wdfa's  opposite  state.  ;; 

lb.  BcU.-  .  ■'    ,  ,.        - '"  '  ;■'    . 

■  if<K*.  It  will  have  Woqd,  Uiej  saj ;  .blood  wiU  have  lAoodj       ,  , '  _ 
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•      '  'StcAiei  have  been  biio;wii  to  move,  and  ti'esa  to  speak ; 

'  Apgurs  BDii'iuidefstaod  relationB,  lUT« 

-  -      ,  .  Sj  maggot-pieB,  and  ehbugliB,  and  rooks,  brought  ISrUi  >   '  ' 

_-.•   .  The  Becret'Bt  maw  of  blood,  ^     '       - 

Th&4eed  ie  done;  but  Macbeth  receive  no  comfort,  no  addi- 
tional seoirit]r< .  He  his  by  guilt  torn  himself  Uvfe-asunder  £om 
nature,  and  is,  therefore,  himself  in  a  preternatural '  state :  no 
WBitdfflF,  then,  that  he  is  inclined  to  superstition,  'and  faith  iti  the 
'linknosni. of  signs  and  tokens,  and  supei^iimaa  agencies. 
-  ■  Aet  iv.  Bc  1..  ■ 

'  *.  ■  .    Lm.   "Its  two  or  tiraa,  my  lord,  that  bring  yon  wwd, 
■      ■  •     ,  .   ■      '  IjMduff  U  fled  to  Engkai 
■  ",     ,■    IfaeS.  Fled  to  England! 

TBw  acme  of  the  avenging  conscience. 

lb.  BCr  3.  This  scene,  dreadful  aa  it  is,  is  still  a  r^ef,  because 
.    a  variety,  because  domestic,  and  therefore  soothing,  as  associated 
.  'with  the  only  real  pleasures  of  life.     The  conveisatioa  between  - 
Xiady  Slacdufi' and  her  child  heightens  the  pathos,  and  is'pr^aT- 
'  atory  for  the'deep  tragedy  of  their  assassination.     Shakspeare's 
'fcndncps  -for  children  is  everywhere  shown  ; — in. Prince  Axthnr, 
hi  K-ifg  Joliu  -,  in  the  sweet  scene  in  the  "W^lnter's  Tale  between 
iSermione  and  hex-  sen ;  nay,  even  in  honest  Evans's  exanuna- 
,  tion  of  Mrs.  Page's  school-boy.    To  the  objeation  that-SHakspeare 
'  wetmilB  the  moral  sense  by  the  unsubdued,  undisguised  descriptiop 
"  ef  the  most  hateful  atrocity — that  he  tears  the  feelings  without 
.    mercy,  and  even  outrages  the  eye  itself  with  scenes  of  insupport- 
able horror— 1,  omitting  Titus  Andronicus,  as  not  genuine,  and 
exciting  the  scene  of  Gloster's  blinding  in  Lear,  answer  boldly 
in  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  not  guilty.     (J^) 
lb:  a;.  '3.     Malcolm';  speech : — < 

Better  Maflbeth,  • 
.   '.  '  Thansachaoue toreigo. 

The  moi^al  is — the  dreadful  eSeots  even  on  the  best  minds  of 
the  squl^ckening  sense  of  insecurity^ 

lb.  JIow  admirably  Macduff's  grief  is  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  play!-.  It  Tends,.not  dissolves,  the  heait.  'The  tune  of  it 
goes  manly.'  Thus  is  ^aJcspeaie  always  master  of  himself  {uid 
t&  hi»  subject, — a  genuine  Proteus  : — we  see  all  things  in  him,  aa 
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ImageB  in  &  calin  Mkej  moit  distinct,  mort  Bccurate, — only  more  . 

.  i^endid,  mare  glorified.  Tljia  is  correctileBfl  in  the  only  phUo- 
■ophical  senM'  But  £e  le^uirtH  your  Bjlnpaihy  "unA  your  sub- 
minion  i  .'you  must  have  that  Kcipiency  o£  moral '  unpresnon 
'witkont  which  the  purposea  and  ends  of  the  drama  'would'  be 
fiuBtr&ted,  and  the  abwnoe  of  vhich  demonstrates  an  utter  want- 
of  atl  imagbiation,  a  deadness  to  that  neceasary  pleasura  of  being 
innocently — Phalli  aay,  deluded  i-'-tir  rather,  drawn  xwaj  icom 
mirselTeB  to  the  muaic  of  nohleit  thought  ui  hannomoiu  aoiindtf. 
Happy  be,  who  'not'  only  in  the  publio  theatre,  but  in  the  labon 
of  a  profeeaioa,  and  round  the  light  of  his  own  hearth,  sUH  oar- 
riea'a  heart  sopleaHUre-fraughiE! 

' '  Alas  for  Ifacbeth  !  nov-  all  is  iu'ward  with  him ',   bs  has  no 
l!iiot»  prudential  prosp^tive  reasamngs.     His  wife,  the  only  being 

'  'Who  bould  have  had.  any  seat  in  his  ElfiietionH;  dies ;  h«  puta  on    ' 
despondency,'  the  final  he&rt-armor  of  the  wretcdied,  and  'wduld 
fain  think  every  iUng' ahado'wy  and  unsubstantial,. u  indeid-all 

.  things  ard  to  those  who  can  not  r^ard  them  aa. symbols  of  good- 

■    Out,  oat,  brief  Modle  I 
Idf(<B  but  .a  vaUdog  shadow;  a  poor  plajek'. 
That  strutauid  fr«ta'hialiour  upoutiiestagi^ 
'    And  th^ia  beard  no  more;  it  ia  a  tile 

tVH Ig- an  idiot,  liill  of  sound  and  &B7,  '■ ' 

Sgni^in^  Dothing. 


■    *       NOTES  ON  THE'  WmTBB'S  TALE. 

'  khraavoB,  on  the  whole,  tbiii  play  is  exquisit^y  respcmdeiit. 
to  .its.  title,  and. even  in  the.  ftiult  I  am. about  to  mention,  still  |i 
..winter's  tale  ;  yet  it  seems  a.  mere  indolence  of  the  great-bard 
noitoha'TO  provided  in  the  otuenlttf  respanBe(Aot  ii.  sc:  2)some 
ground  (or  Henmone'sseemijig' death  .and  fifteen  yeuv'  Toluntary 
concealment  This  tnight  have  been  easily  e^ted  by  some  ob- 
xoiiTe -sentence  of  tiie  oracle,  as  for  exajople  :— 

'Nor  shall  be  ever  recover  an  h«r,if  Iie.har«awifebaforettiat  r««o*«ry.' 

'Hie  idea  ofthiadelightfiil  drama  is  a  genniae  jealousy  of  di»< 
pontiott,  tnd  it  should  be  immedii^tely  followed  by  the  penual  «f 
Othello,  which  is  the  diteot  oontnat  of.it'  in  emj  patti^inlwr.    For 
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je&lodqr  iM  a  vice  of  the  raiad.  a.  cnlp&ble  tendency  of  the  teni' 
per,  having  cerbun  well-ktio'vii  ajid  well-defined  effects  and  con- 
comitaate,  all  of  -which,  are  viBibtc  in  Leootea,  and,  I  boldly  aay, 
not  one  of  A^bich  laarka.  its  presence  in  Qthello ; — «uch  as,,  first, 
an  excitability  by  the  most  inadequate  causes,  and  an  eagemesi' 
-  to  snatch  at  procA;  secondly,  a.groBsiiess  of  conception,  and  a- 
<lispOBition  to  degr&d^  the  object  cf  .the  pEuston  hy  sensaal  fancies' 
and  imaged,  thirdly,  a  sense  of  .alianie  of  hia  own  feehnga  exhib- 
ited in  a  solitary  inoodiness.t^  hutuoi,  and  yet  bom  the  violence 
of  t|ie  passion  forced  to  utter  itsdf,  and  theiefbre  catching  occa-. 
aions  to  ease  the  mind  by  ambigQitjos,  equivoques,  by  talking  to 
.  those -who  can  not,  and  who  ore  known  not  to  be  able  to,.undei- 
Btand  what  is  aaid  lo  them,— in  abMl,  by  soliloquy  in.  the  form, 
of  dialogue,  and  hence  a  confused,  bioktm,  and  fragmentary  .man-' 
her;  fourthly,  a  dread  of  vulgar  tidlcule,  as  diatiuct  &om  a  higti 
sense  of  honor,  or  a  mistaken  Aense  of  duty ;  and  lastly,  and  im- 
mediately, consequent  on  this,  a  i^irit.of  sel&ili  vindictiv.etteK. 
Act  i.  sc.  1-2. 

■  Observe  the  easy  style  of  chitehat  between  Camillofiiid  .Aich- 
idamus  as  contrasted  with  the  elevated  dic^on  on  ibe  intioduo- 
tioh  oi  the  kings  and  Henoicme  in  the  s^nd  sceiie  ;  and  i<rm 
admiiaUyFolixenes' obstinate  Tefosal  to.  LeOntea  to  stay— . 

Therii  is  no  toDgue  ttiab  moves ;  Ban«,iiL(»i«4' Um  woi;)d 
^Rooa  as  j'»arB,'<7ndd'-)riairK; —  ■ 

prepare*  for  the  effect  produced  by  his  ailerwjtrds  yielding  to  Hep- . 
mione  ;— -which  is,  nevertheless,  perfect  natural  ttom  mere  oour- 
tesy  of  lex,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  wi!l  by  former  eSbrts  of 
.  denial,  and  well  calculated  to  set  in  nascent  action  the  jeslou^ 
of  Leontes.  .This,  when  once  excited,  b  uhcohsciouriy  increased 
by  Hennione :—-. 

Yet,  good  deed,  liMniw, 
Hove  thee.not  ajar  o' the  olookbeMncI 
WIiBt  kdj  she  ber  lord;— . 

'  accompanied,  as  a  good  actress  ought  to  represent  it,  by  an  ex- 
pressiott  and  recoil  of  apprehension  that  f^  had  gone  toe  far. 

At  my  requeat,  he  would  not  :— 
"the  first  working  of  the  jealous  £t  ;-^ 

'  Too  h(^  hm  bat>—  ..--■■'.-■. 


,'Coo'^l.c 
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.    'The  iiKQrIndieiuleiicjrd'  Leontestol«y  ht^  dC  the  misnaltri- 
^  flea,  jiOid'li^  gMRsueU  icainedifttely  afterwUdsr-^ 

■.-.._,'  Paddling  :pelcD»  "and  pindung^ngor*  j-;-'      ,'■  . 

fttUovad  by  Iiu  att'ajige  low  of  eeK:COntrol  in  hu  dialogue 'Wh  the 
IhOe-bpy.  ;  .  -.-■,... 

Act  iii.  BO.  2.    Paulina*!,  speeoh .       - 

Tbit  Ihoa  betrays  PalixeuAB,  twM  ^cOiggi 

TW<Mj  bot  aho^^tiifti  irf  «.^,  iDOWwfan'V 

.   And  dao3juUo,  iAgratofiiL^-r  ■  .'  .  '       t   l     \    • 

Theobald  j»a^ '  Eoul.-' 

■I  think  the  (wigi^it8rd.is'BJiak»pf4re'».  .  l.'lly  ekr.feebl'jt- 
tch  be  9hakiperian;'3;7h^<uiTolTed  gtkramiiF  iB  Shkks^wian; 
■^Bbenr  diee,  b^ng  ^  &0I  li^turallyj  to  'B&ve  improved -th^'j^fif- 
hy.imxiuvtMicy ;'  3-  The  aJtentdoa  is  moei  'flBt,-aii<J'lui-^is!^^, 
peri^  As  ts'ilie  gnissneH  of  .the>bude-f-d^  calli.  hiih  .^.giW 
and  l(ydiBh''aiiew  liiietbelDW'.     ,..-  "''-'•.:.   -. 

Act  LT.  Bc.  2.     Speech  of  AutD^icut:-:-  ■,':4. .■•.". 

For  the  life  towgu^.f  sleep  oatlhVthoagbt  of  il  ,  ~  ' 

Fine  u  tlui  if.and  d^eat^y  ohtumctemtio  «f-  one  "wfaoiuid 
lired  and  been  reared  in- the  beet  society,  and  hitd  been  precipi- 
tated from  it  by  dice  andd^abbing ;  yet  stiU.  it  atrj^ea  against  my 
feeliugs  u  a  note  ont  <J  4une;  and  Iwnot  ooalescing  with  that 
jiasloMl  tint  which  gives  saeh  a^ann.to  this.aot.  .Jtktoo 
Macbeth-like  in  ibo  '  snapper-iip  c^  unconsidnvd  trifles,'  '  - 

Ib.sc.3.'   Perdita's  speech  :; —  "    ' 

Fcoiji  DiaViragoiil  daffi)dili,  .■  / 

An«pithet  is  wsi^ed  liere,  «ot  nwfely  or  chi^)rfoi  t^emetr^ 
bot  for  the  balance,  fbr  t^e.esthetio  logic,  Perhaps, ' gtddm" 
was  tiu  woid' which  wtrajd-set  oC^.<  yiolets  <tini.' 


Aitd  tlM  Tatiie  primrose  Out  faria^tfissJ 
Perdita't  sp^ch  ly-^  '     ■       ,     -s^.  ; 
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I  yna  qbout  to  tpttk,  and  tell  him  plunly, , 
The  lelf  same.qun,  that  shines  upon  his  conrt, 
'  Hides  not  his  Tissge  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  ou  alike.    Wilt  plegae  jou,  Sir,  be  pmel 

(2b  FloriMl.)    '.    . 
I  trftd  yon,  what  would  come  of  thia.    Be»eediyou, 
--Of  youi  own  slate  take  care :  thia  dream  of  mine, 
BttfDg  awake,  HI  queen  it  no  Inch  &rthep, 
Bnt  milk  u^  ewes,  and  weep. 

'  0  how  more  than  exquisite  is  this  whole  speech' — And  that 
profoilnd  nature  of  noble  pride  and  grief  ventiog  themwlvei  in  a 
momentary  peeTishnass  of  resentment  toward  Florizel : — 

■"  _  — ^ — Wilt  pleale  joo.  Sir,' be  gone  I 

lb.   'Speech  of  Autolyctu : — 

.  Let  ma  hhve  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  bnt  tradesmeii,  aod  they  oflsn- 
give  OS  Boldiers  the  lie ;  but  w«  pay  tbem  fn"  it  in  stamped  oiHn,  not  stab-  - 
Mng  steel ; — therefops  ttey  do  not  gitt  us  the  lie. 

Aa  ^«'j)ay.theiQ>  they,  tlieie&re,  do  not  jsve  it  oa. 


•    ,    '    -  BOTES  OH  OTHELLO. 

Act  i"  BC.  1. 

ApiQEABLE  ia  the  preparation,  bo  truly  and  peculiarly  8hak- 

apfifian,  in  the  intanduction  of  Boderigo,  as  the  dupe  on  whom 
-  lago  ehail.firat  everctBe  his  tut,  and  in  to  doing  display  his  own 

character.     Hoderigo,  "without  any  fixed  principle,  but  Hot  with- 
'  out .  the  moral  notions  and  sympathies  with  honor,  which  fail ' 

rank  and  oonnectiona  had  hung  upon  him,  is  already  well  fitted 
'  uid  predi^Msed  for  the  purpose  ;  for  very  want  of  character  and 

Strength  of-pauion,  like  wind  loudest  in  an  empty  hguse,  consti-    . 

tute  his  character.     The  first  three  linea  happily  itat^fthonaton 

andfoundfttionofthefnendsbipbetweenhitnandlago, — thepnise,' 
'  — oa  also  thft  contrast  of  Soderigo's  iatemperanoe  of  mind  with 

lago'e  coolness, — the  coolness  of  a  preconceiviog  experimentM. 
.The  mere  language  of  p'rotestatioii— ^ 

:  .  •  .  If  erer  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  abhor  me,— 

iriiich' falling  in  with 'the  aasociative  link,  detenmnea  Bodeiipt'» 
continnation  of  oomplfunt — 
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Tluni  toU'it  me,  thou  ilidit  fai^  him  la  tb;  btt»^ 

elioits  «t  length  a  true  feeUng.  of  I&go's  miad,  the  dnul  "^ '  ^^ 
UifopX  h^^tnal  to  thoK,  who  enct^irase  in  themkelves^  and  haTs 
tkeir  kaeneet  pleasure  in,  the  expi^iiou  of  oontempt  for.  otben. 
Observe  lago'a  lijgh  self-opinion,  and-the  moral,'that  a  mck6i 
man  will  emplojr  real  feetingB,  as  well  as  Msnme  those  mostalien 
ftom  his  ewn,  asinsteuments  of  his  purposes  :— 

— ■:— Aod,  bj  thefiutbof  miiii,  ■.. 

■:  XknOW  Ifly  plaee,  IwD  Worttno'worBe  »pl^b«i       ;. 

I  think  TfTwIiittlB  reading  of  'life'  foi  'wife' — - 
.    A  fdknr  alftKMt  damu'd  in  a  biz.  lafi — 

the  true  one,  ak  fitting  to  logo's  eimtenipt  for.  whatever  did  not 
dii^lay  power,  and  that  intellectual  power.  In  what  ibllowB,  let 
the  reader  feej  how  by  and  through  the  glass  of  two  passion^ 
disappointed-  vanity  and  envy,  the  very  vices  of  which  be  is  com- 
plaining, are  mode  to  act  np<»t  him  as  if  they  were  so  many 
fixoellenoes,  and  the  more  appropriately,  because  eoBiting  is  al- 
ways admired  -  and  'wished  tot  \ff  niinds  oonsciDue'  of  'inward ' 
-  weakness  ;— hat  they  act  only  "fay  hfilf,  like  musiA  on  an  inatteiK 
tiTe  anditor,  swelling  the  thoughts  which  prevent  him  froth. lis- 
tening to  it. 
lb.   ■ 

.  If  he  cae  ewryt  Urns. 
-Roderigo  tunts  off  to  Othello ;  and  here  comes  one,  if  not  tha 
only;  seeming  justi£catiOii  of  our  Uackamoor  or  negio  Otiielle^ 
Even  if  we  supposed  this  an  unintermpt^  tradition i>f  thti)tluati«, 
and  that  Bhakspeare  himsdf,  from  want  of  scenes,  And  tl>e  ex* 
perieace  tliat  noUiing  eonld  be  made  too  marked  lor  t^  sensea  qT 
his  andiehce,  had  practically  aanc^dned  itj — would  this  proTe 
u^ht  concening  his  own  intention  as  a  pqet  for  all  agM?.  Oan 
we  imagine  him  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  m^a  a  barbarous  negro 
plead  royal  birth,— ^t  a  time,  toe,  when  negnM  wei«  not  known 
except  as  alaves  ? — As  for  lago's  language  tn.Brabantio,  it'  iip- 
plies  merely  that  Othello  was  a  Moor,  that .  is,  bl^k.  Thot)|^ 
I  think  the  rivalry  of  Roderigo  suffieient  to  acceont  for  his  wilr  , 
fill  conftision  of  ICoor  and  I^egro, — ^yet,  even  if  eompellad  to  giv* 
this  up,  l-^wld  think  it  only  adapted  for  the  acting  of  the  day. 
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and  Ihonkl  oomi^kin  of  an  etvonnity  bnilt:  on  a  nngle  void,  in 
diteet  oontxkdiotioii  to  logo's  '  Borbary  luvse,'  .Beaidee,  if  -we 
could  HI  good  oftiAest  belieYO  Shakspearo  igniHrant.of  &o  diatiilo- 
tioa,  still  y/by  shoold  vre  adopt  One  disagreeable,  poeeibility  in- 
Btead  of  a  ten.  ^ec  greater  and  more  pleanog  piobabflity  ?  It  ii 
a  oomraon  error  to  nuBtake  &&  epithets  applied  by  ^o-dramaiis 
penontc  to  etah  other,  as  truly  descriptive  of.  what  tb«  andiemw 
ought  to  see  or  know.  N^o  doubt  DeademODa  saw  Oth^Io's  vis- 
age in  his  mind  ;  yet,  Bi  we  are  constituted,  ftnd  most  sncely  as 
ah  Engliah  audience  was  disposed  in  tJaeb^uuhgof  tiieaoveiiT 
teenth  centnry,  it  would  be  something  monstrons  to  c<uiceiTe  tihii 
beautiful  Venetiau  girl  felling  in  love  with  a  vental)te  ikegio.  It  * 
would  argue  a  diBproportionateness,  a  want  of  bUuice,  in  Desde- ' 
mona,  vhich  Bhakspeaie  does  ntot.  aj^iear  tia.  hfUe  in  the  leaat 
contemplated. 

Ih.    ^abantki'i  apeeeh : — 

'  This  soddent  is  not  nn&ln  117  Aimiai— .  ' 

TSk  ^  oaieinl  senatori  being  oanght- caideas,  trsjm&q  hii' 
eanticai  to  his  dreaming  pow»  at  leaat 
lb'    lage's  ppeech  :— 

. — For  their"  Bodi, 
Another  of  hit  fatkom  the;  bare  not. 
To  laad  Uieir  buBinaH ; — '         . 

The  forced  praise  of  Othello  follotfed  by  the'bitter  hatted  of  ' 
him  in  this  speech  !     Aiid  observe  hoSp  Brabantid's  dreiun  pre- 
pares for  his  reourrenee  to  the  jiotion  of 'philters,  u>d  how  both 
prepare  fot  eanying^cm  the  plot  of  the  arraignment  of  Othello  os 
this  ground..  ■  ■     .' 

lb.  «c.  2. 

0th.  Tib  better  ai  it  is. 

How  well  these  fe"w  words  impresfi  3.t  the  outset  the  truth  of 
Othello's  own  character  of  himself  at  the  end-:—'  thaf  he.  was  not 
easily  wrought !'  His  self-govemm«nt  contra-flistingiUBhea  him, 
throughoQt  irom  Leontes.  -  '    ' 

lb,     Othello's  apeodi:—  .    .  V      '       ' 


May  speak,  wi^oitmttti— 
The  a^umrat  in  Theobdd's  note^  where  .'and  honnetted'  is 
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BDggMted,  goM  aa  -the  uuuhptioa.ttut  Shalupesre  ctndd  iiot;nia 

•ike  nme  woni  difierentiy  in  difietant  pUcea  j^'wHetefw  I  slunld 

;..coacIude,  tliat  m  in  the  puugttin  Leaf  the  word  i*  Huployed  in 

'.  itli  ijiteot  meaning,  so  here-lt  is  used  m^AphoiioaUy ;  < and  thie  is 

,-/eai£nn^V'**'><i^^.<^^*°'^P'*l'^;^)'^'^  that  it  ia  wjt,' t'imt  . 

',Qiy -demerits'  th«t  may  speak.  uiihon9eited,r—«itbottt  die  ^^- 

bol-tif,apetiti(aun{f"infeiior.     -         v'  .  >. . 

lb.    '  Othelio^e  speech : —  ■.  -■:./'       ■■, 

■  ,  Heaas  7onr  graoB,  my  Bnoient ;  ''  ' 

A  nun  b«  IB  of'hooerty  uid  tinut : 
To hii oonTeyanM  I.MdgBtOy  wife.   . - 

pompom Huivitlk'the behaviDi  oi  Leontes  to  histme ffi«n^ 

Camiilo.-    -■  ■■.-,"■..       ',       .';..-.'  ."\"'.'  . 

■lb,  BO."  3."...         .'■■''      -\.  ;.'■/'  ■'■    ,'  -'■■     ;,  '\', 

/  '    ..  '-  '      ^ra.'£(Kik  teher,1kfobr;  tBTetf.qnipk  eyiUtUt;'  -; 

.    She  luu  deceii^d  her  fat]i«r,  imd.i^y  tie*.   .    ■ 

.   0£^  Uj  life  upon  W&itfa.  ■'    . 

!  In  real  life,  hiyw  do  .we  lo6k  back  to  little  speeches  Jui.pt«i>aiti- 
meuttil  bf,  01  oqhtraStefl-wiA,  an  afilseting  event-l  ^-Even.K, 
Bhak^are,  as  secure  of  being-  r«ad  over  and  o'v&t,  ef  faeooming  a 
fam£lf-&iead,  provides  this  passage  £^  Us  leadwB,  fend  leave*  it 
tothem.   ■      "  -.■■'-■        ,'  -  ■  r    ■- 

lb.    lago's speech :-^   ■-     "        -     -■        '  .-,''. 

Ylrtnet  Kfigl  ti«iiLOQn«Ina,tlut:ve'aFe'UiB^or.tIiDB,Aa 

TioB  speech  compiises  tlu  pattq^Uesa  character  bfl&go-  '  It  ir  . 
.all  wiUinintelleotVandther«Fore  he'is'-iere  a  bold  parfiBaa  of  a  ' 
-  ^th,  but  jet  of  a  -  truth  converted  into  a  falsehood  '  by  -th^  ,ftb>  '' 
fience  of  oil  th^  ne<SeBSBjyn)odifioiltioba  caused  by  the  &ail  nature 
of  man._  And  thai  cornea  the  laBlsentimeiit  :-^  .'  '■  ■.■ 
0a^  ri^g  motion^  o«r  (aihsI  aiu^  t^^imbiUed  laBt<y''«herei>f  j  tak* - 
tUf,  that  jou  call— love,  to  b«  a  B^  of  Boipii  1  . .    • 

Here  isthe  tme  lagoifm  of,  alos !  how'mdhy!'  Note  lego's 
pride  of  masteiy  in  the  repe^tlon.  of  '  Go,'  make  ;iiuniey  !'  to  his  . 
anticipated  dupe,  eveU -singer,  than  hi^Iove  of  lucre  ;  aiu^irh^ 
Boder^o  it  completely  voii — ■  ~     " 

.--ImndhM^d    ill^tsU.allmj'.laDd-^  .^    ^    .  -     . 
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-  vbfln  tiie  «fiect  luw  been  fidly.  produced,  the.  npMitioa  of- 
.' Wumpli--- •  ■  ,.  .  -/    • 

Oo  to  V  fiwewell ;  jmt  money  Mioij^  in  ychir  piiTM  I 

The  r^  »iHto-TJ>g«t'«  goliloguy — ^the  inotiTe^hiiiLtkig  «f .  ft  mo-  - 
.fiTekH  mdlig^it;;— I)OW  Kwfiiltt.u!  .Yiw,,whibt  b&i)  itiU  al- 
iBWed'to-beN;  t^:^Tme  image,  it  b  too  fim4i<b  £»  his  oirii 
stendy  TOW,— fiirthfi  butely^gaze.iif  h  bmii^Be^  to  dflvil,  and 
only  npt  quitfl  devif.—^tuid  yet  a  eha^acter  which -Shakipeare  faaa 
attempted  aod  exAitted,  vithsut  disgiut  and -without  Bcandal !_  .  * 
.  Jit-  (TohoBon  ha«  Tenutked  that  little  at  nothing,)*  wantihg  tv 
'  -render  the  OQieUo  a  iegular'tTag^y,biit-to'~  have  opened  t'ha'plaj' 
with  tita'  ariival  i^  Qthello  in  Cyprug,  Bod  to  have  thro*rithe 
'  -pieced^Dgact-into theloTiilof  nanation..  OQete,-  theii,  ia.the  plaoe-- 
ito  determine,  frliether.such  a  chaage.  would  or '  wonld'  not'  be 
'  aii-iinpn)Y^neht;^'^^4iay  (to  'thfov  .^wn  the  j^re  with,  a  'Ml 
flhallenjifs),  whether  the,  tragedy,  would,  or  not  by  .such. kn  ar- 
iangibmeat  become  tnore  regular, — that-  ia,  slOre  ^nsonant  with 
the  ndeadicttiied  ^y  uaivereai  resaon,  on  the  true  etMnioon-Benm. 
of  nnajciiid,  ui  it^  ^i^dicatipn  ta  the  particular  ca#ei  Ferinall 
acta  -of .judgment,  it  can  never  be  .toe  often-  recollected,  uut 

-  scarcely  too  ollen.  repeated;  that'  rules'  ai«  meaUs  to  eada,  and, 

'  eonseqilently,  that  the*  etid  Innst  be  detern^iied  and  understood-  - 

■'before  it  cai^lie  known  wfiat  the  mlAs  are  or  ougfit  to,  be.    Now; 

,  fimn  a'oertam'Bp^iefi.tif  drafna,  propotdng  to  itaelf  the  aooom- 

-phsbment'-df  certain  ^dBi-i^hese  partly  afising.firom  the  idea  of-. 

the  ip'edea  itoelf,  but.in  part,  iilrewise,  forced,  upon  the  dramatiftt 

'     h^  accidental. circumstiuio^  beyond  his  power  to  Temofe  or  c^- 

te>l,-r-three  riileit  have  been  .ubB^aoted;->^iii  other  woria,'th4r 

' :  means  sanft  KondtujiTe  .to  the  attainAietit  of  the  pntpoaed.  ends    . 

.  lia:t:e  beien  generalized, 'and  prescribed  Sunder- fl)e  ttames' of  ttie 

.tfa^'e  'UnitieB,—4he..' unity  of  timer  the  nnity  of.pLsce,  and  tiie  . 

.unity  9f  acti6n,-^-whioh  last  would,- perltsps,  Eavebodi  as  aj^ro-  \. 

pria^y,  as  well  as  more  inteUjgibly,  entitled  thif-nnity  of  tntei«it. 

^t^  thisVlast  the  pfasent  quMtion  haii  no  imbiediate  concern:  ' 

,  in  faet^.it&conjiuiotion  witU  the  former  twpss  ataere  detusion  of 

MTorda-   *  It  is  not  properly  a  rule,  b^t-  m  .itself  the  great  end  not . 

(mly  of  the  drama,  bat  of 'the  epic  po^tn,  tHe  Is^rio  ode,  of  Jill  poe- 

-  tiy,  down  to,  the  ctandle^flame.cone  of  an  epigiam,^nay  of  poesy  ■ 

.•in  general,  as  the  proper  gmcric  term  indusive  .of  ^  the '£ue  iuts 
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Mitaipeoiai.  Bntof  the  nuitiea  of  time  Biidplkc«,  which  alone  Us 
«ittitl«l  to  the  name  of  rnlM,  the  history  of  their  origin  will  be  theif 
.  best  criterion.  Ton  might  take  Iha  Gieek  chonu  to  a  place,  bat 
you  could  not  bring  a  place  to  them  without  as  palpable  an  equi- 
yoque  as  bringing  Biniam  wood  to  Hacbeth  at  Dunrinane.  It 
vaa'the  same,  though  in  a  leu  degree,  with  regard  to  the  unity 
of  time  :--i'the  pocitlTe  &et,  not  &r  a  moment  remored  tutm  the 
ataaoii,  the  pree^nee,  I  mean,  of  the  aame  identical  chorus,  waa  a 
'oontisiied  measure  of  time ; — and  although  the  imagination  tnay 
■uperaede  pert^ption,  yet  it  must  be  granted  to  be  an  imperfection 
'^— however  eatity  tolerated — to  place  the  two  in  broad  contradio' 
tion  to'each  tfther-  la  truth,  it  is  a  mere  accident'  of  terms ;  for 
the  Trilogy  of  the  Greek  theatre  was  a  drama  in  three  acts,  and 
SotwithBtanding  .this,  .what  strange  contriTances  as  to  place  there 
' .  are  in  the  Aristophanic  Froga.  Beades,  if  dte  law  of  mere  actual 
perceptioi^  is  once  ridated— as  it  repeatedly  is  even  in  the  Greek 
tngedies^-why  is  it  more  difficult  to  imagine  three  hoora  to  be 
threeyeats.than  tobe  a  whole  day  and  night? 
Act  ij.  K,  I. 

.Obaeire  in  how  many  ways  Othello  is  made,  first,  our  acquBint> 
ance,  then  oar  friend,  then  the  object  of  our  anxiety,  before  the 
deeper  interest  is  to  be  approached ! 
Tb.  .        . 

Jfutl.  But,  good  lieutenant,  u.yonr  ganeral  wiv'dt 
(^  Ho«t  Ibrtujiatal; :  te  liath  adiisT'd  a  nwid 
That  parsgoDB  desoripiioD,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  exceU  Uie  quirks  of  bbuouiog  pens, 
And,  ia  tJte  eBBsctial  vettnre  of  creation, 
Doea  bear  all  eieellenoj'. 

Here  is  .Cassio's  waim-hearted,  yet  perfectly  disengaged,  juntae 
of  Besdemopa,  and  syinpathy  with  the  'most  fortunately'  wived 
Othello  i — aild  yet  Casrao  is  an  enthusiastiQ  admirer,  almost  a 
worshipper,  of  Desdemona,  0,  that  detestable  code  that  excel- 
'  len3e  can  not  be  loVed  in  any  form  that  ia  female,  but  it  must 
needs  be  sdfisttl  Obeerre  Othello's  'honest,'  and  Cassio'i  'bold' 
lago,  and  Casaio'a  full  guileless-hearted  wishes  for  the  safety  and 
lOTe-iapttues  of  Othello  and  'the  divine  Desdemona.'  And  also 
note  the  exquiaite  circumatanoe  of  Cassio's  kissing  lago's  wife, 
aa  if  it  ought. to  be  impossible  that  the  dullest  auditor  should  not 
feel  Casaia'a  religious  love  of  Desdemona's  purity.     lago's  onswen 
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ue  tbe  tuoen- wbioh  &  pioud  b&d  iatelleot  feeli  towardi  wtmeA, 
toA  eXjwosseB  tQ«  iwifo.  Siire1y.it  oitght  to  be  isontidgTed  ■  ytaj 
exalted  «oin|)Hiii'eat  to  wnuen, Hiat.aQ  theMicumaoa'tkemiii 
Sh&bpeiire  are  put  in  the  mouths  of  yillaioB. 

■;.  lb.  '■..■-. ■ 

Ha.  I»xtt.-aotmenj-,  bat'Idobtgmle,  Ac  ' 

The  struggle  of  courte^.  in  Desdemona  ^  ojwbact  het  atteatlos. 
■    -lb.    - 

(lago,  (Uufe).  He  takes  W  ^lf  tiw.  palm:  A7,' well  E»id,  whltper;  Witk 
.  salittie  a  VjAw'thie,  will  I  enimsre  u  great  a  fl;  aa  Oasaio.  Ay,  aiml* 
tipOD  ll«[,  do,  ^ 

The  importance  giVeii  to  tiifiM,  and  maiet  ftrtile  by  the  viUanf 
of  the  observer. 

lb.     lago's  dialogue  with  Rodeiigo : 

This  is  the  iehe,UBal  tm.  the' dupe  vi  the  tntitor'i  mte&tioiu  oa 
.Othdlo."  '  , 

lb,    lago'ssolilOqay:— "  ■    ■    \'-  '  ■       ' 

-   Slit  part^  led  to  diet  my  rerenge,    . 
-Ji^or  that!  do  euipect  )£e  luaty  Stoor 
r  HoQl  leftp'H  into  WJ  sept. ' 

This  thpugh't,  oiiginaliy  hy  Iag»'B  Ottq   coujenioB'  a   mere 
Bub^ciqn,  is  now  ripening,  ind  gnaws  his  base  nature  as  his 
own  '  poisonous  minertil'  u  about  to  .gnaw  tlte  noble  heart  of  his 
genaralr    ..  '  ■   ; 
■  lb.  60.3.  .  Othelio's  Bpeedi:—  --'.,- 
■■■■■■■.■■■  .1  ktunr,  ^0,-.'  .■.'■-'"." 

Vbj  Mieety  and  love.deth  nunoe  tin*  mattw,  ' 
Jb]ringit,lighttoOaeeio.  ,  ,-...■. 

Hdneety  ai:^  love !  Ay,  and  -iiha  but  tfa»  reader  of  the  plsy  could 
.    diink  otherwise?  ,   '     ■      .  ' 
-B).     lago's  soliloquy  :^- 

.'  And Tjh^t's hetliea tlmt Miye~I play. the TiOmnt 
When  tUsadriiM  is  free  I  girc^  ud  honeat, 
,' . '  FroboUe  to  tbinkinj^  aod,  indeed,  the  eotirae 

To  will  the  ifoor  agun. 

He  knot,  you  Bee,  an  alMolnte  fiend ;  or,  at  least,  he iriihw  to 
think  hinueU'iiot  lo.  . 


Astiiito.'S.      ."    '  "■'    ^- 

I  give  the  wuTSDi  $f  tl^s  pUit^ 
The  ovQT-zeal  of  innocenoe  ia  S[eBdenipiia,~. 


Divina!    The  efi^  of  innocence,  vnd-thabetter'geiiuu!   '■ , 

>    "Act  V.  Bc.  3.        ■■  '■■   .'..,   ',  ■■    ■'        -..'--^  ".!'',' 

jBmil.  Wbjr,  the  wrra^jt  but  &  wMog  P  Ihe  totU  ;  u>d  hsritig'  Uie. 
worl4  fer  your  Uhu',  W»wn)Dg  injoorMqi  wtiild,'aiid  joii  mit^tqui^Jy.  , 
nuke  U  rigbti  '  -.'"..-  .■■.." 

WaibHrton's'note/  .:. 

What  any  other  man',  trho  Ikad  learning  eBi)ilgfa,  might  have   ' 
Quoted  at-  a  pl&yfid  and  ivitty  illuBtratiiMi  of  bis  femarks  againn 
tbeCalvmUtic.{A«MS^Wai'burU)agravely;attribnt«to^fiki^ste  ' 
asinten^nalj  ajid  t^,  too.miheiqMithof  ftJady's-wdmlui !' 
■.  .Act  T.  hut  EkMD^,     Othello's  epeeoh  1 -■-■-:    ■         ■'      ■.■' ' 

.i-— OT'oria,  whiee  hand) .     '",..'"' 
like  the  laielnMan,  Qavir  a  pearlawi^i    .  ■       '   ■  ,, 
'    SJeber  thui.all  bia  tribe,  Ac  ',..-■. 

.    ,.'Fheobald'«  note  from  Warbniton.  ,    •    . 

Tbna  it  ie  forno-poeta  to.coAiment  en  tbe  groatsst  of  poets! 
To  make  Othello^y  th^he.'whft  had  killed  his  Infe;  was  like 

.  Herod  yrho  killed  Uaiianine  } — O,  'fao.w  inany  beautie*,  in  thii 
one  line,  wen  impenptrable  to  the-  ever  thouglit^Bwarming,  biit  ' 
idealese,  W-arburton  !  Othello  Irishes  to.  exeiwe  himself  en  the 
^coreofignqinuice,  and-^et.not  to.eS^uaehiftttel^, — to.  excuse  hiin- ' 
self  by  accusing,  -  .This' strugj^le  :df  feeling;  ia  finely,  dfnveyed  in 
the  Wosd' base,"  whirfiis  appfiod  to  the  rude  ^dian,  sot  in  his 
•wn  cbaraCtoi,  but'as  the  moqaentary  r^reeeitfatiTs  of  Odi^t^'s.' 
'  Indian' — for.I  retain  the  old  re&ding — mpajis  Ainerieanr  «  sar-' 

.  Finally,  let  merepeat  th%t  O^ello  does  not>kill  Desdemona.in' 
.  jealovisy,  bat'  ii\-  a.  conyiotioif  foiced  upgn.  bim,*  by  the  almost 
..superhnnUUi  art  ttf  lago,  such  a.  craivietion  as  any-m^n  would  aod 
iBiytrhaVeentBrtaine^who  had WieTeilJago's'hofiesty  as  Othello 


did. .  We,  the  audieitce,  know  tlist  lago  ia  »  vill^-fitnn  tHa  b*-'  . 
longing;  but  in  oonaicl^ring  the  eeaence  of  the  8hf>k8p«riajt l 
Othelld,  we  murt'  petBeveringty  place  oorSelyeB  >n  hiatittfatioa, 
and  under  his  circutojrtMices--  ^Then  we'  ahtill.  immedjatd^  &ii 
tiie  fundamental  difference  betwerai  the  aoteion  i^u;  qf  the  '■ 
poblei  Moor,. and  the  wretched  fiduog  jealoiluta  ef  Leontea,  aii4 
'  .the^iaoibid  BuipicioiAneu  of;Iieonatiu,  .who'Ia,  in  other  iBapecta,. 
a  fine  character.  Othello  had  no  life  bnt  in  Desdetnona ;— tbe 
•  'Iwtief  Uiat  she,  hi^-angel,  had  fallen  from'tM  heaven  of  ti6r 
:  native  iBnoeenco,  wTotight  a  cml  war  in  his  hearti  J^ieia  lua 
.  cowtterpart^j  md,  like  him,  is  Edmort  sanctiiied  i|i6nr  9yes  by  her 
',ii^Itrte^  tui^gpioidiimeBe,  iod -holy  «afireneM  of  ktre.-  Aathe 
'edttaJB/iioywyhidh.dp^ii'B^juty  the  moat? . 

.- EttremujtP hvHo ■".■.v-.ij—...  -Tfie*e«re  tliree  powers: — ^Wit, 
'ii^K^  .d;HKo*«n!r^Tlial:  liiwiRSsr  hitlden  in  -  general  diversity,' 
B^h^eliy,  wJuvlt^diedoTetR  the  dSvenity  concealed  in  general  ap- 

.  jerent  sarneileeg' ;-rBn(t  pK>rundity,. which  ^«;oTen  .an  effieu^iftl 
uiuty.iuider  alllhe  aemblances  of  differences  -  -  .' 

Give  to  a  Biihtle  man  fancy,  and  he  »»  wit  ;  to  a  deep'inan 
iiri.'i^aatioh,  and  'h^is  a  philoeopher. '  'Add,  a^aiii,  pleasurable  ' 
a^ibility' in  the  threefdd  foim  bf  eyuqiathy  with  the  interesting  . 
ita.  morale,  the  impresmve,  in  ferm,  and  the  liarmonions  in  soiiftd, 

■  T— and  you  havethe  poet.  "...■■ 

'    But  combine  alt,— wit,  subtlety,  and  ian6y,'witb,  proimdity;-  - 
imagination,    and  '■  moral    and    pHyscaT   sntceptibility  of  tb^ 

'  pleasurable, — and  let  the  object  nf  ictioa  be  .|£iair  univeraal^ 
and  we  ahalt  have— ^O,  rash  jKophficy !  say,  rather,  we.have—tt  ' 
Shakspsabb  !    ■.-  -    ■  .'- 

".NpTkaON  BEN  JONSO»,-\-.  'r    - 

It  wqn^  be  aviudng  to.^  c<dlect  otit  of .  our  ..dninatiats  fiCm 

ElL:^betli  to  Obi6:le»  I.  proofs,  of  tbfrnunnen  oftiie  times:     Qua  , 

■ .  striking,  s^ptom  pf  general  coara^tess  o{  maifiiere,.  wbieh  may 

co-exist  with  great  refi^bmeut  of  morals,  sa,  alM  t ' vice  vei;sa,  it 

tobe.Been-in  tbe-yeryflfequeut  allusions  to  the ,  olikctoripS  wijA 
theb  qiost  disgusting  stimulants,  and  these,  too,  in  the  .convecsla- 
tion  of  virtiioUE  ladies.  This  wouldiUit  appear  so-BtrH.nge  to  cqie 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  Sicilian  ehi  Italian 
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WonieB  ctfrank :  and  bad -u  they  may,  too  many  of  ^em,  actn- 
ally  be,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  extreme  groagaeM  of  their  lan- 
guage has  impiewed  many  an  Englishman  of  the  present  era 
with  far  darker  notdons  than  the  same  language  would  have  pro- 
dnbed  in  the  mind  ^  one  of  Elizabeth's  or  James's  courtiers. 
Those  who  have  read  Shakspeare  an]y,  complain  of  occasional 
groMiieu  in  his  plays  ;  but  Compare  him  with  his  ctmtemporaries, 
and  the  inevitRble  connction,  is  that  of  the  exquisite  purity  of  his 
imagin&tiDn. 

The«be€3rvatioii  I  have  prefixed  to  the  Volpone  is  the  key  to 
the  iaint  int«est  which  liiese  noble  efibrta  of  intellectual  power 
excite,' whh  the  exo^itipn  of  the  ^agdent  of  the  Sad  Sbej^rd; 
because  in  .'^at  piece  only  is  there  any  oh&raoler  with  whom  yon 
can  morall^'sympathize.  On  the  other  hand,  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure is  the^ottly  play  .of  Shakspeare's  in  which  there  are  not  some 
one  or  mor^  .charaotere,  generally  many,  whom  you  follow  with 
afiectionate  feeling.  For  I  confess  that  Isabella,  of  all  Shak- 
'  ■peore's  &male  characters,  pleases  me  the  leaat ;  and  Measure 
for  Measure  is,  indeed  the  only  one  of  his  *genuine  works,  which 
is  painful  to  me.. 

Let  me  not  conclude  this  remark,  however,  without  a  thankM 
acknowledgment  to  the  mane&  of  Ben  Jonson,  that  the  more  I 
study  his  writings,  I  the  more  admire  them  ;  and  the  more  my 
study  of  him  teeemblea  that  of  an  ancient  classic,  in  the  minutia 
of  his  rhythm,  metre,  Choice  of-words,  forms  of  connection,  and  so 
ioxih,  the  more  numerous  have  the  points  of  my  admiration  be- 
cooje. '  I  may  add,  too,  that  both  the  study  and  the  admiration 
can  not  but  be  disinterested,  for  1«  expect  therefrom  any  advan- 
tage to  the  present  drama  would  be  ignorance.  The  latter  ia 
utteriy  heterogeneouB  from  the  drama  of  the  Shaksperian  age, 
with  &  diverse  object  and  contrary  principle.  The  one  was  to 
present  a  model  by  imitation  of  real  life,  taking  from  real  life  all 
that  in  it  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  suiiplyiiig  the  rest ; — the  other 
is'tp'  copy  what  is,  and  as  it  is, — at  beet  a  tolerable,  but  most 
frequently  a  Uundering,  copy.  In  the  former  the  difieience  was 
an  essential  element ;  in  the.  latter  an  involuntary  defect.  Wa 
riiotild  thmk  it  strange,  if  a  tale  in  dance  were  annonnoed,  and 
th«  acttOE  didjujt  danoe  at  all ; — and  yet  such  is  modem  comedy 


ad  b,  Google 
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'  But  JahaMn  wm  a^oa.  t«Dubl«,  )iow,iiuioiuut«nt  this  madlef  at  namia 
'Mid nuoucri  wh  iiir«MOQ  and  nature;  tad  with  hov. little  proprietfit 
oonU  erer  bare  ft  plaee  iaal^Uiiutf  •ndjiutpiatiit'e  of  real  life. 

'  But  did  Johnnm  leflect  that'  the  very  eeaeaeo  of  »  pl&7i  tHe 
vary  langitftge  ia  which  it  jg  written,  is  a  fiotioh  to  whioh  ail  the 
p&rtB  muBt  confonu  ?  Surely,  Greek  manners  in  EngliRh  shonld 
be  "a  still  gmtaer  iniprobabUity  than  a  Greek  name  transferred  to 

'  English  manners.  Ben's  persona  are  too  oilen  not  characters,  . 
but  derahgementa  ;— ^the  hopeless  patients  of  a  mad-doctot  ratfaCT, 
— exhibitions  of  follj  betraying  itself  in  spite  of  existing  reason 
and  prudence.  He  not  poetically,  'tint  palnfally'  exa^erates 
every  trait ;  that  is,  not  by  the  drollery  of  the  ciicutnatauce,  but 

.  by  the  excess  of  the  raiginating  feeling. 

But  to  this  we  n^^t  replj,tlist  far  fromlwiiigUuiiigbt  to  build  bis  obar- 
Bieten  upon  alxtract  idoaa,  be  was  really  aociued  of  repr««entbg  particu- 
lar persona  then  edstiDg;  snd  that  eyeu  those  cbAractets  which  appear  to 
be  the  most  exaggerated,  are  said  to  hare  had  their  reapettiTe  arcbetypsa 


Hus  degrades  Jonson  into  a  libeller,  instead  of  justifying  him 
"as  a  dramatic  poet.  .Nbn  guod  venim  ett,  sed  ^uod  verisimile, 
is  the  dramatist's  jUle-  At  all  events,  the  poet  who  chooses 
titunitoiy  manners,  ought '  to  content  himself .  with  tninaitoiy 
praise.  -  If  his  object  be  reputation,  he  ought  not  to  expect  iame. 
The  utmost  he  can  look  forwards  to,  is  to  be  quoted  by,  and  to 
euliven  the  wtitings  oC,  an  antiquarian.  Pistol/  Kym,  and'  id 
g'enus  omne,  do  not  please  us  as  characters,  but  are  endured  as 
lautaslle  cteationa,  foils  to  the  native  wit  of  FalHta.ff — I  aay  wit 
emphatically ;  for  this  chazaqter  so  often  extolled  a£  the  master- 
piece of  huiuor,  neither  contains^  nor  waa  msBUt.  to  contain,  any 
humor  at  all. 


WHAltETS  JJFE  GF 

Ills  to  the  hoDwof  Jdnsen's  judgment,' that  tie  jrralMt  pott  o/ Mir  no- 
ft'oit  had  tb«  same  opinioQ  of  Donne's  genius  and  wit ;  and  hath  prceerTed 
put  of  hi""  froat  perishing,  b^  piillinj;  bis  thoughts  and  satire  mto  modem 
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Viddicet  Tap*  \ 

He  aaiil  fuFUier  .to  Drumoioiut,  SbdlopsBie  wuited  vi,  and  sometiiiM 
lehH ;  for  in  oq«  of  his  plajg  h«  'brooght  in  k  Dumbtr  of  meo,  ujiug  tliey  . 
hod  Buffered-  ihipwreck  in  BcdiemiB,  vhere '  in  no  s«a  near  by  a  liuiidt«^ 

I  HAVE  often  thonght  .ShakBpeara  justified'  iii  th»  seeming 
aaachroniam.     la  Fagantisoesa^ng^e  name.ofa  Qerinab  king-     - 
doin  might  wdl .  be  Bnppoaed  to  ccp^rise  a  hui^red  '  mil^  mwe . 

'  than  at  preeenl:.'     The  truth  ,iB,'the»p  not«a  of  J)runlm«nd's  nnt 
more  diigiaa«fiiV  tu  JuJ  be  easy 

.  to  conjectuA  how  gfose  deniood  . 

and  what  he  hod  said  leted  in-' 

earnest.     But  this  is  c  rhajj  na 

notion  of  a.  jest,  ludeas  V'r^-^Utd. 

Btill  lees  of  that  finer.sh  avliich 

Engliahmea  natuially  delight. '  ",.••'■■'    ',:,"        ,.  ■ 


-   BTERt.  »AJf  OUT  OF  HK.HtaOB.  -;  . 

EpUogoe.  .    -■■■;,;    ■_■'  ■''.'■.'■': 

Iliethroato^vtrbestopt  mtbinberJaod,   _' 
And  tmtl^fai>lid'pt»ie«  dance  ^Me-rings     .'  i     '  .  ' 

■   Ahoot her.coittf  ■  j  ",-■," 

TDHTLE-FooTEDis.  &  piet^  worf, 'a '  veij  ^etty  Word' :  pray, 
what  does  it  mean  ?'  Doves,  I  "presianej  are  not  dancei;a  ;  and 
the  other  sort  of  turtle,  land  of  Bea,  green-Ait  t>r  hawksbill,  would, 
I  should  suppose,  succeed  be^r  in  glow  nlinue;^  than  in  the  brisk. 
Moditlo.  In  one  s^se,  to  be  e^ne,  pigeou  .and  tii^-doyes  OQqild 
not  dance  but  with  idat — a  'daia  ? 


ZJghtt.lBaInt«tbee,'bi]t.vitli'woiuidediKcruT  '■  ■.   "   . 

Wialiiog  &j  goldsD  iplf ndor  pit<:hj  darkness. . ' 

Theke  is  no  lea^on  to'suppose  .Satan's  addresa  to  tbe-  sim  in 
thefaradiae  Lost,  more  than  a  mere  coiQcidence  wiQi  these  Unte;. 
tnifrwere  it  otherwise,  it  would-be  a'fine  instance,  what  u 
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'  infereit  &  giMt  gvniiu  pft^i  in  bornrwing.  It  woiUd  not  be  dif-' 
;  ficnlt  to  give  a  detaUad  pBydt^logical'  proof  Cnun  these  ctmitant 
outburata  of  anxitiiu  self-asBertioit,  \ktA  JonBon  was  not  a  geniua, 
a'diatiye  power.  Subtract  that  one  thing,  and.'yoa  may  safely  ' 
aocumulate  m  bas  name  aU  other  axcellencea  of  ft  capacious, 
TigoMUi,  agile,  and  ricfaly-stond  intellect.  - 
••' Act i.-BC.  I. 

-  OtiS,  WbJlB  BlETeq  be  fal>^  faOien  hard,  and  hsirdi  b«  jrkoriib.^ 

The  roughttsBB  noticBd  by  Theobald  and  Wballey,  may  be  cored 
by'a  simpletranspoBitioil : — 

V  '  WMe  HUtera  hard,  tlavM  fitl«e,  and  bairdi  b^  'whorii^ 

Act  iv.  ac.  3.       - 

. '  Cri^  Or-oUatrant — fbribiud — &tii*t« — itrenooiiB. 


It  would  form  an  -interesting  essay,  or  rather  series  of  essays, ' 
.ill  a.  peiiodical  work,  weiQ  .all  the  -att^ippts  tt)  ridicule  new 
phrases  brodgbt  togetbet,  the  proportion  observed'  of  words  ridi- 
"*  .dn^  which  have  been  adopted,  and  are  now  common,  such  aa 
iirenuousi^oonsdom,  tee.,  a,ni  a  trial  made  how  far  any  grouads 
ca^be'deCeeted,  so  that  cUe  might  determine  bSferehand.  whether 
i  word  Mies  jiiVented  under  .tiie  conditioiiB  of  assimilability  to 
'oitT  TanguBge  or  not.  Thus  .much  is  eertain,  that  .the  ridiculera 
were  a^ irftea  wrong  »  right ;  and  Shakspe»rehknseif  could  not, 
'  prev^t^  iL»tut»li:^ti(>n  otaceommodMion; remuneration,  ke. ; 
''OT'Swit^^'«rgresf  abuse  eren  of  the  ward'*t^- 


-    FALL  OF  SBJAKUa 

.^rnmftML  The  bmu«  "nberhu, 
I  hope,  ySi  keep,  howe'ei  he  hath,  ibr  egoce 
',  Tbi  dipiity  and  power; 

iSUiuJ.  Spe,  while  be  li7««. 

Ay^.  And  dead,  tt  eomes  to  I>Tusti».    SbrnM  he  hit, 
/Co  the  brxf*  isfqe  of  Qennauiaiu ; 
And  tbey  are  Oir^e :  too  msoy^  I)  foe  Um 
,    TohiVe^pIpt  nponi'- 
■    j8U^  I  do  Dot.btmr'  ■  ■        '    '   • 


:,COO'^IC      . 
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^le  luwt  of  hii  dnigni  V  bat,  lun,  thur  &M 
t/H?to  fiirt^cr  than  the^prdseut 

Jrf.  By  tha  goda. ,  - 

If  I  could  gnew  he  bad  but  sndi&tliougbt,. 
Mj  ivwd  «boald  cImtb  bim  down,  A& 

The  anaehronic  mixtuie  in  this  ArmntiuB  of  the  Boman  te< 
pnUioBii,  to  -whom  Tibepus  iniist  hare  appeared  as  much  a  tyrant 
as  SejonHS  with  hii  James-and^Qhariefl-the-f  irst  zeal  for  Legiti- 
macy of  deBcent  in  this  passage,  is  amiuing.  Of  our  great  nautet 
MUton  -was,  I  think,  the  fint  who. could  properly  be  called  a  le- 
publican.  My  recoIlectiooB  of  Buchanan's  works  are  too  faint  to 
enable  me  to  judge  whether  the  hiatarian  is  Oct  a  fair  exoepticot. 

Act  ii.     Speech  of  8ejanus  ; — < 

Adoltctyl  itutheUgbteatiU 
Iwilloommib    A  laoe  of  irioked  ads - 
Sh»U  flow  out  of  mr  anger,  and  o'er^read 
The  world's  vide  face,  whieb  Do  poeteritT' 
Sh&ll  e'er  aj^irore,  dot  y^  keep  uleot,  Ac 

The  more  we  refiect  and  examine,  examine  and  refieot,  the 
more  astoni^ed  ihall  we  be  at  the  inunense  nipetiority  of  Shakr 
Bpeare  over  his  contemporaries  : — and  yet  what  contempwaries  ! 
,■ — giant  minds  indeed!'  Think  of  Jonson's  erudititHi,  and  the 
&Tce  of  learned  authority  in  that  age ;  and  yet  in  no  genninv. 
part  ef  ShakspeaJre's  works  iathere  to  be  found  such  ah  absurd! 
rant  and  Tentriloqyism  as  this,  and  too,  too  many  other  pasajiges 
ier)|t»nina.ted  by  Jousoa  from  Seneca's  tragedies  and  the  writings  ' 
of  the  later  Bomans.  I  call.it  ventriloquiBni,  because  Sejanusit  . 
a  puppet,  out  of  which  the  poet  makes  his  own  voice  appear  to 

Act.  T.  Scene  t^  the  sacrifice  to  Fortune.  Thit  scene  is  un- 
speakaMy  irratbnal.  To  believe,  and  yet  to  scoff  at,  a  present 
miracle  is  little  less  than  impossible..  Sejanui-  shiould  have,  been 
made  to  suspect  priestcraft'  uid-a  set^et  conspintey  agauut  him. 


This  admirable,  indeed,  trat  yet  more  *on<Jerfiil  than  atlmi- 
TaUe  play,  is'irom  the  fertility  and  vigor  of  invention,  obaraeter,- 
language,  and  sentiment,  the  fitrongeat  proof}  how  inipouiblo  it 
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Ifl  to  keep  np  any  pleuurable  interest  in  a  tale,  in.  virnh  tbeie 
ii  no  goodness  of  heart  in  any  of  tbe.  prominent  eharaoters. 
Atter  the  third  act,  this  play  becomeB  not  a  dead,  but  a  paitiinl, 
weight  on  the  feeUngs.  Zeluco  is  an  instance  of  the  same  truth. 
Bonario  and  Celia  should  have  been  made  in  some  way  er  other 
principals  in  the  plot ;  which  they  might  have  beto,  and  the 
objects  of  iuterent,  without  having  been  made  characters.  In. 
novels,  the  person,  in  whose  fate  you  are  most  interested,  is  cAen 
the  least  marked  character  of  the  whole.  If  it  were  possible  to 
lessen  the  paramountcy  of  Yolpoae  himself,  a  most  delightful 
comedy  might  be  produced,  by  making  Celia  the  w&rdoruieoe 
of  Oorvino,  instead  of  his  wife,  and  Bonario  her  lover. 


This  is  lo  my  feelings  the  most  entertaiking  of  old  Ben's'' 
comedies,  and,  more  than  any  other,  would  admit  of  being  brought 
out  anew,  if  under  the  management  of  a  judicious  and  stag»- 
understanding  play-wiigbt ;    and   an   actor,  who    had  studiMt 
Uorose,  might  make  his  fortune. 

Act  i.  sc,  1.     Clerimont's  speech  : — 

He  Tould  have  hanged  a  p«wt«rer'B  "preotice  ancfr  on  W  Sbrori  Toesdsj's 

riot,  for  beiof;  </  that  trade,  irhen  the  rest  wo'e  quiet.  ■        .       ' 

The  old  eopies  read  gnil,  i.  e,  cQecharged  from  working,  and  grae  to  -cH- , 
vert  themeelTes.    Whalley'B  note. 

It  should  be  quit,  no  doubt ;  but  not  meaning  '  discharge  fiom   - 
working.^  Ice. — but  quit,  that  is,  acquitt^.  ,  The  pewterer  was 
at  his  holiday  diversion  as  well  as  the  other  apprentices,  and 
they  as  ibrward  in  the  riot  as  he.-    But  he  alone  was'  puaidwd 
under  pretext  of  the  riot,  but  in  jact  ibr  his  trade. 

Actii.  BO.  1. 

MoTote.  Can  not  1,  ;et,  Bud  oat  a  more  compendious  method,  than  \}J. 
this  trunk,  to  save  my  gervaots  t^e  labor  of  ipeeoh,  sod  mine  ears  the  dis-  • 
oordof  Boaodst 

What  does  'trunk'  mean  here  and  in  the  Ist  seene  of  the  1st 
act?  Is  it  a  large  ear-trumpet, ?^-or .rather  a  tube,  sniA  at 
passes  from  parlor  to  kitchen,  instead  of  a  belt  t  •   . . 
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WhaUey'a  note  at  the  oaA.     ,  - :    - 

SomiB  nitics  o£  tlia .  lut  Bge  iitn^ed  Uie  eh«iwit«i>  of ^  HoroM  to  tw 
irhiidlf  out  of  iiBtnr«.  But  to  vindicate  our  poet,  Ur.  Drjilen  tells  m  from 
trnditioD,  and  if e  ta&j  Teaturo  to  t>ke  hu  TtorA,  that  -Jonson  va»  TtaHj  aa- 
'  qirtiait«cl  -witli  »  perxfit  of  thiawbim'sical  tumof  mbidi.  snd.aa  IgnmoE  u« 
persoDil  quality,  Uw  po«t  is  Bo^oitted  fraid  th^  oliarge  of 'e^jiiblUiig-B. 
mraut^,  or  an  extraTs^ot  or  unnttural  caiicaturt. 

'  If.  D^denliad  luft  made  all  Additional  proof  Buperilnous  try 
hk  own  plttys,  this  yeiy  viniUcation  wtfuid  evince  that'  he  had 
ibrmed  a  -faJge  and  vulgar  conceptinn'  of  the  nature  and  condi- 
tioaB''of  the  drama  and  "dramatic  persenation.  3dn'  .TonBen 
Tould  faiiiiself  have,  rejected  such  a. plea  :-i—     ■    '     -  - 

,in>r'h«lEiMw,itoatneTer  credit  gua'd 

%- .writiiig  jTuiAi,  bat  tJiiogR,  Uce  tratia,  veil  fdgn'd, ' 

By 'truths'  he  means  "'facts.'  Caricatures  are  not  le»'io>  Itw- 
canse  tbey  ar^  'Jbood  existing  in  real  life.  -  Comedy  dem&nda 
'chasacters,  and  leaves  caricatures 'to  farce.  The  safest  and  truest 
defence  of  old  Ben  would  be  to  call  the  Epiaene  the-  biejt  of"  ' 

.  Ikrces. .  The  defect  in  If  oroae;  as  in  i^et  of  Jooson's  dramatis  . 
p^smia,  lies  in  this  :-^that  the  accid^it  is  not  a.  jjromiiience 
gtowing  out  of,  and'  nourished  bj,  the  character  "which  still  cir- 

'  Ctllates  in  it,  but  that  the  character, 'such  as  it  is,  t]^  out  of,  or, 
rather,  consists  in,  the  accident.  Shakspeare's 'comic,  peisooagea 
have  rtquiffltely  ebariicteristic  fiatufes;  however-awry,.diHpri>- 

'  portionate,  and  laughaliile  they  may  he,  ^11,  like  Bafdol];ih''B  nose,-  - . 
tbey  are  features.     But  Jonson's  are,  either  a  iiian"with''a  huge 

'  wen,  having  a  ;oi:teulation  of  its  -  Own,  and  which  'We  Inight  ccm- 
cdve  amputated,  and  the  patient  thereby  lofyng  air  bis  character  ; 
or  they  are  ine»  wens- themselves  instead  of  peA', — ^wenspewoni-  • 
fied,  or  with  eyes,  nose,  and  rnouth'  cut  out,  ni»idFalie  fashion. 
Nbta  Bene:     All  the  above,  and  much  moce,  will  have  justly 

.  been  m.i3,  if,  and  whenever,  the  diaioa  of  Jooson  is  brought  into' 
rompKrisons  of  rivalry  ^th  the  Shaksperiaii,  Bat  this. should 
'  not  be..  Jjct  ita  inferiority  to  the'^aksperian  be  at  once  &irly 
owned, — hut  at  the  saine  time  as  the  inferiority  of  an  altogether 
different  genus  of  the  drama.  .  On  this  ground,  old  Ben  would 
still  maintain  his.  proud  heght.  He,  no.  less  than  Shakspeare, 
sfilnds  on  the  summit  of  his  hilt,  and  looks  ground  him  like  a 
-master, — ^though  hia  be  Lattrjg,  and.^akspeaie'i'Skiddaw. 


HOTBS-OK  B£N  JOItSOK,:. 


THB  AIXSBStOST.. 
4^  i.  M,  2.    Pace's  Bpeech  :-7- •      ,  -.;/■■ 

-    Will  take  bis  oath  0*  the' QrMk.^(Ri)^&<%'  :/■.    ,, 
If  needb^  in  bip' pocket.  ,  ■  ^   ■ 

Ai«>Tte»  reading  is  '  Testament.'    ■  '.■ 

Prdbably,  the  iaeaiutig.i» — lliat  intehdHig  t6  give  &1m  ovi' 
deuce,  he  carried  a  Greek  XenoptoiL  topa^  itpff  for  a  Greek 
Teetameat,  and  to  ayoid  pe^nry^ — as  the  Irish  do,- by  contnTitig,  ' 
to  kiss  thei{  thiunb-nails' instead,  of  the  .hook. 

Aet  ii.  ac.  2;  ■  Hamnroa's  speech  ; — ■  ,.  -;      .  ' 


: .  Thus  Ae  air-cushiooBy  though  perhaps  only  lately  tmng'ht  ii^Io'  . 
11M,  wen  inyented  in  idea  in  the  seventeenth  .oentnryJ 


■OATILDrErS  <3O»fitlBA0r, 

.  A>0NSNE8S  for  judging  one  work  by  coinparison  -with  qthen, 
perhaps  alU^gelher  of  a  diSerent"  ^lasB,.  argtieB',a  vulgar  taate- 
Yet  it  a  chi^y  on  thia '  priiu^ple  that  the  Catillha  has  been 
rated  so  low.  Take,  it  and  Sejantis,  tu  compositioiia  of  a-pardni-  ; 
tv  kind,  namely,  as  a  mode  of  relating  great -hisUrical  eventa  in 
-the  UVelieBt  and  tiaost-interesting.raaiiiier^aiid.  I  caninot  help  : 
wishing  that  we  had  whole  voljimea  of  snob  plays.  We  might 
SB  rationally  expeet  the  excitement  of 'the  Ttcar  of  Wakefield 
from ,  Goldamith's  History  of  England,  aa'tkat  of  Leari  Othellb. . 
&c.  from  tha  Sejanna  or  Catiline. 

■  Aoti.  Bc.  4.  -  ■    .  .  - 

Cat  ^rab,  what' ail  jont  ■  '    '  ■    . 

Paf.  Hotbiiig. 

■Bft.  Smn«*h»t modest  "..■.-.:'. 

-     ,-.  Crif.  Slare,  IvillBtrtkeyoOTBODloat  Wftk  ayfoot^  ^   ' 

This  is  oitiier  an  nsintelligible,  o^r  in  every  sense,  a  nwBtan^ 
'  natural,  pasBagei-i^^rapiobabla,' if  not!  im|ioBtiUs,  at  th»iaomeitt 
vol;  rtr.  I  - 


m  NOMS  ON  ^m  J0R80K. 

-ofngniiig-and'tweiuiligBuohaooiupiaoy,  to  ttitf  mott  libidinoni 
satyi^     T}ie '  very  p«aanoa.  of  lh«  bojf^  ii  an  ontrsge  to  probftbil- 

.ity.  I  (lupect  ihat  these  linea  down  to  the  i^rds  'throKt  opeiu,'! 
■honld  be  remOTed  bsck  so  *&&  to  ibilow  th«  worda  '  oa  thii  part 
bf  thtf  housq,'  ii»  theapeech  of  Catiline  soon  idlet  the  entry  of 

.  th^  QoiiBptratoTfl.     A  total  erasnre,  hoveVer,  woiild  be  the  bast, 
d[,  rather,  the  ttciy  poBsible,  amendmeirt.  ■       '  '   . 
.  Act.ii  i6.  S.    Sem^fttnia's  ipeeeh : — 

— Ha  IB  but  a.  new.  fellow,    ■  ■     ' 
^  .. .  Ah  imnaie  herii  in  Itome,  u  Cutilina  ixUa  him-^ 

A. '  Mger'  would  hfirro  been  &  happier.  iinitatioD'of  the  inquili- 
:«M*  of  Srilaat.  ^       .  -.    . 

■"      Act  IT.  V.  6  ■     Speech  of  Oethegu*  :—r  ■  ,    '    ,    ■ 

-     .   Oan  Quae  on  eaiji  be  mj  nit  to  ns,  Aei.  - 

'  -  What  -a  itrange  notion  Ben  mtut  hare  {brmed  of  a  cteterminetT, 
renion^^, 'all-dving  fbol-hardiseisl ' to  have  iepreseated.it  in. 
'  sileb  a  mdtithing  Xambiurlane,  and  bombaatio  iongiw-bully  aa  thin. 
CeUiegus  o{}^ !    .     , 

BARISOLOMEW' EiK. .  -^       '-,■. 

-.  Indiiction.     Scrivener's  speech : — ,  ■         '.   ■    ' 

-If  tfawAb«DeT»  a'Hrliin(-mMM(<crtb«SaiF,  wbojttDh^iti  be  a^ 
-   nfitBaeat(^,«iitiq9«8l  .  _        - 

.■'  The  beBt-exbiUQ  that  can  be  made  fdr  JnnsoiTt  and  kl  a  some^  - 

■'  what  less  degree  for"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  resp^t  of  these  ' 
"base-and  silly  sneers  at .Shakspeareris,  that  ■■hiSgltty»'T*i^JHeB-,    ' 
ent  to  meft'e  niiads  chiefly  as  aetod.   .JThCy  had  iuA  a"'neat  b^' 

■  fion  of  them,  aawb  haV6,  'so  as,  by  comparii^  tiie'one  Trith  tli* 
bther,  tb  form  a  just  ilotioir  of  the  mghtymind  that  prediice^ 
.the'  whole;    At  all  -eVMits,  aild  in  evjerj;  poii^  'of  riew,-"  Jonson  - 

'  .fltandg  &r  higher  ip  a  moralliglit  than  Beaiauont  wjd  Fletcher, 
He  wan  a  .jair  contemporary,  and,  in  h^s  way^  and  as  far  as  ■■ 

■    ShakBpeare  is  concerned,  an  original.' '  BntBeauOlonf  and  Fletchei-  - 
were  always  _imitatorfl  6Z  and  often  borrowers  ftom^  him,  and   '.■ 
y^t'Oi^ei  at  him  witk:a  spite  far  niore  malignant  than  Jensbd 
whoi  bendes,  has  m&de  noble  compei^ation  by  his  praisei. 


KOTXS.OK'Bfflir  J'OHSOK. 


Boea  not  thjs  cenfiiio,  what  the,  paamge  itielf '<;an  cot  but  bu^- 
geat,  tiie  ptwprieiy  of  Bubatitttti^  'Iwrty'  fiat  'beauty'  in  P^- 
■  staff's  Epeec^^  Henry  I?,  pt.  i.  adj.  9C.  2,  'Let. sot  ui, 'ifco.  T' 

A  is  not  oJWijt  tbitt  old  Ben  conilescendB  "to  imita'fe  a'modem 
anthor ;  bat  Kutet  Ban.  £hocIihmn  Jordan  Eutd  bii  vapo^  axe 
manif^t.TeflexeBof^jm  and  Pistol.   .•  .  .  ,' 

,"  IblBc.5.  -■    ■    ,.      ,'■''■' 


Good  ^  but  yet  it  faU«  short  of  the  epeecb  of  a  Mr.  Johnea, 
!U-F.,  in.tba  Common ,  Cottncil,  oil  the  inv^aioa  inteaded.by. 
Bonaparte  :..'<  Houses  j^undered^then  bnint  ;-r-^ns  conBcribed  . 
— vives -and  daughters  rayikbed,'  &c.  iSsc. — "But  a.B  foi.you,  jou 
.:  luxiuioia  Aldecm^a  '.  «itbi  your;  fat  wiU  he.  gtease  the  ipheels  . 
-  of  .Ma  triamjhant  ohftriot !"    /  ', '      :    ■ 

■■■  ,Ib.  M.  &.       ■.      ..  .\'    .'. 

-  _  .  Cot.  Arad  J-yoDT  latin  doaHeti'NninpB.       .      ..   ■ 

,  This  xemindB'i^e.of  Shak^EUr^'B  '  Aroint  tbee,  'witcb !'  I  find 
in.  seToral  bobke  of  Uiat  igfi  the  worfa  dlbigne  and  eloigne^il^t 
JB,-^'  keep  yonr-  ^fetuice  !*  of  '  off  with  you !''  Perhaps  '  aroint' 
was  a  corruption- tif  ■  iUoigne' by- the  vulgar.  "The  coBinioa^ty 
□iblogy  &Oih  ranger  to  gnsrw  seems  unsatiBfaetory.  '  , 

■Afet-iii-Bo,  4.       ■  '       .;■■■'. 

.   ■_   Qairtt-  Ho«Tiow,KnmpBl  alouw^t^'edi'yourprOlectonlupt  OTei^)arted, 
'  "oEreTpqrtq^t'     ■"  ' ;'     ".    '   "      -. 

■  ,An  cKtd  Mrt  trf*  pTQj^ijeticali^  in  Ws  Konips  and,  old  I^cdl !  ',    .' 

"     Ib.80,!fi.-  Enockbum''B  speei^: — '■  "■•'...    ' 

'•.':..'■  '    He  mis  witb  his  eyes,  w  Tdl  as  Ha  teeth.       .    .      : 

'  A-g(nd7nottofoT.tbeParM>B.iAHogardi's£leclit»l 'Dinner,— . 
.W:^'''''"'''  1>^^  eaEoly  he  inight'be  reconciled  to  l^e  Clairchof    ' 

Kome,  for  he 'worshipB  what  he  eats. 

:   jijjty.  fic.,5,_  ■  ■    '     :    :'    - 

'■>,   ,,    -''.,■'        ftip.  Pi.ItUnot  prophftne;  ■      ', 

£(»>.  It  if-Bot'tA^iphsae,  h«  in;*.  '    .,  -'.''    ■ 

'  '■■'■■■■       --'■■■    "--  ■,.  I     ■  ■■Q'->'-"^^V.^ 


IW..  SfOTlh  OK  SBKJOMBON. 

Bof.  It  ii  pM^hane. 

"'  '   '.    '.     '   P%^  It  is.netiiro^utfMi.^ 
^,  iby.  It  ii  prt^hwia.  "' ■-'' 

Piqi  It  u  not  profduna.      ■     " 

/'.' £an,  Well  uid,  <MDfDt«bim'Tith' Not,  «UlL 

'■  ^  imitsdoD  of  the  quanel  between  fi&ciduU'Utd'the  Frogi  in 
AriMMliaBeB  :-^ 
,■    '         ■■     ■■       -■    ■      Xop6(.. 

'■_     '6iiA  1^  HKpaSSiutM  Y>   ,'  '  -■  " 

.'apiteKtKii,  Ki>&(,  Koii....         ;  ■-■      ■'■-.' 


.  Act  i.  K.  1. 


■  oMi  11^  i/iac  en  yifa'TBr. 

■  oMi  1^  t/ult  yt  &i  fi 


TBB  DEVIL  IS  AS  ASa - 

J'ng.  Wiyany:  Frmd,   ""■  .'    ■'"  -, 

■■.   Or. OoretooBiiMs, ■  or  l«dy  ."Vanitj,  - 
tt  oM  Injqmtj-,  JM  eoli  (Wm  Ai(A*r,  ■ 

-  '    n>e  TC^ds  in  italic*  B&onldprobfiblj'begiTai  to.  the  inartw^davH,  SaUo.' 

Ti(AT  ii,-B£MDit  all  probability,  aod'wiUi  a  (for  Jonsoii)  im- 
pbniUe  victatioa,  of ' chaiacter^  .The  words  .  plainly,  belo^g'  to 
Pdg,  uid  ma^  at  cnce  his  simplenesB  and  his  iihpatience, ' 

K- Sc. '4.     F^tz-dbttrel's  soliloquy  : — 
'    Compare  this  exquUite  piece  of  aenae;  aatiie^  and  Bomid  {diihieo^ 
I^y  in  1616  with  Sic  M-  HaJe's  upeech  ftom  the  bench  la  a  .trial 
'  of  a  witch' niaiLy  years  aAerwards.'*  .   V     -         t      ' 

Actii.so.l.     Meerciafl's  speech  :— 

Sir,  mdn^a  a'iTbort^abnrd,'adrBdge. — 
X  doubt  not' Uiat 'money'  was  t}w  fiffit  woid  of  :the  line,  Uul  ' 
■  has  dropped  but :— ' 

MiMiey!  Sir,iiit9i«y'«a,4o.  .■ 
'    *  IhteM^af  BHrySLEdBModicmtlietrialAf  BoteOuBaiderandAiiij 


.C.oojjic 


.     THE  STAPLBOF  KEWa 

-  Act  iy.  BO.  3.    Pecnni&'a  speech  :— 

Kd,  Im  T<Hdd  ba' done, 

nut  la;  not  in  hiJi  power ;  be  bad  &6  use 

<K  jour  bodies,  Band  and  Wwc,  Mid  aoraeUmea  Statute^    - 

■'■— hahadflie'nie.of  ■ ..  .'"■.■".'■, 

ToorbodjaoiM  ..  T 

',  Now,  however,  1  4oHlit  the  Ifegitimiicy  of  liy  tt«n»po«tioii <jf 
.  the  't^  from  the  b^^ning  of  this  latter  line  to  the  end  of  the 
one  pieeediag  ^—-ibr  though  it  facilitates  the  metre  &nd  reading- 
of  die' latter  Un«,  and  is  fteqaent  in  Maminger,  tluB  dnglinctton 
.of  tiie  pittpQaition  fium  it*  case  aeama  to  have  been  diBallowed.by. 
JoBson.  PeiliapB  the  better  reading  is —  .  ' 
,0"  ymur  bodies,  4fl!-i- 

ihe  two  ByHablea  being  Bluiied  into  one,  bi  rather  anatehed,  oi 
Bucked,  ap  into  the  empha«zed  'jour.'  In  ^  pointi  cf  TieWi' 
thetefbre;  Ben's  judgment  is  just;  itttin-this-way,  the  line  can 
not  be  read,  aa  metre,  without  that  strong  and  quick  .emphaHia-  on  . 
'your'  which  the  sense  requires  j-^-ahd  had  not  the  sense  reijaired 
an  emphaaifi  on 'your;' the.  fffiesi's  of  thesij^i' df  its  eitaes  'oi,'. 
'  to,'  Sue,,  Would  de^roy  almost  all  bouiiSaiy  between  thednmatio 
verSe  and  proaeiq  qoihedy : — ar^sbhnottoWii^iu  ooAjteG^ 
amendmentB,"    1818..  .        ■       -        , 

Ib..ac.-4!      ^.  ■ 

-.'   -Pi^ifli-IlweaHmenof  Tirtua,/romi«y  Prinoeai — 

'FronimyVy''onw»*,luioiiB,  dutifid,  &o.. 
Aj!tv.  BC.  4.   ■  Penny-boy  sen,  and  Portpr  :—- 
I  daie  not;  will  not;  ^linL  tiiAtlumest  Seabed  Leaf  in  liif 
mipd  in  t^ia  iQoek  ntadjcene.  ~ 


/Coo^lc' 


.Actr.Bc.  1.     Kwl's  Bpeeoh  : —    ■ 

A  heavy:  puree,  aiiil  Ihea  tifo  tortles,  maiti.-^      ,     . . 

:  'Ma^s,'  ftequeiit  iuold  books,  aad  e'tea.novt  XiBeAoi  ecmo 
comides  for  aiE(t«s,  ot  pairs, 

_  j£.  BO'.  3.  '  HoBl'a  apeeoh  :—  .  ■.,„''■ 

' — Aodfotaleap  "  .    ; 

(J  Jhe  TftultinK  horae,  to  jJaj.  Oie  nnltjog  ftowft-— ' 

Instead  of  Teadin^  with  Whalley '  ply'  for  '  play,'  I  wonld  sug- 
gest 'l)One''far  'htftfee.'     The  me&niBg  would  tluii.  be  obvioDH 
aod  pertiai^. ..  Tke  ptmlot,  ot  pun-maggot,  or  pun  inteiitioiiBl,  . 
'horse  and  house,'"  is' below  Jonson. .  Tho  jeu^de-mots  just  b&% 
low—: 
■  ■     '■  -  ^-        ReadftJeotare 

Vp^t  Aquiitta  at  SLTiiomai  n  WatmagBrr- 

liad  a  learned  Bmockip  It  to  season  its  insipdity.  ^ 
■ .    lb.  ic.  6;,    LoTer^epeech:—  -       -  ■     .   \ 

,  ,  "Jiiea  ahoTar'd  his  bonntiei  oq  me,'tike  the  ^ui%-.'  ■  "^  ■ 

That  o[»Bu-hari4*d  sit  up«i  the.olouds,., .   -    ,;'  ,:.,'    ''       ■  ., 
And  prsM  thfe  liberality  of  heavai  ■      -      '   ^'   '■..",■-,- 
Down  to  the  laps  gf  thaiibfiil  men  I' "'   '   .      .   .  -' '      '■.     '. 

Like  many  bthei;  similar  passages  in  Jonsoa-,  {his-Js  tiSos  ^[f^ 
nif  tdetr~~^  sight  which  it  is  difficult  to  makemie's  self  see,f— a-  ' 
picture  my  fancy  bail.not  copy  detached  freqi  the  words. 

.  Act^ii.  Bc.  5,  Though  it  was  hard  upon  Old  Ben,  yet  Felton, 
it  inuBt  be  confeBsed,  WaS  in  the  right  in  considering  the'  Fly, 
IKpto,  Bat  Burst,  Sea.,  of  thiB'  play  mere  dotages.  SucJi  a  Boene- 
as  this  was  enough  to  damn  a  new  play;  and  Niok.  Stuff  ix.woiae, 
still, — most  ahomiliable  stuff  indeed !  '  '  :  - 

Act  iii.  ec.  2.    Loyel's  speech : — 

So  knowledge  bat  b^eta  beneroUDce, 
'Swerolenoe  In'eedB  Mend^p,  friaidalup  lore.— 

Jonson  has.  elMwhiete  proceeded  thus  &r;  but  the  part  moat 


'    :  '    NCKCft' ah  BKA.pUOm'  iND  FLETOHEB.  199   . 

-difficult  wi^ ^licaU^V^  {'^''fP'-  ^t  the  leaBtoa|tBUaof  bong-. 
"'Ij^Oienlljwid  pdMio^y  tiefttedi  is  the  vXatta  itwlf,  ftn^  ^bat, 
-  ' eviallQ il^it  life,  it  na  be. 


-       S(xrmQN  ■BE^mtasT  and  bletoher.  -   i    - 

. .  ■  SewMtf  §  Preiaco.     1750,  ■  *  .       ' 

ni«  £iiig  Add  TSo  Siag!  tob^  is  eztr^mely  spirited  id  all  it«.  cbtftetens ; 
Arbiiow'bDldk  npamirror  to  bU  men  of  virtamu  pTuitiplea.bat  Tioleat 
'pudnta;   -HeaoahekrMitlrai'e,  tii.(n««magnAiimity,*iid  pnde,  p&tiene* 

.  ■ad.Affj/^uttlwew  «iul  rigin',  ehsitil^  ai)d  iD(iMt,uidiBone  of  Uie.&Be^t 
'  nuxtnres'i^r  lirtues  u^d  vic'eB  tbat.snjpoet  Lbb  drawn,  ii«. 

'  tTHESs  (oe  among  the  eadl^  instanees  of  the  abj^it  Mste-U 
vbicb  psychology  had' Bunk  from  the  reign  of  OfaatWl.  totkd  - 
^  middle  -oT  tite  preseilt  leigii  of  Geoige  in< ;  and  tivea  nbw.it  il, 
■   btrtgwrt 'a,'W&Mng.  '-■.-     - 

■  lb.  Seward|i,  crtpparijop  of  Julia's  speech  in  Hie'^^  GeH-.- 
tltmeil  of  VwMiBi^witiT,  last'scehe— :  ', 

"   Wb^w",  twie  Atudae  pawiaQuig,  Aa.  -    - 

«i&  A<{»&tia'R sgeeeh, in  the Hdd's  Tragcd]^—  .        '    -. 

lEftaudnpMi  tlie  B«fl4>eacih  uoT,^'  Act  it  '' 

and  preference  of  the  latter. 

'    It  iis  strange  to  take  an  incidtditat  pamage  of  ena  vriter,  in- 
t^idod  only  for  a  subordinate  part,  and  eoAipare  it  irith  the  same 
thOngKt  in-another  writer,  -vha  bad  obosen  it  for  a  jnbniiiient  Mtd 
.'prmoipalfignre-  ,  - . '. 

Ib<  Steward's  preference  of  i^phimBo'B  poiswing  in  A-  TKfe  for ' 
a'Uonlhj  en:t  i:  Be.  li  to  tbe. passage  in  King  John,  tot  v-  to.  7,-^ 

tbiaon'd,illferel  dead,.for»o«^o«»toffl  ... 
'Ur.  SeVaidl  Un  "Seward  !  yon  may  be,  and  I  tiust  ysii  are,  an   . 
aDg«I ;  but  ypuirwe  an  aaSi  '  ■■■-'■' 


.  &ei7T«ederof  .((9(a  willseehoTnipavrtliiaisto  Qu 
BhakEpeara 

Of T(iiat  taste?  -    . 


.i,C,oi">'^li;. 


lb.  SMrnrd'i  elunfimdon  of  the  p)ayB  :-— 

Siudf'Uoivdeiu  Thocau;  the  Chances,  B«ggu'j|  Bnsb,  and  liw 
Pilgrim,  should  have  heea  .placed  in  the*Tery  fint  cUu  !  But  ih» 
"whole  attempt  ends  in.  a 'wful  &iliire. 


HABS3SB  0(MiS!BSDi.TORT  FOEU  ON  TLETOBSX. 

rd  hava  K  ■!»«  of  wit  aanTok'd,  irUah  hatk 

A  jieiwr  tfl  tikanpoDoommoo  Wth: 

'  Tia  is  an  ina^i^iif'that  modilyi»g  of  qoantily  by  empbaui, 
'  ,wi;tlioDt  "trhich.  oui-  elder  .poets'-  can.  nut  be  scanned.  'Power,' 
here,  instead  of  being  on*  iohg  syllable — pow"*— inast  bo  sound- 
«d,aot  indeed  OS'S  ^mde^noryet-as  ateochee;  buta» — "u; — 
the  fint  syllaUe  ia-li.        \         :  . 

We.  canr  indeed,  Aevpreicpect  an  anth^tic  edition  of  our  eld^ 
.tliamatic  povti  .{far  in  'l^ose  times  a  drama  was  a  poem),  nntU  . 
some  maA  undertakes  ^e  woi^,  who  has  studied  .the  philosophy 
of  caetts.     This  has  been  fijunid  fhe  main  torch  of  sound  lestorv 
tii$n  in  tfaa  Gre^  dramatista  l^  Bentley,  Porson,  and  their  Ibl- 
loweni—hoWiiuicb  more,  then,  hi  writers  in  our  own  language  ! 
It  is  true  that  qasntity,  an  aJmpiat  iron  law  with  the!Greek,  b  in 
Bngliah  rather  a' snli^tic.t  fbi  a  peculiarly  fine  ear,  than  any  law 
ex  even  rule ;  biit,  thep,  instead  «(f  it,  v6  tjave,  first,  accent ; 
...secondly,  emphasis;  and  lastly,  retatd'ation,  and  acceleration  of 
the  timet  of^Uablea  according  to.^the  meaning  of  the  words,  tho 
posdou  tlut  accompanies  .tbemi  and  even  the  Gbaiaeter  of  the 
persbnthat-nseatlietq...  With  .due  attention  to  these, — ahoye  all, 
to-that,  which Tfltjiitres  the  naiwt  attention  and  the  finest  taste,  the 
^^chaiacter,  Kaa«nger,  for  example,  might  l>e  tednced  toa  rich 
and  yet'  regular .  motive.     But  then  the   regula  must  be  first 
known  ;-^-thoagh  I  ^ill  venture  to  say,  that  he  who  does  hot  find 
'  a  line  (not  ooixupted)  of  Slasainger-s  flowto"  the  time  total  .of  a  - 
.;trimet^e^talectic  iajo^lc  v^etse,  l\as  not  read  it  alight.  .  But  by 
'   'nrtue  of  the  lidt  principle— 'the  retardatioh  or  acCelenUion .  of 
time — we  have  ibo  proceleusmatio  foot  u  u.  u  u,  and  the  disfon- 
daw—' — '~~-^-~^,  npt  to  mention  the  chonMnhui,  the  ionio),    . 
poftitiR,  and  QjutritesJ    'Since '^DtydaUi  the  metre  vf  our  poets  leads 
'  to  the  sense  :  in  our  elder  and  more  gfenuine  bards,  the  senses  in- 
cluding-the  jasaien,  leade  to  the  m^tre;     Read,  even  Donne's 
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ntirai'u  hn  meant  them  to' be  nnd,  and-,  as 'the  laaae  And 
psBsion  demand,  uidTtai  will  find  in  the  lines  &  manly  hatnumy. 


UFB  OFFLBTOBliB  INBTOCEDALE^  EOmON. '  leil!  ' 

This  i«  true,  if  true  at  all,  cmly  hefOTe  a  court  ef  critioiBoi, 
which  jodgefl  one  scheme  by  the'  laws  of  another  and  a  direise 
use,  ^la^peaie'B  plots  liaVe  theil  gwn  .laws  ot' n^i(/<s,'and  ao- 
ooidiDg  to  these  they  aie  i^gqlar.  - . 

JUJI^mAGEDT. 

Acti.    The  metDcal  anangement  is  moit^oTenly  fhionghioat. 

iSlrat.  Ab  well  M  mntqiw  ran  b«,  A&  ..      ' 

Mtdalltha,t  follovt  to  '  vlioisietnin'd'— ii.pius^Uank'yene,. 
and  falls  eanly  into  it.  . 

lb.-  -^leeoh  of  Matins  ;^ 

;   ■■      ..    ThflMioftMjd'ultwiirattsrenotftff n»f 

Thetttnuamiutbedui]Vaiul'l^«^^iAv'd,   '  ■_"..■ 

,Th»t;itir»iojbl9<d;  ■ndthealaanMmUiMntt.    "."  ■     y     r 

■  What  BtxaKge  seLf-trnmpetera  and  ttngnejiullia*  all  &e.  bnuw-' 
soldiers' of  Beanmojit  and 'f^Mdier'^re!'  .Jet  lam  lidined'to' 
tiiinlc  it  was  the  fs^on  of  the  age  ^ni  the  Sddier's  speech  in  - 
the  Counter  8cu^ ;  uid  deeiier.tb^'tIie&d)ioliS.<nd\P.did  - 
not  fathoU'         ■..''■''■■-■.'■'■-.-''       '  '  '  ' 

tb.1^>eediofI^Bippi)s;— I-  : 

,' .  T^  hit  UiMlady      ■   .  ,. 

■Wsaa  diwontaito4  TriUi  her  wftt'ry  ^es 

Bent  Ml 'tlu  earth,  Aft  '  -  ■  '■   '.'.   ■ 

Opiduitas  Sbakspsare  was,  and  of  his  <>p<^enoe  pHdigBt,  be 
yet  would  iuA  have'pattMs  ex^msiWpieee  of  postry  In  ibti 
. .  momh  of  a  no-characteTr  or  u  addressed  to  a  Hdaildtu.    I  wid> 
that  B.  and  F.  bad  wriltea  poems  instead  nf  ^ragediest      ' 


"flOa  NOTKa  OH  BfcAUMCWT  iSD  TlXNJHXa. 

'lb.  ■■■/■'"■■.■ 

'  JM.,  I  mi^t  run  fierealy ,  not  more  haitilj, :  - 
■   '■   TfpoB  my  foa.   ■ 
H«ad 

.  I  nigl^  TiiLfi  mAv  fifiro«^,  not  mon  bittlijf ,-r 

lb.- %eeoh  ^^f^tutax :— «  ;  -: 

Office  I  I  would  t  could  pnt  it  offl  lam  ion  I  evt*t  qiute  llmm^  nij 

ofBoat      ■■■■".;;,  ■  ■  '-" 

-  The  syllable  £if  reminds  ihe  testy  itateua&o  oiim  robe,  and  he 
isarnes  ,on  [Wimage-        '  ■        .'     ',■,-■' 

lb.  €^^each  of  Malaotiiu : —  ■        ■     '  .     - 


.  — 'Would  tW  Woo*     ■   ■_"■  ■ 

^oflDlooctthat  IliaTelo«tiDflgbt,'te 


AU  B..and  F.'e.  geneTfJa  are  jnigilists,  or  evt^I^bten,  that 
boast'of  theit  bottom^and'c^  the  cforef  IJieyhaWihed.'  . 
.  Ib^  The-MasflHe ; — -Oiolfcia'a  ^)eech  :-^     ' 

■    ■  ,   .  But  l%illpTBagrpftter  st»(eandglOTy,   '. 

■    And  rska  to  time  a  noir«  raemor}'' 

CffWbat.th'we  loTBfBsrt  ". '  '  .  '■■  .' 

I.Boepectthat' nobler,'  pronoaBCed  as 'nobiler'—' u — ,  vis  the 
poet's  word,  and  that  the  accent  is  to  be  placed  (m  the  penijti- 
mate  of '  memtiiyi' ■   As  to  tije  passag*^— ■ 

'  7et,  wUle  our  laign  laeti,  let  us  Btret^  our  power,  ia. 

tempved  fimn  the  text  of  Cinthia'a  speech  by  these  foolish  eiutars 
as  unworthy  of  B.  andFJ — the  first  ei^ht  Ubbs  are  not  'worse,  and 
.  the- laM  couplet  ui.co|hpai&bly  better,  than  the  stsnz^.  retahiJed. 
.AotU.   Ajnintor's  speech  : — :  ■■'. 

.  '  ■  ■  bh,  tbou  bast  Dam'd  a  word,  ^t  wip«a  avsj 
AU  thon^ts  reroigelul  I  la  that  sscred  nam^ 
.'"niekiiig,*tIiei«l)Matwror;   ■    -  ■  .      .   '; 

It  is  worth  Ooticing  that  of  the  three  greatest  tragedianB,  ICat- 
stBger  wfts  a  democrat,  Beauniont.  and -Fletohei  the,  most  serrilQ 
Jure  divino  royalists,  and  Shslkspeaie  a'  philesopher ;  if  aught 
penonal,  aauistocrat.  ■    '/, 


KOTXa  ON-  raUTTVOirr  AJO)  tloiobxb. 


AcfiT.    speech  of  Tignnes  :—       -    .  :     ^  '  , ' 

SIm,  thatfivgat  ttia  greatoMB  or  Eier  g^ief 
'     And  niMriei,'  tlut  ravrt  follow  Budi  ntwl  jwiwijinii     ''    '     ■     ; 
EbdLcM  ud'wild  m  wota^  t  ^     . 

.  .  SEWiL&s's  note.and  suggestion  of'  in.'.  ;  ■ 

It  would  be  Eunnaing  to  le^n  from  soine- exiitlng  finefid  of  llr. 
Sewaid  what  he  meuit,  ts  rather  dreuiied,  in  this  note.  It  is 
certaii^y  a  difficult  passage,  of  which  there  are  two  solutions  ;~— ' 
ime,  ^at  the  writer  was  somewhat  mora  injudidoas  than  imual ; 
— die  o^ieti  that  he  was  very,  very  much  more  profeond'  and 
Kiaksperi&a  than  .usual.  -    Bewatd's '  emendation,  at  all  events,  is 

.  rigfat  sod  ohyiout.    Were  itA  passage  of  Shakspeutti  {-should  not . 
hentate  to  intetpr^  it  as  a  ohancteristic  of  !pignuies'  state  of  ' 

.  mii^i  dialilpng  the  very  virtues,  and  therefore  haltcomlaously  lep-. 
lesenling  diem  as  meie  products'  of  the  violeucp  of  .the  sex  in  - 
genMal  in  aU  tiiak  whinis,  si)d  y6t  fbioed  to  admite,  and  to  fed 
and  to  ezprew  -gratitude  ibi^the  exertjou  in  his  own  mstiuiios. 
Tii«  incomNstenqy  of  the  passage  would  he  the  cosBst^iqr  qf  ib»  ' 
author.     But  this  i?  abqre  BeaompBt  and  £leto£er.  ,^   ' 


THE  SOO^^IFUL  lADT- 
et's  speech  :-^ 


D|hj  I  tar  thia  imuiqtiie  mj  guarten  hi  medltatioiu,  vows,  and.  woo'd  Imf 
La  herdoal  epiitles  t  TAA I  ezpoimd  tiie  Owl,  qnd  mdata^ej  wiili  Isbu^ 
tuid  e^KnBfii^Uie  reoollection  of  thoee  tboiuBud  pieeefi,  ccmmp'd  in  celtan 

and  tobnooo^hopB,  of  that  dot  bontired'  SugUeluasD,  iTic  Broof^toiit  ia. 

■■  Sthanqe,  that  neither  l&i.  Theohald,  nor  Mr.  Seward,  should 
have  seen  that  this  mock  hwcdc  speech  is  iii  fiiU-iboathed  Uank  ' 
vene1  Had-they  seen  this,  they  would  have  seen  that  'quar- 
teis'  is  a  substitution  of  the-.players  for  '  quires'  or  '  squares'  (ihat 
is)  of  paper ;—      ' 


Oangnme  my  quires  in.  medttations,  rows, 
'  And  woo'd  her  in  heKiesl  epitUw.  (w) ' 


,  '^•"'Sl'^ 
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!niey  ongbt,  likewiae,  to  havp  seen  that  the  abbreviated, '  Ni.  Br.' 
of  the  text  wm  prppeily  '  Hi.  Dr.'/— tt&d  that  Uiohael  Drayton, 
not  Ificholai  Braughton,  is  hera  lidiculed  fbi  hia  po«tn  The  Qwl 
tuid  hifl  Henical  Bpiatlw.  (dd) 

lb.  Speech  (rfYouDgei  Loveless':—    ' 

KUhlikAMiw'wjiie.    Tlwa  doat  not  ■«•  ma  mpT'd,  J>e> 

Tbeaa  EdHon. ought  to  have  learnt,  that  icaioe  an  imtanee 
oeeon  in  B.  kad  F.  ef.a  long  speech  not  in  metze.  Thii  la  plain 
dtaring  blank  veiw.    . 


THE  CUSTOM  OP  THE  COUHTET.       " 

I  CAjl  not  bat  lihink;  that  in  a  oountry  conqnixred  by  &  nobler 
-  race  Hito  the  natives,  and  in  which  the  latter  b«csme  villaini 
and  faendamen,  thia  euatom,  lex  mercheta,  may  have  been  intny 
duced  for  wiae  purpoaes— fia  of  impronng  Hlo  Iwebd,  lenening  the 
antipathy  of  :difiei^nt  lacei,  and  producing  a  Mew  btmd  ef  relti- 
tionahip  betWC^  ttib^Iord  and  the  tenant,  who,  aathe  ddeat 
bom,  would,' St  leait,  have  a  cliance  ef  l«ing;  and  «.  prolmtality 
of  being  thoi^t,  ^.  krrd'e  C^nld.  In  the  West  Indite  it  cnn  not 
bav«.  theae  ejects;  becitiise  the  tnolatto  is  marked  by  nature  dif- 
;'  ferent  fro^  the  p.ihsr,.  and  beoalise  there  is  no  bond,  no  lew  fo 
^ustfHtt,  htit  of  mere  debaucheiy.  181$. 
.    Aoti.  M..  1,-itutiUo's.^raeclt ;~ 

7et  if  you  play  acd)  Qdr  play,  AtL 

Evidentlytd  betruiffpoMd  Bad  riadthua:-^ 

'  T^tfyoaplsr  Dot  &ir,  aboTe  board  tM, 

'.  rn  tdl.'youvhiiT- 
FTe  a  (oollelt  engiiie  ^e  r— I  Bay  no  mora —  '■-.  ■ 
fibt  jfj^nir'HoaiM'BgQtiace  Qot  cnduotadi—           .      '     '. 

,  lioendotd  aa^' the  coir^  metre  «iFS:  and  F.ia.— A&r  morelKw 
leaa,  aiid  yet  fat  leashaj^y,  iinitaii(»i  of  the  rhythm  ot  animated  . 

~.  ti^  in  ieal  life  thftn  Massinger'a-=-«tiU  it  i»  madft  worae  ^&n  it 
really  is  by  ignorance  of  the  halve*,  thirds,  and  two  thirds  of  a 
.  lins  which  B.  and  F.  adBpted  btfta  th»  Italian  and  Spaniib  dnni- 
ttisti..  .I^huain  SutiMo'a  ^aeoh  :-r- 


J;,lc 
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Tlioiigh  IcoufeM 

Any  man  would  desire  to  luvi  her,  and  by  toj  BkMBi,  A&  '   . , 

Conect  tbe  whole  padeage — 

nkongfa  I  ooiileei 

Aay  man  voold 

Deiire  to  have  her,  and  hf  any  nuani. 

At  anj  rate  too,  jet  this  cohhdod  hangnun 

11)at  bftth  whipt  off  a  thooBand  maids'  bu3a  already — 

Hut  be  abonld  glean  the  harreat,  ititikM  in  my  itomadi  1 

In  all  comic  metrei  the  gulping  of  short  syllablei,  andtliettb 
bieviation  of  syllables  ordinarily  long  by  the  rapid  joonunciqition 
of  eagerness  and  vehemence,  are  not  K  much  a  liiMnse,  as  a  law 
— ft  faithful  copy  of  nature,  and  let  them  be  read  characteristi- 
cally, the  times  will  be  fonnd  nearly  equal.  Thus  the  thiea 
words  marked  above  aiak«  a  choriam^us -^-v  u-i-,  or  perhaps  a  . 
peeon primus — uuu  ;  a  dactyl,  by  virtuaof  comic xapldity,-beiDg' 
only  equal  to  an  iambus  when  distinctly  pronounced.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  B.  and  F.'s  works  might  be  safely  correbted' by  a^t- 
tention  to  this  rule,  and.  that  the  editor  is  entitled  to  trHnaposi- 
tionji  of  all  kinds,  and  to  not  a  few  omissions.  For  th^  rule 
o(  the  metre  once  lost — what  was  to  restrain  the;  aotoig  from 
iDterpolation  ? 


THE  ELDER  BBOTHEB. 


Act  i.  ic.  2.  Charles's  speecli  :— 


—7m-  what  aMicerns  tiD^;^   - 
Who  better  am  deliver  it  than  TirgU  ' 
Ki  hia  Georgios  I  and  to  core  joor  herds,. 


Fletchek  waa  too  good  a  scbi^  to  fall  into  to  groM  a  bllin-  . 
der,  aa  Ueiirs.  Symplon  and  Colman  snpitose.    ftead  the  |mw- 
sage  thus: — 

— Pot  what  OMioerni  tilltge, ,  .'■  ' 

Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Tlrgil    ... 
£)  his  OicrgiM,  or  to  aDreyOBr  herdi;  ,    . .     -  ■ 
{Wjt  Bneolioi  are  a  maater-piece).    Bat  wjuo,  te 

Jealous  of  Virgil's  htnwr,  be  is  afraid  lest,l>y![efeatiig  io  ^ 
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Creorgicd  olpne,  he  miglit  be  undentood  u  oniklnaliaiig  ttw  pt<i*-  ' 
ceding  work.     'Not  ihat  I  do  Dot  &dimn  tba  Bqoolici^  too,  in- 
their  way  : — But  when,  &o.' 
Act  iii.  ac.  3.  Ch&rles'a  ipeech  ; —  : 

— She  hiB  B  G)o«  lupka  lllnaitary; 
'ni««(or)rafm«liMTew.)iiwk*,T«C7liblMr,    .'   ' 

BewaidiMcU  'glory ;' 'and  [Hteobald quotes  &nnI1ulacte»— 

Tlat  rwli  tbo  «tory  of  a  wooiui'i  ibcef—  ■    , 

I  can  make  eense  of  this  passage  as  little  as  Mr.  Seward ;— ^-the' 
passage  from  Flillaster  is  nothing  to  the  purpttse.  bislead.i^ 'a  ' 
■tory,'  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  proposing  '  Aitrffia.'.  (ee) 

lb.  Angellina'a  speech : — 


— Ton're  old  ai 
Andtliesliadowof  thaaarth  ulips'd  jwvjpdgmecit. 

Inappropriate  to  Angellina;  bat  one '  of-tlJA'  finect  lin^  -in  onr 
language. 

Aotiv.sc.3.  Charles's  speech : —  '      '.        :    ■     '       _ 

AndletathewioaBpart'ofttfaTtnlT  ' 

Ai  thin  ncgteoted  lanA  i^tfBefiMtf Umft  .  ..  .; 


Sewaid'a  note,  and  reading— | . 

— WLitenam  of  naqMk' 
Ton 


K'oiuense!  ''Whiteuefls  of  name' isio.appSsilioniib-' tfaflseiionB  . 
part  oflife,'  and  means  a  deservedly  pnre  repitation;.     The  fol~-, 
lowing  line — 'Yon  must  be  mine!*  means — 'Though  I  do  ndf 
enjoy  you  to-day,  I  shaJl  hereafter,  and  without  reproach.'  {ff) 

THE  BPAmaS  ptTBAlU      "   ' 

Act  ir.  sc.  7.  Amaranta's  speech: — .  *  ' 

ADdstinipnsh'd'himMi,  uhebadbewtfitiniiif.   '  ' 

Peskats  the  true  word  is  '  oonnihg,'  df&t  is,  leuning,  or  read-  . 
ing,  and  therefore  inattentive.       '~   "  '■..'''. 
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WIT  ^nTHOUT  McarpT.     . 
Art  i.  TtQ^tineVipeech :— .  ■ 

Ooe  vithout.mbatance,  An.     , 
:    The  .present  text,  and  that  prgposed  by  Sevaid,  are  ejntdly 
vile.'    r  have  eodeaiTored  to  make  the:  liuu  seme,  though  fhe 
whole  is,  I  HURpect,  idcilrabla  esi^pt  by  hold  conjectural  refomm- 
tion.'    I  would  read  thug:-^  ■  ■ 

'    Ooe without  BnlBtBBcaoftierMl^  tiiat'dwamui; 
.     ,- W^ut'tiiepleaaureofWiife,  tLai'fl  waotoo';    ; 
.  "     _  Tho'  Aehe  ysung,  ibrjfetting  it;  tho'  birj 
.-    MaUi^ber  gbfls  tfaeej-wof  liooeat  men. 
Not  her  own  admHvtioD. 


'  That's  -wantoQ,*  or,  '  that  is  to  aay,  -WsntoiuiMi/  .  '■      ' 

^ '  Act  ii.  .Talentine's  >peech.:—  „ ' 

'    Of  Iul^-ffowQ6#«efcfor:pinig  MidpaptMto—  ''    ^ 
Aiders  is  ftsyllablewBoting  tilth*  mtuurelMva,    S^mrd.' 

A  ByllabloWMitu^!     Had  tlua  Seward  ndther  ean  not  fiif- 
geiB?    Tbe£Be;i>Aiii<ffe  thah-iftaaUy'regiilBr.iunbic  hendeca- 
sylUhle. 
_;;    lb,        --"    ■■;■  , 
'.'.■■  Withoii«m«nBstisfie[^wiUionejr^gmded; 
WiULCDQ  fidtl^  MM  epnteii^  one  bad ; 
.i4;«4  iheKuAMUu^iNfeiprteerrcs  tlM.&nM  autliMiM;' 
A  widow  i^'ia     -  ,    ,      ■- 

la  '  apaid'—^onteDted— tbo^  obwlete  for  B.  aadF.?    If  iiotrV*-  - 
.-might  read-it  dioB  :— 

'   OoDteiit  with  me  fiuth,  witli  one  bed  apidd,    '  '    .      ' 

She-mBkH  tb»  wife,  preaerveB  fhe  &nie  aodiinH; 

Or  it  may  bfr^ 

—with,  one  tawd  ajnid— 

that  is,  satiaEed  with  one  sel  of  children,  in  oppontion  tor— 

'A  widow'ia  a  Qliri»tma«-boz,.d»; 

DcdiBan^l  note  on  Seward'a  attenwt  V>  pnt  thfil  pisf  iitt»rn«rHH 

.■■■■-■.":  -■-,.  ■.'    Ch^';!.'- 
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Xlie  editors,  and  thedi  couUaaporuiiM  in  general,  were  ^no- 
rant  of  any  but  the  regulai.  iiiobio  vetae.  A  study -of  the  Aiu- 
tophanio  and  Plautiiia  iaeties  vould  Iiave  enabled  tftem  to  reduce 
3-  and  F.  tiuonglioutmto' metre,  except  where  pioae  is  real^iur 
tended. 

,    THB  HDMOftOira  LIpfrFl^aUHT.  ■     ■ 

.Aeti-Be.t.    geictond  ApabasaadtK'B  speech  :^   . 

JAt*  to  nuulj  brother  tiillowa,  tom  tog«tiier, 
Alu^.ctirliag  up  your  foamhig  creata,  defied,  Ao. 

This  wotk  than  superfluous  '  liJw'  is  very  like  aa  mterpoladcui 
of  some  matter  «!*  fact  critie — ail  pas,  prose  atgi(e  venenum.  /The   . 
'your'  iQt^e  next  line,  inEtead.of '.their,'. is  likewise  youis.Uj:. 
'Critio!  ■  ■'  ;■  ',  '-,'.' 

Acitii.  so;l.    Tizoon's' speMh :-—-      , 

■  Anlpthw.of  a  new  Hvy-will  be  kidVd  a^   .  ' 

WennnbsutpMt  Uitpoeta-iriot^ 'of  aiiev;^!^'-  ^immedisfelfaAer,- 

— ^TSBiemay    ■   "      -;  -.  ■  ^ 

^idlhulnHtotDrjiel^ensa^y. 

FOTihisTBjy  i9a»ntImoiethMsu^eotthecoiLti»7-'  ,  . 
lb',  sc.  3.    Speech  of  Lemappe  r-^     ■  " 

m  put  her  into  action  CJi:  a  woMcaat  , 

Whtft  TTp  oalt  a  fidiug-hablt,— eoiue  mastuahdreas. 


TUB-  WAP  LOVER..      .     . 

Aotiv.    tfalque  <^  beastp :^ 

^Jtiajfoodly'tre^  ■    '    ■        ^ 

r     ■  Aii.ia£ffl.tli*t  •t8lgfe*l>«(oMbwl«4rj' 

Wither'd  st  root:  tbi^  fer^ln  boutd^t.iroi^  .' 
.  A  gnunblinj  lawyer:  4i 

Heek  mult  hare  been  omitted  aline  rhyming  to'lieej'.ajtd 
th* intidaof  the iMXtrlJne Iuito bem  tnuUippsed:~f-     ;      .    >  . 
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—  llii  goodly  tree. 
Which  Imfieu,  and  otteia'd  tnth  mou  jiom  ite. 
An  niher  tide,  tbkt  'for«  bl*  lad;  grew, 
Vitber'dRt  roct:  tliw,for  beoonldnot  woo.Ae. ' 


THE  LOTAL  SDBJEOn 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notic«,  and  yet  haa  not  been,  1 .1>elie^ 
noticed  hitlierto,  what  a  marked  difierence  there  eziata  in  the 
dramatic  miters  of  the  EUzahetho-Jacobffiaa  age — (Slercy  «n 
me  !  what  a  phrase  for  '  the.  writers  during  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.!') — in  respect  of  their  political  opinions; 
Shakspeare,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  himself  asd  alone,.giye9 
the  permanent  poUtics  of  hnman  nature,  and  the  only  predileic- 
tion,  which  appears,  shows  itself  in  his  contempt  of  mobs  and 
the  populaoy.  SI assinger  is  a  decided  -Wbig ; — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  high-flying,  passive- obedience  Tories.  .  The  Spaaisii' 
drnmatists  furnished  them  witii  this,  as  with  many  otlm  ingre-  . 
diunts.  By-the-by,  an  accarate  and  iamiliar  acquaintance  with 
all  the  produftiaim  of  the  Spanish  stage  prerioosly  to  1620,'iB.  tin 
indii^peii^ablt:  qualification  Ort  an  editor'of  B.  and  F.;— and  With, 
this  quatifioation  a  most  interesting  and  instruetive  edition  might 
be  given.  This  edition  of  Colman'e  (Stockdale,  1811)  is  below 
criticism. 

In  metre  B.  and  F.  are  inferior  to  Shakspeare,  on  the  ode 
hand,  as  expressing  the  poetic  ^art  of  the  drama,,  and  to'Massin- 
ger,  on  the  otheri  in  the  ait  of  reconciling  metre  with  the  natural 
rhythm  of  conversation, — in  which,  indeed,  Hassinger  is  auriTallod. 
Read  him  aright,  and  measure  by  time,  not  syllables;  ajiid  no 
lines  can  be  more  legitimate, — none  in  which  the  substitution  of 
equipollent  feet,  and  the  modifications  by  emphaw,  are  managed  . 
with  such  exquisite  judgment.  B^  aiid  F.  are  ftmd  of  the'  twelva  - 
syllable  (not  Alexandrine)  tine,  as — 

Too  manj  fears  tii  thought  too:  and  to  noarishtlioM —  . 

This  has,  often,  a  good  effect,  and  is  one  of  the  .vurietie*  laoft' 
eomnon  in  Shakq>eare. 


■  .C".oo>.^.lc 


HOnS  OH  BSADICONT  AWD  IXBTCHZB. 


RUXE   A  WIFE  AlTD  HAVE  A  WIFTt 
Act  liL    Old 'Womaa^B  speech  : — ' 

— I  fear  ba  villlmo<ft  aj.  ' 
.  Sr^at  4Mt  tot  Ijittg. 

Kb.  Sbwa&d  diicards  the  woids  '  for  Ij^ng,'  beoauae  'xaoe^ol. 
the  thingB  spolie  of  Estifania  aje.tTiie,.wit}i  only  a  little  exagg^e-' 
latjon,  and  because '  they  destroy  ta\,  appeuance  of  measiu^-'  • 
Colmaa's  Note.  '  ■ . 

Mr.  Sewaid  had  fais  brains  out.  The  humtjr  lies  iu  JEl^lifani&'a 
having  ordered  the  Old  Woman  to  tell  Jliese  tales  of  her ;  fc^ 
though  an  intriguer,  she  a  not  lepreaebted.aa  other  than  abatte  ;' 
and  as  to  the  metre,  it  is  perfectly  Cori^t  -  -  , 

lb.  ."■>■■.  -.  ■:- 


The  meaning  is :  ' It  iihall  be  a  better  way, fiis^j-vas  iti»  . 
I  will  not  give  it,  or  any  that  you  in  your  jmatat  mood  would 
wish.'  .  , .  '   ■ 

THE  L4WS  OF  OANDT,    '  '.      '  '    .  .    ' 

Acti.    Speech  of  Ueljtiu :: —  '       , 

WIiou  iiuolaioe  and  never-yet  matdt'dprida  ' 

Oanby'iio  charMter  be  wdlexprMi'd,   - 

Bat  k  ber  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.  ;   ,,..  . 

ColmAn's  note.  ',  -     ■ 

The  poet  intended  no  allusion  to  the  Word  '  Eiota'  its«lf ;  but 

aays  that  her  very  name,  'the  proai  Erota,'  became  a:charaoter' . 

and  adage ;    as  we  say,  a  qtiixote  or  a  Brutus :  bq  to  say  fin 

■  Erota,'  expressed  female  pride  and  msolenca  of  besu^. 
lb.     Speech  of  AntinbuB ; — 

Of  my  peonliat  honors,  not  defirM 

From  imxeMajy,  bnt  porohaa'd'  with  n^  bfood.-r 

The  poet  doubtless  wrote  ^ successary.'  which,  tfaou^.sot. ; 
adopted  in  our  language,  vould  be,  on  many'oceaaloiU)  da  btfre,  . 
a  mndi  mon  sig^iifioant  phrase  than  aneeAry.  ■     .. 


.  THE- UnrjiE  PBEkOH  1AW1ER.-.  ■  .-     .. 
Act  i.  Be.  1.    Dinlult'B  Epeedi.':-^.     ' 

Are  you ' 
No  mote 

"  Seward  nads  t-'—  .    ■    "    , 

■■   .'  Are  yon  becmue  a  patron  too  (  -Soh  hnj 

Baiuyi/ttbeinfontiingihit-tpMehf    l^aoewoDCv  io.. 

If  otu^eotnral  emendation,  like  this,  be  allow^ed^-w^  oi^ht  vestr 
tuie  to  read, —  ■      .  -  . 

Are  yon  beocHneapab^  to '«)•«»  fww/ ' 

or,  ',.■.■■-.■■ 

*         Are  yon  beconia  a  patron  t    TU  amv  OfM. . 
-lb.  (gg)       ■'■-'■ 

JXn.  Thoo  vouldit  notmUiiiglj  .  -  . 

lire  A  protested  .poward,  or  be  oalTd  Mie.f 

(3«T.  Xorda  we  bat  worda.     ...;■.• 
,■  IHn.  Kor  70uld«t  tliou.take  a  Woir  I  '     .. 
i'-@ffirai:d*B'aote>  ._  -      -.  ,■ 

'^  Qit^Kt^Ui  .'Dlnaat-BeeB-througb Gleitmoot'^  gravity,  and 
..  ikp  t^t'is.  to-  ei^iUtii  it.  '  Vfoz3^  ore  bnt  irords,'  Ja  tbe  Ui(t 
.  Miuggle  tif  ^ected  mpiality^ 


■'-■■-■  ^'  TAtfiHTIlftAB..--  -:;,      —  ■' 

,Aoti.Bo.-3.  ;■  -'■,,."-■■;  ■.-''-     "■. 

It'  is  a  rqal  trial  of  charity  to.  read  .tliis .EoenQ.with  tolnal^e^ 
,  temper  towards  Flflteher.     Soireiy  alaTisli-- «)  reptilfr-^aiethe 
feeliiigi;Bjid  sentimeats  represented  aa.dnties.     And  yet.remeni-   - 
IxHrlie.wasabiBhop'aKia.Biid  die  du^  to  God  waji  the  snppcwed 

Peisonals,  including  body^  lieuse,  home,  and  religion ; — ^property, 
■nbordiiiatioh,  and  intex-conlmiliiity ; — ^tbeie  are  tii.i  fondamentala 
of  soctoiy.  I  mean  here,  ieli^(»L  negatively  taken.-T-mthat  the 
,  person  be  not  compelled  to  da  t>r  fitter,  in  reUtioa  of  tlie-sonl  to 
'  God,  what  would  be,  iii  that  peiton,  a  lie ;— «uch  .as  to  force  » '■'_ 
man  tojgt)  to  church,- or  to  sweat  that:  be  beljeviu  ^whai  he  doei' 
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Bot  believe.'  SeUgion,  pentirely  tak^n.  m&y  be  ^  great  and  nee^ 
ful  piivjlsge,  but  can  not  be  a  rigbt.'^vere.it.ffff  thisonlydiatjt 
ean  not  be  pre-4^nied.  The  grqnad  of  this  distinction  betweaii 
n^ativ»an<i  pontive  teligiMi,  aa  a Kxnal  lighti  la  plain.  No  oim 
of.my  fellow-feitixeiu  ia  encroadied  on  by  my  not  declaring'  to,  him 
irtiat  I  believe  leepeodng  the  Bupei-senBual ;  but  should  every 
man  be  entill6d  to  preach  agaloat  the  pjeachei,'  .'who  could  hear 
any  ^«a«hei?     Nov  it  it  difie^nt  in  raepeot  of  loyalty,     ^hera 

■  yre  ha.w  positive  ligbts,  bat  n6t  negative''  lights ; — for  every  pre- 
tended, begative  would,. be  in  .ejEIebt:  a  positi've  ; — as  if  a  soldier 
had  a  right  to  keKp'(«-himeelf,  whether  he  would,  or  would  not, 
figbt.. '  Now,  no  jiAe  of  these  fn^amentals  can  .  be .  rightfully 

'  attacked,  except  wb^n  the  guardian  of  ii  hai  abuaad-  it  to  Hibvert . 
one  or  more  of  the  .rott.  The  reasoa  is,  that  &e  guardian,  as  a 
fluent,  is'leaa  than.tiie  peimanetit  whifth  he  is  .to  guard.  He  is 
the  temporary  and  inutable  mean,  and  deiires  his  whole  value 

'  &bm  the  end.     In  short,  aa  robbery  is  not  high  treasoif ,  so  neithei    , 
is  every  unju«t  act  of  a'kiag  the  oniveree.    All  must  he  attacked 
and  endangered.   Wiy^  Because  the  kii^g,  as  a.  to  A.,  is  a  mean 
to  A.  or  subordination,  in  a. ^higher  setue  than  a  proprietoi,,  aa 
i.  to  B.  ia  a  mean  to  B.  or  property. 

Act  ii.  BC.  2.   ■  Claudia's  speech  :r—  .."-.<  , 
OUnuKj-jHeoeBl  ^       '       '. 

'     The  whole  pf  ^m  epeech  seems-  corrupt;  and  if  accuately 
pnnted,-^'thatu,if  the  samein  all  the  prior,  editions,  Irremedi.' 
-  able  but  by  bold  oonjeotore..    'TiUmf  tackle,'  «hOi)Id  be,  I  think. 
turtle,  lee.  ■. 

Act  iii.  sc..  1.  B.  aad-F.^'wsyB%vritea8-if  Tktueor.goodriew 
veae  a  sort  of  talisman,  or  atrange.  something,  fhat^iaigbt  be  lost 
without  the  least  &ult '  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  In  short,  their 
chaate  ladies  value  ibelt  .chastity  aa  a  matwjal  tbtng.r— not  as  an 
a<rt  or  etsteof  being;  andtbiB  mer^  thing  being  unagjnaiy, 
no  'wonder  that, adl  their  -women  are  rej^eaented  -with  the  minda' 
of  strumpets,  except  a  few  iiratiottal  humorist,  far  less  CapaUe 
af  exciting  enr  sympathy  than  a  Higdoo, 'who  has  had  a'bann 
p{  oow-brpth-  thrown  over  'him  ;—rJbr  tiuB,  though  a  debasing 
supMBtition,.i3.  stiQ  vealj^and  t^o.-  mtgbt  pi^.  the  poor  wietoh, 
though  we  can  not  help  deepiaagjiim.'  Bat  B.  and  F.'s  LuoisBi  ' 
ate  (dumsy  ficti<si&     It  is  too  pl^  that  the  autbera  had  no  one 
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idea. of  eh&Etily  as  aTirtufrtitiit  «iily«iioh- a  eonoe^itioa  u  a  blind 
m&n  might  hare;  of  the  pavrer  of  seeing,  by  haiidliag  an  vx'i  eye. 
In  Xhe'^tAeencf  Coiintb,  inde&d,  tbey  f alk  difierently ;  biititjs 
^l  talk,  Mid-nirtliing  15  real  ia  it  bill  tbe  dread  of' Itwog  aTejraU-. 
tion. '  fieAce- tbe ' iiiglitlvtl'  ecutt^urt,  between:  tiieij  vomen'(6veit 
.  ^OBe  who Hre. meant  for  Ttrtnou^  asd  Bhakipeare'K.  Soj  tar  ■ 
inafant^e,  The  Maid  in  the  illGU:— ^  woman  must  not  merely  ' 
baT6  grown  old  iiibrodieils,  but  have 'dhiickled  over  every  abonu^ 
naition  conmiitted  in  them-  with  a  rampint  aympathy  of  imagiBa- 
tion,  to  have  had  hei  fimoy  so'  dfunlc  with  the  mimitieB  of  lebhery  , 
as  this  icy  cbaate  virgin  eviitcea  hen  to  have  been. . 
-  It  would  bewolth  while'io  potehoWiDany  of  theee  playi  are 
IbuBdeii  on  rapes, — hbw  many  on~  incestiioas  paJstoiui,  and  how  '. 
■  many  on  mere  lunaeiu.  Thea  their  virtnons  Women  are  either 
crazy  Superstitions  Of  a  mece  bodilyiregalion  of  having  been  act«d 
on,  or  Htnimpela  .in  'their  .imjiginfttions  and  wishes,  or,  as  in  thn 
Maid  in  the  Mill,  betJi  St  the  Same  time.  ,, In  tlw  men;  the  love 
is  men^y  lust  in  one  Erection,— >«xclusire  preferfinse  of-. one 
ol^ect.  The  tyrant's  speeches  art. mostly  takmi  fftffli^e  montli»  ' 
of  in£gnsnt'  dmotucen  of  the  tyiaiit's  bharaoter,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of '1'  fot  *he,'  and  tte  pmjssiqh  of  the  ;nefatory  'he  .acta 
Bs  if'he  thought'  so  and  so.  t'he  only  feelings  they  can  possibly 
excite  are  disgust' at.  the  AeciusBs,'ifre^'rdBd  as  sane  loyalists, 
oi'  compassion,  if  considered  as  BedlamiteB.  So  much  fer  their 
tragedies.  But  even  th^t  comedies,  are,  .most  of  them,  disturbed 
by  the  fimtastjcaineBB,  or  grow  caricature,  of  the  peraons  or  inoi' 
d^^.  -  There  are  few  disracterB  th»t  you  can  really  like,— ^  ' 
-  (evon  though  you  should  b a ve  erased  iWtn'your  mind  all  thafilth 
"  i^hich' bespatters  tW  ni:eBt  li^aSle  of . thejnV  as  Pinieto-'in  The  ' 
.  Island  PfineesB  for  biBtance)-~eearcely  one  whom  you-oah  love. 
How  different  thisfrom-Sbaks^ai^,  who  makes  mte'  have  %' 
sort  of.  speaking  afisotion  ;evea  fer  hw  Barnardines ; — .v^btwo  Vmj- 
.  lagos.  and  Richards  are  awiltl,  and  by  the  counteracting  "power 
of  {Hofdnnd  mtdlect^  i^deted  fearful  rathpr  tjiwi  hateful ; — and 
«Ten  the  exceptioas,  as  Goneril  and  l^gaB,.  ate  proofii  of  super* 
lative  jud^ent  and  die  .finest  njOral  tatt,  in  being  left  utter  ' 
nidDstefs,  nW&i  t^>'«ubir^cm^t^,.'andinb^ng  kept  put  of  sight 
aJi  cmob  as  pos«ble;V-they  being,  indeed,  only'  meavs  jbr-the 
.  exeitemeat  and  deepening  of  noblest  emotions  towards  the  LeUi 
.  Ccvdelia,  ftc.  and  emjiloy«l  vith  ibe  -sereTeet '  econimy!    But 
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even  Shskapeare'i  {lOMDeflB— 4]i&t  vhidi  is  re^y  lo,  ihcU^eib 
dUitly-oftlM  ineieBse  iii'modeiii  tim^sgf.Tiotoua.UBooiatuntB  with 
thin^  mdifferent-^for  there  ia  a  Jticte;of  nnumsn  coQC^vs-bleiio 
purs,  thftt/the  language  of  Hamljet  at  Opheli&'s  fe«t  loiglit  be  fi 
hfliiOileBa -rallying,  sc  pl&^^  teMin^,  of  a  shiuQe  that  wtmld  . 
«V6t  in  Paradise)-'— 4t  the  ^dnt,'  how  divene  in  kiod  ia  it  ftom 
Beaumont '  and  Fleteher'a!  Ia  ShakBpeare  it  ia  the  more  geniali- 
ties'of  sex,  merewfirds  for.  the  most  pvt,  seldom  or  never  diitilict 
images,  all  head-we^t  «ad  faiu^-dMllerieft';  there  is. no  a^iaation. 
■oi^kieed  iu  ih»  apeaher,  ..4  need  not  proceed  to- eontraid:  tiiii 
■wili -B.  and  r.    ,     _    '    •      '"-^    .  ■,, 

■;■■'■■-      ■■■;;  ■•:.  Boujx    '•/•  ■,')  '■•/ 

'  .  This  ii, -irirhaps,  the  .ritost  eaeigetie  of.  E^etchev**  tragedies,' 

Hfr-evideiltfyaimed'atK'BMv'lRiohud.III.-ili  Hollo  l-r-but  as  ia 
'. .  all  hia  other  imita.tioiM.  of  Shakspeaie,  he  was  not  philoeopher 
enough  to.bottcna  hie  origin^.  -  Thus,  in  Itollo,  he-ha£  produced 
a  raere  persfauficatioti'  of  butrageous  wickedneiB,  .vith  no  ftui'da-  - 

-mental  Aaraeteiidtic  impulaefrtfl.  pieke  either  the  tj^rant't  v/biia  , 
OT'aetibns  philoa^j^eally  jjttell^ble.  Hence  the  most  pathetis'  - 
aituationa  border  en  the  hcwiible,'  and  what  he.  meant  ibr  the  ter- 
rible, is  eithM .  hateful;  xi -fitdtjiir,  or  ludlciouB.  .The  soene  oE : 
Baldwin'a  Mptenqe  m'this. third  aof.is-  probably.tha  grandest 
working  of  paamen  in.jill  B.  and  ^.'ff-dramaa; — but  flifr  very  ' 
■nagnificenoe  -of  filitd  afiectini;  giveA.  .'to  Edith,>  in  .thia  nobis 
scene,  renderalhe  after-acene— (in  imitation  of-tme.  of  the  least 
Shaksperiaik  of  all  Shakapeaie'R  wofka,  i^.h  be  his,  the -eoene   - 

.between  Eichard.  and  , Lady  ^jine) — in  whii^  Edith  is  yielding 
to  a  few  words  and  tean,-tiot,Ciily' unnatural  but  djagtuting.'  In 
Shai^ware,  Lady  Anne  is  described  as-a  weak,  vaili,Teiy  woniaiit 
throughout.  '     ■ 

■  .Act.  i:  Bo.  L  '  '         ■'-■'■.-.'-■'    ;■■-„' 

(Tii.  He iiiqdaedthepafeitdiaraet*     ,     ,  ._   ': 

Of  agood.mui,  aiid'wilus  aotiaOB^MakluitL-    '-   ' 

This  pharaoter  of  Auhrey,  "«nd.the  whole  apirit  of  thii  and 
wveral  o^ei  plays.of.tbe.'aaiQe'aufhere,  are  intereatit^as  traita 
-tff. the  morals  which  it  wa8:ia!shionl^t«  t^achoBthe.ieignspf^. 
-  .Jairnee  I.  and  hiastioceeaor/vt^odied'aimLEtyi.tffthe^   .Stage,. 
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liulint,  laTTt  fB^uc»i — (Ul  ixmapired  ii)  enslave  the  realm.  Has- 
ungerV  plays  brcaliie  ^e  oppoute  bpirit;  SliakBpeare's  the  spirit 
sf  wisdom  which  k  for  all  agra.  By-the-by,  the  Spanish  dnuoa- 
twU-^alderon,  is  particular, — had  some  influence  in  this  reqiect,  - 
'  of  romantic  Ip^tyiD  ikt  grsatest  monsten,  as  well  as  in  the  busj 
intDgueaof  B:  andF-'s^laJTB.  .  -        . 


THE  WnJ)G608E  OHASE. 

Act  ii.  i«.  1.    BeQ£aii|s  ispeech  :t— 

-  .-  — TJiiit  wendi,  meUiiuks, 
.  It  1-wertfbiA  wen  «et  wi,  for  she  is  a/abU, 

'  '  '   If  I'lrere'bat.lufandtil  fight,  and  one  to  teacb  me. 

,  .    SrMPBON  leads  '  afiatl^,'  which  Colman  rejects,  and  says,  'tha 
'next  Hoe  «eema  to-enipice'  the  reading  in  the  text. 

.  Pity,  that  the  editor'did  not  explain  wherein  the  sense,  '  seem- 
-.ingly  enforced  hy  the 'next  line,'  oonHiBts.-  May  the  true  word  be 
'a  saUe,'  tliat  ie,'&  black  fQs,  hunt^  for  its  precious  fur.?  Or 
'at-able,'— aawe  ROw-Bay,T— '  (he  is  come^a^able  ^' 


;■,.;,•  '     -'  .4  WIFE  FOR  A  MOHTBL        ,     . 

'  AcTir;  so.  j.     Alphonse's  speed)  : — 

'<  B»tinitthe9(dd)>ear  and  thartginglioD 

-t"  lies  i^  safe  way.       ■  ,    .  % 

8ewaiii'B  note-  and  alteration  to — 

'-'..'  ~.     !TiriZ>  ttfe eold b(«ri, 4r  froAi  the  ragiiig lioD- - 

^  TbisHt.  Se ward  is  altlockhead  of  the  pioToking  species.  In 
'  his  itoh  lor coirection,  he  ibrgbt  the  words — '  lies  my  safe  way!' 
TheBearislhe  extreme  pole,  ahd  thither  he  would  travel  ovot 
di4  sp&c^  contained  hetween.it  and  '  the  raging  lion.' 


LH.-reM.,G001^lc     ' 


:Ht  KOTEB  QN  BBAUIJOHT  JJSD  FLBTOHES. 

-■•,.-  TUB  PILGEIM.  ■       ■ 

;  Act  iv.  ac,  2.      ■ 

Aunda's  inter^ew  with  her  father  is  lively,  and  happily  hit 
07;  bnt  this  acene.with  Soderigo  ia  truly  exceUeut.     Altogethn, 

■  indeed,  this  play  hdds  the  fint  place  in  B.  and  F.'i  lomaatio 
'   ektaxtaJmaeaU,  Xiiut^aitle,  which  ooUectiTely  are  theb  happiest 

-performances,  and  are  only  inferior  to  the  romance  of  Shakspeue 
iu  tfae  AsYon  Like  It.Tw^Ifth  Night,  lea. 

Alin.  To-day  you  iltall  ired  Borrow, 
vMd  fiepentauoa  win  oome bMDraroT. 

.   ■    B«ad 'Penitence,' or  else — 

''  ,    ,      B«pc(it*nM,  die  will  eome  hHnoiTov. 

THE  QUEEN  OP  OORIHTH. 

■   Actiiic.  i.- 

. .  .-IkBiaMv's  speech.  Had  the  scene  of  this  tragi-oomedy  been 
laid  In  Hindoatan  instead  of  Corinth,  and  the  gods  here  addressed 
be«i  the  yerahiioo  and  Co.  of  the  Indian  Pantheon,  this  rant 
Wmld  not  Jiare  been  much  amiss. 

In  respeot  of  style  and  Tersification,  this  play  and  the  follow* 

ing  (tf  Bonduca  m&y  be  taken  as  the  best,  and  yet  as  charac- 

.  tenstio^  speramens  of  Beaumost  and .  Fletcher's  dramas.     I  par- 

tid^aily  instance  the  first  scene  of  the  Bonducs,     Take  Shak- 

speare's  Kichaid  II.,  and  -having  selected  some  one  scene  of 

about  the  same  number  of  lines,  and  consisting  mostly  of  long 

speeches,  compare  it  with  the  first  serene  in  Bonduoa, — not  for 

'  ihe  idle  purpose  i^  finding  out  which  is  the  better,  but  in  order 

.'to  see  and  understand' the  difierence.     The  latter,  that  of  B.  and 

'    F-,  7on  will  find  a  well-an-anged  bed  of  fiowers,  each  ba'ving  its 

separate  root,  aiod  its  position  determmed  tifoiehand  by  the  will 

6i  the  gardener,^ — each  fresh  plant  a  fresh  volition.     In  the  for- 

'  mer  you  sea  an  Indian  fig-tree,  as  described  by  Milton  ; — all  ia 

'  growth,  etmliition,  j'if^Botc  ("^^-eacb.  line,  each  -word  almost,  begets 

^e .  following,  and  the  'will  of  the  writer  is  an  interfusion,  a 

continuous  agency,  and  not  a  series  of  separate  acts.     Shakspeare 

is.  &e  height,  breadth,  and  d^h  of  Genius:  Beaumont  and 

Fletthei  the  excellent  mechanism,  in  juxU^oution  and  niccw 

■  sibn,  of  talent. 


j^jgn  os'vMAxmosrr'Asi}  iletooib.  , 


,    THE  NOBLB  GENTLEMAIT. 

^  W^JuLve  die  dramatists  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.| 
ini  the  first  Clurlee  become  ahnost  obsolete,  wr^  the  ekeeptioa 
<£  Shatspeare  T'  Wh;  do'th^  no  longer  belong  to  tite  ^iglish, 
beib^  "fince  so-  pojillar?' .  Ani  why  is  Sbokspeafe  atk  exoeptioiL  ? 
— One  tbing,  among  fifty,  necesssiy  to  Uie  full  solution  is,  that 
Uiey  all  .employeii' poetry  and  poetio .  diction  on  Hupoetio  sub- 
jeets,.botli  cbaiaoters  and. ^tuations,  especially  in  theii  comedy- 
'  Now  Shakspeare  is  all,  all  ideal, — of  no  time,  ajid  thaiefore  foi  ' 
all  times,  itead,  for  instance,  Marine's  panegyric  in  the  first 
scene  of  this  play  : — 

EJMir 

Hie'  emlneiit  court,  to  tbem  that  eau  b«  irise. 

And  fasten  on  tier  blesuugs,  ia  a  mn,  Ao. 

What  caa  be  more  unnatural  and  inappropriate — (not  only  ig, 
but  must  be  felt  as  mch) — than  such  poetry  in  the  month  ,(J  a  ■ 
silly  diipe  ^  ■  In  short,  the  scenes  are  mode  dialogues,  in-  which 
the  poe^.M^ux  plays  'the  ventriloquist,  but  can  not  ke^p  down 
-  hisown.wvyof^psesdiiig  himself.'  Heavy  comi^aittts  haTe>been 
mad^iUfectiii^^^  tTkaspoaipg  oi  tkeidd  plays  by  Qibbef ;.  but 
it  uiever-  ooDuirM.  to  -tht^  critics  to  ask,  how  it  came  tbat  no  . 
om^^r^ttetdfited  toliaBspoBa  ft'oomedy  of  ShalCspesve'a.  . 


:  Ai?*  i.    Speech  of  Seleticiu : —    , ; 

Althiy  he  be  my  tnemj,  sIkhiM  any 
Of  the  gay  flies  Oitt  bus  sboat  the  oourt, ' 
,         '  jSit.to  catoh  troots  i'  Oie  Bummer,  tdlme  to, 


Co^uui's  note;   -.    /     ■ 

FsoAw  1     'Sit',  is  (HtbOT  a  misprint  fpr  '  set,'  or  the  old 'a^  .. 
still  fvovineial  ,wocd  for  !  set,'  as  Hie  paitidple- passive  of 's^'    . 
Of  '  Bet.'    'I  have  heard,  on  old  SonaersetsMre  gardener  say  :i-<^ 
"-Look,  Sir !,  I  set  ^eee  plants  here ;  those  yonder  .1  nt  yester- 
day," 

VOL.  IT.    .  K 


IIS  NOraS  ON  BUtWOlIT  AMD  FUBTOHER. 

Act  ii.     Speech  of  Arcadiiu  : — 


H«7,  BotiM  will  tveax  tbej  kve  their  mistrcM  to, 
llief  vouM  hazard  lives  and  fortanes  to  praurre 
OiM  of  her  haira  Mghter  tbaa  Bereniae'i, 
Or  jtnog  ApoUo's ;  and  jet,  after  ttu*,  Ao. 

'  Th^  woOld  hazard' — furnishes  an  anapest  for  on  tomiiM. 
'  And  yet,'  which  miut  be  read,  anyit,  is  aa  inatance  of  the  en- 
clitic force  in  an  accented'  raonosyUatle.  '  Aiid  yfit,'  is  a  com- 
plete iam&us  ;  but  anyet  ia,  like  sptrit,  a  dibrach  u  u,  trocheized, 
however,  by  the  arsis  or  £rat  accent  damping,  though  not  extki- 
guishing,  the  second. 


WIT  AT  SEVERAL  WEiPOira. 
Act  i.     Oldcraft's  speech  : — 

rm  orm'd  at  all  pdnta,  ^ 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  leelore  all  this  passage  to  metre, 

by  supplying  a  sentence  of  four  syllables,  which  the  reasoning 

almost  demands,  and  by  correcting  the  grammar.     Bead  thus  :— 

Arm'd  at  all  points  'gwost  treacheiy,  I  bold 

My  humor  firm.    I^  hving,  I  ean  see  tbee 

Thrive  bj  thy  wits,  I  shall  have  the  more  oonrsgo, 

Djing,  to  troBt  thee  with  mj  lands.  ■  If  not, 

Hie  beat  wit,  I  cao  hear  of,  carries  them. 

For  since  so  many  in  my  time  and  knowledge, 

Bieh  ehildrea  of  the  <u(y,  have  ooocloded 

For  laei  o/ itit  in  beggary,  Td  rather 

Make  a  wiie  atrsoEer  my  executor, 

Than  a  fool  son  my  hdr,  and  have  my  lands  eall'd 

AJler  my  wit  than  name  r  and  that's  my  nature  1 

lb.     Oldcraft's  speech  : — 

To  prevent  which  I  hare  soufht  out  a  match  fbr  bar. 

Whidl  to  prevent  Ive  sought  a  match  out  ibrlMr 

■   .CiOOi^lc 


Bead 
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lb.     Sir  Gregory's  ^>eech  : — 

Do  you  think 

m  hftve  any  cf  the  wits  Maag  upon  me  after  I  un  muTied  onoe  t 

^ead  it  thtw ;; — 

DoyMi  think 
nut  Fll  have  any  of  tita  \rits  to  hang 
TJpon  me  after  I  am  married  oaee  t 

'  and  afterwardji — 

Ib  it  a  fiuhka  in  Landau 
To  marry  ft  vomas,  and  never  to  see  her  I 

Tlie  Boperfluona '  to'  gives  it  the  Sir  Andiew  Agne-cheek  ehft> 
acter. 

THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  THE  mS. 

Act  iz.     Speech  of  Albertua : — 

But,  Sir, 
By  my  life,  I  vow  to  take  assuFBDce  teoia.  yon, 
lliat  right  Ijand  never  mors  ehall  strike  mj  son. 

Chop  liie  hand  oft! 

In  this  (as,  indeed,  in  aU  other  respects  ;  but  most  in  this)  it  ia 
that  Sh^speare  is  so  incomparably  superior  to  Fletcher  and  his 
friend, — in  judgment !  What  can  be  conceived  more  unnatural 
and  motiveless  than  this  brutal  resolve  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
feel  the  least  interest  in  Aihertna  allerwank  ?  or  in  Cesario  afler 
his  couduet  ? 

THE  TWO  KOBLG  EIH31IEIT. 

On  comparing  the  prison  scene  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  Act  ii. 
so.  2,  with  the  dialogue  between  the  same  spealters,  Act  i.  sc.  S, 
I  can  scarcely  retain  a  doubt  as  to  the  first  act's  having  been 
written  by  Shakspeare.  Assuredly  it  was  not  written  by  B.  and 
F.     I  hold  Jonson  more  probable  than  either  of  these  two. 

The  main  presumption,  however,  for  Sfaakspeare's  share  JUi  this 
play  rests  on  a  point,  to  which  the  sturdy  critics  of  this  edition  (and 
indeed  all  before  them)  were  blind, — iJiat  is,  the  construction  of 
die  blank  verse,  whi<^  piOTM  beyond  all  doubt  an  intentional 
inittftion,  if  not  the  proper  hand,  of  SQiaJupeaxa.  Sow,  whatsvei 


no  JEXTB&CCIS  tBOK  LXTTBBS 

ui^>R>babilit7.tfaei«  is  ia  the  ibimer  (wUch  toppoees  Fletslivr 
•  coAflcioua  of  the  infetiontf,  tlie  too  poematip  mtnus-diamatiQ 
nature,  of  his  TerEification,  and  of  which'  there  is  neither  proof, 
nor  li)[elihoo4).  adds  so  much  to  the  pA>bability  of  the  latter. '.<^' 
the  oAer  hand^  the  hftnhiien  of  many  of  ihete  ver^  paaaogea,  a 
harshnfiM  nnrelieved  by  any  lyrioaJ  inter-hreathinge,  and  still  more^  ' 
.thfrwant  c^  proinndity- in  the.  thoughts,  keep  me.  from  an  aheo- 
lute  decision. 

Act  i.  BC.  3.     Emflia'a  kpeeoh :—  '    ■  '  ~ 


I  conjeetnre  'imports,'  that  iS,  duties  or  offices  of  impor^ce. 
The-flow  of  the  Tfiiaificstipn  in.  this  speech  seems  ta  demand  th» 
trochaio  ending  —  u  ;  while  the  text  blends  jingle  and  hisses  to 
the  annoyance  of  less  senutive  ears  than  fletchtt'S'^ilot  to  .ajtyi 


•THE  TTOMAJT-HATEB.  "  -. 
■Acti.  M.  2. 

Tma  scene  from  the  begmnini^  is  prose  printed  as  blank  verse, 
down  to  the  lixe — 

'"     '         ETenall  the  valiant  Btomadisintht'ooiirt — 

ivhen-ihe.yene  recommenoes.  This  tranratum  from  the  prose  to 
tlie  vranehluuioes,  and  indeed  fo^n^  the  fioquc  tSedt.  (A&) 
LazaiiSo  conolndes  his  ioUloquy  with  a  hymn  to  the  goddess  ^f 
plenty.  ■-  ,         . 

■    ,   RXTBAOra  OF.  TWO  LKTTEBS 

liT,  1809.    (ii) 
U-t  DEAR  FeIEHD,    ;  - 

'  .  On  receiving  your thieitteiuDg  letter  linfhwedit  in  ^note 
to  Coleridge,  and  on  calling  npon  him  betine  the  lectnre,  found  a 
letter  ibr  me,  iat.  -  Ha.  iuce  oSered  to  give  ma  admiuioii  een- 
stanUy ;  I  shall  accept  his  bSer  whenever  I  can,  and  give  you  a  . 
weekly  letter  on  the  subject.  I  shall  -not  pietwid  to  t^U-  fOa 
vhat  he  tays,  but  mentitm  the  topioa  he  nuu  over.    'Ev»f  thing 


or  HB.  BaBBssair.  an 

h»  olMrreB  on  uua^alB  will  be  ufsmUiaito  jtm.  u  all  be  uyi  on 
.ofHiciBn  b  toin«;.for^  has  adopted  in  all  lespeots  tli6  Gemun 
dtMjtruiea  :  -  and  it  ja  a  useful  leaeon  to  me  hov  tlioie  dectriueB  ais 
to  be  cbthad  with  oti^nal  iUmtnitionB,  uid  adapted  to  [LnBng< 
Ijsh  audience^     ,  ■■■,.■■ 

1%'e -extraordinary  lecture  on-Edncatum  vaa  most  exoellent,.- 
ddivered' wiih  great  animation,' and -'ez£Ort«^  prtiie.  fram  ihoa^ 
wfame  prejudices  he  wa«  meicileflcly. attacking  :  he  kept  his  an- 
dienoe  on  the  rack-  of  jileaeoie  and  ofleneettrowliole  ttaan  and 
teu-nutratea;  and  few  irant  away  diuiag  the  lectora.  He  began 
ijy  eet^bhshiiig  a  oommon-phice.  distinctioii  neatly  between  the 
■agecU  and  the  jneans  of  education,  which  he  obterved  to  be 

'.  "pwh^ta'almort  the  mly  safe  way  4^  being  usefiil."  Omitting 
» tirade,  whieb  you  can  well  siqtply,  on  the  <A^tcA  t)i  Edocatiotti 
.  I  Qome  to  the  neaiu  of  foiroing  the  cbinacteT,  the-oafdina]  rolea 
of -esiiy  education.  Theoe  are,  Fiitt,  to  work  byloveand  bo 
generate  love  :  Secondly,  to  h^bttnate  the  mind  ta  intetlEictaal 
abcuracy  or  truih ;  Thirdly,  to  azoite  pow«rr  1.  He  enfwced  a 
great-truth  strikingly.  "  Ky  experience  tells  me',  thst  little  is 
tai^ht  or  commnnicated  by  contest  or  dicpnte^  but  eretything  by 
sympathy  and  lavta"  "  CoUieion  elioits  tnith  only  from  the  haid- 
est  head."  "  1  bold  tnotivei  to  be  of  little  influence  compared 
witii  feelings."  .-He  apoIogia»d  fw  early  prerjndicea  with  a  s^- 
coirection— "  aiid  yet  what  nobler  jndg^nent- is  there  than  that 
a  child  siunild  htten  mth  faith,  the  principlb  of  al)  good  things, 

-  to  Jris  ftthet  or  prec^tOr."  Digressing  on  Roaasean  he  tflld  as  ■ 
anecdote  pleasantly  r  se  non  i  vera  e  ben  trovate.  A  fHend  had 
'  defended  the  negative  education  orBoiusean.  Coleridge  led  him 
into  his  miserably  neglected  garden,  choked  with  weeds.  "  What 
te  this?"  aaid  he.  '  "Only  a  garden,"  0.  replied,  "educated  a«- 
ooiding  tt>  ItODBseau'K  piinoiples  !" '    - 

On  pnnishmenf  he  plctaded  the  cause  'of  hnmanity  eloquently. 
He  neticed  the  good  arising  from  the  cgrperal  infliotionB  oixim 
great  sohools,  in  the  Spartan  fortittide  it  excited  ;  in  the  g'enet- 
ons  sythpathy  and  fHendship  it  awakened;  and  inthe  point  of  . 
honor  it  enforced.  '  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  be  showed  this  Very 
reference  to  honor  M  be  a  great  evil  as  a  sUbetitnte  for  virtue  and 
principle.    School^ys,  he  obeerred,  lived  in  civil  war  with  their 

-  masters.  They  are  dlsgraaed  by  a  lie  told  to  their  felfoWs  ;  it  is 
an  lumoT  to  impoee  oath?  ooaunon  enemy  :  thus  the  mind  ia 


'  SS2  KXnUCTS  rsOH  LETTERS 

prepared  for  every  &l«ehood  nad  iajustice,  when  tlie  interest  of 
the  party,  when  honor  leqaires  it.     On  diagiacefbl  pnniBhmenta, 
■och  Bi  fools-capa,  &C.  he.  spoke  with  gre&t  iudignation,  and  de-  ' 
^red  that  even  now  his  life  is.embittM«d  by  the  teoollectioa  of 
punishment  he  snfiered  when  a  child  ;  it  comes  to 


him  in  diaeue^  and  when  his  mind  is  dejected.  This  part  was 
delivered  with  fwvor.  Could  all  the  pedagogues  oi  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  before  him !  2.  On  ■  Troth  too  be  wae 
very  judicious :  he  advised  beginning  with  the  enforcement  of 
great  accuracy  of  assertion  in  yonng  childr^.  The  parent,  be  ob- 
served, who  should  hear  bis  child  call  a  round  leaf  long,  would 
do  well  to  fetch  one  instantly.  Thus  tutored  to  render  words 
conformable  with  ideas,  the  child  would  have  the  }uibit  of  truth 
before  he  had  any  notion  or  thought  of  moral  truth.  "  We  ghculd 
Jiot  early  begin  with  improHsing  ideas  of  virtue,  goodness,  Jcc. 
'which  the  child  could  not  comprehend."  Then  he  digressed  d 
r.A^/efflagraf  on  the  distiactioa. between  obscure  idesa  and  clear 
notions.*  Our  notion^  resemble  the  index  and  hand  of  the  dial ; 
em  feelings  are  the  hidden  springs  which  impel  the  machine  ; 
with  this  difierence  that  notions  and  feelings  react  on  each  othea' 
leoiprocally.  The  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  sense  of 
mysterious  existence,  was  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  intrusion  of 
clear  notions.  .  Here  lie  was  applauded  by  those  who  do  jLOt  pro- 
tend to  understand  religion,  white  the  Sociniana  of  oouise  felt  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  lecturer.  I  fiod  from  my  notes,'  ttntt  0. 
was  not  very  metiiodioal :  y<m  will  therefore  excuse  my  not 
being  more  so 

1.  2.  "  Stimulate. the  heart  to  love  and  the  mind  to  be  ea^ 
acctirate,  and  all  other  virtues  will  rise-of  their  own  Bccprd,  and 
all  vises  will  be  thrown  out."  When  treating  of  ponishments, 
he  da^ed  to  represent  the  text,  "£[e  that  spareth  the  rod  spoileth 
the  child,"  as  a  source  of  much  evil.  He  feeliagly  urged  the  re- 
pngnanee  of  infancy  to  quiet  and  gloom,  and  the  duty  of  attend- 
ing to  such  indications,  observing  that  the  severe  notions  enter- 
tained of  Religion  were  more  pemioious  than  ell  tJiat  had  been 
written  by  Yoltaire  and  snob  "  paltry  scribblers."  CoQsidering 
this  phnUe  as  the  gilding  of  the  pill  I  let  it  pass.  Coleridge  ia 
right  in  the  main,  but  Voltaire  is  no  "paltry  scribbler.  Apropos, 
I  was  every  twenty  minutes  provoked  with  the  leoturer  for  little 
*  ConoeptioDB!— S.  O. 
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onworthyoompliuicM — £>roccasioiMlcoa£>niiit7.  But n'imporU. 
He  sAyt  auch  a  nnmber  « f  thiags,  both  gix>d  and  useful  at  the 
umeliin^  thftt  I  can  tolerate  these  dtawbaeks  or  rather  make- 
veighte.  3.  In  ipea^g  of  education  as  a  mean  of  strengthening 
th«  charaoter,  be  opposed  our s^rtem  of  "cramming"  children,  and 
especially  satirized- the  moral  rules  foT  juvenile  read^s  lately  in- 
fara^iced.  "  I  infinitely  prefer  The  Seven  Champions  of  Chiisten- 
dom,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  such  like  :  for  at  least  they  make 
the  child  fo^et  himself :  but  when  in  your  good-cbili)  stories,  a 
little  boy  comes  in  and  says,  '  Mamma;  I  met  a  poor  be^ar-man 
and  gave  him  the  sixpence  yoa  gave  me  yesterday.  Did  I  do 
right  ?'  '  0  yes,  my  dear,  to  be  sure  you  did  /—This  is  not 
virtue  but  vanity  : — Such  lessons  do  not  teach  goodness,  but, 
if  I  might  hazard  such  a  word,  goodmets."  What  Goody  he  le- 
ferred  to,  I  know  not,  for  he  praised  Mrs.  Trimmer  afterwards. 
He  added,  "  The  lesson  to  be  inculcated  should  be,  let  the  child 
be  good  and  know  it  not."  "  InstmctoiB  should  be  careful  not  to 
let  the  intellect  die  of  plethora."    - 

Tha  latter  part  of  the  lecture  was  taken  up  with  a  defence  of 
education  for  the  Poor,  &o.  kc.  He  lugged  in  most  unnecessaiily 
an  attack  upon  Ualthos,  and  was  as  unfair  in  hia  rapiesentatiou 
■a  Hazlitt  in  his  answer.  He  also  noticed  Oohbett,  Jro.  In  the 
end  he  enli^ized  Dr.  Bell's  plan  of  education,  and  concluded  by  a 
vevere  attack  upon  Iiancaster  for  having  stolen,  from  Dr.  Bell  all 
that  is  good  in  his  plans  : — expatiated  with  warmth  on  the  bar- 
barous, ignominious  punishments  introduced  by  Lancaster,  &c. 
■  he.  He  concluded  by  gratulating  himself  on  hving  in  this  age. 
"  For  I  have  seen  what  infinite  good  one  man.  can  do  by  persever- 
ing in  bis  efibtts  to  resist  evil  and  apcead  good  over  fauman  life  : 
aoA  if  I  were  called  upon  to  say,  which  two  men  in  my  own  time, 
had  been  most  extensively  useful,  and  who  had  done  most  for 
humanity,  I  should  say  Mr.  Claikson  and  Dr.  Bell,  (kk)  I  can 
not  answer  for  the  tenns  of  this  sentence  :  the  surprise  I  felt  at 
the  sodden  introduction  of  the  name  of  Clarkson  perhaps  made 
me  lose  the  immediately  i^eceding  words. 

Usy  IStii,  180B. 
My  deab.  FniEKD, 

Be  assured  you  have  imposed  upon  me  no  borthensome  task 
To  write  to  you  is  aa  ronch  a  relief  Gram  my  ordinary  employ 


tu  ixTKion  ntoH  lbfisbs 

iMiit.W'it  vould'be  fOT  A  mui.to  wnto  with  hia-  right  luodirlM 
■houtd  hare  beea  condemned  ai  a.  pemiice  te  write,  with  Us  left. 
Yet  what  we  might  do  sgunit  out  will,  beoomoB'otirwiU  atlki^ 
and  periiapa  I  feel  acane  KtAwaidveu.whea  I  le&Te  thedi]r,m»> 
interesting  and  mechanical  woika  of  the  office  to'diMouaewith 
you  on  Coleridge's  lecbirea;  I  find  lama  Iwd  reportai,  and  that 
I  have  not  the  art  of  ccmdeniing  the  «iiirit  of  an  hour's  decdamar 
tion  into  a  page  of  poit  paper.  However,  yon  will  hindly  accept 
all  X  can  giTe-you. 

I  have.tmly  two  lectures  to  epeak  abont,  and  ihall  not  pratsnd 
to  ipeak  of  them  in  the  order  in  whieh  Coleridge  spoke,  Binoe 
libaie  was  no  order  in  his  speaking.  '  I  came  in  late  one  day  and 
'  fimnd  him  in  the  midst  of  a  deduction  of  the  origin  of  the  fine 
aits  from  the  ueeMsitiee  of  oxa  being,  which  a  ^end  who  aocem- 
pMiiiQd  me  could  make  neidtei  head  nor  tail  of,  becaoss  he  HoA 
not  stHdied  Gennaa  metapl^iicfl. 

-  ThC'&fit  "  iree  art"  of  man  (Archifectute)  arosA  fimn  the  im- 
pulse to  malfa  hia  habitation  beautifnt.  The  second-  aTosa';&em 
the  inatinct.to  provide  himsolf  food.  The  ^liid  was  tfa>  lore  of 
.  4ms,  -Hece  G<  atmed  foi  his  metaphysial  by  hia  galluitry ;  ha 
.  declared  that  the  paaaion  ibr  dieta  in  females  has  been  the  great 
eanae  of  the  civilization  of  maiddnd.  ".'Wben  I  bt^okL  fte  oioar 
menta  which  ailom  a  beautiiul  woman',  I  see  tbe  mimv  of.  that 
instinct  which  leads  man  not  to  be  cont^it  with  what  is  neoewary 
or  uaeful,  but  impels  him  to  the  beantiiBl."-.  4.  Fmm  the  neoea- 
aity  of  self-defence  qirings  the  military  frt,  and  thisha^  prodttoed 
the  keeneet  aense  of  honor,  the  finest  senrilnlity,  the  character  ot 
a  gentleman.  S.  The  oniJunents  of  apeech  are  doqueboe'  and. 
poetry.  Here  C.  dtatinguiahed  theae  arte  by  the  -chaiaoteriatit, . ' 
that  poetry  ia  a  general  impulse:— he  might  have  aaid,  it  giTea 
t^  oharaotei'  of  wljat  ia  uuiTeraal  to  what  atill  remaina^nrtjeii- 
lar.  Eloquence  impels  to  particular  acts.  "  Let  as  ris&  against 
Philip,''  Boid  iiib  Atheniana  when  DernoetheneB-aat  down,  &a 
Demoitfheaee  had  bem  eloquent.  Apr^oa,  Kant  obaervea<^t, 
the  oratwn  treats  an  afiaii  of  buainees,  aaif  it  were  a  thmg  -at 
imaginatioa,  while  the  poet  handles  a  work  of  fancy,  as  if  it 
wete  a  mattei  of  bkiainess,  £aut  apeaka  (and  Scbillei;  espatiatea 
on.this)  of  the  method  of  the  two  artists.  G.  infers  to  the  prin-, 
ciple  of  the  arts,  but  both  aasertions'  amount  to-tbe  same  thing. 
Lt^lmsaame  lectui^Ci^ew]ge%(Aitri.ved  ta.work  into  hif  qweph 


putting  ait  to  ikame;--tai  he  'also  digseaMd  into.a  Tehemenl  - 
hnt'  well-meiite^'  dacitiuatioii  ngahiMiboui  sta^isant  plulosp- 
|dien,  wjio  deny  tli»  nobler  powan  of  mui,  hu  idealiong  poetio 
ikcallTi^Uid  degnde  him  to  the  beaat :  imd  declued  ha  could. 
Kit  thiiik  (if  fWSbil' without  horror  ;-r-BiL  a»ertioiL  with  which  I 
■yiB|rathiae.  tugii -which  u  fu  lasi  exceptidnaUe  than  his  oboie,. 
^T'Toltauie.  -  .'  . 

Hrae  are  metaphysics  enough  toz  the.^aeseiLt.  .  Kow  fis  a  eri't 
i«d  MHUUrk  OT~two.~Of -Shabapeaie  C.olweicnd,  tbatJbe  alc»e 
paeoerred  thejcffijitidilality  jof  hiBcharactBrs  without  Icdiig  hi> 
owo.  Highmoialfbeiiiig  is  to  bo  deduiwd  firom,  though,!' ianoE 
in;  ShA^iea^  fin  the  smtimient  (^  hJa-  age  was  less  jnue  than 

'  that  of  the  preeeding..  Ifot  a  t*M)wus  passage  in  all  ShakspeaiB, 
thoi^h  thdn  aie  ma^y  whidi  are  gross  (for  gtoe«ne«a  depends  on 
the  age).  ^lakSpeare  surpawes  all  poets,  Ist,  in  the  -purity  of 
fiis  lecoale  oharact^.  (N.B.  He  declared  his  conViotJon  diat 
no  part  oi'  Kiclianl  EQ. -except  the  character  of  Sishard,  was 
written  hy  ^halupeaiq,  ^ubtless  with  a  silent  reference  t»  the 
disgusting:  ohaiactero£  Lady  Anne-)  They  hare  no  Platonic  le- 
fiiieoient,  but-are'peifeot  wives,  mothers,  &e.  Secondly, he  is 
adminble  &a  the  chite  union-  of  meiality  and  passion.  Shak- 
speare*  oonceiyed  that  theM  should  imver  be  separated  ^  in  this 
differing  from  the  Greelc  who  reserved,  the  chonis.fcff  tJie  moral- 
ity. The  truthhe  teaches  he  told.in  character  and  with  passion. 
They  are- the' "sparks  from  heated  iron."  They,  have  atl  a  higher' 
Worth  than  their  i»RUlated  sententious  import  be^aks.  A  third 
oharaoteristic  u  this,  that  Shakspeaie's  ohservation  Was  preceded 
by  contemplation.  .  "He  Sxet  coDceived  what  the  fonqi  of  things 
suut  be,  and.th»  went  hombly  to'the  oracle,  ofnature'to  asfc 
whether  he  was  li^--  He  inqoiied  <d_  her  as  a  ttoTeiaigit :  he 
did  not  gossip  with  her.  -  Shakqieare  describes  feehngs  whie^no 
ohserratioo.  oould  teach.  Shshspeare  made  himself  all  charac- 
-ten— be  left  ont  parts  of  himself  and -supplied  what,  might  have 
-)leen^  in  himself-^nothiag  was  given  him  but  the  canvass. 
(-"  This  fact  does  hoirar  to  human  nature,  for  it  shows  that  the 
seed8-«f  all  that  if  osble  and' good  are  in  man:  th^  req^reonly 
to  be  developed.")    This  canvass  which  Shakspeare  used,  formed 

<  his  stories.     The  absurdity  of  his  tales  haa  often  been  a  reproach 
to  Shakspeare  from  those  who  did  nAt  ocapprehend  him,  as  J<dui- 
i"      ■    -     ' 

■      .      -  ,-      .Uh«I. 
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■on,  Pope,  See.  But  Bliakspeaie  had  notbiog  to  do  with  the  ^ob- 
ability  of  the  hiitoiies.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  ihej  had 
found  thdr  mj  hmoag  the  people.  Eveiy  body  admitted  them 
to  be  tme,  thongh  chitdiah  in  the  extreme.  There  was  once 
npon  ft  time  a  king  who  had  thiee  dangfaten,  and  be  said  to 
them,  "  tell  ma  how  you  love  me,  and  I  will  gire  my  kingdom  to 
her  that  lores  me  best."  And  so  one  daughter  said,  &o-  Sec, 
From  such  stuff  as  this  Sbokspeare  bos  produced  tlie  most  won- 
derfvl  work  of  human  genius,  as  in  Othello  be  produced  the  most 
ftrfect  work.  "  In  the  three  first  acta  he  carried  human  feelings  - 
to  the  utmost  height,  therefore  in  the  two  following  tbsy  seem  to 
gink  and  become  feeble  :  as,  after  the  bunting  of  the  storm,  we 
behold  the  scattered  clouds  dispersed  over  the  heavens." 

Coleridge's  digressions  are  not  the  wont  parts  cfliis  leotnrea,  (a 
ratbei,  he  is  always  digressing.     He  quoted  Mrs.  Barbauld  under 
the  appellation  of  "an  amiable  lady,"  who  had  asked  how  £icb- 
I  ardson  was  inferior  to  ^akspeare?     Biohftrdson,  be  allowed, 
eTinces  an  exquisite  perception  of  minute  feeling,  but  there  is  a 
\  want  of  harmony,  a  Tolgaiity  in  bis  sentiment ;  he  is  on^  inters 
eating.     Sbakspeare  on  the  contrary  elevates  and  instructs.     In- 
stead of  referring  to  our  ordinary  iltaations  and  common  feelings 
I  he  emancipates  us  from  them,  and  when  most  remote  from  ordi- 
I  nary  life  is  moat  inteieating.     I  should  observe,  ^lis  depreciation 
I  of  the  interesting  in  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fe&- 
/  turea  of  the  new  German  criticism.     It  is  always  oppoeed  by 
/  Schiller  to  the  beautiful,  and  is  ctmsidered  as  a  very  subordinate 
merit  indeed.     Hence  the  severity  of  tiie  attacks  on  Kotzebne, 
'   who  certainly  is  more  interesting  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  thui 
Shakspeare.     C.  look  occasion,  on  mentioning  Bichardson  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  of  the  immorality  of  his  novels.     The  lower 
passions  of  our  nature  are  kept  thxongh  seven  or  eight  volumes, 
in  a  bot-bed  of  interest.     Fielding's  is  far  less  pendens ;  "  lot 
the  gusts  of  laughter  drive  away  sensnoUty." 

P.€.  Coleridge  called  Voltaire  "  a  petty  scribUer."  I  oppose 
to  this  common-place,  in  which  avernon  is  oomponnded  with  con- 
tempt, Goethe's  profiiund  and  cutting  remark :  "  It  has  been 
fonnd  that  certain  monarohs  unite  all  tbs  talents  and  powers  of 
their  race.  It  was  thus  with  Louis  XIV. :  and  it  is  so  with  au- 
thors.    In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Voltaire  is  the  greatest 
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of  all  oonceiTftble  F^:enchmeiL."  I  abhor  Bonaparte  aa  the  gatei 
of  hell,  yot  t  Bmile  at  the  diivellen  Who  ciy  out  c'est  un  ton  Co- 
poral.    Damn  'em  both,  if  you  wiU,  hut  doa't  deapiw  them- 
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Ur.  CoLEomoE  will  commence  on  Monday,  Not.  18th,  r 
Coone  of  Lectures  on  Shakapeare  and  Milton,  in  Illnstration  of 
the  principles  of  Poetry,  and  their  Applicatioa  as  grounds  of  crit- 
icism to  the  most  popular  woAm  of  later  English  Poets,  those  of 
the  Living  included. 

Ailer  an  introductory  Lectuie  on  false  criticism  (especially  in 
Poetry),  and  on  its  causes ;  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  course 
will  be  assigned,  1st,  to  a  phUosophioal  analysis  and  explanation 
.of  all  the  principal  characters  of  our  great  Dramatist,  as  Othello, 
FalstaS*,  Richard  III.,  lago,  Hamlet,  ice. :  and  3d,  to  a  critical 
comparison  of  Shakspeare,  in  ,respect  of  Diction,  Lnsgery,  Sian* 
agement  of  the  Passions,  Judgment  in  the  construction  of  his 
Dramas,  in  short  of  all  that  belongs  to  him  as  a  Poet,  and  as  a 
dramatic  Poet,  with  his  contemporaries,  or  immediate  successors, 
Jonsou,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford,  Massinger,  ice,  in  the 
wideaTor  to  determine  what  of  Shakepeare's  merits  and  defects 
are  common  to  him  with  other  writers  of  the  same  age,  and  what 
remain  peculiar  to  his  own  Genius. 

The  course  will  extmid  to  fifteen  Lectoies,  which  will  be  g^ren 
on  Uimday  audThuisdayeveningssncoesBively.'  Tfa§ Lectures  ta 
comm^ice  at  half-past  seven  o'clo<^. 


UiBnieOb,  Google 
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PRO.SPEOTUS.        .  .-  ■  . 

l^EiCs  ara  bv  families,  at  prMeot,  is  tBe  higher  utd  middlo^ 
elunea  of  English  sooiety,  in  which' UteraJy  topict  and  ibie  -pico- 
duetionB  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  -aotoe  one  oi  ether  of  their  Tsriooi 

'  tamx,  do  not  ociAieiiAially  take  their  -tarn  in  oontributine  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  Booial  hoard,  and  the  amneement  of  the 
circle  at  the  jfire-sids.  Thet  aoqaimtionB  and  attaii^nenti  of'tiie  . 
Intellect  onght,  indeed,  to  hold  a  Teiy  inferior  rank  in  <nti  ceti- 
nntion,  opposed  to  moral  "tforth,  or  CTeii  to  professional  vnd 
spdeific  akill,  pradende,  and  indusUy.     But  why  Aotlld  they  be~ 

'  oppoi&t,  -when  they  may  be  made'  BUhservient  teerely-hy  being 
subordinated  ?    It  «an  rarely  hi^>pea,'thBt  a  man  of  aoeial  dis- 

'  position,  altogether  a  Htr&nger  to  subjects  of  taste*  (almost  the 
only  ones  on-  which  peisena  of  both  eeiea  can  converse  with  a 
common  interest),  shotild  pass  tiunn^  the  world  withMt  at  times 
■feeling  dissatiifited  with  himself.    The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  he 
found  in  the  marked  ahxiety  which  men,  who  h&ve  Sabceeded  in 
Itfe  withont  the  aid  of  ^ese  accompUshments,  show  iti  securing 
thran  to  their-  children.     A.  yonng  man  of  in^tiuons  mind  will 
not  wilfiilly  deprive  himself  of  Einjf  species  of  tespect.     He  yiSl^  - 
wish  to  fed  himself  on  a  lo^d  tritA  the  average  rf  the  society 
in  which  he  Uvee,  thoagh  he  may  be  unbitioos  of  ^sdngaishji^  ' 
himself  only  in  bis  own  immediate  pursuit  or  oCAupation.  - 
.    Under  this  conviction,  the  following  Course  of  Lectar»  Vaa ' 
planned.     The  several  titled  will  he9  explain  "tiie  paiticidar  sub*  . 
jects  and  jiurposes.of  each  :  but  the  main  ot^feots  prbpbs^  as 
.the  luidt  of  all,  are  the  two  following :        - 
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1.  To  convey,  in  Ei  fonn  heat  fitted  to  lebder  them  impreenTa 
at  the  time,  and  remembered  afterwardi,  rules  and  principles  of 
■ound  judgment,  with  a.  kind  and  degree  of  connected  inibrma- 
tion,  such  u  the  hearera  can  not  geueiall;  be  supposed  likely  ta 
form,  mllect,  and  anange  fbi  themselvM  by  theii  own  noaaaisted 
studies.  It  might  be  presumption  to  say,  that  any  importuit 
part  of  these  Lectures  could  not  he  derived  from  books  ;  bnt 
none,  I  trust,  in  supposing,  that  the  same  information  oould  not 
be  so  surely  or  convenieiitlj  acquired  from  such  books  as  are  of 
commonest  occurreaee,  or  with  that  quantity  of  time  and  atten- 
tion which  can  be  reasonably  expected,  or  even  visely  desired, 
of  men  engaged  in  husinesB  and  the  actiTe  diities  of  the  world. 

2.  Under  a  strong  persuasion  that  little  of  real  value  is  de- 
rived by  persona  in  general  from  a  wide  and  various  reading ; 
hat  sUll  more  deeply  convinced  as  to  the  actual  mischief  of  un- 
oonnected  and  promiscuous  reading,  and  that  it  is  sure,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  enervate  even  where  it  does  not  like- 
wise inflate  ;  I  hope  to  satisfy  many  an  ingenuous  mind,  seritma- 
ly  interested  in  its  own  development  and  cultivation,  how  mod- 
erate a  number  of  volumes,  if  only  they  he  judiciously  chosen, 
will  suffice  fi>r  the  attainm^t  of  every  wise  and  desirable  par- 
pose  ;  that  is,,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  studies  ibr  specific 
and  professional  pm^oses.  It  is  saying  .less  than  the  truth  to 
affirm,  that  an  exoellent  book  (and  the  remark  liolds  ahnost 
equally  good  of  a.  Raphael  as  of  a  Milton)  is  like  a  well-cliosea 
and  well-tended  fruit-tree.  Its  fruits  ate  not  of  one  season  only. 
'With  the  due  and  natural  intervals,  we  may  recur  to  it  year 
sAer  year,  and  it  will  anpply  the  same  nourishment  and  the  same 
gratification,  if  only  we  ourselves  return  to  it  with  the  same 
healthful  appetite. 

The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  are  indeed  very  diSeient,  but  not 
(in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  diveise  ;  they  are  various,  rather 
than  miscellaneous.  There  b  this  bond  of  connection  common 
to  them  all, — that  the  mental  pleasure  which  they  are  calculated 
to  exoite,  is  not  dependent  on  accidents  of  fashion,  place,  or 
age,  or  the  events  or  the  customs  of  the  day ;  but  commensurate 
with  the  good  sense,  taste,  and  feeling,  to  the  cultivation  of 
which  they  themselves  so  largely  contribute,  as  being  all  in  kind, 
though  not  all  In  the  same  degree,  productions  of  genius. 

What,  it  woidd  be  arrogant  to  promise,  J  may  yet  be  permitted 
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to  hxipe, — that  the  ezeontion  wiU  prove  oorreBpondeiit  and  ader 
qnata  to  the  plan.  Aasorodly,  my  beat  efibrts  have  not  been 
wanting  lo  to  select  and  prepare  the  materialB,  that,  at  the  con- 
cltudon.  of  the  Lectnies,  an  attentive  auditor,  who  ^uld  coment 
to  aid  his  tiituro  recollection  by  a  few  notes  taJcen  either  dnring 
each  Lecture,  or  noon  after,  wonld  rarely  feel  himseK  for  tha 
time  to  come,  excluded  from  taking  an  inteUigent  interest  in  any 
general  conversation  likely  to  oocnr  in  mixed  Booiety. 

SYLLABUS  OF  THE  OOUESE.  , 

I.  January  27,  1816. — On  the  manuws,  morals,  literature, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  the  state  of  society  in  general,  in  Euro- 
pean Christendom,  irom  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century  (that 
is,  from  A.D.  700,  to  A.B.  1400),  more  partioulArly  in  rderence 
to  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  in  other  words,  a  por- 
trait of  the  so-called  dark  ages  of  Europe. 

II.'  January  30. — Oa  the  tales  nod  metrical  romances  com- 
mon, for  the  most  part,  to  England,  Germany,  and  the  north  of 
France,  and  on  the  English  songs  and  ballada,  continued  to  the 
reign  of  Ohules  I.  A  few  selections  will  be  made  from  the 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  German  languages,  translated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Lecturer. 

III.  Februarys. — Chaucer  and  Spenser  ;  (rfPetrarch;  ofAri- 
osto,  Pulei,  and  Boiardo.   - 

rV.  V.  VI.  PebruRTy  6,  10,  13.— On  the  dramatic  works  of 
Shakspeare.  In  these  Lectures  will  be  comprised  the  substanoe 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  former  eoutses  on  the  same  subject,  enlaced 
and  varied  by  subsequent  study  and  reflection. 

VII.  February  17. — On  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Massinger ;  with  the  probable  causes  of  the  cessation  of 
dramatic  poetry  in  England  with  Shirley  and  Otway,  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

VUL  February  20. — Of  the  Ule  and  all  the  works  of  Cervan- 
tes, but  chiefly  of  hi*  Bon  (tuixote.  The  ridicule  of  knight  er- 
rantry shown  to  have  been  but  a  secondary  object  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  and  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  delight  which 
the  work  continues  to  give  to  all  natioos,  and  under  all  the  tevo- 
lutiouB  of  manners  and  opinions. 

IX.  February  24.— On  RabelaiB,  Swift,  and  Sterne  :  on  th* 
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natoDB  ."^bd '  ttNutitaMtta  of  KemiBe  HiftoU,  anA  oo  Uto  dutuM^ 
titnn  of  tbs  Humomu  ftom  the  Witty,  Ike  Fuiciial,  th^  Diotl,' 

»4&e(aa.--  -  - 

■  X.  ^FebrMiy  27.— Of  Dentie,  Dmt^  and  Milton. 
:.  XL  Much  3.-^On  the  Anlriaa  Nighti'  Eni«rtaaimearts,  and  - 
.iHi'tbe.nimuitic'  nte  of  the  BnpenAtnral  in.poetry,  ud  in-woib 

.  ^  fieti(»  bot^toetical.    On  th«  oonditioni  and  i^gro^B'tioiu  imd« 

^which  iUCii  toc^  may  ho  emplo}rad  advuitagsDUdly  In  the  eadier 

'.  iMoiods  of  edncatioa. 

XII..  Mafoh  6. — On.  tales  of  'witchea,  apparitiona,  Jcc-  as  dis- 
tinguished  £rora  the  m^c  and  magiciana  of  A^atio  otigin.  The 
[«otMbl»  Bouieea  of  the  femteri  and  e€  the  befief  in  them  in  fex- 

'  taki  Ages-and  clasies  of  men.  Criteria  by  whieh  ntiatthen  and 
•xaggenUed  faet*  may  be  diitinguiched  fioiu  absolute  faliehood 
and  impqstura.  Lastly,  the  causes  of  the  teAroi  and  interest 
vhi<^atoriMp^  ghosts «nd  witches  inBpiie,  ia«ailj  liie  at  least,' 
iriwtiier  believed  or  not. 

,,>XIII.  Moioh  ib.-r^  coler,  sound,  and  f<nio,  in  Nature,  as 
eomiected  with  poesy  :  the  ynefi  "Poesy"  used  as.  the  generic  or 
class  tepn,  including  poeliy,  miuio,  painting,  slatuary,  and  ideal 
architaetnie,  ta  its  ipeeies:  ^  The  neipipoal  telatitnu  oi_poetty  . 
and  idiUosophj  to-eaoh  other;  uid  d*  both  to  reli^on,  and  ^ 

'mora^  sense.  ■  •     , 

XIT.  Maroh  13. — On  the  corruptiisu  of  the  Bngliih  langoege 
nncB  thff  reign  of  Qiieea  Abne  in  our  style  of  wiiting  prose.     A 

'few  easf' rvles-lbr  .tite^'  attaiiunent  of  a  manly,  imafiected,  And' 
pore  leiq(nage,'iii-^.geimiiie  mother  tongue,  ivhether  for  the- 
Imrpoee  bf  vriting,  o^tory,  or  oonTvisation.  ,      .     - 
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.  USH^UI,  OOUtACTBK  OF  THE  <WTmo  KDIS  IN  THE  KOHa^E  ABBS. 

Hb.  CstSBiDQB  began  by  trea^ng  of.the  rices  of  Dmnkind  a*' 
tiesoended  fin]m-.^em,  Ham,  and  Japhat,  and  tbetsin'of  the  early 
ciandition  ftf 'man  in  his  antique  form.     He  then  dwelt  cm  Ijie 
'.*  Ihooi  Mr.  Orwi^  note  taken  at  tlM  ddivefyz—JK 
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proiefmiieBOe  of  tbe  Greeksin  Art  tiBd  Philoeophy,  "mnd  notjocd 
the  ftuitableaeas  of  pD]ytiieism.to_sniaU,  insolAted  «t&teB,  in  which  / 
patriotism  acted  as  a  Etdwtitute  for  leligieDi  in  ^^Btrojiiig  ortus- 
pendi'ng  ^f.  Afterwards,  in  cixoBeqxmioe  of  the  .extenaiea  of  the 
Bbnmu  empire,  some  nDiTereal  or  conmion  spirit  .beosHie  neeee- 
Mty  foF  the  ctinEerratkHi  of  the  vast  body,  and  this  common  spirit 
was,  in  fact,  produced  in  Chnetiaaity.  The  causes  of  tile  deoHne 
of  the  Boman,  empire  were  in  operation  long  before  the^  time  pf 
ihe  aeliial  overthrow  ;  th*t  overthrow  had  boqn  tbrewea  by  many 
eminent  Romans,  especially  l^  Seneca.  In  iaot,  there  was  Under  -  ' 
the  empire  an  Italian  and  a  German  partyjn.  Eonie,  and  in  the 

-  end  the  latt^  prevailed.  '■      ■ 

He  then  proceeded  -  to  deseribe-the  g^erie  chatact«r  of.tho 
.  fTofthern  nations,  and  defined  itap-an  independence.of  the  whole 
■in  the  freldom  <s{  the  individual,  neti6in§r  their  reqiect  ibt  Wo^ea, 
arid  their  consequent  chivalrous  spirit  in  war  ;  and  how  evidently 
the  ipiurtl,cipation  in  the  g^neraJ  cotaocil  hud  the  fouUdatioa  of  the- 
representative  £>rm  of  government,  the  only  rational  mode  e^  pre-  ' 
BMringindividutd  liberty  in  oppoBition  to  the  licentioiu  dantociaojr 
of  the  ancient  republics. .  '  -■■.  ■  ... 

He*  called  our  attention  to  the  pecoUarity  of  their  art,  and 
showed,  how  it  entirely  depended  on  a  syfubolical  expression  of 
■  the,  ijifimte, — which  is .  not  vaatneM,  nor  imoieiwity,  nor .  perfec- 
.tiOn,  but  whatever  can  not  he  circumscribed  within  the  hmita  of 
actual,  senUiAiis  beingi     In  Uie  aneiefit  art,  on  the  contrary,  every    . 

-  thing  was  finite  and  material.  .  Accordjngly,  sculpture  was  not/' 
attempted  by  the  Ggthic  races  till,  the  aacicnt  specimena  wen/ 
discoveradr  wbilgt  painting  and  archit^ture  were  of  nativa 
gitnrtb'Sjnongst  them.,  ht  the.  eajdiest  Bpeciineus  of  the  painl-- 
ings  of  [Bodem'&ges,  aa  in  those  of  Giotto  and  his  associates  ih 
(be  cemetery  at  I^a,  this,  eomplsuty,  variety,  and  symbolical 

■  character  are  evident,  and  are.  more  fully  developed,  in'  the 
m^htier  works  of  Uichel  Angelo  and  RaSaet.  The  contemn 
plation.  of  the  w:orks  of  antique  art  excites  a  feeling  .of  elevated  ' 
.beanty,  and^stalted  aotioOs  of  the  human  self;  but  the^Gothio  -' 
'  architecture  JmprcEaeB.th4  beholder  with'a  sense-of-seltannihilar 
.  ticoi ;  he  heeoihe's,  ag  it-were,  a  part  of  the  Work  contemjdated. 
Aii  andCwa  cothplexiW  aiid  variety  are  miite,d.i|itb.  one  whole,  the 
.  plaa  of  Which  is  not  distinct  firom  the  execiition.    A  Gothic 
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eathedral  is  tke  petribction  of  our  religion,  fhe  only  woA  of 
truly  modem  sculpture  is  the  Mowi  of  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Northern  natioiu  were  prepued  by  their  own  pievioiu  re- 
ligion for  Christisnity  ;  they,  for  the  most  part,  received  it  gUd^, 
and  it  took  root  aa  in  a  native  Mil.  The  deference  to  woman, 
oharaeteriatic  of  the  Gothic  rapes,  combined  itself  with  devotion 
in  the  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  gave  rise  to  many  beauti- 
tal  usociationi.* 

Mr.  C.  remariied  how  Gothic  an  izutrument  in  origin  and 
character  the  organ  was. 

He  also  enlarged  on  the  influence  of  female  character  on  our 
education,  the  first  impressions  of  our  obildhood  being  derived 
fiom  women.  Amongst  oriental  natiom,  he  said,  the  only 
distinction  was  between  lord  and  slave.  With  the  antique 
Oredu,  the  will  of  every  one  conflicting  with  the  will  of  all,  pro- 
duced LcentietiineBa ;  with  the  modem  descendants  from  the 
northern,  stocks,  both  these  extremes  were  shut  oUt,  to  reappear 
mixed  and  condensed  into  this  principle  or  temper ; — aubmissiaa, 
but  with  free  choice,  illoBtrated  in  chivalrous  devotion  to  women 
u  Micb,  in  attachment  to  the  sovereign,  ke. 
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GENERAL   CHABliOT^  OF  THE   GOTHIC  LITEBATUBE   AMD  AET. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  stated  that  the  descendants  of  Japhet  and 
.them  peopled  Europe  and  Aaia,  ful&lling  in  their  distribution 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  while  the  descendants  of  Ham  passed 
into  Africa,  there  also  actually  verifying  the  interdiction  pro- 
nounced against  them.  The  Keltic  and  Teutonic  nations  occupied 
that  part  of  Europe,  which  is  now  France,  Britain,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  kc.     They  were  in  general  a  hardy  race, 

■  The  reader  may.  compsre  the  last  two  panigTBpliB  with  the  firel  of 
adileg^'s  Prelections  on  Dram&tic  Art  and  I^Uratiire — YoL  L  pp.  10-16. 
2d.  edit. — and  nith  Schelling  Ueber  daa  VerkaltnUi  cfer  bildendm  Siiiafe, 
p.  til  •  though  the  reeambl^oe  in  tbniigbt  b  but  g^ieraL 

f  From  Hr.  WilliitBi  Uammonil'B  note  bikeu  at  the  delivery. — JUL 
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)M>BseSBiiig  great  lortitude,  and  capable  of  great  eoduranoe.  The 
Romans  slowly  conquered  the  more  Boutherly  portion  -of  their 
tribeSr  and  suoceedod  only  by  tiieir  superior  arts,  their  policy,  and 
better  discipline.  After  a  time,  when  the  Goths, — to  use  the 
name  of  the  noblest  and  moat  historical  of  the  Teutonic  tribes, — 

■  had  acqnired  some  knowledge  of  these  arts  from  'mixing  with 
^eir  conqnerors,  they  invaded  the  Roman  territories.  The  hardy 
habits,  the  steady  perseverance,  the  better  faith  of  the  enduring 
Goth  rendered  him  too  formidable  an  enemy  for  the  corrupt  Ro- 
man, who  was  more  inclined  to  purchase  the  subjection  of  his 
enemy,  than  to  gothrongh.  the  suffering  necessary  to  secure  it. 
The  conquest  of  the  Romans  gave  to  the  Goths  the -Christian  re- 
hgion  as  it  was  then  existing  in  Italy ;  and  the  light  and  grace- 
fill  bmlding  of  Grecian,  or  Roman-Greek  orders  became  singularly 
combined  with  the  massy  arehitecture  of  the  Goths,  as  wild  and 
varied  as  the  forest  vegetation  which  it  resembled.  The  Greek 
art  is  beautiful.  When  I  enter  a  Greek  Church,  my  eye  is 
charmed,  and  my  mind  elated  ;  I  feel,  exalted,  and  proud  that  I 
am   a  man.     But  the  Gothic  art  is  sublime.     On  entering  a 

-  oatbedral,  I  am  filled  with  devotion  and  with  awe  ;  I  am  lest  to 
the  actualities  that  surround  me,  and  my  whole  being  expands 
into  the  infinite  ;  earth  and  air,  nature  and  art,  all  swell  up  into 
eternity,  and  the  only  sensible  impresMon  left,  is  '  that  I  am  noth- 
ing !'  This  religion,  -while  it  ttaided  to  sofleu  the  manners  of  the 
Northern  tribes,  was  at  the  same  time  highly  congenial  to  their 
nature.  The  Goths  are  free  ftom  the  stain' of  hero-worship. 
Gazing  on  their  rugged  mountains,  sufrounded  by  impassable  for- 
ests, accustomed  to  gloomy  seasons,  they  hved  in  the  bosom  of 
nature,  and  worshipped  an  invisible  and  unknown  deity.  '  Firm  in 
his  faith,'  domestic  in  his  habits,  the  life  of  the  Goth  waa  simple 
and  dignified,  yet  tender  and  affectionate. 

The  Greeks  were  remaAable  for  cemplaeenoy  and  completion ; 

.  Ihey  delighted  in  whatever  pleased  the  eye  ;  to  them  it  was  not 
enough  to  have  merely  the  idea  of  a  divinity,  they  must  have  it 
placed  before  them,  shaped  in  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  and 
presented  with  the  nicest  judgment :  and  if  we  look  upon  any 
Greek  production  of  art,'the  beauty  of  its  parts,  and  the  har- 
mony of  their  union,  the  complete  and  complacent  effoct  of  the 
■ovhole,  are  the  striking  characteristics.  It  is  the  same  in  their 
poetry.     In  Homer  you  have  a,  poem  perfect  in  its  form,  whether 
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uiguaUy  aO,ia_  frtm  the  labor  dT  after^^tioe,  I  kiUMr  not ;- U> 
deeariptiona  are,  pkltftres-  brought-  vividly  beiore  job,  and  as-  lar  u 

-  the  eye  and  nndentandiiig  ai«  eont;«a'Ded,  I  am  indeed  gratified. 
But  if  I  wish  my  feelings  to  be  afiected,  if  I  wab-myheart'to  be 
tonohed,  if  I  -wish  to  nelt  into  Bentiment'and.  tendemna,  I  iinut 
.ttara  to  the^Bioio  soogB-t^the  (roths,  to  the.  poetry  of  the  iaiddle 
ajges.  ^e-^'worehip  bfatatnea  in  Greece  had,  in' a  civil  aetuciita 
advantage,  and  disadvantage';  advantage,  in  pnmu)ting  Etatoaty 
and  l^e  arta;  .disadvantage,  in  bringing  their  gods  too  much  on 
'a  level -with  human- beings,  and.  thence  depriving  thetn  (^  tbeit 
dig^ty,ahd,giadBaUygi'mig  jiae'tdBkepticiGmaiidtidtcRile.     Bat 

.  ^0  stst^j  >e' aitifici^  ^nblem,  conU  sati^  the  Koitbman's 
mind;  ttd  dark,  wild  imag^'of  nature  which  surrounded  him, . 
and  the  jhiedotfi  of  his  life,  gavo>hia  miad  a  tendency  to  the  iii- 
&ut2f.so  that  he  fonifd  rest  in  that  «diicti  preaeuted  no  eoid,  and 
-derived  Eatis&ctibn'f(D[n  that 'whicii  was  iudiatinct. . 
■  We-  have  few  (ind  anoertain  veatigea  of  Gothic  hteiatuze  till 
the  time  of  Theodoiic,  who  encourasod  bis  subjecta'to  write,  and 
-i^hD  made  a  oolleotion  of  their  poems.  These-  coosisted'  obi«fty. 
sf -heroic  sengs^nimg  at  the  Court ;  'for  at  that  time  this-  -was  the 

,  .<fustom.  Gharlem.agne,  in  the  begioiiing'  of  the  ninth  cedtaiy, 
-greatly '.eacoufaged  letters,  and- madfrar further  collection  of.  the'. 
fOems  of  his  time,  among  which'  w«re  several  epic  poems  of 
great  merit ;  <w  raliier  in  strictness  there  was  a  vast'  cycle  <^ 
hetdio  -poems,  eX  minstrelsiee,  from,  and  out  of  which  separate 
poMns  were  composed.  The  form  of  poetry'  was,  ,howevar,  &a 
&e  most  put,  thd  metrical  romance  and  hcioio  tale.  Oharte-  ,. 
magne's  army,  or  a-large  divisen  of  it,  was  utieriy  destroyed  in 
-the  Pyrenees,'  when  returning  from  a  successiul  attack  on  the 
.Arabs  of  Nbvarte  and  -Ajragon ;  ybt  the  name  (f  Roocesvallee 
became  famous  in- the  songBof  the  Gothie  poets.  The  Greeks 
aJadi'i&tmiinH  woiihti)Al  have  done'  1^ ;  they  would  not  have  r&- 
«orded  in  heroiS  Verse  the  death  and  defeat  of  their  fellow-couu- 
bym^n/  &it  the  ^oths,  Jiim  in'Uteit  taith',  with  a  constancy 
not  to  be'flhaken,  celebrated  those  brave  jnen  who  died  for  tbdSjr 

.  xaligion  and  fheir  ■country !  "What,  though  they  had  been  de-  . 
feated,  they  died  without  fear,  as  th^  i&&  lived  withoht  reproaeh ; 
they  leB:  nO  «tain  on  theijf  names;  for  Uiey'fell  fighting  ft*  their  God, 
their  liberty,  and  their  rights ;  aiid  the  gong  that  lang  that  day'a 
leveiM'.  aniniat^d  ihem  tp  future  victory  and  cettaia  vengeaifM. 
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Imnst  now  torn  to  our  great  maiifu«lt,Al&«d,  one  of  the  most 
angait  «haiBcter«>:that  any  age  hait!evei  produeed ;  and  witen  I 
piotuie  htm  ailsr  the  toils. oC  goverumeiit  a;id  the  daa^ra  of  baf- 
-tlB,:Beated  hy  a  solitaiy  lamp,  tianstating  the  holy  sctiptutei  inta  ' 
t^e  Saxon  hmgue,;— 7hea  I  lefleoton  hi«  modatatioK  in  aucc^n, 
(oi  hia  fbrtltHde,  xnd  pe^vervico  in  di^oiiUy  (md  deftat,  uid  oa 
the  wisdom  aad.ezteiwve  nature  of  hiB  .kgislatioo^  I  am  isaHy  At 
a  loaQ  which  paxt  of  this  great  man'i  qJuitioter  moit  tp^admiisi 
Y«t  above  all,  .1  see  the  graii4eui,  the  freedom;  tite  raildoew,  the 
dtanestie  unity,  the  Tuiiversal  cbancter  of  the  middle  ag^  to^'  ■ 
densed  into  Al&edV  glorious  institution  of  the  trial,  by  jury.  .1 
gase  upon  it  as  the  immortal  symbol  of  that  age ; — ^an  age  oalled 
indeed-dark ;  bnthow  conld  that  age  be  considered  dark,  which 
solved  ~&e  difficult  problem  of  iiniTeTsal  liberty,  freed  man  licom 
.the  shackles  of  tyraniiy,  and  subjected  his  actions-to  the  decision 
.  of  .^elve  of  hie  fellow-oountrymwi  ?     The  liberty  of  the  Greeks 

'  was  a  phenomenon,  a  meteor,  which  blazed  for  a  short  time,  and 
thea  sank  into  .eternal  darkness.  It  was  a  o^bination  of  moat 
opposite  materials,  slavery  aad  liberty.  ~  .Such  can  neither'be 
happy  aoi  lasting.     The  Gotha  on  the  other  hand  said,  Yon  shall 

-  be.  our  Emperor;  but  we  must  .be 'Brincea  cm  qui  (rvni  estatea,  and 
over  them  yon  shall '  have  no  pow^ !  .■  The  Taaaals  said  -to  their 
Prince,  'We  will  serve  yon  in  your- ntcn, -and  d^l^ -foUr  c&stlej 
hilt  we  most  have  liberty  in  onr  owiCetrcIe,  onr  oottage,  our  cattlQ, 
ourpiSportion'of  land,  The  Oiti^  said.  We'  acknowledge  you&r- 
our  Emperor  ;'  but, wo  moa^  have  ouewxUs  and  ^t  stnmghotdsi-  , 
Kpd  be  governed  by.  our  own  -lairs-     Thus  all  ctunbinAd,  yet  all- 

.  were  eeparate ; -all  served,  yet  alL-Wne  free.     Such  a  govraimieiit 

.  could  not  exist  in  a  dark-ag^.  Our  anCestora-may  hot  indeed  hftire , . 
been  deep  inihe  metapbyaicB  of  the  st^iooh;  they  may  not  have 
qbone  ia  the. fine  arts;  hut .  much- knowledge  ofhumui  natuie; 
much  practical  wisdom  ntniit  have- existed  amcMigst  them,  wh«n 
this  admirable  constitution  was  farmed ;  and  I  beiieve  it -is  a -de- 
cided truth,  Uiough  certainly  an  awful  laiiii9n,-thit  natiotuaienot 
the  most -hapj^&t-the  time  when  literature -and  the  arts' fi(H)ri«li 
the  most  among  them.  ■  ^  , 

.  V  The  translations  I  had  promised  in  my  ^Uabns'  I  ahall  defer  to 

^..'^to^^bd  qf-the  oontse,  when  I  shall,  give  a.  single  lecture  of  reoi-^ 

^faOni^jllustrative  of  the  different  ages  of  poetry.     There  is  one- 

Northem  tale  I  wiU  relate,  .as  it  k  one  frcna  which  Shakepeaxe 
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derived  thst  Htmngly  marked  and  extraorduiny  weae  between 
Bicliard  III.  and  the  Lady  Anne.  It  may  not  be  equal  te  that  iii. 
fltrengtk  and  geniua,  but  it  is,  undonbtedly,  superior  in  deooram 
and  delicacy. 

A  Knight  had  slain  a  Prince,  the  lord  of-  a.  atrcmg  castle,  in 
combat.  He  afterwards  oontrived  to  get  into  the  castle,  where 
he  obtained  on  interview  4dth  the  I^tincesa's  attendant,  whose 
life  be  had  saved  in  some  encounter  ;  be  told  her  of  bis  love  lor 
her  miatresB,  and  won  hex  to  his  interest.  She  ih&a  slowly  and 
gradually  worked  on  hei  mietresa's  rnind,  spolte  of  the  bean^  of 
hia  person,  the  fire  of  bis  eyes,  the  Hweetneu  of  bii  voice,  hii 
valor  in  the  field,  his  gentleness  in.  the  court  ;  insert,  I^  watch- 
ing her  opi>ortunities,  she  at  last  filled  the  Princesa'a  «oul  with 
tliis  one  image ;  ahe  became  restless ; .  sleep  forsook  her ;  her  cn- 
lUMity  to  see  this  Knight  became  strong ;  but  her  maid  still  de- 
ferred the  interview,  till  at  length  she  eonfessed  she  was  in  love 
with  him  ; — the  Knight  is  thea  introduced,  and  the  nuptials  ue 
qnickly  celebrated- 

In  this  age  there  was  a  tendency  in  writers  to  the  droll  and 
llie  grotesque,  and  in  the  little  dramas  which  at  that  time  ex- 
isted, there  were  singnlar  instances  of  these.  It  was  the  disease 
of  the  age.  It  is  a  remarkable  faot  that  Luther  and  UlelaBCthou, 
the  great  religious  reformers  of  that  day,  shpuld  have  strongly 
recommended;  for  the  education  of  children,  dramas,  which  at 
present  would  be  considered  highly  indecorous,  if  not  bordering 
ML  a  deeper  sin.  From  one  which  they  particularly  recommended, 
I  will  give  a  few  extracts ;  more  I  should  not  think  it  right  to 
do.  The  play  opens  with  Adam  and  Eve  washing  and  dressing 
tiieir  idiildieii  to  appear  before  the  Lord,  who  is  coming  from 
heaven  to  bear  them  repeat  Uie  Lord's  Frayer,  Belief  &o.  In 
the  next  scene  the  Lord  appears  seated  like  a  schoolmaster,  with 
the  children  standing  round,  when  Cain,  who  ig  behind  hand,  and 
a  sad  pickle,  comes  running  in  with  a  bloody  nose  and  his.  hat  on. 
Adam  says,  "What,  with  your  hat  on !"  Cain  then  goes  up  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Almighty,  when  Adam  says  (giving  him.a 
cuff),  "  Ah,  would  you  give  your  left  hand  to  the  Lord  ?"  At 
length  Cain  takes  his  place  in  the  class,  and  it  becomes  his  turn 
to  say  the  Lard's  Prayer.  At  this  time  the  Devil  (a  constant  at; 
tendant  at  that  time)  majces  his  appearance,  and  getting  behind; 
Oain,  whispers  in  his  ear ;  instead  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Cain 
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givoi  it  BO  chang«d  by  tiie  trsmpoflttion  of  the  wohIb,  that  tlie 
meuiiiig  is  rerened ;  yet  this  is  so  artfully  dime  by  the  author, 
&at  it  is  exactly  as  an  obatiiiate  child  "would  answer,  who  knows 
his  lesson,  yet  io&i  not  choose  to  say  it.  In  the  last  wiene,  hoiaes 
in  rich  trappings  and  carriages  covetfA  with  gold  are  intiodtioed, 
and  the  good  children  are  to  ride  in  them  and  be  Lord  Mayon, 
Lords,  &«. ;  Cain  and  the  had  ones  are  to  be  made  cobblers  and 
tinkers,  and  onlyUo  associate  with  such.  > 

This,  with  numberless  ethers,  was  written  by  Hans  Sachs. 
Oar  simple  ancestors,  finn  in  their  faith,  luid  pure  in  their  morals, 
were  only  amused  by  these  pleasantries,  as  they  seemed  to  them, 
and  neither  they  nor  the  reformers  feared  their  having  any  in- 
fluence hostile  to  religion.  When  I  was  many  years  back  in  the 
north  of  Geitnany,  Uiete  were  several  innocent  superstitions  in 
priLctioe.  Among  6thers,  at  Christmas  presents  used  to  be  given 
to' the  children  by  the  parents,  and  they  were  delivered  on 
Ohristmas-day  by  a  perscn  who  personated,  and  -was  supposed 
liy  the  children  to  be,  Christ :  early  on  Christmas  morning  he 
called,  knocking  loudly  at  the  door,  and  (having  received  his 
instructions)  Ich  presents  for  the  good  and  a  rod  fbr  the  bad. 
Those  who  Lave  usee  been  in  Germany  have  found  this  cus- 
tom relinquished.;-  it  was  considered  profuie  and  irrational.  Yet 
they  have  not  found  the  children  better,  nor  the  mothers  more 
'  oaie&l  of  their  offiipring ;  they  have  not  found  their  devotion 
more  fervent,  their  faith  more  strong,  noi  fheir  morality  mora 
pure.* 


lECTUKE  III 


The  last  Lecture  was  allotted  to  an  investigation  into  the 
origin  and  character  of  a  species  of  poetry,, the  least  influenced 
of  any  by  the  literature .  of  Greece  Und  Borne, — that  in  which 

*  Bee  thii  (nutom  of  Zoedit  Rapert  more  minutely  described  in  Hr. 
Ooleridge'a  ovm  letter  &om  Germaiij,  published  in  He  Friend,  II.  p.  S8G. 


tb«  portioQ  cMttiibnted-  bjr-tlie  Qv(im  oonqneEfHi,  tha  piedilee- 
tinu  aafl  geiunl  tone  or  hafait  «f  ^ougbt  uid  iealing,  brought 
b^  enr  remota  woewlon  wit^  them  frem  the.  foreila  of  Germanj, 
or  the  dedpddb&Hil  rocky  mouotait)^  of,l<ror'w&y,  ue  thempBt. 
pnmumiit.  .  In  '^va  preiwnt  liectui^- 1  qtust  iatKiduc^  you.  to  a    ' 
'  qi«(a«  of  poetry,  whkh:;had  Jts  bii^-pImM  near  the  centre  :of 
BniiMi  glory,  Vid  in  wUoh,  as,  migl^  ba  vitioi.p&ted„  the  iudu- 
eoccn  of  th«  Greek  tjul  Bianati  uOwe  u».  ^:-ni^^  cooQiiGHous, 
~iin  gieMti'vAebi,  u  the'  efibil^  aC.utQ^t^oiiVJ.  imitatioa,- o^ ihe 
part-of  tiie  pocla  themsetret'oould -mndHi  thefO'. '^ut  happily 
iibi  oa  and  foi  .^leir  ^r<m-iWl4t^  mt^tioa  «f  the  wiiteis  ai 
men  H  oft«a  at  onapleU  VahmeA  wuh  tbsb  gnuu^L.ortlie-ianie 
.'men  as  poetf .  ,  To  As  limto  of.  tb^ii  Iptoition.  ws  ow^  Iheii 
mythological  .Dtaamentii  amI  the'gnateE.-deQaifeDeffi  of  their 
iinageiy  ;  and  dwir  pHaon^'&ebeautifulvthe.iPa^tuouB^aad 
&e  artificial,  we  mtut  in  'pnf  attribute  ts  ^■■ame'inteDtioii, 
bnt  in-  part  lilcawiae.  totheir  nitnral   dieposltiotu  and  tastes 
ForJihe  sratetoliiiiateaadraao]E.,oif.  thejBBme  ctroumAancei,iTetQ    . 
aetingon  th^lQ,  wluch  httdj-aptad  olt  tlu'greftt  claasict, 'VbouL . ' 
jtfaey  wAfft-eodaaVDnng  to  imitate,  .  But  ifae  love  of  the  mairelr' . 
ixM^  tha  deeper  MuibiUty,  £he  higher  reTerenpe  for  woibanbood;  '  -' 

;  Ha  chuaeteristio  spiiit  of  sentimeiit  and  ceurlnq^— -tbese-wiem-i^ 
&»  lieiilmipa  «f  ii4]^iiie,  wbiob  stiU'  regaraecL  tb^  BBGendaali'- 

rwhenevM  the  Tum_  hf  tho  liviAg  n^qthei-^anguag^  enableii.^  ' 

hispirad.'poet  to  AppeaX'instead  of  the  loiliptDe.  Kho^:       . .;.  .^^  - 

From 'this  eaiDe '  tmioa,  jn  which  the  aoul  Xif.t  majrdare,^  '  . 

egress  nijielf)waa  Gothic,- while ;  the  outward  forma  and- *  . 

.  majoritjF'Of  the  words.  tbenuelveK,  were  the  leliqfteB  of  ihe'So- 
ntan,  aroee  the  RoOiance,  i>i_  ioinantio..laitguag«i  in  .wfaToh  tbe 

'  TioabHdonn -<ir  Low^di^ete  of -Frorence- Bang  and  wrote,  and 

.  Ithe  di^weAt  dialects  of  ^tbich  hare  been  toodified  into  the.mod- 
S^.I&liaq,':. Spanish,  and  Fortnguese ;  while  tbe  language  i)/ 
ther  ^^rouVeun,  Trouveies,  or  IS^prman-French  poeta,  forms  the    ' 

-  iuteintediale  1^  betweeik  the  Komuice  or  iaodi£ed  Roman;  a^tl  '■ 
the  TeutoUu^  intduding  tbe  Dstch,  Sanisb^  Bwedisb,  and  )lie  upper , 
and  lower  German,  eis  being  the'  medi^ed  Gothic.  And'  as  the  ] 
norUiernmost  extreme  <of  the  ^oniAn-Freneb,'or  tha,t  part  of  ib  '. 
link  in  which  it  lormed  on  the  Teutonic,  n^  ig^take  the.N<U 
man-£ngjisb  mlnsliels  aiid -metrical  loi^i^es,  fi^ia.  th^  grcaltf 
predcamnaoce  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  G(rtbir(:-'i9.tbe'deriyalion  oS 

...  '    :",  .     ■         ,  ■        G.,.,.;Il- 
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tiie  vords.  1  mean,  tbftt  the  langusge  of  the  Englirft  metrical 
mnuioe  ia  leu  romanized,  and  has  fewer  words,  not  originaUy 
of  a  northern  origin,  than,  the  Bame  romancea  in  the  KoimlA,- 
Frsnch  ;  which  in  the  more  striking,  becanse  the  formei  wece  for 
the  most  part  translated  &om  the  latter  ;  the  anthon  of  wliiflh 
■eem  to  have  eminently  merited  their  name  of  Trouveres,  or  in- 
ventors. ThuB  then  we  have  a  chain  with  two  tings  or  st^dw : 
— at  the  southern  end  there  is  the  Homan,  w  Latin;  at  the 
northern  end  the  Keltic,  Teutonic,  or  Gothic  ;  and  tiie  links  be- 
ginning with  the  southern  end,  are  the  !Romance,-inoIuding  the 
Provencal,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Porti^^eee,  with  their  di& 
ferent  dialects,  then  the  Norman-FrsDoh,  and  lastly  the  Engli^. 
My  object  ia  adverting'  to  the  Itaiian  poets,'  is  not  k  mueh 
jbr  their  own  lakes,  in  which  point  of  vifiw  Dalnte-  and  AiioMo 
alone  would  have  required  aepatate  Lecture^  but  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  merits  of  our  countrymen,  as  to  wiat  ext«it  we  muat 
oonndei  them  as  fortunate  iraitatars  of  (heir  Italian  predeceasors, 
and  in  what  points  they  have  the  higher  olaimi .  of  original  ge- 
nius. Of  Dante,  I  am  to  speak  elsewhere.  Of  Boccaccio,  who 
has  little  interest  as  a  metrical  poet  in  any  respect,  and  none  for 
my  present  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  as  the  reputed  inventor  or 
introducer  of  the  octave  staasa  in  hie  Teseide,  it  wilt  be  euffioient 
to  say,  that  we  owe  to  him  the  subjects  of  numerous  poems 
taken  from  his  famous  td^  the  happy  art  of  narration,  and  the 
still  greater  merit  of  a  depth  and  fineness  in  the  workings  of  the 
paarioAs,  in  'fftueh  last  excellence,  as  likewise  in  the  wild  and 
imaginative  character  of  the  situations,  his  almost  neglected  ro- 
mances appear  to  me  greatly  to  excel  his  far-famed  Decameron. 
To  him,  too,  we  owe  the  more  doubtful  merit  of  having  intro- 
duced into  the  Italian  prose,  and  by  the  authority  of  hi*  name 
and  the  influence  of  hia  example,  more  or  less  throughout  Eu- 
rope, the  long  interwoven  periods,  and  architectural  structure 
which  arose  from  the  very  nature  of  their  language  in  the  Greek 
writers,  but  which  already  in  the  LaUn  oratoi^  and  historiana, 
had  betrayed  a  apeciee  of  effort,  a  foreign  something,  which  had 
been  superinduced  on  the  language,  instead  of  growing  out  of 
it ;  and  which  was  far  too  alien  from  that  individualizing  and 
confederating,  yet  not  blending,  character  of  the  North,  to  be- 
come permanent,  although  its  magnificence  and  atateliness  -were 
ol^ects  of  admiration  and  occasional  imitation.     This  style  di- 
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minuhed  the  oontrol  of  the  wiitor  over  the  inner  feeliags  of 
men,  and  created  too  great  a  chaun  betweoi  the  body  and  the 
life  ;  and  henoe  especially  it  wa«  abandoned  by  Lnther. 

But  laitly,  to  Boccaccio's  sanction  we  must  trace  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  mythological  pedantry  and  incongruous  pagonisniB, 
which  for  so  long  a  period  deformed  the  poetry,  even  of  the  tmeat 
poets.  To  snch  an  extravagance  did  Boccaccio  himself  carry 
this  folly,  that  in  a  tomance  of  chiraliy  he  has  uniformly  styled 
God  the  Father  Jupiter,  our  Saviour  ApoUo,  and  the  Evil  Being 
!Pluto.  But  for  this  there  might  be  some  excuse  pleaded.  I 
dare  make  none  for  the  gross  and  diqpiating  Ucentiouanees,  the 
daring  prolanenen,  which  rendered  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio 
the  parent  of  a  hundred  -worse  cliildxea,  fit  to  be  classed  among 
the  enemies  of  the  human  race ;  which  poisons  Aiiosto — (for 
that  I  may  not  speak  oftener  than  necessary  of  so  odious  a  sub- 
ject, I  mention  it  here  once  for  all) — ^which  interposes  a  painM 
mixtnre  in  the  humor  of  Chaucei,  and  which  has  once  or  twice 
sedaced  even  our  pnie-minded  Spenser  into  a  giossness,  as  heto- 
logeneous  from  the  spirit  of  his  great  poem,  as  it  was  alien  to 
the  ddioacy  of  his  morals. 


PBTRABOH. 

Bom  at  Aretio,  1304.— Died  13T4. 

Petrarch  was  the  final  blossom  and  perfection  of  the  Troabar 
dours. 

NOTES  OS  PETRUtOH^*  SOIWBTS,  CANZONES,  *a. 

VOL.  I. 


SoNinx.  1.  Vd,  eh'  asooltate,  fte. 
l  La  gola,  e  1  soono,  Aa 
11.  Se  la  mia  yits.  Ao. 
IS.  Quando  fra  I'altre,  Ao. 

*  lliese  notei,  bj  Hr.  C,  are  written  in  a  Petnrch  in  my  poneanon, 
and  Bie  of  uoam  d^  before  1812.  It  is  hoped  tliat  thef  will  not  seen  QI 
plaoed  here.— ai 
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18.  Yergogatnda  Ulor,  As. 
SC  QoHito  pin  m'  arvidno,  Aa, 

S8.  Solo  e  pensoso,  Ae. 
89,  S'  io  crede&ai,  tie. 
OiKE.  14.  SI  a  debile  il  filo,  do. 


Bux.  1.  lAware  il  Teli^  A«. 
Cure  I.  Nel  (tolce  t«mp(\  ^ 

Tiiis  poem  was  imitEtted  1^  oor  old  Heibert;*  it  is  ridionlons  in 
the  thooglits,  but  elmple  aod  sweet  in  diction. 


The  fint  half  of  this  ninth  canzone  is  exquisite ;  and  in  canzone 
8,  the  nine  lines  beginning 

'0  poggi,  O  Talli,  &0. 
to  cura,  are  expressed  with  vigoi  and  chastity. 

Cahx.  9.  Daquel  di  jonuid  &  me  medeimo  piacqui 
Empiendo  (fun  peoaler',  alto,  a  soaye 
Quel  core,  oicf  hanno  i  bigli  occM  la  eMotw. 

Note. — 0  that  the  Pope  would  take  these  eternal  keys,  which 
so  forever  turn  the  bolts  on  the  fmest  passages  of  true  passion ' 

VOL.  B. 

Oaso.  1.  Che  ^bV  Io  &r  t  ita 

Very  good;  but  not  equal,  I  think,  to  Canzone  2, 

Amor,  M  Tooi  ch'  i'  toroi,  Jco, 

though  less  fanlty.  With  the  omission  of  half-a-dozen  conceits 
and  PetrarchisniB  of  hooks,  baits,  fia/trus,  and  torches,  this  second 
canzone  is  a  bold  and  impassioned  lyric,  and  leaves  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  of  Petrarch's  having  possessed  a  true  poetic  genius. 
Utinam  dderi  poKint  seguentia  :-^ 

*  If  Qeorge  Herbert  is  meant,  I  can  find  Dothing  Ij'ie  su  imilAtion  of  this 
MBime  in  hii  poems. — Ei, 


A                                C0UB8I   OF  LECTUBZS. 
Ik  11— 1». B  la  lOHe  fiamma 

Oh'  UMOr,  IbB&O  1  m'  ^nfiamnn^ 

Easeudo  spoita,  or  che  fea  dunque  ardendo  t 
L,  U — SB.  — ■ oV  er'aao  a  tuit'  ore 

Dispoiti  gli  Bioi  ot'  io  fui  preso,  e  Ttaem 

Ck'  i'  bruno  sempre. 
L.  16—19. mde  1'  soihm 

Saette  luciTun  d'  inviaibi]  foeo, 

E  ra^on  temesn  poco ; 

Cbi  oontn  1  del  jum  val  difeaa  nimutk . 
And  the  linn  8«,  B7. 

Foser'  in  dubbio,  a,  cui 

DevMM  U  [atgutdi  |Hil  lands  dani'— 

«  rather  flatly  worded. 


LUIGI  PULOL 

Bom  at  FlorenM,  1481^-Died  about  1481. 

Pdlci  was  of  one  of  the  noblest  Ikmiliea  ia  Florence,  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  Prankish  stocks  'which  remained  in  that  city  after 
the  departure  of  Charlemagne : — 

Fiilcia  OallorDm  eaboles  desoeDdit  in  arbem) 

Olara  quidem  bello,  gacrie  aeo  iahoepita  Miuu. 

Verino  de  illuatrat.  Cort  Flor.  u.  T.  118. 

Membeia  of  this  family  were  five  times  elected  to  the  Priorate, 
one  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  republic.  Pulci  had  two  brotheia, 
and  one  of  their  wives,  Antonia,  who  were  all  poets: — 

Oarminibiu  patriis  notisBima  Pulcia  prolee ; 

Si  tres  producut  fratrea  domiu  una  poettu  I 

lb  iL  T.  Ml. 

Luigi  married  Lucrezia  di  Uberto,  of  the  Albizzi  family,  and 
WM  intimate  with  the  great  men  of  his  time,  but  more  especially 
with  Angelo  Folitian,  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificeat.  His  Uor- 
gftnte  has  been  attributed,  in  part  at  least,*  to  the  aeeaatance  of 
HarsiUus  Ficiniu,  and  by  others  the  whda  has  been  atUibntad 
to  Folitian.     The  first  conjecture  is  utterly  improbable;  the  last 


•  Meaoiag  the  S5th  caato. — Md. 


M  ponttile,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  lioentioamen  of  the  poem ; 
bnt  there  sre  no  diiect  grouodB  for  believing  it.  The  Uorgante 
Uaggiore  it  the  fint  proper  romance ;  although,  perhaps,  Pulci 
had  the  Teeeide  beibre  him.  The  Btory  is  tal^n  from  the  &bu- 
lous  history  of  Tiupin ;  and  if  the  author  had  any  diitinot  object, 
it  Mema  to  have  been  that  of  making  himself  merry  with  the 
abaurditieB  of  the  old  romanceia.  The  Uorgante  wmetiines 
makes  you.  think  of  Rabelais,  It  contains  the  most  remarkable 
guess  or  allusion  upon  the  milgect  of  America  that  can  be  found 
in  any  book  published  before  the  discovery.*  The  well-known 
passage  in  the  tragic  Seneca  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  The 
copia  verborum  of  the  mother  Florentine  tongue,  and  the  e 

*  The  refermce  Im,  of  ooime,  to  the  follDviag  sUdiw ! — 

DisM  Aalarotte :  ua  error  lungo  e  fioeo 

Pa^  molti  9aool  dob  beo  aoooMiatt^ 

Fa  ehe  li  £ea  d'  Ereol  le  eokHUMt 

£  cbe  pill  14  molti  periti  sonne, 
Sappi  ohe  questa  opioioBe  i  vaaa; 

Perchfi.piil  oltre  uaTioBr  ei  puote, 

Perd  cbe  1'  acqua  in  c^ni  parte  h  piana, 

Beadi^  la  terra  abbi  forma  di  mote : 

Bra  piit  groesa  allor  la  gente  haniBiiB ; 

TaldM  potrebbe  arroeime  le  gola 

Ercule  ansor  d'  aver  po«ti  que'  segin, 

Perch^  plQ  oltre  pssseranno  i  legnL 
E  pnoBai  andar  giu  oe  I'  altro  emieperio, 

Pai  die  al  centre  ogni  coaa  reprime  ; 

SI  che  la  terra  per  divia  muterio 

Seapeaa  ata  &a  le  atielle  sublime, 

£  1&  pii  aoo  eitta,  caateUa,  e  imperio ; 

Ma  no]  oognobboD  quelle  genti  prime : 

Tedi  cbe  iI  aol  di  eamminar  b'  aSretta, 

Dov«  lo  ti  dico  efae  la  gi&  »'  aapetta. 
S  oome  nn  eegno  am-ge  in  Oriente, 

Un  attro  cade  con  mirabil  arte, 

Come  ai  vade  qua  ne  1'  Oeeidente, 

Ferd  cbe  il  oiel  (^ustamente  comparte; 

Aotipodi  appellata  b  qnelta  gente ; 

Adora  il  sole  e  Jupiterre  a  UaTt«^ 

E  pisnta  e  animal  eome  roi  bauno, 

E  ipsaso  ineimiie  gran  battalia  faiuuk 

a  zxT.  at  SS8,  A 

Hie  Uorgante  mts  printed  in  1488. — ££    Another  ve^*  *iviiM 
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of  Lis  style,  nfterwardi  brought  to  perfeetion  by  Bemi,  are  the 
chief  meriti  of  Fiilci ;  hii  chief  demerit  is  his  heaitkM  spirit  of 
jest  and  bufibonery,  by  which  Boveidgns  and  their  coortien  were 
flattered  by  the  degnulation  of  nature,  and  the  imposatbUifiaitutn 
ttS  a  pretended  Tirtue. 

OHAUCEE. 

Born  in  LondoD,  1838.— Died  140a* 

Chauceb  mnst  be  lead  with  an  eye  to  the  Norman-French 
Trouveres,  of -whom  he  ia  the  best  representative  in  English.  He 
had  great  powers  of  invention.  As  in  Shakspeare,  his  characters 
represent  classes,  but  ia  a  difierent  manner  ;  Shaloqiearo's  char- 
acters are  the  representatives  of  the  interior  nature  of  humanity, 
in  which  some  element  has  become  w>  predominant  as  to  destroy 
the  health  of  the  mind  ;  whereas  Chaucer's  are  rather  tepresen- 
tativea  of  classes  of  maimera.  He  is  therefore  more  led  to  indi- 
vidualize in  a  mere  personal  seme.  Observe  Chaucer's  love  of 
nature;  and  how  happily  the  subject  of  bis  main  work  is  chosen. 
When  you  reflect  that  the  company  in  the  Decameron  have 
retired  to  a  place  of  safety,  from  ihe  raging  of  a  pestilence,  their 
mirth  provokes  a  sense  of  their  unfeelingness ;  whereas  in  Chau- 
cer nothing  of  this  sort  occurs,  and  the  scheme  of  a  party  on  a 
pilgrimage,  with  difierent  ends  and  occupations,  aptly  aUowB  of 
the  greatest  variety  of  expression  in  the  tales. 

SPENSEH. 

BoTD  in  Lmdon,  1E6S.— Died  1699. 

Theke  is  this  di^rence,  among  many  others,  betwen  Shaik- 
■peare  and  Spenser : — Shakspeare  is  never  colored  by  the  cus- 
toms of  his  age  ;  what  appears  of  contemporary  character  in  him 

patioD,  said  to  hava  been  first  noticed  by  Amerigo  Vespnoci,  oooors  in 
Daut^a  Purgatorio : 

I  mi  *tilEi  a  man  deatra  e  poai  meat« 
All 'altra  polo:  e  vidiqiuttro  stella 
Nod  viste  mai,  fuor  oh'  alia  prima  geute. 

0  LLSi-t 
•  Vtvn  Mr.  Qreen's  iiote^-.Bi; 
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ii  nier«ly  negative;  it  is  jtiat  not  lomething  etw.  He  has  none 
of  tke  fictitious  realitiee  of  the  doaucF,  none  of  the  grotesquenesses 
of  chivaby,  none  of  the  allegxtiy  of  the  middle  agea  ;  there  ii  no 
■ectorianiem  either  of  politics  or  religioo,  no  miser,  no  witch, — no 
common  witoh, — no  astrology — nothing  impennaneat  of  however 
long  duration ;  but  he  stands  like  the  yew-tiee  in  Lorton  vale, 
whieh  has  biowit  to  many  ages  that  it  belong!  to  ntme  in  partic- 
nlai ;  a  livii^  image  of  endless  selfieprodnction,  like  the  immor- 
tal tree  of  Malabar.  In  Spenser  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is  entirely 
predominant,  although  with  a  much  greater  iafnsion  of  the  poet'a 
own  individual  self  into  it  than  is  found  in  any  other  Writer.  He 
has  the  wit  of  the  southern  with  the  deeper  inwardness  of  the 
northern  genius. 

No  one  can  appreciate  Spenser  without  some  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  allegorical  writing.  The  mere  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word,  aLI%ory,-~to  talk  of  one  thing  and  thereby  convey 
another, — is  too  wide.  The  true  sense  is  this, — the  employment 
of  one  set  of  agents  and  images  to  convey  in  diBguiso  a  moral 
meaning,  with  a  likene»  to  the  imagination,  but  with  a  diSer- 
enoe  to  ihe  understanding, — those  agents  and  images  being  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  honu^eneous  whole.  This  distinguishes  it 
fiom  metaphor,  which  is  part  of  an  allegory.  Bnt  all^ory  is  not 
properly  distinguiahaUe  from  fable,  otherwise  than  as  the  first  in- 
ctudes  the  second,  as  a  genns  its  speiaes ;  for  in  a  fable  there  must 
be  nothing  but  what  is  umversally  known  and  acknowledged,  but 
in  an  allegory  there  may  be  that  which  is  new  and  not  previously 
admitted.  The  pictures  of  the  great  mastery,  especiaJly  of  the 
Italian  schools,  are  genuine  all^ories.  Amongst  the  classics,  the 
multitude  of  their  gods  either  precluded  allegory  altogether,  or 
else  made  every  thing  allegory,  as  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogonia ;  for 
you  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  power  and  the  personifica- 
tion of  power.  The  Cupid  and  Psyche  of,  or  found  in,  Apuleius, 
is  a  phenomenon.  It  is  the  Platonic  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
fiill  of  man.  The  Battle  of  the  Soul*  by  Prudentiug  is  an  early 
instance  of  Christian  allegory. 

Narrative  all^ory  is  disUnguisbed  from  mythology  as  reality 

from  symbol ;  it  is,  in  short,  the  proper  intermedium  between 

person  and  personification.     Where  it  is  too  strongly  individual* 

ized,  it  ceases  to  be  allegory ;  this  is  often  felt  in.  tite  Pilgrim's 

*  Psjobouuwiliia^-JiUl 
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ProgTMS,  when  the  chaiacten  an  real  penonq  vilL  nick- 
namea.  FeiliapR  one  of  the  most  cuiioiu  waiaiogs  against 
another  attempt  at  narrative  allegory  on  a  great  Kale,  may  be 
found  in  Taaflo'i  account  of  what  he  hinuelf  intended  in  and  bj 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Ab  charaoteriatic  of  Spenser,  I  would  call  your  p&rticnlu  atten- 
'     tion  in  the  fiiHt  place  to  the  indeBcribaUe  Bweelneas  and  &ien.t 
projectim  of  his  rerae,  veiy  clearly  diatingniBbahle  from  the  deep- 
er and  more  Interwoven  harmonie*  of  Shakopeare  and  Uiltmi. 
Thii  .stanza  is  a  good  instanoe  of  what  I  mean  ^— 

Tet  she,  moat  iiutlifull  Indie,  nil  this  vhils 

Forsaken,  vofiiU,  solitarie  inajd. 

Pur  from  bU  peoples  preisoe,  as  in  exile. 

In  TilderoeSBe  Bnd  wastFoll  deserts  stiayd 

To  sadEs  her  kalght ;  who,  lubtily  betrayd 

llraiigh  that  Ute  tuud  which  th'  enchaiiDteT  'wrooght, 

B»d  her  abaodoiidi  she,  of  nought  aSrajd, 

Through  woods  and  wsstoes  wide  him  daily  sought. 

Yet  wished  tydlnges  otme  of  him  mito  her  bronghL 

F.  Qd.  a  L  0.  S,  St  3. 

2.  Combined  with  thk  sweetness  and  fluency,  the  aoientifio 
construction  of  the  metre  of  the  Faery  Qjieene  is  very  noticeable. 
One  of  Spenser's  arts  is  that  of  alliteration,  and  he  uses  it  with 
peat  effect  in  doubling  the  imptesaion  of  an  image  : — 

In  wildemesse  and  umstful  deserts — 

Through  iTOods  and  uostnes  trilde, —    - 

Iliey  passe  the  bitter  wares  of  Achenm, 

Where  many  soulea  at  nailiiig  looefully, 

Andoome  tojfery.^oodof  Pftlegeton, 

Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fiy. 

And  with  (harp  drilling  ahrteks  doth  bootlease  cry, — ib& 

fie  is  parliculaily  given  to  an  alternate  alliteratiim,  which  i% 
perhaps,  when  well  used,  a  great  secret  in  melody  :^ 

A  ntrnpiug  lyon  ru^ed  suddenly, — 

And  «ad  to  see  her  aorrowful  oonatreint, — 

And  <ai  the  grasse  her  tiamtie  funbea  ^id  hy, — ia. 

Yon  can  not  read  a  page  of  the  Faery  t^ueene,'  if  yon  lead  ibr  th&t 
purpose,  without  perceiving  the  intentional  alliterativenees  of  the 
words  ;  and  yet  so  akilfnlly  ia  this  managed,  that  it  never  strike! 
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any  unwanted  ear  u  artificial,  ot  other  than  the  result  of  the 
neceBsary  movement  of  the  verae. 

3.  Spenset  displays  great  skitl  in  h&mionizing  his  desciiptiona 
of  external  nature  and  actual  incidents  with  the  allegorical  char- 
acter and  epic  activity  of  the  poem.  Ta^  these  two  beantiiiil 
passages  as  illustrations  of  what  I  mean : — 

B7  this  the  Dorthemo  vagooer  bud  set ' 

Hi>  sereofol  teme  bebind  the  sted&rt  starre 

That'  was  ia  ooean  waves  yet  ae»ar  wet, 

But  Sitae  is  fixt,  and  sendeth  light  from  farrs 

To  all  that  in  the  wide  deepe  wandring  aire  ; 

And  chearefult  chaunticlers  with  hia  note  shrill 

Had  warned  once,  that  Fhoibua'  fiery  oarre 

In  hsst  was  climbing  up  tbe  easterns  Ull, 

Full  envioug  that  Night  so  long  hi*  rooms  did  fill; 

When  those  aceuraed  messeDgers  of  bell, 

Tbat  feigning  dresme,  and  that  feite-forged  spHght 

OauB,  Ac     B.  L  Ik  8,  st,  1. 

At  last,  Vbe  golden  orientall  gate 

Of  greatest  Heaveu  gan  to  open  foyre ; 

And  Phcebus,  fresh  as  brydegrome  ta  his  mate, 

Oame  daundng  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  h^re ; 

And  hurld  his  glistring  beams  through  gloomy  ayre. 

WAUh  •Am  the  wakeful  Elfe  peroeiy'd,  gtreightway 

He  started  up,  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 

In  aunbright  armes  and  battailous  array ; 

For  with  tbat  Pagan  proud  he  combat  will  that  day. 

lb.  c.  6,  St.  2. 

Obserrs  also  the  exoeediug  vividness  of  Spemser's  deacriptions. 
They  ore  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  pictuiesqae ;  hut 
ore  composed  of  a  wondrous  Eeries  of  images,  as  in  our  dreams. 
Compare  the  following  passage  with  any  thing  you  may  remem- 
ber in  pari  materia  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare  : — 

His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  aU  with  gold. 

Both  glorious  brigfaCnease  and  great  terrour  bredd ; 

Fmt  aU  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 

With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 

Bis  goldoi  winges ;  his  dreadftiQ  hideous  hedd, 

Close  couched  on  the  bevw,  seemd  to  throw 

From  flaming  ntooth  bright  sparkles  fiery  redd, 

That  auddeine  horrour  to  faint  bartea  did  show; 

And  scaly  tsyle  was  strsteht  adowne  hielmck  foB  kw. 
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Upall  Ui«  top  of  ill  ku  toftie  cTMt 

A  botmdi  of  haires  diiooloiu'd  iHTenlj, 

With  Bpriokled  pearle  and  gold  full  rietilj  drest, 

IXd  ihake,  and  seemd  to  dauooe  for  jollitie ; 

like  to  mn  >Imaad  trM  pnaunted  bje 

On  top  of  greeoe  Selini*  bU  aloae, 

With  bloMoma  la^ve  bedeoked  duntily, 

WboM  tender  looki  do  tremble  every  (me 

At  ererie  Uttle  Hteath  that  under  hoiTen  ii  btowne. 

Itx  e.  V,  tt  St-S. 

4.  Tou  vill  take  especial  note  of  the  nwrvellotiB  indepeodeiiM 
and  ttue  imaginative  absence  of  all  paiticular  ipace  oi  time  in 
the  Faery  Qjteene.  It  is  in  the  domains  neither  of  histoiy  or 
geography  ;  it  is  ignoiant  of  all  artificial  boundary,  all  material 
obetades  ,'  it  is  truly  in  laiid  of  Faety,  that  is,  of  mental  space. 
The  poet  haa  placed  you  in  a  dream,  a  charmed  sleep,  and  you 
neither  wish,  ooi  have  the  power,  to  inquire  where  you  are,  or 
how  you  got  there.     It  reminds  me  of  some  lines  of  my  own  : — 

Oh  1  Tonld  to  Alia  1 
1^  raven  or  tb«  eea-mev  vere  appointed 
To  bring  me  bod  I — or  ratlier  that  mj  booI 
llij^t  draw  in  life  from  tlie  umverBal  air  I 
It  vere  a  lot  divine  in  some  email  aUff 
.    AIoQg  «ome  ocean's  boundlesa  aolitude 
To  float  fixrerer  with  a  earelesa  oourae 
And  think  myself  the  odIj  being  alive  1 

Bemom,  Act  iv.  so.  S. 

Indeed  Spenser  himself,  in  the  coaduct  of  his  great  poem,  may  be 
represented  imder  the  same  image,  his  symbolizing  pnrpoie  being 
his  roarinei's  compass  : — 

Ab  pilot  Tell  expert  in  peri1on#  wave, 
That  to  a  Btedfaet  starre  hia  ooorae  hath  bent. 
When  fo^7  miBtea  or  cloudy  tempesta  have 
Hie  bitbfidl  light  of  that  Mre  lampe  jblent. 
And  coverd  Heaven  with  hideouB  t^eriment ;' 
Upon  hia  card  and  oompaa  firpnea  hia  eye, 
llie  tnajetere  of  his  Iwig  experiment, 
And  to  them  does  Uie  steddy  helme  apply. 
Bidding  hia  winged  veasell  fejrely  forward  fly. 

B.  iL  e.  1,  (t  I. 
So  tho  poet  through  the  realms  of  allegory. 

5.  You  should  note  tlie  quintesBeatial  chuacter  of  Christian 
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ehiTsliy  in  all  biechuacten,  but  laon  eipeoi&lly  ia  his  women. 
The  Greeks;  except;.  p^!i4pB,;  in.  Homer,  wem  to  have  h&d  no 
vsy  ofmaldug  their  Women  interesting',  but  by  unsexing  them, 
aa  in  the  instaaees  of  the  tragic  Medea,  Electra,  &c.  Contrast 
euch  chanctera  withSpentei's  Una,  f^ho  exhibits  no  prominqAt 
feature,  has  no  partictdahzation,  but  {mtdooes  the .  tame  feeing 
that  a  statue  iom,  when  C(»iteinplated  at  a  distance : —  j' 

From  her  tajre  head  her  £IIet  the  nndight,         _^ 

And  ]a,jd  ber  stale  aside :  her  angela  &e«, 

Aa  the  ^reat  eje  of  Heaven,  shjned  bright. 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  ahadj  plaoe ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  b^iold  suoh  heavoilj  grace. 

Elo.8,st4. 
6.  In  Spenser  we  see  the  brightest  and  purest  form  of  that 
nationality  which  was  so  common  a  charaoteristic  of  our  elder 
poets.  There  is  nothing  nnamiable,  nothing  contemptuous  of 
others,  in  it.  To  glorify  their  country — to  elevate  England  into 
a  qneen,  an  einprees  of  the  heart — this  was  their  passion  and  ob- 
ject ;  and  how  dear  and  important  an  object  it  was  or  may  be, 
let  Spain,  in  the  recollection  of  her  Cid,  declare  !  There  is  a 
great  magic  in  nationsj  names.  What  a  damper  to  all  interest 
b  a  list  of  native  East  Indian  merchants  I  Unknown  names  are 
non-conductors  ;  they  stop  all  sympathy.'  No  one  cf  our  poets 
has  touched  this  string  more  exquisitely  than  Spenser ;  especially 
in  his  chionicle  of  the  British  Kings  (S.  ii,  c.  10),  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Thames  with  the  Medway  (B.  iv.  c.  II),  in  both 
which  passages  the  mere  names  constitute  half  the  {deasuie  we 
receive.  To  the  same  feeling  we  must  in  particular  attribute 
Spenser's  sweet  reference  to  Irdand  : — 

Ke  tbeuM  the  Irithe  rivers  sfaseut  vere ; 

Sith  no  lease  bmous  than  the  rest  tb^  be,  Ao.    Hx 

And  Holla  mine,  irliase  waves  I  whilom  ta«ght  to  weep. 


And  there  is  a  beautiful  passage  of  the  same  sort  in  the  Colin 
Clout's  Come  Home  Again : — 

iS  my  trade, 

Lastly,  the  great  and  prevailing  character  of  Spenser's  miud  ii 
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fimoy  under  the  oonditioiu  of  imagination,  m  an  eTer-pi««eat  but 
not  alw&ys  aotiTe  power.  H»  bu  an  imagin&tiTe  fkaej,  but  he 
has  not  imagln&tioii,  ia  kind  oi  degreo,  u  Sbitkq>eue  >nd  Hilbm 
hare  ;  the  boldest  effort  of  bit  powers  in  tbii  way  is  tbe  ehuao- 
ter  of  Taint.*  Add  to  thia  a  feminine  t«Ld«me«i  and  almost 
maidenly  parity  of  feeling,  and  above  all,  a  deep  monl  eameet* 
neas  wUeb  produoee  a  believing  sympathy  and  aoquieMieace  in 
the  reader,  and  you  have  a  tolerably  adequate  view  of  Sp^uer'a 
intellectual  being. 
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r    AND    FLETCHER,    ANb    UASSINQBB 


A  coNTEHPOSAitY  is  rather  an  ambiguouB  term,  when  applied 
to  authors.  It  may  simply  mean  that  one  man  Uved  and  wrote 
while  another  was  yet  alive,  however  deeply  the  former  may 
have  been  indebted  to  the  latter  as  his  model.  There  have  been 
instances  in  the  literary  world  that  might  remind  a  botanist  of  a 
singular  sort  of  parasite  plant,  which  rises  above  ground,  indepen- 
dent and  unsupported,  an  apparent  original ;  but  trace  its  roots, 
and  you  will  find  the  fibres  all  teiminating  in  the  root  of  another 
plant  at  an  unsuspected  distance,  which,  perhaps,  from  want  of 
sun  and  gemal  soil,  and  the  Iobs  of  sap,  has  soarcely  been  able  to 
peep  above  the  ground. — Or  the  word  may  mean  those  whose 
compositions  were  conlemporaneous  in  such  a  sense  as  to  preclude 
all  likelihood  of  the  one  having  borrowed  ftom  the  other.  In  the 
latter  sense,  I  should  call  Ben  Jonson  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare,  though  he  long  survived  him ;  while  I  should  prefer  the 
phrase  of  immediate  successors  for  Beaumont  an^  Fletcher,  and 
Massinger,  though  they  too  were  Shakspeare's  contemporarieB  in 
the  former  sense. 

*  E  6.  Legend  of  Art«gsIL— JU 
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Bora,  1174.— Died,  1887. 

Bbn  JoNSOM  is  original ;  he  ia,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  the  great 
dTamatists  of  that  day  who  waa  not  either  directly  pioduced,  oi 
very  gieatly  modified,  by  Shakspeaie.  In  truth,  ho  difien  from 
our  great  maater  in  every  thing — in  ibrm  and  in  Bubatanoe — and 
betraya  no  tokens  of  hia  [ooximity.  He  is  ntd  original  in  th» 
BBine  way  sa  Shakqteare  ia  oiiginal ;  bnt  after  a  fashion  of  hia 
own,  Ben  loneoa  is  most  truly  original. 

The  cbaractera  in  his  plays  are,  in  the  strictest  seiue  of  the 
term,  abstractionB.  Some  very  prominent  feature  is  taken  from 
the  whole  man,  and  that  single  feature  or  humor  ia  made  the 
baas  upon  which  the  entire  character  is  built  up.  Ben  Jonson's 
dramatis  persona  are  almost  as  fixed  as  the  masks  of  the  an- 
cient actors ;  you  know  fn»a  the  first  Boene-~sometime8  from  the 
list  of  names — exactly  what  every  one  of  them  is  lobe.  He  was 
a  very  accurately  observing  man  ;  but  he  cared  only  to  obseire 
what  was  external  or  open  to,  and  likely  to  impress,  the  seuBes. 
He  individualises,  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  by  the  exhibition  of 
moral  or  intellectual  difierences,  as  by  the  varieties  and  contrasts 
of  manners,  modes  of  speech  ajid  tricks  of  temper ;  as  in  such 
characters  as  Funtarvolo,  Bobadill,  tec. 

.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  whim  or  afiectation  in  common  lifb 
noted  in  any  memoir  of  that  age  which  may  not  be  found  drawn 
and  framed  in  some  comer  or  other  of  Ben  Jonson's  dramas  ;  and 
they  have  this  merit,  in  common  with  Hogarth's  prints,  that  not 
a  single  circumstance  is  introduced  in  them  which  does  not  play 
npon,  and  help  to  bring  out,  the  dominant  humor  or  humors  of 
the  piece.  Indeed  I  ought  very  particularly  to  call  your  atten- 
tioa  to  the  extraordinary  sliill  shown  by  Ben  Jonson  in  contriving 
utuations  for  the  display  of  his  characterat  In  f^ct,  his  care  and 
anxiety  in  this  matter  led  him  to  do  what  scarcely  any  of  the 
dramatists  of  that  age  did — that  is,  invent  his  plots.  It  is  not 
a  first  perusal  that  suffices  for  the  full  perception  of  the  elaborate 
artifice  of  the  plots  of  the  Alchemist  and  the  Silent  Woman  ;— 

*  ^omHr.  Qreen'i  note. — Jid. 

t  "  In  JoDBrai'B  comie  inreotiow,"  utja  BMtgd  ".a  s^iit  of  obserTation 
b  mamfested  more  than  Uaej' — Vol'  ir.  p.  W. 
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thftt  of  the  fbimer  is  abstdute  perfeotioii  for  a  neccMfciy  eutan^^ 
ment,  and  an  nnexpeeted,  yet  natuial,  erolutum 

Ben  JoDKui  exUbita  a  >tarliDg  Engluh  diction,  and  he  hu  with 
great  skill  csontrived  T&rietiea  of  comtruction. ;  but  hii  ftyle  ii 
rarely  eweet  or  hannonioiu,  in  coniequenoe  of  his  labor  at  point 
and  strength  being  so  evident.  In  all  hia  wivki,  in  vene  or 
prote,  there  it  an  extraordinary  opulenoe  of  thought ;  but  it  ia  the 
produce  of  an  amawing  power  in  the  aatbor,  and  not  of  a  growth 
fimn  within.  Indeed  a  large  proportion  of  Ben  Jonion'i  thooghta 
may  be  traced  to  elanie  or  ebsenro  modem  wrilera,  by  thoae  who 
are  learned  and  curiotiH  euongh  to  follow  the  atepe  of  thia  lobuit, 
■urty,  and  obierTing  diamatiat. 


BEAUMOHT.    Born,  lesfl."— Died,  1610-18. 
FLETCHER.    Ban,  lB79.~Died,  1628. 

Jit.  Weber,  to  whose  tute,  industry,  and  appropriate  emdition, 
we  owe,  I  will  not  say  the  best  (for  that  would  be  saying  little), 
but  a  good,  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ha*  compliniented 
the  Philaster,  which  be  biiuBelf  deacribes  as  inferior  to  the  Mud's 
Tragedy  by  the  same  writers,  as  but  Uttle  below  the  noblest  of 
Shakspeaxe'B  plays,  Lear,  Macbeth,  OtheUo,  ice.,  and  conaequeatly 
implying  the  equality,  at  least,  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy; — and  an 
eminent  living  critic, — who  in  the  manly  wit,  strong  steriing 
sense,  and  robust  style  of  his  original  works,  had  presented  the 
best  possible  credentials  of  office,  as  charge  tTaffairei  of  literature 
in  general,— and  who  by  his  edition  of  Massinger — a  work  in 
which  there  was  more  for  an  editor  to  do,  and  in  which  more  was 
actually  well  done,  than  in  any  similar  work  within  my  knowl- 
edge—has proved  an  especial  right  of  authority  in  the  aj^reeia- 
tion  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  hath  potentially  a  double  voice  with 
the  pubhc  in  his  own  right  and  in  that  of  the  critical  synod, 
whero,  as  princeps  ienatut,  be  possesses  it  by  his  prerogative, — 
has  affirmed  that  Sbakspeaxe's  superiority  to  bis  contemporaries 

•  Mr.  D;m  tbiolm  tlut  "  BeaumoDt'i  birth  oogU  to  b«  fixed  at  a  foim- 
what  earlier  date,"  bec&UMi,  in  tlie  Fiiner«)  Certificate  on  the  deeeasa  of  Us 
bther,  dated  32d  April,  1S98,  he  ii  laid  to  be  o/lAf  o^  a/tAir(«a  yean  or 
vmre  ;  and  beoauie  "  st  the  age  of  twelve,  4th  February,  UtbA,'  aooording 
to  Wood's  Atb.  Oxon,  "  be  \ra*  nduutted  a  geatlemsn-oommooer  of  Brottil- 
gatesUalL' 
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resta  on  luB  niperioi  wit  atone,  while  in  sU  the  othar,  and,  aa  I 
should  deem,  higher  excellencies  of  the  drama,  ohaiaeter,  pathos, 
depth  of  thought,  &«.  he  is  equalled  by  Beaumimt  and  Pletoher, 
Ben  Jonaon,  and  Manager  !* 

Of  wit  I  am  engaged  to  treat  la  another  Lecture.  It  is  a  ge- 
nus of  many  speciei ;  and  al  preaent  I  ghall  only  say,  that  the 
^Moiec  which  ia  piedomiuant  in  Shakspeare,  is  bo  completely 
Shakipeiian,  and  in  its  easenoe  ao  interwovm  with  all  hia  other 
eharacteriatic  excellenciea.  that  I  am  equally  incapable  of  oom- 
preheuding,  both  how  it  can  be  detached,  from  hia  other  powen, 
and  how,  being  disparate  in  kind  from  the  wit  of  oontempoTuy 
dramatiats,  it  can  be  compared  with  theiia  in  degree.  And  again 
— the  detachment  and  the  practicability  of  the  compariatm  being 
granted — I  abonld,  I  confess,  be  rather  inclined  to  concede  the 
Gontiaiy ; — and  in  the  moat  common  species  of  wit,  and  in  the  or- 
dinary application  of  the  term,  to  yield  this  particular  palm  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whom  here  and  hereafter  I  take  as  one 
poet  with  two  namea — leaving  undivided  what  a  rare  love  and 
■till  rarer  congeniality  have  nnited.  At  least,  I  have  never  been 
aUe  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  Fletcher  during  the  life  of 
Beaumont,  nor  the  absence  of  Beaumont  during  the  survival  of 
Fletcher. 

But  waiving,  or  rather  deferring  this  queation,  I  jnotest  against 
the  remainder  of  the  porition  in  toto.  And  indeed,  whilst  I  can 
never,  I  trust,  show  myself  blind  to  the  Tsxioua  merita  of  Jonaon, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Masainger,  or  insensible  to  the 
greatneaa  of  the  merits  which  tbey  poHseaa  in  common,  or  to  the 
specific  excelleneies  which  give  to  each  of  the  three  a  worth  of 
his  own — I  confess,  that  one  main  object  of  thia  Lecture  was  to 
prov^  that  Shakspeare's  eminence  is  hia  own,  and  not  that  of  his 
age ; — even  aa  the  pine-apple,  the  melon,  and  the  gourd  may 
grow  on  the  same  bed ; — yea,  the  same  drcumatancea  of  warmth 
and  soil  may  be  neceasary  to  their  full  development,  yet  do  not 
account  for  the  golden  hue,  the  ambrosial  flavor,  the  perfect  ahape 
of  the  pine-apple,  or  the  tufted  crown  on  its  head.  Would  that 
those,  who  aeek  to  t^at  it  off,  could  but  jmnmae  na  in  this  in* 
stance  to  make  it  the  germ  of  an  equal  succeaaor  ! 

■What  had  a  grammatical  and  logical  consistency  for  the  ear— 

what  could  be  put  together  and  repreaented  to  the  eye — these 

■  S«e  Hr.  Qilford'a  introduction  to  Ma  edition  of  Maasinger. — '£^ 
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poets  took  from  the  eat  tad  eye,  DBoheeked  hj  any  intaitkm  c^  KB 
inward  impoBBibility ;— just  aa  k  man  xoight  put  together  a  quar- 
ter of  an  onwge,  a  qnartec  of  an  api^,  and  the  like  of  a  lemon 
and  a  pomegranate,  and  make  it  look  hke  one  ronnd  divei'ae' 
colored  fruit.  But  natnie,  'whiob  worlu  from  within  hy  evolution 
and  aBsimilation  aooording  to  a  law,  ean  not  do  so,  nor  conld 
Bhakipeare ;  for  he  too  woiked  in  th«  spirit  of  nature,  by  erdT- 
ing  the  geim  &om  within  by  the  imiginatiTe  power  aocdiding  to 
auidea.  For  as  the  power  of  eeeing  is  to  light,  w  is  an  idea  in 
mind  to  a  law  in  natare.  They  are  comlatiTes,  which  snppoM 
eaoh  other. 

The  plays  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  are  mwe  aggregattoaa 
without  unity ;  in  the  Shaksperian  drama  there  is  a  vitality 
which  grewB  and  eToIves  itself  from  within — a  key-note 'which 
guides  and  controls  the  iiarmouies  thron^nnit.  What  is  Iiear  ? — 
It  is  stonn  and  tempest — the  thunder  at  fint  gnimbling'  in  the 
tar  horizon,  then  gathering  aronnd  us,  and  at  length  bnrsting  in 
fury  over  our  beads— succeeded  by  a  breaking  of  the  clouds  for  a 
while,  a  Jast  flash  of  lightning,  the  clomng  in  of  night,  and  the 
single  hope  of  darkness  !  And  Homeo  and  Juliet  ? — It  is  a  spring 
day,  gusty  and  beautiful  in  the  morn,  and  dosing  like  an  April 
evening  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale  ;* — whilst  Macbeth  is 
deep  and  earthy^ — composed  to  the  subterranean  music  o{  a 
troubled  conscience,  which  converts  every  Hung  into  the  wild  and 
fearlhl !    . 

Poobtless  from  mere  observation,  or  from  the  occasional  simi- 
larity of  the  writer's  own  character,  mtwe  or  less  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  other  such  writers  ^11  happen  to  be  in  oonea- 
pondence  with  natnre,  and  sldll  more  in  apparent  compatibility 
witJi  it.  But  yet  the  false  source  is  always  disooveraUe,  first  hj 
the  gross  contradictions  to  nature  in  r>  many  other  parts,  and 
secondly,  by  the  want  of  the  impression  which  Sbakspeaie  nudces, 
that  the  thing  said  not  only  might  have  been  said,  but  that  noth- 
ing else  could  be  substituted,  so  as  to  excite  tho  some  sense  of  its 
exquisite  propriety.  I  have  always  thought  thecondnct  and  ex- 
pteBCtons  of  Otiiello  and  lago  in  Ute  last  scene,  when  lago  is 

■  Was  der  Doit  does  sOdllcheu  FruUinga  beraoBdhendea,  der  O^saug 
der  Kachtigall  aeHoauchtigiee,  das  erste  AnfbliihuDg  der  B«ee  woUQBtigM 
lia^  dsa  BUunet  sub  di«son  0«didit — ScUcgers  Draiu  VvrUmtgeti.  ToL 
iiL  p.  lOT. 
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bnof^t  in  priiMOT,  s  'mwderfol  iiutance  of  Sh&ksiwaie'a  eon- 
Munmate  judgment  ^~  ' 

Olh.  I  look  down  tovardi  his  feet  - — bat  that'a  a  fable. 

If  that  tbou  b^Bt  a  devil,  I  dan  not  MU  Uieo. 
logo.  I  Ueed,  Sir ;  but  not  killU 
Otk.  I  am  not  aorrj  neitlier. 

Think  what  a  voltey  of  execnttioua  and  defiances  Beaumont  <utd 
flfltohei  woidd  have  ponred  forth  here ! 

Indeed  Uaaainger  and  Ben  Jonson  aie  both  more  perieot  in 
tbeii  kind  than  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  the  former  in  the  story 
Uid  aflaoting  incidenta ;  the  latter  in  tiie  «dubitioD  of  mannera 
and  peculiarities,  whima  in  langnaga,  and  vanitleB  of  appearance. 

There  is,  however,  a  diversity  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  iiere. 
Shakspeare  shaped  his  characters  out  of  the  nature  within  ;  but 
we  can  not  so  safely  say,  out  of  his  own  nature  as  an  individual 
p^HHUi.  No  !  this  latter  is  itself  but  a  natitra  Tiaturata — an  ef^ 
fe<4,  a  product,  not  a  power.  It  was  Shakspeaie'a  prerogative 
to  have  the  universal,  whioh  is  potentially  in  each  particular, 
<^ned  out  fn  him,  the  homo  generidii,  not  as  an  abstraction 
fkim  obEmvaiion  of  a  variety  of  men,  but- as  the  substance  capa- 
Ide  of  endless  modifications,  of  which  his  own  personal  existenca 
WHS  but  one,  and  to  use  this  one  as  the  eye  that  beheld  the  othra, 
and  as  the  tongue  that  could  convey  the  discovery.  There  is  no 
greater  or  more  common  vice  in  dramatic  writers  than  to  draw 
out  of  themselves.  How  I — alone  and  in  the  self-sufficiency  of 
my  study,  as  all  men  are  apt  to  be  proud  in  their  dreams — 
should  like  to  be  taUdng  king  !  Shakspeare,  in  composing,  had 
no  7,  but  the  /  representative.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  you 
have  descriptions  of  characters  by  the  poet  rather  than  the  char- 
neteTH  themselves :  we  are  told,  and  impressively  told,  of  tiieii 
being  ;  bnt  we  rarely  or  never  feel  that  they  actually  are. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ar«the  ntost  lyrical  of  our  dramatists: 
I  think  their  comedies  the  best  part  of  tbeir  work^  although 
there  are  scenes  of  very  deep  tragie  interest  in  Eome  of  their 
plays.  -  I  particularly  reeonunend  UToasieur  Thomas  for  good 
pure  comic  humor. 

There  is,  occaaionslly,  considerable  license  in  their  dramaf ; 
and  this  opens  a  subject  much  needing  vindieation  and  sound  ex* 
podtion,  but  which  is  beset  witlt  such  difficulties  for  a  Lecturer, 
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that  I  mnat  pan  it  l^.  Only  n  fa  n  BbBkipeare  ii  eonoemed, 
I  own,  I  can  with  lem  pain  tidmit  a  fault  in  him  than  beg  an 
excuse  for  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  palliate  the  grow- 
noH  that  actually  eiista  in  his  plays  by  the  customH  of  his  ag«, 
or  by  the  far  greater  coarsenesa  of  all  his  contemporariea,  except- 
ing Spenser,  who  is  himielf  not  wholly  blameleBB,  though  nearly 
10 ;— for  I  place  Shakspeare'e  merit  on  being  of  no  age.  But  I 
would  clear  away  whatis,  in  my  judgment,  not  his,  as  that  scene 
of  Uie  Porter*  in  Macbeth,  and  many  other  such  passages,  and 
Abstract  what  is  coarse  in  manners  only,  and  all  tlutt  which  &om 
the  frequency  of  our  own  vices,  we  aasociate  with  his  words.  If 
this  were  truly  done,  little  that  could  be  justly  reprehensible 
would  remain.  Compare  the  vile  comments,  ofiensive  and  de- 
fensive, on  Pope's 

lioat  tbro'  aorae  gentle  Etraiaerg,  Ac 

with  the  worst  thing  in  Shakspeare,  or  even  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;  and  then  consider  how  unfair  (he  attadc  is  on  our  old 
dramatists;  especially  because  it  -is  an  attack  that_can  not  be 
jm>perly  answered  in  that  presence  in  which  an  answer  would  b» 
most  desirable,  Horn  the  painful  nature  of  one  part  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  but  this  very  pain  is  almost  a  demoostratioa  of  its  &lse> 
hood! 


Bom  St  Balisbnrr,  1SS4— Died,  1640. 

With  regard  to  Maaanger,  observe, 

1.  The  vein  of  satire  on  the  times  ;  but  this  is  not  as  in  Shaks- 
peare, where  the  natures  evolve  themselves  according  to  their 
incidental  disproportions,  from  excess,  deficiency,  or.  mislocation, 
of  one  or  more  of  the  component  elements ;  but  is  merely  satire 
on  what  is  attributed  to  them  by  others. 

2.  His  excellent  metre — a  better  model  fiir  dramatistg  in  gen- 
eral to  imitate  than  Shakspeare's, — even  if  a  dramatic  taste  ex- 
isted in  the  frequenters  of  the  stage,  and  could  be  gratified  in  tha 
present  size  and  management,  or  rather  mismanagement,  of  the 
two  patent  theatres.  I  do  not  mean  that  Massinger's  vene  is 
superior  to  Shakspeare's  or  equal  to  it.    Far  from  it ;  but  it  ii 

•Actila**. 

II,,  ■...:, Coo;:jlc 
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nmoli  more  easily  oonatraoted,  mA  may  be  man  mooeMfiilljr ' 
adopted  by  writen  in  the  pfeietit  day.  It  is  the  ne&KSt  approach 
to  the  languEkge  of  real  life  at  all  compatible  with  a  fixed  metre. 
In  Maninger,  aa  all  oor  poets  beibre  Dryden,  in  oidei  to  make 
harmonioui  verse  in  the  reading,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  meaning  should  be  undentood  ; — when  the  meaning  is  once 
seen,  then  the  harmony  is  perfect.  .^Thereas  in  Pope  and  inmost 
of  the  writers  ^o  followed  in  his  school,  it  is  the  meohanical 
metre  which  determines  the  sense. 

3.  The  impropriety,  and  indecorum  of  demeanor  in  his  favorite 
charaeten,  as  in  Bertoldo  in  the  Maid  of  Honor,  who  is  a  swag- 
gerer, talking  to  hia  sorereign  what  no  Bovereign  oould  endure, 
and  to  gentlemen  what  no  gentleaien  would  answer  without 
palling  his  nose.  ,  . 

4.  Shakspeare's  Agne-oheek,  Osric,  &o.,  are  displayed  through 
otbetB,  in  the  course  of  social  interconrse,  by  the  mode  of  their 
performing  some  office  in  which  they  aie  an|doyed ;  but  Jlassin- 
ger's  Sylli  come  forward  to  declare  themselves  fitols  ab  aiHtrium 
auctorii,  and  so  the  diction  always  needs  the  subintdli^tur  ('the 
man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  and  so,')  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  satirist,  and  not  in  that  of  the  man  himself: — 

iSyUi.  You  maj,  madaoi. 
Perhaps,  believe  that  I  in  thia  lue  art 
To  m&ke  jau  dote  apon  me,  bj  eipoeing 
Mj  more  than  most  rare  featores  to  your  view; 
But  I,  aa  I  have  ever  ikne,  ileal  aimply, 
A  mark  of  aweet  aimplicity,  ever  noted 
Li  the  faoiil;  of  the  SjUii^    Iberelbre,  lady. 
Look  not  with  too  mooh  eontemplation  od  me  ; 
\  If  ;ou  ^  you  ore  in  the  luds. 

Maid  of  Hmiot,  Act  L  la  2. 

The  author  mixes  his  own  feelings  and  judgments  concerning  the 
presumed  fool ;  but  the  man  himself,  till  mad,  fights  up  against 
thran,  and  betray,  1^  his  attempts  to  modify  them,  that  he  is  no 
fool  at  all,  but  one  gifted  with  activity  and  copiousness  of  thought, 
image  and  expresmon,  which  belong  not  to  a  fool,  bat  to  a  man 
of  wH  making  himself  merry  with  his  own  character. 

6.  There  is  an  utter  want  of  preparation  in  the  decisive  acts 
of  Hassinger's  characters,  as  in  Camiola  and  Aurelia  in  the  Maid 
of  TianaT.     Why?     Beoanae  the  dramatis  persona  were   all 
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planned  eftcli  by  hself.  'WbereM  in  Siakapeara,  the  pl^  is  tyn- 
genena;  each  chaiauter  has,  indeed,  a  life  of  its  own,  and  ii  an 
individuwn  of  itself,  but  yet  an  organ  of  the  whole,  aa  the  heart 
in  the  human  body.  Shakflpeare  was  a  ^eat  oompaiative  anato- 
mist. 

Hence  Mftisinger  and  all,  indeed,  bat  ifluikspeaie,  take  a  dislike 
to  their  own  ohuacten,  Mid  ipite  thenuelvea  npon  them  by  making 
them  talk  like  fools  or  monrten;  as  Folgentio  in  hii  -riait  to 
Camioia  (Act  ii.  sc.  2).  Hence  too,  in  Uaatinger,  the  continued 
flings  at  kings,  eoarUera,  and  all  the  favorites  of  fortune,  like  one 
who  had  enough  of  intellect  to  see  injostioe  in  his  own  inieriority 
in  the  share  of  the  good  things  of  life,  but  not  genius  enough  to 
rise  above  it,  and  fiffget  himself.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
the  same  vice  in  the  opposite  pole,  a  servility  of  sentimMtt  and  a 
spirit  of  partisanship  with  the  monarchical  faction. 

6.  From  the  want  of  a  guiding  point  in  Uassinger's  cbaraeteis, 
you  never  know  what  they  are  about.  In  feet  they  have  uo 
character. 

7.  Note  the  faultiness  oi  his  Botilnquies,  with  ccmnectiveB  and 
airangements  that  have  no  other  motive  but  the  fear  lest  the  an- 
dienoe  should  not  understand  him. 

8.  A  ptay  of  Massinger's  produces  no  one  single  efiect,  whether 
arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  As  You  Like  It ; 
or  &om  any  one  indisputably  proioineut  cha,racter,  as  Hamlet. 
It  ia  just  "  which  you  like  best,  gentlemen  !" 

9.  The  annatuially  irrational  passions  and  strange  whims  of 
feeling  which  Massinger  d'ehghts  to  draw,  deprive  the  reader  of 
all  sound  interest  in  the  charHoters  ; — as  in  Uathias  in  the  Koture, 
and  in  ether  instances.  , 

10.  The  comic  scenes  in  Massinger  not  otily  do  not  harmonize, 
with  the  tragic,  not  only  interrupt  the  feeling,  but  degrade  the 
characters  that  are  to  form  any-  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece, 
so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  any  tragio  interest.  At  least,  they 
do  not  concern,  or  act  upon,  or  modify,  the  principal  characters. 
As  when  a  gentleman  is  insulted  by  a  mere  blackguard, — it  is 
the  same  as  if  any  other  accident  of  nature  had  occurred,  a  pig 
run  under  his  legs,  or  his  hone  thrown  him.  There  is  no  dra- 
matic interest  in  it. 

I  like  Massinger's  comedies  better  than  his  tragedies,  althoftgh 
where  the  ntnstion  requires  it,  he  often  rises  into  the  tmly  tragio 
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ftod  pathetic.  He  excels  in  n&mtiMi,  and  for  the  moat  part  di^- 
plays  hm  mere  stoi?  with  skill.  But  he  is  not  a.  poet  of  high  itor 
agination ;  ho  is  like  a  Flemidi  painter,  in  whose  deliueatioiu 
ohjecls  appear  as  thejr  do  in  nature,  hare  the  same  foroe  and 
truth,  and  produce  the  same  efieot  upon  the  spectator.  But 
Shakspeare  is  beyond  this  ;  he  always  by  metaphors  and  figures 
inrolves  in  the  thing  considered  a  universe  of  past  and  possible 
experiences  ;  he  ming  es  earth,  sea.  and  air,  gives  a  soul  to  every 
thing,  and  at  the  same  time  that  ho  inspires  human  feehngs,  adds 
a  dignity  in  his  images  to  human  nature  itself: — 

Full  many  a  gWioua'  morubg  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  monntwii  topa  with  eovereigo  eje; 
lOBung  vith  golden  bca  the  mMdovi  gr«M>, 
QildiDg  pale  Btreams  irith  heavealy  alcl^mj,  Ats. 

8Sd  Sonnet. 

NOTES  ON  MASSINGER. 

Have  I  not  overrated  QiSbtd's  edition  of  liassinger  ? — Not, — 
if  I  have,  bb  hut  just  is,  main  reference  to  the  restitution  of  the 
text ;  but  yes,  perhaps,  if  I  were  talking  of  the  notes.  These 
are  more  often  wrong  than  right.  In  the  Maid  of  Sonor,  act  i. 
so.  5,  Astntio  desraibes  Pulgentio  as  "  A  gentleman,  yet  no  lord." 
Gifibrd  supposes  a  transposition  of  the  press  for  "  No  gentleman, 
yet  a  lord."  But  this  would  have  no  connection  with  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  "  lord"  means  a  lord 
of  lands,  to  see  that  the  atW-lines  are  explanatory.  -  He  is  a  man 
of  high  birth,  but  no  landed  property; — as  to  the  ibrmer,  he  is  a 
distant  Ixanch  of  the  blood  royal ; — as  to  the  latter,  his  whole 
rent  Ues  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  king's  ear  !  In  the  same  soene 
the  text  stands  : 

Sort.  No  1  they  are  useful 
Pot  your  anUalioii ; — I  remember  jou,  Ab.  ; — 

and  Gifibrd  condemns  Mason's  conjecture  of  '  initiation'  as  void 
of  meaning  and  harmony.  Now  my  ear  deceives  me  if  '  initia- 
tion' be  not  the  right  word.  In  fact,  '  imitation'  is  utterly  imper- 
tinent to  all  that  follows.  Bertoldo  tells  Antonio  that  he  had 
been  initiated  in  the  manners  suited  to  the  court  by  two  or  three 
sacred  beauties,  and  that  as  similar  experience  would  be  equally 
usefiil  for  his  initiation  into  the  camp.     Not  a  word  of  hii  imitft- 
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don.     Beaides,  I  say  the  rhythm  lequiiea  '  ioitiatioD,'  and  is  lame 
aa  the  vene  now  stands. 

*  Two  or  three  tales,  each  in  itself  independent  of  the  othen, 
and  united  only  by  making  the  peraons  that  are  the  agents  in 
the  Htoiy  the  vdationt  of  those  in  the  other,  as  wh«)  a  bind- 
veed  or  thread  ia  twined  round  a  hunch  of  flowers,  each  having 
its  own  root — and  this  novel  narrative  in  diaiogut — such  is  the 
charat^er  of  Massinger's  plap. — That  the  juxtaposition  and  the 
tying  together  by  a  common  thread,  which  goes  round  this  and 
round  that,  and  then  round  them  all,  twine  and  intertwine,  are 
contrived  ingeniously — that  the  component  tales  are  well  chosen, 
and  the  whole  well  and  coDspicuously  told ;  so  as  to  excite  and 
sustain  the  mind  by  kindling  and  keeping  alive  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader— ^that  tiie  language  ia  most  pure,  equally  free  from 
bookisliiiesg  and  from  vulgarism,  from  the  peculiarities  of  the 
School,  and  the  tnuisieDoies  of  fashion,  whether  fine  or  coarse ; 
that  the  rhythm  and  metre  are  incomparably  good,  and  form  the 
very  model  of  dramatic  versification,  flexible  and  seeming  to  rise 
ont  of  the  pasnons,  so  that  whenever  a  line  sounds  immetrical, 
llie  speaker  may  be  certain  he  has  leoited  it  amiss,  either  that 
he  has  misplaced  or  misproportioned  the  emphasis,  or  neglected 
the  aooeleration  or  retardation  of  the  voice  in  the  pauses  (all 
which  the  mood  or  passion  would  have  produced  in  l&e  real 
Agent,  and  therefore  demand  fr«Mn  the  Actor  or  }St|£?j)  and 
that  read  aright  the  blank  verse  is  not  less  smooth  than  varied, 
a  lieh  harmony,  puzzling  the  Angers,  but  aatislying  the  ear — these 
are  Hassijiger's  characteristic  merits. 

Among  the  varieties  of  blank  verse  JCassiuger  is  ibnd  of  the 
auapcest  in  the  first  and  third  foot,  as  : 

"  T6  yoflr  rnOre  |  th&n  mas  |  oBlinfi  rea  |  sfln 
th&t  I  commands  'em||  — "+ 

The  Guardian,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
'  llw  not«a  on  Uaasinger  which  folloir  were  traoEcribed  from  aoopy  of 
tliat  dramatist'B  works,  beloi^ing  to  Mr.  Qilhiuui.    I  do  not  ^ow  whmoe 
the  first  was  takea  b^  the  original  editor. 

f  Qiflbrd  divides  the  lines  in  qnesUoo  thus :  ^ 

"  Oianmand  my  lensoal  appetites. 
Oalip.  Ab  vusaU  to 

Tour  more  then  masculine  reuoD,  that  commands  them." 
But  it  is  obviously  better  to  make  the  first  line  end  vith  "  vassals,"  bo  ■•  to 
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likewise  of  the  lecoud  P»on  (v  -  vu)  in  the  fint  loot  followed  l^ 
fbiu  tioch^  (-  u)  as  : 

"  Bd  greeda;  |  lOng  fSr,  [  kn&w  tbfiii  | 
atOl  1  atitos."         lb.  ib. 

The  emphasis  too  hu  &  decided  ioBuenoe  on  the  metre,  tad,  eon- 
trary  to  the  meties  of  the  Greek  and  Komui  chuuca,  at  least 
to  all  their  more  common  sorts  of  veise,  as  the  hexameter  and 
hex  and  pentameter,  Alchaic,  Sapphic,  &c.  has  an  essential 
agency  on  the  character  of  the  feet  and  power  of  the  verse.  One 
instance  only  of  this  I  recollect  in  Theocritus  : 

m  /tif  xoXd  xai&  nevariAi, 

untess  B.omvT'»'^tst,'-^tBt,  may  (as  I  Vliere)  be  deemed  an- 
other— For  I  can  not  bring  my  ear  to  IvelieTe  that  Homer  would 
hare  perpetrated  such  a  cacophony  as  Vlp«c,  '^tQcs. 

"  In  fe&r  |  my  cha&steetee  |  may  be  |  sui- 
pected."  I  Ib.  ib. 

In  short,  musicEil  notes  are  required  to  explain  Mastinger — metres 
in  addition  to  prosody.  When  a  speech  is  interrupted,  or  ono 
of  the  characters  speaks  aside,  the  last  syllable  of  the  former 
speech  and  first  of  the  succeeding  If  aasinger  counts  but  for  one, 
because  both  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  at  the  same  moment. 

"  And  felt  the  sweetness  oft." 

"  .How  her  month  runs  over." 

Ib.  ib. 

Emphasis  itself  is  twofold,  the  rap  and  the  drawl,  oi  the  em- 
phasis by  quality  of  sound,  and  that  by  quantity — the  hammer, 
and  the  spatula— 4he  latter  over  2, 3,  4  syllables  or  even  a  whole 
line.  It  is  in  this  that  the  actors  and  speakers  are  generally 
speaking  defective,  they  can  not  equilibrate  an  emphasis,  or 
spread  it  over  a  number  of  syllables,  all  empfa^ized,  sometimes 
equally,  sometimes  unequally. 

give  it  ooly  tlie  one  orer-rumiiag  lylUble,  which  is  so  oomnuHi  in  the  last 
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BoRM  at  Madrid,  1547  ;— Shakspeaie,  1564 ;  both  put  off  mor- 
'  tality  OQ  the  same  day,  the  23d  of  Apiil,  1616, — ^the  one  in  the 
axty-ninitfa,  the  other  is  the  fiAy-second,  year  of  his  life.  The 
tearaublanco  ia  their  phyaiognomies  ia  atnking,  but  with «  pie- 
dominance  of  acut«netM  in  Cervantes,  and  of  refleetion  in  Shak- 
apeare,  which  is  the  specific  difierence  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  charaotera  of  mind. 

I.  The  nature  and  eminence  of  SymboUcal  writing ; — 

II.  Madness,  and  ita  dijSerent  sorts  (considered  without  pieten- 
aion  to  medical  science]  ;— 

To  each  of  these,  or  at  least  to  my  own  notions  respecting 
them,  I  must  devote  a  few  words  of  explanation,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  after-critique  on  Don  Q,uixote,  the  master-work  of  Cer- 
vantes' and  his  country's  getiiui,  easily  and  throughout  intdli- 
gible.  This  is  not  the  least  valuable,  ^though  it  may  meet  ol^  . 
be  felt  by  us  both  as  the  heaviest  and  least  entertaining  portion 
of  these  critical  disquisitions  :  for  without  it,  I  must  have  foregone 
one  at  least  of  the  two  appropriate  ol^ects  of  a  Lecture,  that  of 
interesting  you  during  its  delivery,  and  of  leaving  bohind  in  your 
minds  the  germs  of  after-thought,  and  the  materials  for  future 
enjoyment.  To  have  been  assured  by  several  of  my  intelligent 
auditors  that  they  have  reperused  Hamlet  cr  Othello  with  in- 
creased satisfaction  in  consequence  of  the  new  points 'of  view  in 
which  I  had  placed  those  characteia — is  the  highest  compliment 
I  could  receive  or  desire  ;  and  should  the  address' of  this  evening' 
open  out  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  gr  enlarge  the  tona&c  in  your 
perusal  of  Bon  Q,uixote,  it  will  compensate  for  the  failure  of 
any  personal  or  temporary  object. 

I.  The  Symbohcal  can  not,  perhaps,  be  better  defined  in  dig* 
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tinetioD  irom  the  AUegorieal,  than  that  it  is  always  itself  a  part  of 
that,  of  the  whole  of  which  it  b  the  Fepreseotative. — "Here 
ocnoes  a  sail"— ^that  is,  a  ship)  ia  a  Bymbcdioal  exprewsion.  "  Be- 
bsld  our  hon  !"  when  we  epeak  of  mym»  gallant  nldier,  is  alle- 
gorical. Of  most  importance  to  our  present  subject  ia  this  point, 
that  the  latter  (the  allegory)  can  not  be  other  tiiaa  Rpoken  eon- 
Bcionaly  ; — whereas  in  the  fbrmer  (the  aymbol)  it  is  rery  possihls 
that  the  genetal  truth  lepreeented  may  be  working  unconsciously 
in  the  writer's  mind  during  the  construotion  of  the  symbol ; — 
and  it  proves  itself  by  being  produced  out  of  his  own  mind, — as 
the  Don  Q,uixote  out  of  the  perfectly  sane  mind  of  Cervantes : 
and  not  hy  outward  observation,  or  histwically.  The  advantage 
of  symbolical  writing  over  allegory  is,  that  it  presumes  no  dis> 
jonotion  of  &culties,  but  simple  predominance.  ' 

n.  Madness  may  be  divided  as — 

1.  hypooh<aidriasis  ;  or,  the  man  is  out  of  his  senses. 

2.  derangement  of  the  understanding  ;  or,  the  man  is  oot 
of  his  vrils. 

3.  leas  of  leuon. 

4.  frraizy,  OK  deraDgement  of  the  sensatiouB. 
Gervaotes's  own  pre&ce  to  Don  Q.nixote  is  a  perfect  model  of 

Ae  gentle,  everywhere  intelligible,  irony  in  the  best  essays  of 
the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator.  Equally  natural  and  easy,  Cer- 
vantes is  more  spirited  than  Addison  ;  whilst  he  blends  with  the 
teaeatem  of  Swift,  an  exquisite  fiow  and  music  of  style,  and  above 
all,  contrasts  with  the  latter  by  the  sweet  temper  of  a  supen<Hr 
mind,. which  saw  the  follies  of  mankind,  and  was  even  at  tiie 
moment  sufiering  severely  under  bard  gnistreatment  ;*  and  yet 
seems  everywhere  to  have  but  one  thought  as  the  undersong — 
"  Brethren '.  with  all  your  faults  1  love  you  still !" — or  as  a 
mother  that  ehidea  the  child  she  loves,  with  one  hand  holds  up 
the  rod,  and  with  the  other  wipes  off  each  tear  as  it  drops  ! 

Don  Quixote  was  neither  fettered  to  the  earth  by  want,  nor 
holden  in  its  embraces  hy  wealth ; — of  which,  with  the  temper- 
ance natural  to  his  conntry,  as  a  Spaniard,  he  had  both  far  too 
little,  and  somewhat  too  much,  to  be  under  any  necessity  of  think- 

*  Bien  eoma  ^i«i  te  tngendrd  m  iHio  earcel,  danie  toda  ineomodidail 
tUnt  tu  a*iienla,  y  lodo  Iritle  nn<£)  Asm  nt  ktdntaeion.  like  me  you  may 
(nppoae  bom  in  a  prnmi,  irtier«  erary  inoMiTaueiioe  keeps  its  re«id»e«, 
snd  ever;  iSsmsl  sound  lis  bshitatJtHi.     Pre£  Juvis'i  Tr^-^Si 
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ing  abont  it.  Hie  age  too,  fifty,  may  be  well  suppowd  t«  pievent 
hii  mind  from  being  tempted  ont  of  itself  by  any  of  the  lower 
pawioiu  ; — while  his  habita,  as  a  very  early  riser  tmd  a  keen 
sportsman,  were  saeh  as  kept  his  spare  body  in  serriceable  mb- 
jeotion  to  bis  will,  and  yet  by  the  play  of  hope  that  accompanica 
pnmnt,  not  only  permitted,  but  assiated,  bis  fancy  in  shaping 
what  it  would.  Nor  m.ust  we  omit  hia  meagreness  and  entire 
featnrelineas,  face  and  frame,  whioh  Cervantes  gives  us  at  once  : 
"  It  is  said  that  his  sumsme  vna  Quixada  or  Quesada,"  las. — 
even  in  this  trifle  showing  an  exquisite  judgment ; — just  once  in- 
sinuating the  association  of  lafUem-juua  into  the  reader's  mind, 
yet  not  retaining  it  obtraeively  like  the  names  in  old  farces  and  in 
the  Rlgrim's  Progress, — but  taking  for  the  rc^^ilar  appellativa 
one  which  had  the  no  meaning  of  a  proper  name  in  real  life,  and 
which  yet  was  capable  of  recalling  a  number  of  very  diSerent, 
but  all  pertinent,  recollections,  as  old  annor,  the  precious  metats 
hidden  in  the  ore,  See.  Don  QrUixote's  leanness  and  featoreliness 
are  happy  exponents  of  the  excess  of  the  formative  or  imaginative 
in  him,  contrasted  with  Sanoho's  plump  rotnndi^,  asd  recipiency 
of  external  impression. 

He  has  no  knowledge  of  ^e  sciences  or  soimtific  arts  whioh 
give  to  the  meanest  portions  of  oiatter  an  intetleotual  interest, 
and  which  enable  the  mind  to  decipher  in  the  world  of  the  Bensee 
the  invisible  agency — that  alone,  of  which  the  world's  phenom- 
ena are  the  eSbcts  and  manifestations, — and  ^us,  as  in  a  miiror, 
to  contemplate  its  own  reflex,  its  life  in  the  powers,  its  imagimti- 
tion  in  the  symbolic  forms,  its  moral  instincts  in  the' Anal  oauBea, 
and  its  reason  in  the  laws  of  material  nature  ;  bat — ^tranged 
from  all  the  motives  te  observation  from  self-interest — the  persons 
that  surround  him  too  few  and  too  familiar  to  enter  into  any  con- 
nection with  his  thoughts,  or  to  require  any  adaptation  of  his  ooi»- 
duct  to  their  particular  characters  or  relations  to  himself — hia 
judgment  lies  fallow,  with  nothing  to  exrate,  nothing  to  employ 
it.  Yet,-^iid  here  is  the  point,  where  genius  even  of  the  most 
perfect  kind,  allotted  but  to  few  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  does 
not  preclude  the  necesuty  in  part,  and  in  part  oountra^talaiQce  llie 
craving  by  sanity  of  judgment,  without  which  genius  either  can 
not  be,  or  can  not  at  least  manifest  itself, — the  dependency  of  our 
n&tnre  asks  for  some  confirmation  from  without,  though  it  be  only 
from  the  shadows  of  other  men's  fiotuuas. 

, Google 
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Too  uninibinwd,  &nd  with  too  naiiow  a  ipheie  of  power  and 
opportunity  to  rise  into  the  BcieRti£o  artist,  or  to  be  himself  a 
patron  of  art,  and  with  too  deep  a  principle,  and  too  much  inno- 
eenee  to  become  a  mere  projector,  Don  Q^ote  haa  recoiuBc  to 
tomtmces: — 

His  corioBit  J  and  extrBTagant  rondii«aa  liereia  aniTed  at  that  pitch,  Uiat 
he  gold  man  J  acres  of  arable  land  to  purchaie  books  of  faolght-errantr;,  and 
carried  home  all  he  could  laj  hands  on  of  that  kind  I— 0.  1. 

The  more  remote  these  romances  were  from  the  language  ot 
.  common  life,  the  more  akin  on  that  very  acooiut  were  they  to 
the  shapeless  dreams  and  strivings  of  his  own  mind  ; — a  mind, 
which  possessed  iiot  the  highest  order  of  gosius  which  Uvea  in  an 
atmosphere  of  power  over  mankind,  but  that  minor  kind  which, 
in  its  restlessness,  seeks  for  a  vivid  represeatative  of  its  own 
.wishes,  and  substitutes  the  .movements  of  that  objective  puppet 
lor  an  exercise  of  actual  power  in  and  by  itself  The  more  wild 
and  improbable  these  romances  were,  the  more  were  they  akin  to 
his  will,  which  had^been  in  the  habit  of  aeting  as  an  unlimited 
monarch  over  the  creations  of  his  fancy !  Hence  observe  how 
the  startling  of  the  remaioing  common  sense,  like  a  glimmering 
before  its  death,  in  the  notice  of  the  impoesible-improbable  of  Don 
Belianis,  is  dismissed  by  Bon  Q,uixote  as  impertinent — 

Me  hoi  tomt  thuit*  as  to  tha  dreadful  wouude  whiob  Don  BeLiaois  gave 
amd  reodved :  for  he  imagined,  that  ootirithetandiag  tiie  mo»t  expert  eur- 
^eooa  had  oared  him,  his  face  and  whole  body  must  still  be  full  of  leama  and 
•cars.  iirmert/ideit\  he  eommended  in  hii  author  the  ocaialudiiig  bia  book 
with  a  promise  of  that  unfioiBhable  adventure  I — C.  1. 

Hence  also  his  first  intention  to  turn  author ;  but  who,  with 
sneha  restless  stru^le  within  him,  would  content  hiniself  with 
writjng  in  a  remote  village  among  apathists  and  ignorants  ? 
During  his  c-olloquies  with  the  TiUage-priest  and  the  barber-sur- 
geon, in  which  the  fervor  of  critical  coatroveisy  feeds  the  passion 
-and  gires  reaUty  to  its  object — what  mwre  natural  than  that 
the  mental  striving  should  become  an  eddy  T — ^madness  may  per- 
haps be  defined  as  the  circling  in  a  stream  which  should  be  pro- 
gressive and  adaptive  ;  Don  Q.uixote  grows  at  length  to  be  a  man 
out  of  his  wits  ;  his  understanding  is  deranged  ;  and  hence  with- 
out the  least  deviation  from  the  truth  of  nature,  without  losing 
'  tTo  eUaia  mug  bim  €im.-~Si  f  Pfro  eon  Uido^^Bd, 


tea  ooTjaax  cw"  uctuees. 

the  leaat  tnit  of  peiKMud  indindiiElity,  he  beoonm  »  tuliBtaiitUl 
living  allefory,  or  penonification  of  tlie  leuon  and  the  numl 
lenK,  divested  of  the  judgment  and  the  undentanding.  Saiicho 
is  the  ooBveiM.  He  i*  the  common  lenw  without  Teaaon  or 
imagination ;  and  Cerrantei  not  only  ihowB  the  excellence  and 
power  of  leaeon  in  Don  Q,uixote,  but  in  both  him  and  Skncho  the 
KoischiefB  leaulting  from  a  geTeriuice  of  the  two  main  constituents 
of  Bound  int«lleotual  and  moral  action.  Put  him  and  his  maatci 
together,  and  they  form  a  perfect  intellect ;  but  they  are  aepani- 
ted  and  without  cement ;  and  hence  eaoh  having  a  need  of  the 
other  for  its  own  oompleteneu,  each  has  at  times  a  maatery  over 
the  other.  For  the  common  sense,  although  it  may  see  the  prac- 
tical iaapplicability  of  the  dictates  of  the  imagination  or  abstract 
reason,  yet  can  not  help  submitting  to  them.  These  two  charac- 
ters possess  the  world,  alternately  and  interchangeably  the  cheater 
and  the  cheated.  To  impersonate  them,  and  to  combine  the  per- 
inanent  with  the  individusJ,  is  one  of  the  highest  creations  of 
genins,  and  has  been  achieved  by  Cervantes  and  Shakspeare,  al- 
most alone-  ^ 


Observations  on  particular  passages,— 

B.  L  c  I.  But  not  ■llogether  ^proving  of  his  haTing  brdcen  it  to  pieoea 
with  so  miiah  sbm,  to  secure  himadf  from  the  li^  iaagtr  tor  Iha  Mure, 
he  tnsda  it  over  again,  fanoiig  it  -wiUi  smaU  ban  of  irao  irilUii,  in  widi  a 
IBKaaet,  that  hi  retttdtaUiJied  of  iiitlTtngtk;  and  vil/uml  ermjf  ta  mala  <i 
fmh  njieriment  on  il,  ht  approned  and  looktd  upon  it  at  a  mott  txeelttni 


His  not  trying  his  improved  skull-oap  is  an  exqnisite  trait  of 
human  character,  fouiaded  on  the  oppugaancy  of  the  soul  in  such 
a  state  to  any  disturbance  by  doubt  of  its  own  broodings.  Even 
the  long  deliberation  about  his  horse's  name  is  fiill  of  meaning  ; 
— for  in  these  day-dreams  the  greater  pxrt  of  the  history  passes 
and  is  carried  on  in  words,  which  look  forw&td  to  other  wcnb  as 
what  will  be  said  of  them. 

lb,  ITeor  the  place  wliere  he  lived,  there  dwelt  a  very  mmely  oounby 
laas,  'with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  ia  love  ;  though,  as  it  b  supposed, 
the  never  koew  it,  dot  troubled  beraeU  aboot  it. 

The  nascent  love  for  the  country  lass,  but  without  any  attempt 
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at  utterance,  or  an  opportunity  of  knowing  her  except  as  the 
hint — the  Sn  tmi — of  the  inward  imagination,  is  happily  con- 
oeived  in  both  parts  ; — first,  as  confirmative  of  the  shnnking  back 
of  the  mind  on  itaelf,  and  its  dread  of  having. a  cherished  image 
destroyed  by  its  own  judgmrait ;  and  seoondly,  as  showing  how 
neeessarily  lore  is  the  paasioa  of  norel*.  Noreb  are  to  love  ai 
fairy  tales  to  dreams.  I  never  knew  hut  two  men  of  taste  and 
feeling  who  could  not  understand  why  I  was  deUghted  wiUi  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Tales,  and  they  were  likewise  the  only  persons 
in  my  knowledge  who  scarcely  remeatbered  having  ever  dreamed. 
Magic  and  war — itself  a  magic — are  the  day-dreams  of  childhood ; 
love  is  the  day-dresuq  of  youth,'and  early  manhood. 

0.  S.  ''  Scarcely  had  rnddy  PhmbcB  apcfsd  the  golden  treeso  of  his 
beauteouB  hur  over  the  fkoe  of  the  wide  and  spadoiu  earth ;  and  aoarcely 
had  the  litUe  painted  tarda,  vitb  the  sweet  and  mellifloaaa  harmony  of  tbeir 
forked  tongnea,  saluted  the  approach  of  rosy  Aurora,  who,  quitting  the  aoft 
onnch  of  bar  jealoos  husband,  disposed  herielf  to  mortds  throngfa  the  gates 
of  the  Uaw^egan  hiwixon ;  wbeu  the  renowned  Don  Qoixot^"  Ao. 

How  happily  already  is  the  abstraction  from  the  senses,  fiom 
observation,  and  the  consequent  confusion  of  the  judgment, 
marked  in  this  description  '.  The  knight  is  describing  objects 
immediate  to  his  senses  and  sensations  without  borrowing  a 
single  trait  from  either.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  find  parallel 
descriptions  in  Dryden's  plays  and  in  those  of  his  successors  ? 

C.  3.  The  host  is  here  happily  conceived  as  one  who,  from  his 
past  life  as  a  sharper,  was  capable  of  entering  into  and  humoring 
the  knight,  and  so  perfectly  in  character,  that  be  precludes  a  con- 
siderable source  of  improbabihty  in  the  future  narrative,  l^  en- 
forcing upon  Don  Q,uixote  the  necessity  of  taking  money  with 
him. 

0.  8.  "  Ho,  tJiere,  whoever  titoo  art,  rash  knight,  that  appioachest  to 
touch  t^e  arms  of  the  moBt  valorous  adrentorer  that  ever  girded  Bword,"  Ac 

Son  Q,uixote's  high  eulogiums  upon  bimsetf — "  the  most  valor- 
ous adventurer  !" — but  it  is-not  himself  that  he  has  before  him, 
but  the  idol  of  hia  im^nation,  the  imaginary  being  whom  ho  is 
acting.  And  this,  that  it  is  entirely  a  third  person,  excuses  hia 
heart  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  charge  of  selfish  vanity  ;  afid 
BO  by  madness  itself  he  preserves  onr  esteem,  and  renders  thoM 
aetions  natnral  by  which  he,  the  fint  penkw,  dessrvea  it. 
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C.  4    Aodres  and  hifl  muter. 

The  manner  in  which  Don  Qnixote  redieued  thii  'wrong,  is  a 
jRCtnre  of  the  tme  reTolntiaiuTy  p&Bnon  in  its  first  honevt  state, 
-while,  it  is  yet  only  a  bewilderment  of  the  undentanding.  Yon 
have  a  benevolence  limitless  in  its  prayen,  which  are  in  fact  «»• 
piiationB  towards  omnipotence  ;  hut  between  it  and  beneficence, 
the  bridge  of  judgment — that  a,  of  measurement  of  persansl 
power — intervenea,  and  must  bo  pa««ed.  Otherwise  you  will  be 
bnuBed  by  the  leap  into  the  ch&sm,  ot  be  drowned  in  the  [evolu- 
tionary river,  and  drag  other*  with  you  to  the  same  fate. 

C.  4.  Merdiants  of  Toledo. 

Wbeu  tli«7  T«t«  ooEoe  so  aeor  as  to  be  seen  aod  beaid,  Don  Quixote 
rabed  his  voice,  ind  with  arrogsot  Mr  cried  not :  "  I/et  Uie  wlwle  world 
ttuid ;  if  the  whole  world  does  not  (KmfeBs  that  there  i»  oot  in  the  whole 
world  a  damael  morfr  beaotifal  than,"  ia. 

Now  muk  the  presumption  which  fbllows  the  eelf-oomplacency 
of  the  last  act !     That  was  an  honest  attempt  to  tedreas  a  real 
wrong  ;  this  is  an  arbitrary  determination  to  enforce  a  BiisHitiae 
or  Rousseau's  ideal  on  all  his  fellow-creatures. 
Let  the  whole  world  «t«ad  1 

'  If  there  had  been  any  experience  in  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
our  code,  where  would  be  our  superiority  in  this  enlightened  age  ?' 

"Not  the  iHuuness  is  that  without  Beeing  ber,  you  believe,  coofesa,  affirm, 
swear,  and  maintain  it ;  and  if  not,  J  ehalUngi  you  all  to  battle,'* 

Next  see  the  persecution  and  fury  excited  by  opposition  how- 
ever moderate!  The. only  words  listened  to  are  those,  that, 
without  their  contest  and  their  conditionals,  and  transformed  into 
positive  assertions,  might  give  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  vio- 
lence shown  !  This  rich  story  ends,  to  the  compassion  of  the 
men  in  their  senses,  in  a  sound  rib-roasting  of  the  idealist  by  the 
muleteer,  the  mob.  And  happy  for  thee,  poor  knight !  that  the 
mob  were  against  thee  !  For  had  tiiey  been  with  thee,  by  the 
change  c^  the  moon  and  of  them,  thy  head  would  have  been  off. 

C.  5.  first  part — The  idealist  rewJlects  the  causes  that  had 
been  necessary  to  the  reverse,  and  attempts  to  remove  them — too 
late.     He  is  beaten  and  disgraced. 

*  Jtonde  no,  eonmiffo  mw  m  battalia,  gente  detammrial  I — Sd. 
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O.  6.  Thia  oli^iteT  on  Doa  Q,nixote'8  library  piores  that  th« 
Buthor  did  not  wiah  to  destroy  the  romanceB,  but  to  cause  them 
to  be  read  as  nunancei — that  is,  foi  their  meriU  as  poetry. 

0.  1.  AmoDg  otber  thiags,  Don  Qoiiote  told  him,  be  Bhoold  digpoM  him- 
leU  to  go  vith  him  iriUinglf  i-^tat  some  time  cr  other  suah  to  xhreDtiire 
ndgfat  preMot,  that  *tt  idaod  might  be  ma,  in  Iha  tnm  of  a  buui,  and  he 
be  kA  governor  thereof. 

At  length  the  promises  of  the  imaginative  reason  begin  to  act 
on  the  plump,  ■eonifd,  honest,  oommon-sense  aocomplice, — ^but 
unhappily  not  in  the  same  person,  ajid  -mthout  the  copula  of  the 
judgment, — in  hopes  of  &e  substantial  good  things,  of  which  the 
former  contemplated  only  the  glory  and  the  colors. 

a.  1.  Sanoho  Fania  vent  cidiog  upm  hia  sm,  like  anj  pstriareh,  vith  Ua 
wallet  and  leatbem  bottle,  and  with  a  veheioent  desire  to  find  himself  go* 

emor  or  the  ialand  -which  hie  master  had  pronuaed  him. 

The  first  relief  traax  regular  labor  is  so  pleasant  to  poor 
Sancho ! 

0.  S.  "  I  no  geatUmaa  I  I  swear  by  the  great  Qod,  thou  liest,  aa  T  am  a 
Oiristian.  Bis<!aiaer  by  laod,  geotleman  by  sea,  gentleman  for  the  deril, 
and  thon  lieit :  look  then  if  tbou  hast  any  thing  else  to  aay." 

This  Bisoainer  is  an  excellent  image  of  the  prejudices  and  big- 
otry provoked  by  the  idealinn  of  a  speculator.  This  stoiy  hap- 
|aly  detects  the  trick  which  our  imagination  plays  in  the  desoip- 
ti(»i  of  single  combata  :  only  change  the  preconcepti«)  of  the 
magnificeaoe  of  the  combatants,  and  all  is  gone. 

BL  ii  e,  S.  "Be  pleased,  my  lord  Don  Qaizote,  to  bestow  npon  me  tb* 
gDvmunent  of  that  iiland,"  Aa. 

Sancho's  eagerness  for  his  government,  the  nascent  lost  of  ac- 
tual democracy,  or  isociacy  ! 

C.  2.  "  But  tell  me,  on  jour  life,  have  you  ever  seen  a  more  VKlorona 
knight  than  I,  upon  ttie  whole  bee  of  the  known  earth  I  Have  ;oa  read 
in  story  of  any  other,  who  has,  or  CTor  had,  more  bravery  in  ffliling.  more 
breath  in  holding  out,  more  dexterity  ia  vonnding,  or  more  addreee  in  giv- 
ing a  fall  r — "  Hie  truth  is,"  answered  Saodio,  "  that  I  never  read  any  hia- 
tory  at  all ;  for  I  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  but  what  I  dare  ifBrm  i^ 
that  I  never  served  a  bolder  master,"  <te. 

Thin  appeal  <o  Sancho,  and  Sancho's  answer,  oie  exquisitely 
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hnroonnu.  It  ia  impomible  not  to  think  of  the  Preneli  bnlletiiu 
and  proclamMiona.  Remark  the  neoeuity  noder  which  we  an 
of  being  Bympftthized  with,  &y  u  high  into  altwtniction  aa  ^e 
may,  and  how  constantly  the  imagination  is  lecalled  to  the 
ground  of  oxa  common  humanity  !  And  note  a  little  further  on, 
thiQ  knight's  euy  vaunting  of  his  balsun,  and  his  quietly  defer- 
ring the  Tnalring  and  appUcation  of  it. 
C.  3.  The  speech  befbie  the  goatherds  : 

"  Hi^pf  time*  mmI  hsppj  age*,"  ^* 

Noto  the  rhjrtbm  of  this,  and  the  admirable  beauty  and  wisdom 
of  the  thoughts  in  thenuelvet,  but  the  total  want  of  judgment  in 
Don  duixote'e  addressing  them  to  such  vi  audience. 

B.  iii-  o.  3.  Don  Q,uixote'B  balsam,  and  the  vomiting  and 
consequent  relief;  an  excellent  hit  at  panacea  fwstrutns,  whieh 
cure  the  patient  by  hia  being  himself  cured  of  the  medicine  by 
levolting  nature. 

C.  4.  "  Peiee  1  aikd  have  ptttieuoe,  the  d«j  vill  oome,''  An. 

The  perpetual  promiseB  of  the  imaginatioa  ! 

lb,  "  Tour  WorBhlp,"  said  Ssneho,  "  -would  make  >  better  pr«adier  Unm 
taught  errant  I" 

1    Exactly  so.     This  is  the  true  motal, 

C.  6.  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  description  in  the  com- 
menoKuent  of  this  chapter.  In  truth,  the  whole  of  it  seems  to 
put  all  nature  in  its  heights  and  its  humiliatiouB  before  ns. 

lb.  Sanpho's  story  of  the  goats  : 

"  Make  aiMoiuit,  lie  Mrried  them  all  over,"  aaid  Don  Quixote,  "  and  do  ntd 
begoiugand  CMplng  in  tbis  tnanoer  ;  for  at  this  rate,  jou  will  not  have  draw 
oarrjing  them  over  in  a  twelvemonth."  "How many  are  paa>ed  already T 
said  Sancho,  Ac 

Observe  the  happy  contrast  between  the  all-generalizing  mind 
of  the  mad  knight,  and  Soncho'a  aU^articularizing  .memory. 
How  admirable  a  symbol  of  the  dependence  of  all  copula  (»l  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  suo- 
eeseion  in  time  and  the  accidental  relations  of  space.  Men  of 
<e  have  no  theory  or  means  of  making  one  &ot 
*  Diehoia  tdad  j/  liglot  dichotot  ogxcUot,  Ac — SL 
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more  important  or  prominent  than  the  rest ;  if  they  lose  oao 
link,  all  is  lost.  Compare  Mrs.  Q.uickly  and  the  Tapster.*  And 
note  also  Sancho's  good  heart,  when  hie  master  it  abont  to  leave 
him.  Don  Q.iuxDte'H  conduct  upon  diaooTeriug  the  falling-ham- 
mers, proves  he  was  meant  to  he  in  hia  senscB.  Nothing  can  be 
better  coQceived  than  his  6t  of  paaaion  at  Sancho'a  laughing,  and 
his  Bophiun  of  selfjuBtification  by  the  courage  he  had  shown. 

Sancho  is  by  this  time  cured,  through  e:fperience,  as  far  aa  his 
own  errors  are  concenied ;  yet  still  is  he  lured  on  by  the  uncon- 
querable awe  of  his  master's  superiority,  even  when  he  is  cheat- 
ing him. 

C.  8.  The  adventure  «f  the  Gralley-slavee.  I  think  this  is  the 
only  passage  of  nuxnent  in  which  Cervantes  slips  ihe  mask  of  hi> 
hero,  and  speaks  for  himself 


Observe  Sancho's  eagerness  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission 
of  his  master,  who,  in  the  war  sports  of  knight-errantry,  had, 
without  any  selfish  dishonesty,  overlooked  the  meum  and  tuum. 
Sancho's  selfishness  is  modified  by  his  involuntary  goodness  of 
heart,  and  Don  Quixote's-  flighty  goodness  is  debased  by  the 
involuntary  or  tmconscious  selfuJiness  of  his  vanity  and  self- 
applause. 

0,  10.  Cardenio  is  the  madman  of  passion,  who  m^ets  and 
eauly  overthrows  for  the  moment  the  madman  of  imagination. 
And  note  the  contagion  of  madness  of  any  kind,  upon  Don  Q,uix- 
ote's  interruption  of  Cardenio's  story. 

0.  11.  Perhaps  the  best  speoimen  of  Sancho's  proverbializing 
is  this: — 

"  And  I  (Dmi  Q.)  say  agiUD,  the7  li«,  and  will  lie  two  hundred  times 
atoeD,  all  who  Bay,  or  think  her  lo,"  "  I  ndthersay,  nor  think  so,"  siuwerad 
Sandio ;  "  let  thoae  who  say  it,  eat  the  lie,  and  swallow  it  with  their  bread : 
whether  they  were  guilty  or  no,  they  have  ^ven  an  aocoimt.to  Qod  before 
now :  I  come  from  my  vineyard,  I  kuow  notluDg ;  I  un  no'lriead  to  iuqoir- 
faig  into  other  men's  livea ;  fiir  be  that  buys  and  lies  shall  find  (ba  lie  left 
In  his  purse  behind;  bttidti,  naked  was  I  barn,  aid  naked  I  reUala;  I  nu- 
tber  win  dot  lose;  if  they  were  guilty,  what  is  Oat  to  met  Msuy  think 
to  find  bacon,  where  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  pn  to  bang  it  <m :  bit  who  . 
eau  hedge  in  the  eookoot    £tpeeialfy,  do  they  spare  Qod  bimselfr 
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The  wonderful  twilight  of  the  mind !  and  mark  Cerrantea'B 
courage  in  daring  to  present  it,  and  trust  to  a  distant  posterity 
for  an  appreciation  of  its  truth  to  nature. 

P.  ii.  h.  iii.  o.  9.  Sancho's  account  of  what  he  had  seen  oa 
Clavilcno  is  a  counterpart  in  his  style  to  Don  Auixote's  aSTen- 
tnres  in  the  cave  of  lAontesinoS-  This  last  is  the  only  impeacb> 
raent  of  the  knighfs  moral  r'laracter;  Cervantes  just  gives  one 
instance  of  the  veracity  failing  before  the  strong  cmvings  of  the 
imagination  for  something  real  and  external ;  the  picture  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  this ;  and  yet  it  is  so  well  man- 
aged, that  the  reader  has  no  unpleasant  sense  of  Don  Cluizote 
having  told  a  lie.  It  is  evident  that  he  hardly  knows  whether  it 
was  a  dream  or  not ;  and  goes  to  th^  enchanter  to  inquire  tlie 
real  nature  ef  the  nd venture. 

SDMMAET  OF  OERVAHTES. 

A  Cashlian  of  refined  manners  ;  a  gentleman,  true  to  reli^on, 
and  true  to  honor. 

A  scholar  and  a  soldier,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  at  Lepanto,  lost  his  arm  and  was  captured. 

Endured  slavery  not  only  with  fortitude,  but  with  mirth ;  ■  and 
hy  the  superiority  of  nature,  mastered  and  overawed  his  barbarian 

Finally  ransomed,  be  resumed  his  native  destiny,  the  awfal 
task  of  achieving  fame ;  and  for  that  reason  died  poor  and  a 
prisoner,  while  nobles  and  kings  over  their  goblets  of  gold  gave 
rehsh  to  their  pleasures  by  the  charms  of  his  divine  genius.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  novels  foe  the  Spanuirds,  and  in  his  Pereilis 
and  Sigismunda,  the  English  may  find  the  germ  of  thek  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

The  world  was  a  drama  to  him.  His  own  thoughts,  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  sickness,  perpetuated  for  him  the  feelings  of  youth. 
He  painted  only  what  he  knew  and  had  looked  into,  but  he  knew 
and  had  looked  into  ranch  indeed  ;  and  his  imagination  was  ever 
at  hand  to  adapt  and  modify  the  world  of  his  experience.  Of 
delicions  love  he  labled,  yet  with  stainless  virtue. 
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>N   THE   DISTINOnONS  OF  THE    WITT7,  THE   DBOLL,  THE  ODD,  ^ITD 

THE  HUUOKODS;    THE  NATURE  AND  COHSTrTUENTS  OF   HDHOE; 

KABELAIS 8WIFT-T— STEENE. 


FsKBAPa  the  must  important  of  oui  intellectual  opeiationa  are 
th«e  of  detecting  ths  difierenoe  in  Bimilar,  and  the  identity  in 
disninilar,  things.  Out  of  the  latter  operation  it  ig  that  'wit 
fttitoi ;  and  it,  generioally  regarded,  eonsiats  in  presenting  thoughts 
or  images  in  an  untuusl  eonnectioo  with  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  exciting  jdeasuie  by  the  surprise.  .  This  connection  may 
be  real ;  Mid  there  is  ia  &ct  a  soieutifio  wit ;  though  where  the 
olg'eot,  consciously  entertained,  is  truth,  and  not  amuaement,  we  - 
oconmonly  gire  it  Bome  higher  name.  But  in  wit  popularly 
understood,  the  connection  may  be,  and  for  the  most  part  is, 
apparent  only,  and  transitory;  and  this  connection  may  be  by 
thoughts,  or  fay  words,  or  by  images.  The  first  ia  our  Butler's 
especial  entinence;  the  second,  Voltaire's;  the  third,  which  we 
oftener  call  &ncy,  constitutes  the  la^ei  and  more  peculiar  part 
of  the  wit  of  Sbakspeare.  Yon  can  scarcely  turn. to  a  single 
speech  of  Falstaff's  without  finding  instance  of  it.  ^oi  does 
wit  always  cease  to  deserve  the  name  by  being  transient,  or 
incapable  of  analysis.  T  may  add  that  the  wit  of  thoughts 
belongs  eminently  to  the  Italians,  that  of  Words  to  the  French, 
and  that  of  images  to  the  English. 

IL  Where  the  laughable  is  its  own  end,  and  neither  inference, 
nor  moral  is  intended,  or  where  at  least  the  writer  would  wish  it 
so  to  appear,  there  arises  what  we  call  drollery.  The  pure,  on- 
mixed,  ludicrous,  or  laughable  belongs  exclusively  to  the  undet- 
Btanding,  and  must  be  presented  under  the  form  of  the  seuses ;  it 
lies  within  the  spheres  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  hence  is  allied 
to  the  fancy.     It  does  not  appertain  to  the  reason  or  the  moral 
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leaee,  and  accordiDgly  is  ftlien  to  the  ioutgiiuition.  I  think  Aii*- 
totle  has  already  excellently  defined*  the  laughable,  16  ftiaiw, 
as  eouBitiing  of,  or  depending  on,  what  ii  out  of  ita  proper  tima 
snd  place,  yet  'without  danger  or  pain.  Heie  the  impropriety — 
tA  &j<mor — ia  the  positive  qualification,'  the  dangeriesstuss — ri 
AKltSuroi' — the  n^ative.  fT^ither  the  undentanding  vithout  an 
olg'ect  of  the  tmaea,  as  for  example,  a  mere  notional  eiror,  or 
idiocy ; — nor  any  external  object,  uulew  attributed  to  the  nndei- 
standing,  can  produce  the  poetically  laughable.  Nay,  even  iit 
ridiculous  positioDs  of  the  body  laughed  at  by  the  vulgar,  thero  is 
a  subtle  personification  always  going  on,  which  acts  on  the,  pei- 
faapa,  unconscious  mind  of  the  ^teotator  as  a  ^mbol  of  intellec- 
tual character.  And  hence  arises  Uie  imperfect  and  awkwajd 
effect  of  comic  gtories  of  animals ;  because  althou^  the  under- 
stauding  Is  satiidied  in  them,  the  senses  are  not  Hence  too,  it 
is,  that  the  true  ludicrous  is  its  oim  end.  "When  serious  Mtire 
commences,  or  satire  that  is  felt  as  seriooi,  however  comically 
dreat,  free  and  genuine  laughter  ceases ;  it  beoomes  sardoliio. 
This  you  experience  in  reading  Youngs,  and  also  not  unfiequantly 
in  Butler.     The  true  comic  is  the  blossom  of  the  nettle. 

in.  "When  words  or  images  are  placed  in  unusual  juxtaposition 
latberthan  connection,  and  am  so  placed  merely  because  the  jnxtsr 
position  in  unomal — we  have  the  odd  at  the  grotesque ;  the  occa- 
sional use  ofwbich  in  the  minor  onkamentsofarobiteoture,  is  an  in- 
teresting problem  for  a  student  in  the  psychology  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
'  IT.  In  the  simply  laughable'  there  is  a  mere  disproportion  be- 
tween a  definite  act  and  a  definite  purpose  or  end,  or  a  disjoo- 
portion  of  the  end  itself  to  the  rank  or  ciremnstances  of  the  defi- 
nite person  ;  but  humor  is  of  more  difficult  description.  I  must 
try  to  define  it  in  the  first  jdaoe  by  its  points  of  diversity  fiom  the 

*  Ha  eUewbere  oOQUueDds  this  Def :  "  To  reeolre  l&nghter  into  in  ex- 
pression of  onntenpt  is  coutrsry  to  foct,  tmd  laugliable  eaou^  I«iigliter 
is  s  oonTulsion  of  tha  nerrea,  sod  't  tettaa  as  if  ostore  eat  shm-t  tbe  rapid 
tlirill  of  pleasure  on  the  nervea  by  a  sudden  oodtdIuod  of  tJiem  to  prerant 
the  BensatioD  beooming  painful — ArUltU^t  Ihf,  ia  a*  good  a*  eon  bi.  "Sor- 
prise  at  pn«eiTiiig  any  tbimg  out  of  its  usual  pUoe  -vrbea  the  unususlaieai  is 
not  Mcompaniad  by  a  sense  of  serioua  daogar.  Buck  aurpriae  is  sl'irays 
pl«asurable,  and  it  is  obaerTable  tliat  aurpriae  aooompanied  with  'dreuno- 
stsocM  of  danger  beoomes  Tra^o.  Henoe  Fare*  may  otteo  bordtr  on 
7\ragtdf;  indeed  Faret  ia  nwnw  TVajrw^ic  iti&iKua  than  Cbou^ia" 
•KbUTOk. 
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tamet  qieeies.  Hbibot  doM  not,  like  the  diflneot  kinds  of  wit, 
irhicli  ia  impenonsl,  ooiuiBt  wholly  in  the  undentuidiiig  and  the 
Mnses.  No  oombination  of  thought!,  woida,  oi  knages  iriU  of 
itself  constitute  humor,  nnlees  ume  peculiarity  of  indiTiduftl  teiii- 
pemment  and  oharacter  bs  indicated  thereby,  ai  the  oanie  of  the 
same.  Otanpare  the  Ctsne^ci  of  Gongrero  with  the  Falstaffin 
Henry  IV.  or  wifli  Sterne's  Corporal  Trim,  Uncle  Tot^,  mod  Uf. 
Shandy,  or  with  sMoe  of  Steele's  charming  papers  in  the  Tatler, 
and  yon  will  feel  the  difierenee  better  than  I  can  express  it. 
Thus  again  (to  take  an  instance  &om  the  difisreut  wwrks  of  the 
same  writer),  iu  Smollett's  Strap,  his  Lieutenant  Bowling,  his 
Morgan  the  honest  Weldunan,  and  his  Uatthew  Bitunble,  we 
have  exquisite  humor, — while  in  his  Peregrine  Pickle  we  fmd  an 
abundance  of  dndlery,  which  too  often  degenerates  into  mere  odd- 
ity ;  in  short,  we  find  that  a  number  <£  things  are  put  together 
to  counterfeit  humor,  bat  that  there  is  no  growth  from  within. 
kai  this  indeed  is  the  origin  of  the  word,  derived  from  the  hu- 
moral path<4ogy,  and  oEcellently  described  by  Ben  Joneoii : 

So  in  everj  human  body. 
Hie  choler,  melanoluilj,  phlegm,  and  Uood, 
By  reuon  ttat  they  flow  eontinuslly 
Ibi  some  one  part,  snd  are  not  oontinent, 
RMslTe  Um  name  of  humors.    Now  thoa  br 
It  may,  by  mstapbor,  i4>ply  itH]( 
Unto  the  general  diBpoaitioa : 
Aa  vben  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  ao  poBieBS  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  bii  effects,  hie  spirita,  and  his  powera. 
In  their  eoaflactimis,  alt  to  run  mm  yiay, 
"Hat  may  be  ^nly  aaid  to  be  a  htiinor.* 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  congeniality  of  humor  with  pathos,  so 
exquisite  in  Sterne  and  Smollett,  and  hence  also  the  tender  feeLng 
which  we  always  have  for,  and  associate  with,  the  humors  or 
hobby-horses  of  a  man.  First,  we  respect  a  humorist,  because 
absenoe  of  interested  motives  is  the  groundwotk  of  the  character, 
althongh  the  imagination  of  an  interest  may  exist  in  the  individ- 
lul  himself,  aa  if  a  remariubly  simple-hearted  man  should  pride 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  how  well  he  can 
manage  it : — and  secondly,  there  always  is  in  a  genuine  humor 
*  Eyerr  Hsn  Out  Of  Hit  Hbumv.    Prologiia. 
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as  uteowlodgment  (^  the  hoUowneti  and  &n»  of  tbi  wotH,  and 
iU  diBptoportiDii  to  the  godlike  within  \u.  And  it  fiiUowa  imme- 
diately from  this,  that  whatever  particular  aote  have  iBfereiuw  to 
particnlai  lelfish  motives,  the  hnmoroUB  bunta  into  the  indignant 
and  aUioning  ;  iriulst  ail  foUieB  not  selfiah  are  pardoned  or  pal- 
liated. The  danger  of  tbi«  habit,  in  regpect  of  pore  morality,  ia 
Btrongly  exemplified  in  Sterne.  j 

This  'would  be  eiwughi  and  indeed  teai  than  this  has  passed, 
for  a  niffieietit  account  of  humor,  if  we  did  not  recollect  that  not 
every  predominance  of  character,  even  where  not  precluded  by 
the  moral  eenBe,~as  in  criminal  dispoutions,  constitutea  what  we 
mean  by  a  humorist,  or  the  presentation  of  its  produce,  humor. 
What  then  is  it  ?  Is  it  manifold  ?  Or  is  there  some  tme  humor- 
ific  point  cfMumon  to  all  that  can  be  called  faumotons  ? — ^I  am  not 
prepared  to  aiuwer  this  Ailly,  even  if  my  time  permitted  :  but  I 
think  "there  is ; — and  tlwt  it  consists  in  a  certain  reference  to  the 
general  and  the  nuirersal,  by  which  the  finite  great  is.  bronglit 
into  identity  with  the  litde,  or  the  little  with  .the  finite  great,  so 
as  to  make  both  nothing  in  compansou  with  the  inJinite.  The 
little  is  made  great,  and  the  great  little  in  order  to  destroy  both  ; 
because  all  is  equal  in  contrast  with  the  infinite.  "  It  is  not  with- 
out reason,  brother  Toby,  that  learned  men  write  dialogues  on 
long  noses."*  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  fiuita 
is  contemplated  in  refeience  to  the  infinite,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  humor  essentially  arises.  lu  the  highest  humor, 
at  least,  there  is  always  a.  reference  to,  and  a  connection,  with, 
some  general  power  not  £nite,  in  the  form  of  some  finite  ridicu- 
lously disproportionate  in  our  feelings  to  that  of  which  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  representative,  or  by  which  it  is  to  be  displayed. 
Humorous  writers,  therefore,  as  Steme  in  particular,  delight,  after 
much  preparation,  to  end  in  nothing,  or  in  a  direct  oontradiotion. 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  definition,  or  origination  of 
humor,  is  evident ;  for  you  can  not  conceive  a  humorous  man  who 
does  not  give  some  disproportionate  generality,  or -even  a  oniver- 
sality  to  his  hobby-horse,  as  is  the  case  with  Ur.  Shandy ;  or  at 
least  there  is  an  absence  of  any  interest  but  what  arises  from  the 
humor  itself,  as  in  my  Uncle  Toby,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  soul, 
of  its  undefined  capadty  and  dignity,  that  gives  the  sting  to  any 
absorption  of  it  by  any  one  pursuit,  and  this  not  in  reqieot  ctf  dw 
•  Tlrist  Sh.  ToL  iU.  <!.  87. 
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t  u  &  mere  member  of  society  for  a  partionlftr,  kowerei 
mistaken,  interert,  bat  u  a  man. 

Tbe  Engliab  hiunoi  is  the  moat  thoiightfiil,  tbe  Sptmiah  the 
most  ethereal — the  moet  ideal— of  modem  litetatore.  AmongBt 
the  daaaic  ancients  there  was  little  oi  do  bmnor  in  the  foiegoing 
Miue  of  the  term.  Socrates,  or  Plato  under  his  name,  gives  some 
notion  of  humor  in  the  Banquet,  when  he  argues  that  tragedy  and 
comedy  rest  upon  the  same  ground.  But  humot  properly  took  its 
rise  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  Devil,  the  Vice  of  the  mysteries, 
incorporatea  the  modem  humor  in  its  elements.  It  is  a  spirit 
measured  by  disproportionate  Unites.  The  Devil  is  not,  indeed, 
perfectly  humorous  ;  but  that  is  only  beeanse  he  is  the  extreme 
of  all  hnmor. 

RABELAIS.* 

Bom  atChinon,  H83-4.— Died.  IBS8. 

Onx  can  not  help  regretting  that  no  friend  of  Habelais  (and 
mrely  friends  he  must  have  had)  has  left  an  anthentic  account 
of  him.  His  bufiiMaery  was  not  merely  Brutus'  rough  stick, 
which  contained  a  rod  of  gold  ;  it  was  necessary  as  an  amulet 
against  the  monks  and  bigots.  Beyond  a  doubt,  he  was  among 
the  deepest  as  weU  as  boldest  thinkers  of  bis  age.  Never  was  a 
more  plausible,  and  seldom,  I  am  penuaded,  a  less  appropriate 
line  tiun  the  thonsand  times  quoted, 

'a(llS.r.  Pope.  Tbe  caricature  of  his  filth  and  zanyism  proves  how 
fully  he  both  knew  and  felt  the  dOn^er  in  which  he  stood.  I 
could  write  a  treatise  in  proof  and  praise  of  the  morality  and 
moral  elevatioQ  of  Habelais'  work  which  would  m^e  the  church 
stare,  and  the  conventicle  groan,  and  yet  should  be  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  I  class  Rabelais  with  the  creative  minds 
of  the  world,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Cervantes,  kc. 

All  Rabelais'  personages  are  phantasmagoric  all^ories,  but 
Panurge  above  all.     He  is  throughout  the  narovfjla, — ,the  wis- 

*  Vo  note  rcmaios  of  that  part  of  thii  Lecture  vUoh  treated  of  Rabeliua. 
His  seems,  therefore,  a  coDTenieut  place  for  the  reception  of  Bome  remarks 
written  bj  Mr.  0.  in  Mr.  GiUnuu'B  oopy  of  Babelaii,  about  the  year  IStS. 
See  Table  Tslk,  VL  p.  SZS.—Bd. 
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dom,  that  is,  the  cunuiDg  of  the  human  animal, — the  nnderetand- 
ing,  as  the  faculty  of  meatu  to  purpoeCa  without  ultimate  ends,  in 
the  moat  comprehensive  MoBe,  and  inelnding  art,  sennious  fancy, 
and  all  the  passions  of  the  understanding.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  Rabelais  without  an  admiration  mixed  with  wonder  at  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  learning,  his  mnlti&rious  knowledge,  and 
original  ohserration  beyond  what  books  could  in  that  age  hare 
supplied  him  with. 


Note  this  incomparable  chapter.  Pantagruel  stands  ibr  the 
reason  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  undeistanding  and  choice, 
that  is,  from  Panurge  ;  and  the  humor  consists  in  the  latter  ask- 
ing advice  of  the  former  on  a  subject  in  which  the  reason  can 
only  give  the  inevitable  conclusion,  the  syllogistic  ergo,  from  the 
premisses  provided  by  the  understanding  itself,  which  puts  each 
case  10  as  of  necesuty  to  predetermine  the  verdict  thereon.  Thia 
chapter,  independently  of  the  allegory,  is  on  exquisite  satire  on 
the  spirit  in  which  people  commonly  ask  advice. 


Bom  in  DubUn,  ISST.-— Died,  1T4S. 

In  Swift's  writings  there  is  a.  false  misanthropy  grouoded  upon 
an  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind, 
and  this  misanthropic  tone  is  also  disfigured  or  brutalized  by  hiff 
obtrusion  of  physical  dirt  and  coarseness.  I  think  Gulliver'a 
Travels  the  great  work  of  Swift.  In  the  voyages  to  Lilhput  and 
Brobdingnag  he  displays  the  littleness  and  moral  contemptibili^ 
of  himian  nature  ;  in  that  to  the  Houyhnhnms  he  represents  the 
disgusting  spectacle  of  man  with  the  understanding  only,  without 
the  reason  or  the  moral  feeling,  and  in  his  horse  he  gives  the 
misanthropic  ideal  of  man — that  is,  a  being  virtuous  fiom  rale 
and  duty,  but  untouched  hj  the  principle  of  love. 

■  Ttooi,  Ur.  Qroen's  note.— At 
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Both  »t  OIooOibI,  1118.— Died,  1188. 


'ViTH  regard  to  Sterne,  and  the  charge  of  liceiitioiuDegs  wbioh 
presaea  bo  seiiously  upon  hig  oharocter  as  a  'vmter,  I  would  m- 
mai^  that  there  is  a  sOTt  of  koowiiigneaa,  the  wit  of  w}uch  de- 
pends— let,  on  the  modesty  ft  givea  pain  -to  ;  or,  2dly,  on  the  in- 
nocence and  innocent  ignorance  over  which  it  triomphB  ;  or,  3dly, 
on  a  certain  oscillation  in  the  individnal's  own  mind  between  the 
remaining  good  and  the  encroaching'  evil  of  hia  nature' — a  sort  of 
dallying  with  the  devil — a  fluxionary  act  of  combining  conrage 
and  cowardice,  na  when  a  man  enuffii  a  candle  with  his  fingers 
for  the  first  time,  oi  better  stU!,  pethaps,  like  that  trembling  dar- 
ing with  which  a  child  touches  a  hot  tea  nm,  because  it  has 
been  forbidden  ;  bo  that  the  mind  has  in  its  own  white  and  block 
angel  the  same  or  similar  amuBement,  as  may  be  supposed  to 
teVe  place  between  an  old  debauchee  and  a  prude, — she  feeling 
rc:i«itnient,  on  the  one  hand,  Jrom  a  prudential  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve appearani^ee  and  have  a.  character,  and,  on  the  other,  an  in- 
ward sympaihy  with  the  enemy.  "We  have  only  to  suppose 
Bociuty  innocent,  and  then  nine  tenths  of  this  sort  of  wit  would  be 
like  a.  stone  that  falls  in  snow,  making  no  sound  because  exciting 
no  resstance ;  the  remaindei  rests  on  its  being  an  ofieuce  against 
the  good  manners  of  human  nature  itself. 

This  source,  unworthy  as  it  is,  may  doubtless  he  combined  with 
wit,  drollery,  fancy,  and  even  humor,  and  we  have  only  to  regret 
the  misalliance  ;  but  that  the  latter  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
former,  may  be  made  evident  by  abstracting  in  our  imagination 
the  morality  of  the  characters  of  1/tr.  Shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby, 
and  Trim,  which  Are  all  nntagonisbi  to  this  spnrions  sort  of  wit, 
from  the  rest  of  Tristram  Shandy.  And  by  supposing,  instead  of 
them,  the  presence  of  two  or  three  callons  debauchees.  The  re- 
salt  will  be  pure  disgngt.  Sterne  can  not  bo  too  severely  censured 
for  thus  using  ^e  best  dispoations  of  our  nature  as  the  panders 
and  condiments  for  the  basest. 

The  excellencies  of  Sterne  consist — 

1.  In  bringing  forward  into  distinct  oonseiouBneBs  those  minnlM 
Af  thought  and  feeUng  which  appear  trifiee,  yet  have  an  impoi^ 
tanoe  for  the  moment,  and  which  almost  every  man  feels  in  tin«  / 
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way  or  other.  Thus  is  ptoduced  the  novelty  of  ata  in^vidual 
pecaliuity,  together  with  the  iatereet  of  a  something  that  belongs 
to  our  common  nature.  la  ehort,  Sterne  seizes, happily  on  those 
points,  in.  which  every  man  is  niore  or  less  a  humorist.  And, 
indeed,  to  be  a  little  more  subtle,  the  pn^en^ity  to  notice  thesa 
things  does  itself  cMutitute  the  humorist,  and  the  superadded 
power  of  BO  preeentJog  them  .to  men  in  general  gives  us  the  man 
of  humor,  Hence  the  difierence  of  the  man  of  humor,  the  e^eot 
of  whoee  portraits'  does  not  depeud  on  the  felt  presence  of  himself, 
t»  a  humorist,  as  in  the  instances  of  Cervantes  and  Sha^pear&r- 
nay,  of  Rabelais  too  ;  and  of  the  humorist,  the  efEeet  of  whose 
works  do^  very  much  dep«id  on  the  sense  of  his  own  oddity,  as 
in  Sterne's  case,  and  perhaps  Swift'a ;  though  Swift  again  would 
require  a  separate  classification: 

2.  In  the  traits  of  human  nature,  which  so  easily  assume  a  par', 
ticular  cast  and  color  from  individual  character.  Hence  this  ez- 
cellenoe  and  the  pathos  oonnected  with  it  quickly  pass  into 
humor,  and  form  the  ground  of  it.  See  particularly  the  beautiiiil 
passive,  so  wejl  known,  of  Uncle  Toby's  catching  and  liberating 
the  fly ; 

"  Qo," — «a;B  he,  onB  day  at  Jinner, !«  ui  overgrown  cme  wWoh  had  fanzied 
■bout  his  no«e,  and  tarDeated  him  emelly  all  ditmer-tima,  and  which,  after 
mfinite  attempts,  hehadeaught  at  last,  aa  it  fleir  t^him; — "lU  not  hurt 
thae,"  sajt  Tny  UdoU  Tol;^,  riung  from  hii  chair,  aad  going  acroas  the 
room,  with  the  fly  in  bia  band, — "  ITl  net  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head : — Qo,' 
aays  he,  lifting  up  the  aaah,  and  opening  his  band  as  he  apoke,  to  let  it  ea- 
cape ; — "  go,  poor  devil,  get  thee  gone,  why  should  I  hurt  thee  I  Thia  world 
is  anrely  wide  enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me.'    YoL  ii  ch.  12, 

Ohaerve  in  this  incident  how  individual  chatseter  may  be  given 
by  the  mere  delicacy  of  presentation  and  elevation  in  degree  of  a 
common  good  quality,  humanity,  which  in  itself  would  not  be 
characteristic  at  all. 

3.  In  Mr.  Shandy's  diaracter, — the  essence  of  which  is  a  craving 
for  sympathy  in  exact  proportion  to  the  oddity  and  unsympathiza- 
bility  of  what  he  ploposee ; — this  coi^led  with  an  instinctive  de- 
sire to  be  at  least  disputed  with,  or  rathor  both  in  one,  to  dispute 
and  yet  to  agree— and  holding  as  wotst  of  all-^-^o  acquiesce 
withoiit  either  reaistaace  or  sympathy,  ^his  is  ohanningly,  in- 
deed, profoundly  conceived,  and  is  psychologically  and  ethically 

.  true  of  all  Mr.  Shandies.     Note,  too,  how  the  contraata  of  ohat&o- 
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ter,  which  &Te  always  either  balanced  or  temedied,  inoieajK  th« 
love  between,  the  brothen. 

No  writer  ia  so  happy  as  Sterne  in  the  unexaggerated  and 
Iziily  natural  lepreBentation  of  that  species  of  slandefi  which  cim- 
nats  in  goisijung  about  our  neighbors,  as  whetstones  of  om  moral 
'  discriinination  ;  as  if  they  were  c<Hiscieiica-blooks  which  we  Qied 
in  our  apprenticeship,  in  order  aot  to  waste  such  preciaus  mate- 
rids  as  onr  own  consciences  iu  the  trimming  and  shaping  of  onr- 
selTes  by  self-examination  : — 

Alas  o'daj t — bad  Hn.  Shandf  (poor  gmtleiraixiBQ'l]  had  bnt  her wuhin 
goiogop  to  toimjiut  to  lie  in  snd  eome  doTn  again ;  which,  they  b^,  the 
begged  luid  prftyed  for  upoD  her  bars  knee*,  and  which,  in  mj  opinion,  oon- 
udering  the  fortune  which  Hr.  Shandy  got  witii  her,  was  no  Budi  nughtj 
natter  to  hare  complied  with,  the  lady  and  her  hsbe  might  ImUi  of  them 
hare  been  alive  at  this  hour.    VoL  i.  c.  18,  t 

5.  Whea  you  have  secured  a  man's  likings  and  prejudices  in 
your  favor,  you  may  thea  saiely  appeal  to  his  impartial  judgment. 
In  the  following  passage  not  only  is  acute  sense  shrouded  in  wit, 
but  a  life  and  a  character  are  added  which  exalt  the  whole  into 
the  diamaiio : — 

"  I  see  plainly.  Sir,  by  yonr  looks"  (or  as  the  caise  happened)  my  father 
would  saj — "  that  you  do  not  heartily  subeoribe  to  Uiig  opinion— which,  to 
thoae,"  he  would  add,  "  who  have  not  carefully  eifled  it  to  the  bottom, — I 
own  haa  an  air  more  of  fancy  than  of  solid  reaBouiiig  in  it ;  and  yel^  i^y  dear 
Sir,  if  J  nay  presume  to  Imow  your  character,  I  am  moraUy  assured  I 
shoold  hazard  little  is  statiug  a  case  to  yon,  not  as  a  party  in  the  dispute, 
but  as  a  judge,  and  trusting  my  appeal  npon  it  to  your  good  sense  and  cui- 
did  disqutsititin  in  this  matter ;  you  are  a  person  free  from  as  many  narrow 
prejudices  of  education  as  most  men ;  and,  if  I  may  presume  to  pmetrala 
briber  into  you,  of  a  Uberalitj  of  geaiu*  above  bearing  down  an  opinion, 
merdy  beoaiue  it  wants  friends.  Your  sou, — your  dotr  sou, — from  whose 
sweet  and  open  t«np«r  you  have  bo  much  to  eipeot,-— yonr  Billy,  Sir  I — 
would  jou,  for  the  world,  have  called  him  Jcojis  t'  Would  you,  my  dear 
Sir,"  he  would  say.  lading  his  hand  upon  your  breast,  with  the  genteelest 
addrCBB, — and  in  that  soft  and  irreeietible  piafU>  of  voice,  whioh  the  nature 
of  the  arguwuntvm  ad  hoaUnmt  absolutely  requires, — "  Would  you.  Sir,  if 
a  Jw  of  a  god&ther  hod  [R'opased  the  came  for  your  diild,  and  offered  yon 
his  purse  along  with  it,  would  you  have  oooseuted  to  such  a  desecration  of 
Mm  1  0  my  Ood  I"  he  would  say,  looking  up,  "  if  I  know  your  temper 
rightly.  Sir,  yon  are  incapable  of  it ; — you  would  have  trampled  upon  the 
oSet ; — you  would  have  thrown  the  temptation  at  the  tempter's  hrad  with 
aUiorrenee.    Tour  greatness  of  mind  in  this  aotun,  which  I  admira,  sith 
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tkat  gaterau  omtempt  of  utoaej,  wbUb  yon  ■htnr  aw  id  the  iriiole  trmii- 
taotioii,  is  reallf  noble  ; — and  what  readoi  it  loore  m,  U  the  priueiple  of 
it ; — tbe  workiDgt  of  a  pftreot's  lore  upm  the  truth  and  omiTictitHi  of  this 
very  bjpothegiB,  nunel;,  that  were  yoar  sod  called  Judu, — the  aordid  and 
trescherouB  idea,  «o  iiueparHlile  from  the  nuoe,  Tonld  have  aommpaaied 
him  through  life  like  hii  ehadow,  and  in  the  end  nwde  ■  miaer  and  a  raMal 
of  him.  ia  spile,  Sir,  of  jour  ezinqjle."    YoL  L  a.  IS. 

6.  There  is  great  phyuogDoniic  taot  in  Sterne.  See  it  pat- 
ticulorly  displayed  in.  hifl  desia'iptioa  of  Dr.  Slop,  accompanied 
with  all  that  happiest  use  of  drapery  and  attitude,  which  at  <taae 
give  reality  by  individnaliaing  and  vividneu  by  unmnial,  yet 
probable,  coml^nationi : — 

Imagine  to  yonraelf  a  littie  aquat  unoonrtly  figure  of  a  DortoF  Slop,  of 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  perpentfioalar  heigbt,  with  a  Ireadtb  of  back,  and 
a  aeftjuipedality  of  b«Uy,  vtudi  might  liaT«  dona  honor  to  a  aergnot  in  the 


Imagine  autb  a  one ; — for  each,  I  aay,  were  the  outUne*  of  Dotfor  Skip'a 
figore,  coming  alowly  along,  foot  by  foot,  waddling  through  the  dirt  apoa 
the  wtrtehra  of  a  little  diminutive  pony,  of  a  pretty  oolor — but  of  atieogth — 
alaok  t  acaroa  able  to  have  made  an  ambla  of  it,  under  aueh  a  fardel,  had 
the  rosda  been  in  an  ambling  condition : — Qtej  were  not  Imagine  to  jour- 
ulf  Obadiah  mounted  upon  a  strong  monster  of  a  ooacbborae,  pricked  into 
a  fnU  gallop,  and  makiiig  all  practicable  speed  the  adverae  way.  YoL  a. 
0.9. 

7.  I  think  there  is  roan  humor  in  the  single  remark,  which  I 
have  quot«d  before — "  Learned  men,  brother  Toby,  don't  write 
dialogues  upon  long  noses  for  nothing !" — than  in  the  whole 
Slawkenhurgbian  tale  that  follows,  which  is  mere  oddity  inter- 
spersed with  diotlery. 

8.  Note  Sterne's  assertion  of,  and  faith  in  a  moral  good  in  the 
characters  of  Trim,  Toby,  &c.  as  contrasted  with  the  cold'skep- 
ticism  of  motives  which  is  the  stamp  of  the  Jacobin  spirit.  Tol. 
T.  c.  9. 

9.  Yon  most  bear  in  mind,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Rabelais 
and  Sterne,  that  by  right  of  hnmoristie  nntversality  each  part  is 
essentially  a  whole  in  its^.  Hence  the  digresuve  spirit  is  not 
mere  wantonness,  but  in  fact  the  very  form  and  vehiole  of  their 
genins.  The  connection,  such  as  was  needed,  is  given  by  the 
oontinuity  of  the  characters. 

Instances  of  different  forms  of  wit,  talien  largely.* 
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L  "WhyarayoareodiogrOTiaiioeB  st  7011T  age  F'-^  Wbf,  I  need  to  be 
fcaid  of  hialoiy,  b«lt  I  hare  givea  it  up— it  waa  bo  groaalj  improbkble.* 
S.  "  Pray,  ur,  do  it  [ — althougb  jron  luiTe  promia«d  ma," 

3.  The  Spartan  mother'a — 

"  SetOTD  irith.  Of  en,  ti^  ahield' 

"  Uj  nrord  ia  too  abort  T—"  lUce  k  itap  filrwsrcla-' 

4.  TheGucxmade: — 

"  I  believe  jou,  Sir  1  but  y/m  will  ezonae  taj  repeating  it  oa  aeeoimt  of 
my  provindal  aocent" 

5.  Paaquil  on  Pope  Urban,  who  had  employed  a  oonunittee  to 
rip  np  the  old  erron  of  hie  predecefiian. 

Some  one  ^aced  a  pair  of  spun  on  the  heels  of  the  statne  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  label  from  the  opposite  statue  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
same  bridge  :— 

St.  Patd.  "  WhiUier  then  are  you  boond  T 

Bt.  Peltr.  "  I  apprehend  daoger  here ; — theyll  aeon  call  me  in  qneatioD 
for  denying  my  Matter.' 

81.  Paul.  "  Nay,  then,  I  had  better  be  (S  too ;  for  they'll  question  me  for 
hsTing  pereeculed  tha  Chriatiang,  before  my  conTeraloo.'' 

6.  Speaking  of  the  small  German  potentates,  I  dictated  the 
phrase — oficiousfor  equivalents.  This  my  amanuensis  wrote — 
fiihingfor  dephantt ; — which,  as  I  observed  at  the  time,  was  a 
sort  of  Koah's  angling,  that  ounld  haidly  haTe  ocooired,  except  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Deluge. 
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DOKNE — DAKTE — MILTON — PAEABfflE  LOST. 
DONNE.* 
B«ru  itrLoadon,  1678.— Diecl,  leSL 
I. 
Witb  Iktime,  whoie  muse  on  dromedirj  trotB, 
WreftUie  irou-pokerB  into  true-love  knots ; 
BJijme'a  stnrdj  cripple,  iBnoy's  maxe  and  diM, 
Wit's  fOTge  and  fire-blaat,  meaning'B  press  •ndoerev. 

H 

See  lewdness  and  theology  oomHa'd, — 

A  cynic  and  a  lyoophantio  mind ; 

A  &ncy  aliar'd  party  per  pale  between 

Death's  heads  and  skeletons,  and  Aretine  ] — 

Not  Mb  peculiar  defect  or  crime. 

But  the  Ix^e  current  nuDtage  of  the  time. 

Sndi  wef  e  the  eetablieh'd  signs  and  tokens  girea 

to  mark  a  iojai  dmrdhmaii,  •onnd  and  f/yeo. 

Free  &om  pa^nstic  and  Isnatia  UaTec 

The  wit  of  Donne,  the  wit  of  Bntler,  the  -wit  of  Pope,  the  wit 
of  Congreve,  the  wit  of  Sheridan — how  many  disparate  things 
are  here  expTeseed  hy  one  and  the  aame  word,  "Wit ! — ^Wonder- 
exciting  vigor,  intenaeneKB  and  peculiarity  of  thought,  using  at 
will  the  almost  boundless  stores  of  a  capaciouii  memory,  and  ex- 
ercised on  Bubjects,  where  we  have  no  right  to  expect  it — thin  is 

*  Nothing  remains  of  iriiat  was  eaid  on  Donne  in  tMa  Lecture.  Here, 
therefore,  as  in  preTJous  like  instancea,  the  gsp  in  filled  up  with  some  note* 
written  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  Tolume  of  Chalmer's  Poets,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Qillman.  The  verses  were  added  in  pencil  to  the  oollecUoq  of  commenda- 
tory lines ;  No.  I  is  Mr.  O.'a ;  the  publication  of  No.  IL  I  trust  the  all-ao- 
sompliahed  author  will,  under  the  drcunwtauceB,  pardon.  Numeroua  and 
elaborate  notes  by  Mr.  Coleridge  on  Donne's  Sermons  are  in  existenoe,  and 
will  be  pabiished  hereafter, — Sd, 
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the  wit  of  Drama  I  The  four  othen  I  am  just  in  the  mood  ta 
deKcibe  ud  mter-distiiiguiBh ; — what  a  ^pity  that  the  maiginal 
qmce  will  not  let  me  ! 

Hj  fade  in  thine  eje,  Uiine  in  robe  appears,      *  ^ 

And  true  plain  bearts  du  in  the  &Ges  reat ; 
Where  can  Te  find  tiro  fitter  hefnii{:dieTea 
Witiioat  sharp  north,  irithout  deaHniag  wait  I 

Good-Morrow,  T.  16,  Ao. 

The  Bense  is : — Out  mutual  loves  may  in  many  respects  be  fitly 
compared  to  corresponding  hemiepheres  ;  but  as  no  simile  squares 
(nihile  simile  est  idem),  so  here  the  simile  fails,  for  there  is  noth-  ' 
mg  in  bui  loves  that  conesponds  to  the  cold  north,  or  the  declin- 
ing west,  which  in  two  hemispheres  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed. But  an  ellipse  of  such  length  will  scarcely  rescue  the  line 
from  the  charge  of  nonsense  oi  a  bull.     January,  l639. 

Woman*!  ooDjitnncji 

A  misnomer.     The  title  ought  to  he — 

Motual  laotwitaiidy. 

Whether  both  lb'  ludiaa  of  apice  and  mine,  (to. 

Sim  Bising,  t.  Vt. 
And  aee  at  mght  tbf  western  land  of  tntM,  Ad. 

ProgresB  of  the  Soul,  1  Song.  2  at. 

This  use  of  the  word  mine  specifically  for  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
or  precions  stones,  is,  I  beheve,  peculiar  to  Donne. 

DANTE.- 

Born  at  Florence,  12<tG.— TMed,  1S21. 

As  I  remarked  in  a  fimner  Leottire  on  a  different  sufajeot  (for 
■abjects  the  most  diverse  in  literature  have-  still  their  tangents), 
the  Gothic  character,  and  its  good  and  evil  fruits,  appeared  lest 
'm  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of  European  Christendom.  There 
'  wU  accordingly  much  less  romance,  as  that  word  is  commonly 
understood  ;  or,  perhaps,  more  truly  stated,  there  was  romance 
instead  of  chivalry.  In  Italy,  an  earlier  imitation  of,  and  a  more 
evident  and  intentional  blending  with,  the  Latin  literature  took 
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placv  than  elsewhere.  The  operatian  of  the  fendal  syvtem,  too, 
wu  incRlculaUy  weaker,  d*  that  singulu  chain  of  imdependeDt 
isterdependenta,  the  principle  of  which  waa  a  oonfederacy  for  the 
preierT&tioa  of  indiTidaal,  conuBtently  with  general,  freedom.  lu 
ahoct,  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  was  an  after-hirth  of  eldest 
Greece,  a  renewal  or  a  reflex  of  the  old  Italy  under  ito  kitlga  and 
first  Boman  connils,  a  net-work  of  free  little  republicR,  with  the 
same  domestic  fends,  civil  wan,  and  party  spirit — the  same  vioes 
and  virtues  prodnced  on  a  similarly  narrow  theatre — ^the  eTirting 
state  of  things  being,  as  in  all  small  democracies,  under  the 
working  and  direction  of  certain  individuals,  to  whose  will  even 
the  laws  were  swayed; — whilst  at  the  same  time  the  singular 
spectacle  was  exhibited  amidst  all  this  oonfiiBioa.  of  the  flourish- 
ing of  commerce,  and  the  protection  and  encouiageoieat  of  letters 
and  arts.  !Xever  was  the  conunercial  spirit  so  well  reconciled  to 
fhe  nobler  principles  of  social  polity  as  in  Florence.  It  tended 
there  to  union  and  permanence  and  elevation — not  as  the  over- 
balance of  it  in  England  is  now  doing,  to  dialocation,  change  and 
moral  degradation.  The  intensest  patriotism  reigned  in  these 
communities,  but  confined  and  attaohed  exclusively  to  the  small 
locality  of  the  patriot's  birth  and  residence ;  whereas  in  the  true 
Gothic  feudalism,  country  was  nothing  but  the  preservatipn  of 
personal  independence.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  coon- 
terbalance  to  these  dismiiting  elements,  there  was  in  Dante's 
Italy,  as  in  Greece,  a  much  greater  uniformity  of  religion  common 
to  all  than  amongst  the  itorthem  nations. 

Trpon  these  hints  the  history  of  the  republican  leraa  of  ancient 
Greece  and  modem  Italy  ought  to  be  written.  There  are  three 
kinds  or  stages  of  historic  narratire ; — 1.  that  of  the  annalist  or 
chronicler,  who  deals  merely  in  facts  and  events  arranged  In  or- 
der of  time,  having  no  principle  of  selection,  no  plan  of  arrange- 
ment, and  whose  work  pmperly  constitutes  a  supplement  to  the 
poetical  writings  of  romance  or  heroic  legends  : — 2.  that  of  the 
-writer  who  takes  his  stand  on  some  mural  pcant,  and  selects  a 
series  of  events  ibr  th«  express  purpose  of  illustrating  it,  and  ia 
whose  hands  the  narrative  of  the  selected  events  is  modified  by 
the  principle  of  selection  ; — as  Thucydides,  whose  object  was  to. 
describe  the  evils  of  democratic  and  aristocratic  partisanships  ; — 
or  Polybius.  whose  design  was  to  show  the  social  benefits  result- 
ing fivm  the  triumph  and  grandeur  of  R^une,  in  public  iustitu- 
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tuMU  uid  military  dieciptine  ; — or  Taoittia,  whose  eecret  lim  yfaa 
to  exhibit  the  preunre  and  cormptiona  of  deapotinh ;  ia  all  which 
wiiten  tati  others  like  them,  the  grmind-object  bf  the  historian 
ooIqis  with  artifioial  lights  the  &ctB  which  he  relates : — 3.  wad 
which  in  idea  is  the  grandest — the  moat  truly  fimnded  in  philoe- 
ophy — ^thore  is  the  Herodoteiui  history,  which  is  not  composed 
vith  reference  to  Any  particular  causes,  but  attempts  to  describe 
hnman  nature  itself  on  a  great  scale  as  a  portion  of  the  drama  of 
providence,  th^  free  will  of  man  resisting  the  destiny  of  events — 
for  the  indijidiiald:  ofien  succeeding'  against  it,  bnt  for  the  race 
always  yielding',!!^,-  and  in  the  resistance  itself  invariably  aSbrd- 
ing  means  towards  the  completion  of  the  ultimate  result.  Uit- 
£>r4's  history  is  a  good  and  useful  work  ;  but  in  his  zeal  against 
democratic  gOTemment,  Mitford  foigoj;,^ror  never  saw,  that  an- 
cient Greece  was  not,  nor  ought  ever  to  be  considered,  a  per- 
manent thing,  but  that  it. existed,  in  the  disposition  of  provi- 
dence, as  a  proclaimer  of  ideal  truths,  and  that  everlastiug 
proolamation  being  mode,  that  its  functions  were  naturally  at  an 
end. 

However,  in  the  heightof  such  a  Mate  of  society  in  Italy,  Dante 
was  bom  and  flouiiahed ;  and  was  himself  eminently  a  picture 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived-  Sut  of  more  importance  even  than 
this,  to  a  right  understanding  of  Daate,  is  the  consideration  that 
the  scholastic  philosophy  was  then  at  its  acme  even  in  itself; 
but  more  especially  in  Italy,  where  it  never  prevailed  so  excln- 
■ively  as  northward  of  the  Alps.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  genius  of  Daute,  and  difficult  to  understand  his  poem,  with- 
out some  knowledge  o£  the  characters,  studies,  and  writings  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
For  Dante  was  tl%  liviiig  link  between  religion  and  philosophy ; 
he  philosophized  the  religion  and.  Christianized  the  philosophy  of 
Italy ;  and,  in  this  poetic  union  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he 
became  the  ground  of  transition  into  the  mixed  Platonism  and 
Aristotelianism  of  the  Schools,  under  which,  by  numerous  minute 
articles  of  faith  and  ceremony,  Christianity  became  a  orafl  of 
hair-splitting,  and  was  ultimately  degraded  into  a  complete /eiwcA 
worship,  divorced  from  philosophy,  and  made  up  of  a  feith  with- 
out thought,  and  a  credulity  directed  by  passion. '  Afterwards, 
indeed,  philosophy  revived  under  condition  of  defending  this  very 
superstition  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  necessarily  led  the  way  te  its 
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mbvenion,  and  thttt  in  exact  pioportioa  to  tKe  inSuenoe  of  tbe 
phtloiopluo  «ehooli.  Honoe  it  did  its  work  nuMt  completely  in 
Qerawny,  then  in  England,  next  in  Fivioe,  then  in  Spain,  teaat 
of  all  in  Italy.  We  muat,  tber^re,  take  the  poetry  of  Dante  aa 
Christianised,  but  withont  ^e  forthei  Gothio  acoeHuoa  of  pn^ec 
chivalry.  It  was  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  that  the  importa* 
tions  fiom  the  East,  thiongh  the  VenetiaJi  eonuneroe  and  the 
crusading  armaments,  exercised  &  peculiarly  strong  iaflaence  m 
Italy. 

In  studying  Dante,  thereibie,  we  most  consider  careliilly  the 
diff^renoee  produced,  first,  by  allegory  being  substituted  for  poly- 
theism ;  and  secondly  and  mainly,  by  the  opposition  of  Ohriitian- 
ity  to  the  spirit  of  pagan  Qreece,  which  receiving  the  veiy  names 
of  its  gods  from  Egypt,  soon  deprived  them  of  all  that  was  univer- 
sal. The  Greeks  changed  the  ideas  into  finites,  and  these  finitea 
into  anthroponujrphi,  or  forms  of  men.  Hence  their  religion, 
theit  poetry,  nay,  theii  very  pictnres,  beoame  statneaque.  With 
tbem  the  form  was  the  end.i  The  reverse  of  this  was  the  natural 
efiect  of  Christianity ;  in  which  finites,  even  the  human  form, 
must,  ia  order  to  satisfy  the  mind,  be  brought  into  connection  with, 
and  be  in  &ct  symbolical  of,  the  infinite  ;  and  must  be  considered 
in  some  enduring,  however  shadowy  and  indistinct,  pdntof  view, 
as  the  vehicle  oi  representative  of  moral  truth. 

Hence  resulted  two  great  efiects  ;  a  combination  of  poetry  with 
doctrine,  and,  by  turning  the  mind  inward  on  its  own  essence 
instead  of  letting  it  act  only  on  its  outward  rarcomstanoee  and 
commnnitiei,  a  combination  of  poetry  with  seutiment.  And  it  is 
this  inwardness  or  sulgeotivity,  which  prinoipally  and  most  fun> 
damentally  distinguishes  all  the  classio  from  all  the  modem  poe- 
try. Compatethe  pa«sageinthe'Iliad(Z'.vi.  1 19-^36)  in  which 
Diomed  and  Olaucus  change  aims, — 

Xelpac  r"  d^^tjyav  ^afihvr  Koi  irurruaavTo — 

Thej  took  eoclt  other  hj  the  hand,  and  pledged  Criendaliip — 

with  the  scene  in  Arioeto  (Orlando  Furioso,  c.  i.  St.  20-22),  whra* 
Rinaldo  and  Ferranto  fight  uiA  afterwards  make  it  up  :— 

A1  Pagan  ]b  proposta  Don  dupia<!que : 
Oosi  fu  differita  la  tenione  ] 
G  tal  tregua  tra  lor  anluto  nacqae, 
ffl  1'  odio  e  r  ira  VB  in  obUvkn*, 
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'Ob«  1  Ptguo  al  ptrtir  dalls  betAa  iMqm 
Nos  liwcifi  ft  piede  il  buou  SgUool  d'  Atnooe ; 
Con  pr^hi  invita,  e  «!  £□  la  toglie  in  (P'oppo, 
E  per  r  oruie  d"  Angelica  galoppa. 

Here  Homer  would  h&ve  left  it.  Bat  the  OhiiBtianpoet  hta  hii 
awa.  feelings  to  exprees,  aad.  goes  oa : — 

Oh  gnm  iwnta  d«'  esvalieri  tuttiquil 
Erui  rivoli,  eran  di  fi  div eru, 
£  u  Mntian  d^li  aapri  eolpi  iniqni 
Per  tutta  la  peracoa  anoo  dolersi ; 
S  pur  per  lelre  oscure  e  call!  obbliqui 
Luiame  van  eeoza  aoepetto  Bversi  I 

And  here  yon  will  obaerve,  that  the  reaction  of  Ailosto'i  own 
feelingn  on  the  image  or  act  is  more  fore-grounded  (to  use  n 
painter*!  phrase)  than  the  imag«  or  act  itself. 

The  two  different  modes  in  which  the  imagination  is  acted  on 
by  the  ancient  and  modem  poetry,  may  be  iUmtrated  by  the 
parallel  efieots  caused  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Greek  or  Bo- 
man-Greek  architecture,  compared  with  the  Gothic.  In  the 
Pantheon,  the  whole  is  perceived  in  a  perceaved  harmony  with 
the  parts  which  compose  it ;  and  generally  you  will  remember 
that  where  the  parts  preserve  any  distinct  individuality,  there 
simple  beauty,  or  beauty  simply,  ariset ;  bnt  whn«  the  parts  melt 
undistiDguished  into  the  whole,  there  majestic  beanty,  or  majesty, 
is  the  result.  In  York  Minster,  the  parts,  the  grotesques,  are  in 
themselves  very  sharply  diatinet  and  Bepajute,  and  this  diatinction 
and  separation  of  the  parts  is  couateihalanced  only  by  the  molti-  . 
tude  and  variety  of  those  parts,  by  which  the  attention  is  bewi^ 
dered  ; — whilst  the  whole,  or  that  there  is  a  whole  produced,  is 
altogether  a  feeling  in  which  the  several  thousand  distinct  im- 
ptessiona  lone  themselves  as  in  a  univeraal  solvent.  Hence  in  a 
Ghtthio  cathedral,  as  in  a  prospect  from  a  mountain's  top,  there  ia 
indeed  a  unity,  an  awful  oneness  ; — but  it  is,  because  all  distinc- 
tion evades  the  eye.  And  just  such  is  the  distinction  between  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  and  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare.* 

The  Divina  Oommedia  is  a  system  of  moral,  political,  and  theo- 
logical tfuths,  with  arbitrary  personal  exemplifications,  which 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  allegorical.     I  do  not  even  feel  convinced 

*  Se«  Lect.  i.  p.  ZM,  and  note :  and  compare  with  Bchelling'i  Dram.  For- 
Umutg.    Leot.  i.  voL  L  p  10. 
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that  tlie  punishmenlH  in  the  Inferno  are  itriotly  allegoric&l.  I 
rather  t^e  them  to  hare  been  in  Dante's  mind  juosi-allegoTical, 
or  conceived  ib  analogy  to  pure  allegoiy. 

I  hitve  said,  that  a  combination  of  poetiy  with  doctrine*,  is  one 
of  the  chanicteritticfl  of  Hie  Chriatian  mnie  ;  but  I  tbink  Dante 
has  not  Kioceeded  in  efiecting  this  oombiaation  nearly  to  well  as 
Hilton. 

Thii  comparative  failure  of  Dante,  as  also  some  othwr  pecnliar- 
ities  of  his  mind,  in  malam  partem,  must  be  immediately  attrib- 
uted to  tbe  state  of  North  Italy  in  his  time,  which  is  vividly 
represented  in  Da&te'a  life  ;  a  state  of  intense  democratical  par- 
tisanship, in  which  an  exaggeia-ted  importance  was  attached  to 
individuals,  and  which  whilst  it  aSbrded  a  vast  field  for  tbe  in- 
t«llect,  opened  also  a  boundless  arena  for  the  pasBJons,  and  in 
which  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  other  malignant  feelings,  could 
and  did  assume  the  form  of  patriotism,  even  to  the  individual's 


All  this  common,  and,  as  it  were,  natuxid  partisanship,  was 
aggravated  and  colored  by  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  iactions ; 
and,  in  part  explanation  of  Dante's  adherence  to  the  latter,  you 
must  particularly  remark,  ^at  the  Fope  had  recently  territorial- 
ized his  authority  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  this  increase  of  ter- 
ritorial power  in  the  church,  was  by  no  means  the  same  bene- 
ficial movement  for  the  citizens  of  free  republicE,  as  the  parallel 
advance  in  other  countries  was  for  those  who  groaned  as  vassBls 
under  the  oppression  of  the  ciroumjaeent  baronial  castles.* 

By  way  <^  preparation  to  a  satisfactory  perusal  of  the  Divina 
Oommedia,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  what  I  consider  to  be 
Dante's  chief  excellences  as  a  poet.     And  I  begin  with 

I.  Style— the  vividness,  logical  ccnnectioB,  strength  and  en- 
ergy of  which  can  not  be  surpassed.  In  this  I  think  Dante  su- 
perior to  Milton  ;  and  his  style  is  accordingly  more  imitable  Uian 
Milton's,  and  does  to  this  day  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  the 
literature  of  hia  country.  You  can  not  read  Dante  without  feel- 
ing a  gush  of  manliness  of  thought  within  you.  Dante  was  very 
sensible  of  his  own  excellence  in  this  particular,  and  speaks  of 
poets  as  guardians  of  the  vast  armory  of  language,  which  is  the 
intermediate  something  between  matter  and  spirit : — 

•  Hr.  Coleridge  here  notes ;  "  I  will,  if  I  obq,  here  mnke  »o  historical 
moTement,  and  pay  a  proper  compUmeDt  to  Hr.  HalUm." — Ed. 
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'   Or  m"  to  qael  TbgUio,  e  qaella  foate, 
Che  ipanda  di  parUr  il  largo  fimnet 
Biipou  lul  ooo  vergognoea  fronta. 

0  d^li  sltri  .poatL  OBore  e  lume,  ' 

Tagliami  1  Imgo  studio  e  1  grsnda  amor^ 
Ohe  m'  hui  &th>  oertai  lo  too  TOlome. 

IHi  ee'  lo  mio  nusBtro,  e  '1  uio  autore : 
7li  M*  Mb  m/w,  i/a  «i^  io  f  e/ri 
Xo  Mia  Jti2<,  «&<  m'  hafatlo  (mora. 

Int  0.  1.  T.  79. 

"  And  art  thou  then  that  TirgU,  that  well-apring, 
EVom  which  lush  a^ona  floods  of  eloqnram 
Hare  inaed  T    I,  with  frtmt  abaah'd,  replied ; 

"Olor;  Htdligbtof  all  the  tnuefal  train  1 
Uaj  it  avail  me,  that  I  long  with  lea^ 
Have  sought  thy  volume,  and  with  love  immeiue 
Have  conn'd  it  o'er.    My  master,  Uioii,  and  guide  1 
Thmt  Ktfrom  vhtm  Ihavt  alom  dtrWd 
That  itj/U,  %ohieh/or  itt  baatUy  into/mu 
SscalU  mt.'  Oakt 

Indeed  there  was  a  pasdoa  and  a  miracle  of  words  ia  tbe  twelflh 
and  thiiteenth  centuries,  aJler  the  long  slamher  of  laaguage  in. 
barbarism,  which  gave  an  almost  romantic  character,  a  virtuooa 
quality  and  power,  to  what  was  read  in  a  bocA,  independently  of 
the  thonghts  or  images  contained  in  it.  This  feeling  is  very  often 
perceptible  in  Bante. 

IL  The  Images  in  Bante  are  not  only  taken  from  obvious  na- 
ture, and  are  alt  intelligible  to  all,  but  are  ever  conjoined  with 
the  univeraal  feeling  received  from  nature,  and  therefore  aSeet 
the  general  feelings  of  all  men.  And  in  this  respect,  Dante's  ex- 
cellence is  very  great,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  some  meritorious  modem  poets,  who  attempt  an  erndite- 
ness,  the  result  of  particular  feelings.  Consider  the  simplioi^,  I 
may  say  plainness,  of  the  following  simile,  and  how  difierently 
we  shonld  in  all  probability  deal  with  it  at  the  present  day  ; — 

Quale  i  fioretti  dal  oottornogelo 
Ohinoti  e  eliiusi,  poi  che  1  sol  gl'  imbiani!*, 
^  driuan  tutti  nperti  iu  loro  stele, — 

Fal  mi  fee' io  di  mia  virtato  itanca : 

In£  &  8,  T.  127. 
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BUe  all  nnfoldarf  en  tbdr  apliy  *ttm», — 
So  vu  mj  iaiotiag  vigor  nnr  rMm'A. 

Oabt.» 

III.  CoDBider  the  wimdeiiul  pfofouuditeaB  of  the  'whole  third 
canto  of  the  lofemo ;  knd  e^>eciallf  of  the  inaeription  ovei  Hell* 
gate:— 

Per  me  si  VB,  Ac — 

which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  meditation  on  the  true  nature 
of  religion  ;  that  ia, — reason  plui  the  understanding.  I  aay  pro- 
foundness rather  than  sublimity ;  lor  Dante  does  not  so  much 
elevate  your  thoughts  as  aend  them  down  deeper.  In  this  eanto 
all  the  images  are  distinct,  and  even  vividly  distinct ;  but  there 
is  a  total  impression  of  infinity ;  the  wholeneaa  la  not  in  vision 
or  conception,  but  in  an  inner  feeling  of  totality,  and  abaolute 

IV.  In  picturesquenaaa,  Dante  ia  beyond  all  other  poets,  modem, 
or  ancient,  and  more  in  the  stem  style  of  Pindar,  than  of  any 
other,  Michel  Angelo  ia  said '  to  have  made  a  design  for  every 
page  of  the  Divina  Conmiedia.  Aa  auper-excellent  in  this  respect, 
I  would  note  the  conclusion  of  the  third  canto  of  the  Inferno  : — 

Ed  eoco  rereo  nni  venir  per  nar* 
Va  veMhio  bunco  per  aolico  p«la 
Gridaildo:  guai  a  roi  auime  prare:  ia. 


And  k  I  toward  us  in  a  bark 
Comei  on  an  old  man,  hoary  vhite  with  dd, ' 
drying,  "  Woe  to  you,  wicked  Bpirite  T 

CUbt. 

Oaxoa  dimmiio  eon  ooohi  di  Iwagia 
Ijtao  acoenoimdo,  tntte  le  raecoglie ! 
Batte  eol  rema  qualuuque  s'  ida^a. 

Come  d'  autuBoo  li  levoa  le  foglie 
Ii'  una  appresso  dell'  altra,  iofin  cbe  1  ramo 
Rende  alia  terra  tuUe  le  sue  spoglie ; 

Slnilemeote  il  mal  seme  d'  Adamo, 
QiHanai  ^  quel  Hto  ad  nua  ad  tma 
Per  eenui,  oom'  afigd  per  auo  richiamo. 

Ter.  100.  ia 
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Witii  ty«t  of  boming  coal,  ooUecta  them  aU, 
Beck'uing,  and  each  that  liDgcrs,  with  Ms  oar 
Strikes,    As  bll  □0'  the  light  aatumnal  leaver, 
One  still  another  fbUowing,  till  the  bough 
StrsTB  all  its  hmors  m  the  earth  beioaib ; — 
Eta  m  like  maDoer  Adam's  eril  brood 
Out  theouelTe*  one  by  anc  down  &om  the  shore 
.  Each  at  a  beck,  at  (oIood  &t  his  mil. .  Cabt. 

And  this  passage,  whioji  I  think  admirably  pictureaqoe : — 

Ma  poco  valse,  che  1'  ale  a]  Bospctto 
Non  potero  nvauzar :  quegli  andii  aotto, 
E  qud  drizzA,  Tolaado,  auao  il  petto : 

Non  altrimenti  1'  Boitra  di  botto, 
Quaado  1  bloon  a'  appreesa,  giu  ^  attoffil, 
Ed  ei  ritonui  sa  cracdato  e  rotto. 

Irato  Calcabrma  della  buf&, 
Volando  dietro  gli  temie,  iiiTaghito, 
Ohe  qnei  campasse,  per  aver  la  toCh: 

E  oome  1  barattier  fa  dkparito, 
Oosi  rake  gli  artigli  al  suo  oompagno, 
E  fu  con  lui  sovra  1  fosdo  ghermito. 

Ma  r  altro  fu  bene  sparyier  grifigoo 
Ad  artigliar  bcD  lui,  c  amedue 
Oadder  nel  mezzo  del  bolleate  stagna 

Lo  caldo  aghermidor  suHto  fae  t 
Ha  perJt  di  leraru  era  uieote, 
Si  aveano  ioviacste  1'  ale  soe. 

Infer,  o.  zni  ver.  ISt,  Aa. 

But  little  it  aToil'd :  terror  outetripp'd 
His  followtDg  flight :  the  other  plung'd  beneath, 
And  he  with  npward  pinion  rais'd  his  breast : 
E'en  thm  the  water-fowl,  when  Aa  perceiTe* 
The  falcon  near,  dives  instant  down,  while  he 
Kirag'd  and  spent  retires.    That  mocker; 
In,  Oslcabrina  for j  etirr'd,  who  flew 
After  him,  with  desire  of  strife  in&am'd ; 
And,  for  Qis  barterer  had  'scap'd,  so  torn'd 
His  tiJons  on  his  comrade.    O'er  the  dyke 
lu  grapple  close  they  join'd ;  but  th'  other  proVd 
A  goahawli,  able  to  rend  Well  his  foe ; 
And  in  the  boiling  hike  both  fell.    The  heat 
Was  umpire  soon  between  them,  bnt  in  rain 
To  lift  themselves  they  strove  ao  bitwere  glntd 
■Heir  Pomona.  Cam. 
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V.  Veiy  cloaely  connected  with  this  piotureaqueneM,  is  the  top- 
ographic reality  of  Dante's  journey  through  Hell.  Yon  should 
note  and  dwell  on  this  ae  one  of  hia  great  charms,  and  which 
gives  a  striking  peculiarity  to  his  poetic  power.  He  thus  takes 
the  thousand  delueive  forms  of  a  nature  worse  than  chaos,  ha-v- 
ing  no  reahty  but  from  the  passions  which  they  excite,  and  oom< 
pel*  them  into  the  service  of  the  permanent.  Observe  the  ex- 
ceeding truth  of  these  lines : — 

Boi  ricidemmo  1  oerchia  all'  altra-riTa, 
Sovr'  una  Sbate  ehe  bolle,  e  riversa, 
Per  un  fosiato  cbe  da  lei  diriva. 

L'  Boqua  era  buja  molto  pi&  ehe  persa: 
E  noi  in  oompagnia  dell'  onde  luge 
EkitTRuuno  g^ik  per  una  ri*  diveraa. 

Uoa  palude  fa,  ch'  ha  nome  SUge, 
Qneato  tristo  roBcel,  quando  i  diaceao 
Al  pift  delle  malice  pia^e  grige. 

£>d  io  cbe  di  mirar  mi  stava  ioteso, — 
Tidi  genti  fiuigoae  in  quel  puitano 
IgDode  tatte,  e  oon  semtuaute  offeso. 

Queati  u  perootean  nan  pur  oon  siani). 
Ha  eon  la  testa,  e  col  pett«,  e  oo'  piedi, 
3VMieflndo«i  oo'  denti  a  braoo  .a  brano. 

Cos!  girammo  della  lorda  pozza 
6rai]<f  aroo  tra  la  rlpa  Kcca  e  1  meEZo, 
Oou  gli  owihi  Toiti  a  chi  del  &Dgo  ingoui : 
Veniirana  appii  iT  una  lorn  at  daatesio. 

0.  TiL  TBT.  Id 

We  tie  cil 

To  the  next  eteep,  amviag  at  a  well, 
That  boiliug  pours  itself  down  to  a  (oea 
Bloio'd  from  its  source.    Far  murkieF  was  t 
Hbxa,  Bableet  grua :  and  we  in  company 
Of  th'  inky  waters,  journeying  by  their  sid' 
Eater'd,  thoogb  t^  a  different  track,  beneat 
lito  a  lake,  the  Stygian  nam'd,  expands 
The  dismal  stream,  when  it  hath  reach'd  thi 
Of  the  gray  wither'd  elifts.    Intent  I  stwxl 
To  gaze,  and  in  the  marsh  sunk  descried 
A  miry  tribe,  all  naked,  and  with  looks 
Betok'ning  rage.    They  with  their  hands  al 
Stiuek  not,  but  wiUi  the  head,  the  breast,  tl 
Qitting  ea«h  other  pieoemeal  witb  their  bn 
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Hiiu  aompaaa'd,  we  a  ugmoit  widely  strstoh'd 
Between  tke  dry  embBokmeat  aad  the  oove 
Of  tke  loiatJi'd  pool,  turning  meanwhile  our  eyei 
Downward  m  those  who  gulp'd  its  muddy  lees ; 
JUTirr  ttopp'd,  HUto  a  tomtfi  low  boM  m  earn*. 

Out. 

VI.  For  Daate'a  power, — hia  absolute  m&atery  ovei,  alttiongh 
lare  exhibition  of,  Uie  pathetic,  1  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  passagsB  on  Franceses  di  Riiiuni  (Infer.  C.  v.  ver.  73  to  the 
end),  and  on  Ugolino  (Infer.  C.  ixxiii.  ver.  1  to  75).  They  are 
so  well  kno-wn,  and  rightly  Hi  admired,  that  it  'would  be  pedantry 
to  analyze  their  compomtion  ;  but  you  wi]l  note  that  the  first  is 
the  pathoe  of  passion,  the  Becond  that  of  affection  ;  and  yet  even 
in  the  fint,  you  seem  to  perceive  that  the  lovere  have  sacrificed 
their  passion  to  the  chetishing  of  a  deep  and  cememberable  im- 
pression. 

Til.  As  to  going  into  the  endless  subtle  beauties  of  Dante, 
that  is  imposuble  ;  but  I  can  not  help  citing  the  first  triplet  of 
the  twenty-ninth  canto  of  the  Inferno  : — 

La  mtdta  genta  e  le  ^Terse  pia^e 
ATeaa  le  luei  mie  A  inebriate, 
Ohe  dello  itaie  a  piangere  eran  vagke. 
Bo  were  mine  eye*  inebriate  with  Uie  view 
Of  the  vait  mnltituile,  wham  Tarioui  wonnds 
Disfgur'd,  that  they  loog'd  to  stay  and  weep. 
Oabt. 

'Sot  have  I  now  room  for  any  specific  compAneon  of  Dante  with 
Hilton.  But  if  I  had,  I  would  institute  it  upon  the  gioond  of 
the  laat  canto  of  the  Inferno  from  the  1st  to  ikt  69th  line,  and 
firom  the  106th  to  the  cud.  And  in  this  comparison  I  should 
notice  Dante's  occasional  fault  of  becoming  grotesque  from  being 
too  graphic  without  imaginaUou ;  m  in  his  Lucifer  compared 
with  Milton's  Satan.  Indeed  he  is  sometimes  horrible  rather 
than  terrible, — falling  into  the  fiwrjtiy  instead  of  the  dtitb^  of 
LonginuB  ;*  in  other  words,  many  of  his  images  excite  bodily  dis- 
grut,  and  not  moral  fear.  But  here,  as  in  other  caxat,  you  may 
perceive  that  the  fitults  of  great  authors  are  generally  excelleudea 
carried  to  an  excess. 

•DeSnUlix, 
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Born  in  Landoo,  1608.— Died,  1BT4. 


Ir  we  divide  the  peiiml  irom  l)w  aGoeadon  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell  into  two  unequal  portions,  tha  first 
ending  with  the  death  of  JameH  I.,  the  other  comprehending  the 
reign  of  Charles  and  the  brief  glories  of  the  Repubhc,  we  are 
Ibreibly  etruck  with  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  itluEtrious 
actors,  by  whom  each  period  is  rendered  severally  memorable. 
Or  rather,  the  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  great  men  in 
each  period,  leads  us  to  make  this  division.  Eminent  as  the  in- 
tellectual powers  were  that  were  displayed  in  both  ;  yet  in  the 
number  of  great  men,  in  the  various  gortg  of  excellence,  and  not 
merely  in  the  variety  but  almoBt  diversity  of  talents  united  in  the 
same  individual,  the  age  of  Charles  falls  short  of  its  predecessor; 
and  the  stars  of  the  Parliament,  keen  as  their  radiance  was,  in 
fulness  and  richness  of  lustre,  yield  to  the  constellation  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  ; — which  con  only  be  paralleled  by  Greece  in 
her  brightest  moment,  when  the  titles  of  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  historian,  the  statesman,  and  the  general  not  seldom 
formed  a  garland  round  the  same  head,  as  in  the  instances  of  our 
Sidneys  and  Baleighs.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  waa 
a  vehemence  of  will,  an  enthusiasm  of  principle,  a  ^pth  and  an 
earnestness  of  spirit,  which  the  chftntts  of  individnal  fame  and 
personal  aggrandizement  could  not  paciiy, — an  aspiration  after 
reality,  permanence,  and  general  good, — ju  short,  a  moral  gran- 
denr  in  the  latter  period,  with  which  the  low  intrigues,  Uachiv 
vdlio  maxima,  and  selfish  and  servile  ambition  of  the  former, 
stand  in  painiul  contr&st. 

The  oauses  of  this  it  belongs  not  to  tlie  {U'esent  oocoBion  to  de- 
tail at  length  ;  but  a  mere  aUurion  to  the  quick  succession  of 
revolutions  in  religion,  breeding  a  political  indifference  in  the 
mass  of  men  to  religion  itself  the  enormous  inraease  of  the  royal 
power  in  consequence  of  the  huoiiUatioii  of  the  nobitiQr  and  the 
clergy — the  transference  of  the-  papal  authority  to  the  crown, — 
the  unfixed  state  of  Elizabeth's  own  opinions,  whose  inclinationa 
were  as  popish  as  her  interests  were  protestant — the  controver- 
sial extravagance  and  practical  imbecility  of  her  successor — will 
help  to  explain  the  former  period  ;  and  the  persecutions  ^at  had 
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givsn  a  life-and-soa^-intweBt  to  the  dispntet  bo  imprudently  ibs- 
teied  by  JamM, — the  aidor  of  a  conacious  increase  of  power  in 
the  commons,  and  the  greater  anrt«iity  of  nituineis  and  maxims, 
the  natnml  product  and  most  formidable  weapon  of  religions  dis- 
jratation,  not  merely  in  conjnnotion,  bnt  in  closest  combination, 
'with  nawly-awakened  political  and  repsbUoon  zeal,  these  pei^ 
faape  account  for  the  character  <^  the  latter  era. 

In  the  dose  of  the  former  period,  and  dnring  the  bloom  of  the 
latter,  the  poet  Uilton  was  educated  and  formed ;  and  he  snr^ 
vired  the  latter,  and  all  the  fond  hopes  and  aiipirations  which 
had  been  its  life  ;  and  so  in  evil  days,  standing  as  the  represen- 
tatire  gf  the  eombincd  excellence  o{  both  periods,  he  produced 
the  Paradise  Loot  as  by  an  after-throe  of  natuM.  "  There  are 
some  persons"  (obeorvee  a  divine,  a  contemporary  of  Milton's), 
"  of  whom  the  grace  of  God  takes  early  hold,  and  the  good  sptit 
inhabiting  them,  carries  them  on  in  an  even  constanoy  through 
innocence  into  virtue,  theii  Chnetianity  bearing  equal  date  with 
their  manhood,  and  reason  and  religion,  like  warp  and  woof,  nui' 
ning  together,  make  np  one  weh  of  a  wiae  and  exemplary  life. 
This  (he  adds)  is  a  most  happy  cue,  wherever  it  happenu  ;  ibr, 
beeideB  that  there  ifl  no  sweeter  or  more  lovely  thing  on  earth 
than  the  early  bnda  of  piety,  which  drew  froin  out  Sayirau;  sig- 
nal afiection  to  the  beloved  disciple,  it  is  better  to  have  no  wound 
than  to  experience  the  most  sovereign  balsam,  wlui^  if  it  work 
a  cure,  yet  usually  leaves  a  scar  behind."  Although  it  was  and 
is  my  intention  to  defer  the  consideration  of  Hilton's  own  chaj^ 
acter  to  the  concluaon  of  this  Lecture,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  on 
myself  to  approach  the  Paradise  Lost  without  impressing  on  your 
minds  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  work  was  in  ikct  pro- 
ducible at  all,  the  original  genius  having  been  assumed  as  the 
immediate  agent  and  efficient  cause  ;  and  these  conditions  I  find 
in  the  character  of  the  times  end  in  his  own  cbaraclei.  The 
age  in  which  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid,  was  conge- 
nial to  it  as  one  golden  eera  of  profound  erudition  and  individual 
genius  ; — that  in  which  the  superstructure  was  carried  up,  was 
no  less  favorable  to  it  by  a  sternness  of  discipline  and  a  show  of 
self-control,  highly  flattering  to  the  imaginative  dignity  of  an 
heir  of  fame,  and  which  won  Milton  over  from  the  de^-loved 
delights  of  academic  groves  and  cathedral  aisles  to  the  anti-pre- 
latic  party.    It  acted  im  him  too,  no  doubt,  and  modiOed  his 
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•todies  by  a  eharacteristic  ooBtroTerual  spirit  (his  piesamtatiett 
of  God  is  tinted  nith  it) — a  spirit  not  iew  busy  indeed  in  politi* 
eal  than  in  theological  oad  eccleaiaBtical  dispute,  but  canning  on 
the  former  almost  always,  more  or  less,  in  the  guise  of  the  lattw. 
And  so  far  as  Pope's  censure*  of  our  poet — that  he  makes  God 
the  Father  a  school  divine — is  jnst,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the 
character  of  his  age,  from  which  the  men  of  genius,  who  ea> 
caped,  escaped  by  a  worae  disease,  the  licentious  iudifiereiice  of 
a  Frenchified  court. 

Such  was  the  nidut  or  soil  which  constituted,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  oircumstanoes  of  Milton's  mind.  In  his 
mind  itself  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute  ;  an  imagination 
to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  were  interesting,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal,  in 
which  and  for  which  he  lived  ;  a  keen  love  ol  tru'di,  which,  after 
many  weary  pursuits,  found  a  harbor  in  the  sublime  listening  to 
the  still  voice  in  his  own  spirit,  and  as  keen  a  love  of  his  coun- 
try, which,  after  a  disspprantmrait  still  mote  depressive,  expand- 
ed and  soared  iuto  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of  immortal- 
ity. These  were,  these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under 
whieh  such  a  work  as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  be  conceived  and 
accomplished.     By  a  life-long  study  Uilton  had  known — 

Wbii  Tsa  of  u»e  to  loiov, 
What  best  to  say  ooold  bb^,  to  do  had  dan*. 
His  tMtioiu  to  bis  words  agreed,  his  wtirda 
To  his  large  bsaxt  gave  ntteroiwe  due,  Ui  heart 
Cmttun'd  of  good,  viw,  bir,  Uu  perfe«t  shi^ ; 

And  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  oomtng:, 
in  the  Paradise  LosT.f 

Difficult  as  I  shall  find  it  to  turn  over  these  leaves  without 
catching  some  passage,  which  would  tempt  me  to  stop,  I  propose 
to  consider,  1st,  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  ; 
2dly,  the  subject  with  its  difficulties  and  advantages ; — 3dly,  the 
poet's  object,  the  spirit  in  the  letter,  the  irOiuiou  (r  fiidif,  the  true 

•  TsUeTallc,  VLp.4W. 

f  Here  Ur.  C,  notw :  "  Not  perhaps  here,  bnt  towards,  or  aa,  the  ococId- 
Boa,  to  ohastUe  the  fnghloimbLe  aotioa  that  poetr;  is  a  relaxation  or  amuse- 
ment, one  of  the  auperfluoiu  toys  and  luxuries  of  the  intellect  1  To  contnat 
the  pemunenoe  of  poems  with  the  tratweQC^  aad  fleeting  mord  <&«ts  of 
•mpirM,  and  what  are  called,  great  eveDts.'— -£i 
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Bohocd-diTinity ;  and  Itutly,  the  ehanctenstio  excellencies  of  the 
poem,  m  wliat  tliey  conaist,  Etnd  by  what  mesnB  they  were  pro- 
duced. 

1.  Aa  to  the  plan  and  oidoniuuice  of  the  Poem. 

Cocapwe  itvith  the  Iliad,  many  of  the  books  of  which  might 
change  places  without  any  injury  to  the  thread  of  the  story.  In- 
deed, I  doubt  the  original  exutence  of  the  Ihad  at  one  poem  ;  it 
weint  more  probable  that  it  was  put  together  about  the  time  of 
the  I^sietTBtidm.  The  Uiad — and,  more  or  less,  aU  epic  poems, 
the  BubjecUi  of  which  are  taken  from  history — have  no  rounded 
conclusion ;  they  remain,  oJ^r  ail,  but  single  chapten  from  4he 
Totnme  of  history,  although  they  are  ornamental  chapten.  Oon- 
aider  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  It  and  it 
Uone  really  pOBsesses  a  beginning,  a  middle,  «nd  an  end',  it  has 
the  totdity  of  the  poem  as  distinguished  from  the  ab  ovo  Inrth 
and  parentage,  or  straight  line,  of  history. 

3.  As  to  the  subject. 

In  Homer,  the  supposed  importance  of  the  subject,  as  the  first 
efibrt  of  confederated  Greece,  is  an  after-thought  of  the  oritica , 
and  the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  derived  from  the  events  themselves, 
ii«  distinguiidied  from  the  maimei  of  representing  them,  is  very 
languid  to  all  but  Greeks.  It  is  a  Greek  poem.  The  superiority 
of  the  Parttdise  Lost  is  obvious  in  this  reepeot,  that  the  interest 
transcends  the  linuts  of  a  nation.  But  we  do  not  generally 
dwell  on  this  exoellenoe  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  because  it  seems 
attHbutable  to  Christianity  itself; — yet  in  fact  the  interest  is 
wider  than  Christendom,  and  oomprehends  the  Jewish  and  Mo- 
hunmedan  worlds ;— :nay,  still  furth»,  inasmuoh  as  it  represents 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  combat  of  evil  and  good,  it  contains 
ntatter  of  deep  interest  to  all  mankind,  as  forming  the  basis  of 
all  religioo,  and  the  true  occasion   of  all  philosophy  whatso- 

The  Fall  of  man.  is  the  subject ;  Satan  is  the  cause  ;  man's 
bLssful  state  the  immediate  object  of  his  enmity  and  attack  ; 
man  is  warned  by  an  angel  who  gives  him  an  account  of  all  that 
was  requisite  to  be  known,  to  make  the  warning  at  once  intelli- 
gible and  awful,  then  the  temptation  ensues,  and  the  Fall ;  then 
the  immediate  sensible  consequence  ;  then  the  consolation,  wherein 
an  angel  presents  a  vision  of  the  history  of  man  with  the  viti- 
raate  triumph  of  the  Redeemer.     Nothing  is  tonohed  in  this 
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Tuiaa  but  wh&tii  of  genenl  iatenat  in  raligion  ;  ti^  thing  daa 
mtiild  luTB  been  impn^r. 

The  infenority  of  Klopstoek's  If  ewiab  it  inexpreanbte.  I  admit 
the  pren^tive  of  poetie  feeling,  Mid  poetio  iiuth  ;  but  I  eai)  not 
Rispend  the  judgment  even  for  a  moment.  A  poem  may  in  one 
MBBe  be  a  divam,  but  it  muit  be  a  iraldng  draun.  In  KUtoa 
you  have  a  reUgioui  Ikith  combined  with  the  moral  nature  ;  it  ■• 
ui  efflux ;  yon  go  along  with  it.  In  Klopatook  there  ia  a  wilful- 
new;  be  makes  tbings  eo  and  lo.  The  feigned  ^leechee  and 
erents  in  the  Ueinab  shock  ns  like  faliehood* ;  hot  nothing  of 
that  eort  is  felt  in  the  Paradioc  Loit,  in  which  no  partioularB,  at 
least  very  few  indeed,  aie  touched  whioh  can  come  into  ooUiaion 
or  juxtapoBttim  with  leoorded  matter. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  in  Milton's  subject,  there 
were  ooncomitant  insuperable  difficiJties,  and  Uilton  has  exhib- 
ited marvellous  skill  in  ke^ting  moat  of  them  oat  of  sight.  High 
poetry  is  the  translation  of  reality  into  the  ideal  under  the  pre- 
dicament of  suceeasion  of  time  <»>ly.  The  poet  is  an  historian, 
upon  condition  of  mwal  pewei  beii^  the  only  imroe  in  the  ani< 
Teiae.  The  very  grandeur  of  his  subject  ministered  a  difficnl^ 
to  Milton.  Tha  statement  of  a  being  of  high  intelleot,  waning 
against  the  supreme  Being,  seems  to  contradict  the  idea  of  a  su- 
prrane  Being.  Milton  precludes  our  feeling  this,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  keeping  the  peculiar  attributes  of  divinity  lets  in  sight, 
making  them  to  a  certain  extent  allegorioal  only.  Again  poetry 
impUee  the  language  of  excitement ;  yet  how  to  reoonoite  such 
language  with  God  !  Hence  Milton  confines  the  poetio  passicai 
in  God's  speeches  to  the  language  of  Scripture ;  and  onoe  aalj 
allows  the  poMsio  vera,  or  qttasi  huMiana  to  appear,  in  the  passage, 
where  the  Father  contemplates  his  own  likeness  in  the  Son  befor* 
the  battle  :— 

Qa  then,  thou  Mightieet,  in  thj  F&ther'i  might, 
Ascend  m;  chariot,  guide  the  mpid  wheels 
That  shake  Heaven's  basis,  brin^  fbrth  oil  m;  war, 
Hy  boir  and  thunder ;  inj  ^mighty  arms 
Qirdoo,  sud sword  upoD  tiiy  puieaaat  thighi 
Pursue  these  sous  of  darkness,  drive  them  out 
From  sll  Heaven's  bounds  into  (be  utter  deep ; 
There  let  them  leam,  bs  likea  them,  to  deepise 
Ood  and  Heensh  bit  nucialed  king; 

SLvi.T.»«. 
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3.  Am  to  Milton's  object: 

It  Vas  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  !  The  controTeraial 
spirit  observable  in  many  parts  of  tlie  poem,  especially  in  God's 
speeches,  is  immedistely  attiibatabte  to  the  gtest  controveriy  of 
that  agq,  the  oiiginatioa  of  evlL  The  Axminiaos  considered  it  a 
mere  calamity.  The  Oalnnists  took  away  all  human  will.  Mil- 
ton aas^ted  the  will,  but  dedaied  for  the  enslavement  of  the  will 
out  of  an  act  of  the  will  itself.  Thete  are  three  powers  in  us, 
which  distinguish  us  from  the  beasts  that  perish: — 1,  reason i 
3,  the  power  of  viewing  universal  truth ;  and  3,  the  power  of 
odntraoting  universsl  truth  into  particular)!/  Keligion  is  Hia  will 
in  the  reason,  and  love  in  the  will. 

The  character  of  Satan  is  pride  and  sensual  indolgsnce,'  finding 
in  self  the  sole  motive  of  action.  It  is  the  character  so  often  sew 
in  little  on  the  political  stage.  I^  exhibits  all  the  .restiesoieBS, 
temerity,  and  cunning  which  have  marked  the  mighty  hunlen 
of  mankind  from  Nimcod  to  If  apoleon.  The  common  fascination 
of  men  is,  tltat  these  great  men,  as  they  are  called,  most  act 
fioni  some  great  motive.  Milton  has  carefully  marked  in  his 
Satan  the  intense  selfishness,  the  alcohol  of  egotism,  which  would 
rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.  To  place  tins  last  t»[ 
self  ia  opposition  to  denial  of  self  or  duty,  and  to  show  what  ex- 
ertions it  would  make,  and  what  pains  endure  to  accomplish  its 
end,  is  Milton's  particular  ot^ect  is  the  character  of  Satan.  But 
around  this  character  he  has  Uirown  a  singuluity  of  daring,  a 
grandeur  of  (ufieraitce,  and  a  ruined  splendor,  which  oonatitate 
the  very  height  of  poetic  sublimity. 

Laatly,  as  to  the  execution  : — 

The  language  and  vernfication  of  the  Paradise  Lost  are  pecu- 
liar in  bein^  so  much  more  necessarily  correspondent  to  each  than 
those  in  any  other  poem  or  poet.  The  oonueotion  of  the,  sen- 
tenoes  and  the  position  of  the  words  are  exquisitely  artificial ;  but 
the  position  is  rather  aocording  to  the  l<^o  of  passion  or  univeraal 
logic,  than  to  the  logio  of  granuaar.  Milton  atten^ited  to  make 
the  English  language  obey  the  logio  of  passion,  as  perfectly  u 
the  Gre^  and  Latin.  Hence  the  occasional  harshness  in  the 
construction. 

Sublimity  is  the  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
It  is  not  an  arithmetical  subliiae  like  Klopatock's,  whose  rule  al-  . 
ways  is  to  treat  what  we  might  think  large  as  contemptibly  smaU. 
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KIopitMsk  mistakei  bignew  for  gieatnesi.  There  is  a  grea,tB.em 
mneittg  from  images  of  efibrt  and  daring,  and  also  from  thoae  of 
moral  endurance  ;  in  Uilton  both  are  united.  The  fallen  angela 
are  human  pauionB,  inveated  vith  a  dramatio  reality. 

The  apostrophe  to  light  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
book  is  particnlarly  beautiful  as  an  intermediate  link  between 
Hull  and  Heaven ;  and  observe,  how  the  second  and  third  book 
support  the  subjective  character  of  the  poem.  In  all  roodem 
poetry  in  Christendom  there  is  an  nnder  consciousness  of  a  sinful 
naturo,  a  fleeting  away  of  external  things,  the  mind  or  snlg'ect 
greater  than  the  object,  the  reflective  character  pradominant.  In 
the  Paradise  Lost  the  subUmest  parts  are  the  revelations  of  Mil- 
ton's oita  mind,  producing  itself  and  evolving  its  own  gre&tneas ; 
and  this  is  so  truly  so,  that  when  that  which  is  merely  entertain- 
ing for  its  objective  beauty  is  introdnced,  it  at  firbt  seems  a  dis- 
cord. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise  itself,  yon  hare  Milton's  snnny 
aide  as  a  man  ;  here  his  descriptive  powers  are  exercised  to  tbn 
utmost,  and  he  draws  deep  upon  his  Italian  resonrces.  In  the 
description  of  Bve,  and  throughout  this  part  of  the  poem,  the 
poet  is  predominant  over  the  theologian.  Dress  is  the  symbol  of 
the  Fall,  but  the  mark  of  intellect ;  and  Ute  metaphysics  of  dress 
are,  the  hiding  what  is  not  symbolio  and  displaying  by  .discrimi- 
nation what  is.  The  love  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  is  of  the 
highest  merit — not  phantomatio,  and  yet  removed  from  every 
thing  degrading.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  one  rational  being  towards 
another  made  tender  hy  a  specific  difierence  in  that  which  is 
etsentially  the  same  in  both;  it  is  a  tmion  of  oppostes,  a  giving 
and  receiving  mntnally  of  the  pernianent  in  either,  a.  completim 
of  each  in  the  other. 

Milhm  is  not  a  picturesque,  but  a  musical,  poet;  although  h« 
has  this  merit,  that  the  object  chosen  by  him  for  any  patticnlai 
foreground  always  remains  prominent  to  the  end,  enriched,  bot 
not  enonmbered,  by  the  opulence  of  descriptive  details  furnished 
I^  an  exhaustless  imagiaatioD.  I  wish  the  Paradise  Lost  were 
more  carefully  read  and  studied  than  I  can  see  any  ground  fbi 
believing  it  is,  especially  those  parts  which,  from  tlie  habit  ,of 
always  looking  for  a  story  in  poetry,  are  scarcely  read  at  all,— aa 
fi>r  example,  Adam's  vision  of  ftiture  events  in  the  11th  and  12th 
books.     No  one  cm  rise  fiom  the  penual  of  this  immortal  poem 


vithont  &  deep  sMse  of  the  grandeur  and  the  parity  of  Milton'i 
Bonl,  or  without  feeling  how  nuceptible  of  domestic  enjoyraotts 
he  really  was,  notwithstanding  the  discomforts  which  aotiwUy 
resulted  firom  an  apparently  unhappy  choice  in  marriage.  He 
was,  as  every  truly  great  poet  has  ever  been,  a  good  man ;  hut 
finding  it  impossible  to  realize  his  own  aspirations,  either  in  leli' 
gion  or  politics,  or  Bociety,  he  gave  up  his  heart  to  the  living 
spiiit  and  light  within  him,  and  avenged  himself  on  the  world 
by  enriching  it  with  this  record  of  his  own  transcendent  ideal. 


NOTES  (M  MILTON.    1807.« 

(Hayley  quotes  the  following  passage : — ) 

"  Time  BervM  not  now,  and,  perhapa,  I  might  aeem  too  proEiue  io  pre 
any  oertuu  aeeoout  of  whet  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spaciDns  dreuit  of  - 
her  musing,  bath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself  though  of  highest  hope  and 
hardest  attempting;  irbetlier  that  epic  form,  whereof  the  tiro  poema  of 
Hnnier,  and  those  other  tvo  of  Yirgil  and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  th* 
6uo£  of  Job  a  brief,  mmW ."— P.  89. 

These  lat(i:i  words  deserve  particular  notice.  I  do  not  doabt 
diat  Miltoi^  intended  his  Foiadise  X^Mt  as  an  epic  of  the  first 
class,  and  that  the  poetic  dialogue  of  the  Book  of  Job  was  bJa 
model  for  the  general  scheme  of  his  Paradise  Regained.  Beaden 
would  not  be  disappointed  in  this  latter  poem,  if  they  proceeded 
to  a  perusal  of  it  with  a  proper  preconception  of  the  kind  of  inter- 
est intended  to  be  excited  in  that  admirable  work.  In  its  kind, 
it  is  the  most  perfect  poem  extant,  though  its  kind  may  be  inferior 
in  interest — being  in  its  essence  didactic — ^to  that  other  sort,  in 
which  instruction  is  conveyed  more  efiectively,  because  lesa 
directly,  in  connection  with  stronger  and  more  pleasurable  emo- 
tions,  and  thereby  in  a  closer  affinity  with  action.  But  might  wa 
not  as  rationally  object  to  an  accomplished  woman's  conversing, 
hoiVevet  agreeably,  because  it  has  happened  that  we  have  re- 
ceived a  keener  pleasure  firom  her  singing  to  the  harp  ?  St  genus 
sit  probo  et  sajaeiUi  viro  haxtd  indignum,  et  si  poema  sit  in  sua 
genere  perfetiwm,  satis  est.    Quod  si  hoc  auctor  idem  altiorihis 

•  These  notes  were  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  oopy  of  Hajlej'i  life 
of  Milton  (4to.  1^96),  belonging  to  Mr.  Foole.  By  hiia  they  were  aonmnmi- 
caied,  sod  tliis  eeema  the  fittest  place  for  their  publuiatioi). — Si 
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numeris  et  carmini  dimniori  ipmm  per  u  ttivimim  tuperad- 
eUderit,  mekercuie  tati$  ett,  et  pltaquam  mtu.  I  can  not,  how- 
ever, bat  wish  th&t  the  auBWer  of  Jenis  to  Sfttan  ia  tlie  4th  book, 
(v.  286)— 

Think  not  but  that  I  know  theu  thiogs ;  or  Uiiofc 
I  know  them  not,  not  tbereCire  am  I  ehort 
Of  knowing  vbat  I  oogbt,  Ac 

had  breKthed  the  spirit  of  Hayley'e  aoble  quotatitm  rather  thaa 
the  narrow  bigotry  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  passage  is,  indeed, 
excellent,  and  is  partially  true ;  but  partial  truth  is  the  worst 
mode  of  conveying;  falsehood. 


Eaylay,  p.  '16.  "llie  nnoerest  friends  of  Milt<«  nuj  here  agr«e  wiUi 
Johnson,  who  speoki  of  hii  eontrovfriiai  mirrirneal  at  diig'ittitig.'' 

The  man  who  reads  a  work  meant  for  immediate  tffect  on  one 
age  with  the  notions  and  feelings  of  another,  may  be  s  refined 
gentleman,  but  must  be  a  sony  critic.  He  who  poBHesses  imagi- 
nation enough  to  live  with  his  fore&thers,  and,  leaving  compara- 
tive reflection  for  an  afler-moment,  to  give  himself  up  during  the 
first  perusal  to  the  feeliiigs  rf  a  conlemporary,  if  not  a  partisan, 
will,  I  dare  aTer,  rarely  find  any  part  of  Hilton's  prose  wo^ 


(Hayley,  p.  104.  Hayley  is  speaking  of  the  pasa^  in  Milton's 
Answer  to  Icon  Banlice,  in  which  he  accuses  Charles  of  taking 
his  Prayer  in  captivity  from  Pamela's  prayer  in  the  3d  book  of 
Sidney's  Arcadia.     The  passage  begins, — 

"  But  this  kin^  not  ooutent  with  that  whiob,  ahlMUgb  in  a  t^ii^  hi^,  i* 

no  bolj'  Uielt,  to  aUribute  to  his  own  making  other  men's  whole  prayera," 
Aa.    STmmoQi'  ed^  18U6,  p.  40T.) 

Assuredly,  I  regret  that  Milton  should  have  written  this  p«s*- 
age ;  and  yet  the  adoption  of  a  prayer  from  a  romance  on  mtoh 
an  occasion  does  not  evince  a  delicate  or  deeply  sincere  mind. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  association.  There  are  some  excellent 
moral  and  even  serious  lines  in  Hudibraa  ;  but  what  if  a  clergy- 
man shonld  adorn  his  sermon  with  a  quotation  from  that  poem  ! 
Would  the  abstract  propriety  of  the  verses  leave  him  "honorably 
acquitted?"  -The  Christian  baptism  of  a  line  in  Tirgil  is  ao  far 
ttoia  being  a  parallel,  that  it  is  ridiculously  inappntprintft,     nn 
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abeardity  ts  glsnng  u  thtt  of  the  bigoted  Piiiitai»,  wlio  ol^ectad 
to  Boiae  of  the  noblest  and  most  scriptural  prayers  ever  dictated 
by  wisdom  and  piety,  simply  because  the  Roman  Oatholioi  had 
used  them. 

E&;k]r,  p.  101  -"  The  amUtion  of  MQtoD,'  Aa 

I  do  not  approve  the  so  frequent  use  of  this  word  relatively  to 
Sliltoa.  Indeed  the  {bndness  for  ingrafting  a,  good  sense  on  the 
word  "ambition,"  is  not  a  Christian  impulse  in  general. 

Hayley,  p.  110.  "HUton  himself  Beems  to  hsTS  thought  it  aUomUe  in 
literary  wmtentioa  to  vilify,  Ac  tbe  dhaxxter  of  an  oppos^t;  but  aore^ 
this  dootrine  ia  anwoFthy,"  Ao, 

If  ever  it  were  allowable,  in  this  oa«e  it  was  eq>eoially  so.  But 
these  general  observations,  without  meditation  on  the  paiticnlar 
times  and  the  genius  of  the  times,  are  most  often  as  unjust  as 
they  are  always  superficial. 

(Hayley,  p.  133.  Bayley  is  faking  of  Hilton's  panegyric  on 
Cromwell's  government : — )    ' 

Besides,  however  Uilton  migh.t  and  did  regret  ihe  immediat« 
necessity,  yet  what  alternative  was  there  ?  Was  it  not  better 
that  Cromwell  should  usurp  power,  to  protect  religious  freedom 
at  least,  than  that  the  Fiesbyteiians  should  usurp  it  to  introduce 
a  religious  persecution, — extending  the  notion  of  spiritaal  concerns 
Bo  far  as  to  leave  no  freedom  even  to  a  man's  bedchamber  ? 

(Hayley,  p.  2fi0.  Hayley's  conjectures  on  the  origin  of  the 
Paradise  Lost : — ) 

If  Milton  borrowed  a  hint  from  any  writer,  it  was  more  prob- 
ably from  Strada's  Prolusions,  in  wbic^  the  Fall  of  the  Angele  is 
pointed  out  aa  the  noblest  lul^ect  for  a  Christian  poet.*  The 
more  dissimilar  the  detailed  images  ua,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
a  great  genius  should  catch  the  general  idea. 

•  The  ref«r«iKe  e««m*  gwaally  to  be  to  tie  6tb  Prohi»i(w  of  the  li* 
Book.  Itie  armt  kac  Ida,  ^thu  oiint  in  magna  iila  Suptrma  tvmullu 
princepi  armomm  Miehael  rtonfixit  auctorem  prodilionU ;  hie  ftiljaina 
kumana  metUii  Umr.  •  "  "  ■  Ai  nvi^ut  armatat  bello  liffionti 
iiutnutm,  algae  itule  pro  re  lulo  auxitiarit  ad  lerram  coptM  tvoeab^, 
•>■■■*  Hie  mihi  CaiiUi,  quoi  ttte  fentnl  tieataiUamm  UitdanM, 
prima  ilia  corpora  miieebmit. — See.  A. — Bd. 
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(Ilayl.  p.  294.    Sztnots  from  the  Adamo  of  Andmni  :, 

"  Luoifero.  Che  dnl  mio  oeutro  osoura 

AG  ohiaiDB  a  riuuTar  ootontA  luce  I 

Who  frran  m  J  dark  liyju 

Calk  me  togaM  od  thu  exctM  ofiigkt  P 

The  words  in  italics  are  an  unfair  tmielalion.  They  may  n^ 
gest  that  niilton  reaJl;  had  lead  and  did  imitata  this  diama.  Ths 
original  is, '  ia  m  great  light.'  Indeed  the  'whole  veTEion  is  af- 
fectedly and  inaccurately  Miltonic. 

It  T.  11.  Che  di  bngD  opra  fc«H — 

Fmniiig  thy  works  oCdiut  (ao,  dirt) — 
lb.  T.  11.  Tesaa  pur  (tella  a  stells, 

6  Iniu,  «  iolCL — 


Let  liim  unite  tboTe 
Star  upon  star,  moon,  gtm. 

liCt  him  weave  stai  to  star. 
Then  join  both  moon  and  qun  ! 

lb.  T.  31.  Ch  'al  fin  eon  Haamo  e  MMrao 

Tana  I'opia  sari,  vsno  U  sadore  1 

Sbee  in  the  end  diviuon 

Shall  prove  his  'irorka  and  alt  his  eSbrts  rain. 

Since  finally  with  cenaue  and  disdaia 
Tain  shall  the  woric  be,  uid  his  toil  be  vain  ! 

1796.* 

The  readei  of  Hilton  mnst  he  always  on  hia  duty :  he  k  ma- 
rounded  with  sense  ;  it  rises  in  every  line  ;  every  word  is  to  the 
pnipoae.  There  are  no  lazy  intervals  ;  all  has  been  considered, 
and  demands  and  merits  oheervation.  If  this  be  called  obscarity, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  snoh  an  obscurity  as  is  a  compli- 
ment to  the  reader ;  not  that  viciom  obscurity,  which  proceeds 
from  a  muddled  head. 

*  From  a  eamntan-plaoe  faoc&  of  Vr.  0  ■,  eommunieated  by  Ur.  J.  M. 
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A  coxFOUTfDiNQ  of  God  with  Nature,  and  an  incapacity  of  find- 
ing  unity  in  the  maoifold  and  infinity  in  the  individual, — theso 
are  the  origin  of  polytheism.  The  most  perfect  instance  of  this 
kind  of  theism  ie  that  of  early  Greece  ;  other  nations  seem  to  have 
either  truiBcended,  or  come  short  of,  the  old  Hellenic  standard, — 
a  mythology  in  itself  fundamentally  allegorical,  and  typical  of 
the  powers  and  functions  of  nature,  but  subsequently  mixed  up 
with  a  deification  of  great  men  and  hero-worship, — bo  that  finally 
the  original  idea  became  inextricably  combined  with  the  form 
and  attributes  of  some  legendary  individual.  In  Asia,  probably 
from  the  greater  unity  of  the  government  and  the  still  surviving 
influence  of  patriarchal  tradition,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  in 
a  distorted  reflection  of  the  Mosaic  scheme,  was  much  more  gen- 
erally preserved  ;  and  accordingly  all  other  super  or  ultra-human 
beings  could  only  be  represented  as  ministers  of,  or  rebels  against, 
his  will.  The  Asiatic  genii  and  fairies  are,  therefore,  always  en- 
dowed with  moral  qualities,  and  distinguishable  as  malignant  or 
benevolent  to  man.  It  is  this  uniform  attribution  of  fixed  moral 
qualities  to  the  supernatural  agents  of  eastern  mythology  that 
particularly  separates  them  from  the  divinities  of  old  Greece. 

Yet  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  in  the  Samothracian 
or  Cabeiric  mysteries  the  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  Greek 
popular  Bchemes  of  mythology  lay  concealed.  Of  these  tnysteries 
there  are  conflicting  accounts,  and,  perhaps,  there  were  variations 
of  doctrine  in  the  lapse  of  ages  and  intercourse  with  other  sys- 
tems.    But,  upon  a  review  of  all  that  is  lefl:  to  ua  on  this  subject 

*  Putlj  from  Hr.  OrMn's  note. — Jid. 

OomparH  with  the  doctrine  of  tbis  lecture,  aehelliiig'B  t/thar  die  QoU- 
keiten  wn  Samoihrace,  and  Orentier'a  critidam  of  it,  tagother  with  his  own 
aoooont  of  liie  eldeat  reli^on  of  Qrceoe  :  Symiiolili,  Seehitea  Capilel.  W«rk<, 
a  Th.  SS,  802-811.— .4m.  Sd. 
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in  the  writingB  of  the  anoienta,  we  may,  I  think,  maJte  out  thns 
much  of  &n  inteiegtiog  fact, — that  Cabiri,  impliedly  at  least, 
meant  socii,  complices,  having  a  hypostatic  or  fimdamental  union 
with,  or  relation  (o,  each  other ;  that  theM  mysterious  divinities 
were,  ultimately  at  least,  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  triad  ; 
that  the  lower  triad,  primi  quia  infimi,  consisted  of  the  old 
'  Titanic  deities  or  powera  of  nature,  under  the  ohecure  names  of 
Axieroi,  AMokerioi  and  Asiokeria,  representing  symboUoally 
different  modifications  of  animal  desire  or  material  action,  such  as 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fii«;  without  consciousness ;  that  the  higher 
triad,  %dlimi  quia  superiores,  consisted  of  Jupiter  (Pallas,  or 
Apollo,  or  Bacchus,  or  Uercury,  mystically  called  CadmHos)  and 
TenuE,  repreBenting,  as  before,  the  foZf  or  reason,  the  Uyoi  or  word 
or  communicative  power,  and  the  lf<us  or  love  ;  that  the  Cad- 
milos  or  Mercury,  they  manifested,  communicated,  or  sent,  appear- 
ed not  only  in  his  proper  person  as  second  of  the  higher  triad,  bat 
also  as  a  mediator  between  the  higher  and  lower  triad,  and  so 
there  were  seven  divinities ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, it  might  seem  that  the  Cadmilos  acted  once  zs  a  medi- 
-ator  of  the  higher,  and  once  of  the  lower,  triad,  and  that  so 
there  were  eight  Cabeirio  diviniticB.  The  lower  or  Titanic 
powers  being  subdued,  chaos  ceased,  and  creation  began  in  the 
reign  of  the  diviaities  of  mind  and  love  ;  but  the  chaotic  gods  still 
existed  in  the  abyss,  and  the  notion,  of  evoking  them  was  the 
origin,  the  idea,  of  the  Greek  necromancy. 

These  mysteries,  like  all  the  others,  were  certainly  in  conneor 
tion  with  either  the  Fhtenician  or  Egyptian  systems,  perhaps 
with  both.  Hence  the  old  Cabeiric  powers  were  soon  made  to 
answer  the  corresponding  popular  divinities  ;  and  the  lower  triad 
was  called  by  the  unim'tiated,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  or  Pluto,  and  Pros- 
erpine, and  the  Cadmilos  became  Mercury.  It  is  not  without 
ground  that  I  direct  your  attention,  under  these  circumstajicei  to 
the  probable  derivation  of  some  portion  of  this  most  remarkable 
system  from  patriarchal  tradition,  and  to  the  connection  of  the 
Cabeiri  with  the  Kabbala. 

The  Samothracian  mysteries  continued  in  celebrity  till  some 
time  alter  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,*     But  they 

■  Id  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  IS,  Germaniom  attempted  to  visit 
Sunotliraoe ; — Ulum  tn  r«7r«<ni  taera  Bamolkraeum  visere  tiitattem  obati 
aqviUmei  dtpulere.     Tscit  Ann.  iL  c.  6j. — Ed. 
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graduaUy  sank  with  the  leet  of  the  kncient  system  of  mythology, 
to  which,  in  &et,  they  did  not  properly  belong.  The  peculiar 
doctrinea,  however,  were  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  initia- 
ted, and  handed  down  by  iodividuals.  No  doubt  they  were  prop- 
agated in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Faracekus  re- 
ceived many  of  his  opinions  from  such  persons,  and  I  thinV  a 
connection  may  be  traced  between  him  and  Jacob  Behmen. 

The  Asiatic  supernatural  beings  are  all  prodnced  by  imagining 
an  excessive  magnitude,  or  an  excessire  smallness  combined  with 
great  power ;  and  the  biden  aesociatioiiB,  which  mast  have 
given  rise  to  snch  coneeptiong,  are  the  sources  of  the  interest 
which  they  in^ire,  as  exhibiting,  throngh  the  working  of  the 
imaginatioti,  the  idea  of  power  in  tjie  will.  This  is  delightfully 
exemplified  in  the  Ar^nan  Nights'  Entertainments,  and  indeed, 
more  or  less,  in  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  In.  all  tiiese  there 
is  the  same  activity  of  roind  as  in  dreaming,  that  is — an  exertion 
of  the  fuicy  in  the  combination  and  recombination  of  familiar 
objects  so  as  to  produce  novel  and  wondertui  imagery.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  these  tales  cause  no  deep  feeling- of  a.  moral 
kind — whether  of  religion  or  love  ;  but  an  impulse  of  motion  ii 
communicated  to  the  mind  without  excitement,  and  this  is  the 
reason  of  their  being  so  generally  lesd  and  admired. 

I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Milesian  Tales  contained  the 
germs  of  many  t>f  those  now  in  tbe  Arabian  Nights ;  indeed  it  i> 
,  aoatcely  poenble  to  doubt  that  the  Greek  Empire  must  have  left 
deep  impression  on  the  Persian  intellect.  So  also  many  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  legends  are  taken  from  Apujeius.  In  that  ex- 
quisite story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  allegory  is  of  no  injury  to 
the  dramatio  vividness  of  the  tale.  It  is  evidently  a  philosophic 
.  attempt  to  parry  Christianity  with  a  guttti-Pla.t0mo  account  of 
the  fall  and  redemption  of  the  soul. 

The  charm  of  De  Foe's  works,  especially  of  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
jB  founded  on  the  some  principle.  It  always  interests,  never  agi- 
tates. Crusoe  himself  is  merely  a  repreaentative  of  humanity  in 
general ;  neither  his  tnteileotual/u>r  bis  moral  qualities  set  him 
above  the  middle  degree  of  mankind  ;  his  only  prominent  char- 
acteristic is.  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  wandering,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  a.  very  common  disposition.  Yon  will  observe  that 
all  that  is  wonderful  in  this  tale  is  the  result  of  external  circum- 
stances — of  things  which  fortune  brings  to  Crusoe's  baud. 
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NOTES  ON  HOBIHSOH  GEOSOE.* 

VoL  i.  p.  17.  But  mj  ill  &te  pushed  m«  on  nov  vith  an  obstiiutaj  that 
nothing  conld  reaiit ;  and  though  I  had  •eTaral  limeB  bod  ealla  from  mf 
reaaoD,  and  my  more  oompoaad  jodgmcot  to  go  hooM,  jet  I  had  no  power 
to  do  it.  I  koow  not  what  to  oaU  this,  nor  will  I  m'ge  that  it  ii  a  aeoret 
orer-Toling  det^ee  Out  hurriei  ui  on  to  be  the  inatcnmanta  of  our  own 
dettractiw),  eTon  though  it  be  before  lu,  and  that  we  rush  upon  it  wiUi  our 

Thx  wise  cnly  poasen  ideas ;  tlie  greater  part  at  maiikind 
uv  poBSeased  by  them.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  consciouB  of 
the  maBter-impulse,  even  becauae  it  waa  hia  maatei,  and  had 
taken,  as  he  says,  full  poaaeaaion  of  him.  When  onca  the  mind, 
in  despite  of  the  remonatratinjf  conacienco,  haa  abandoned  its 
free  power  to  a  haunting  impulse  or  idea,  then  whatever  tends  to 
give  depth  and  vividness  to  this  idea  or  indefinite  imagination, 
increases  its  despotism,  and  in  the  same  proportion  rendera  the 
reaaon  and  free  will  inefiectnal.  Now,  fearful  calamitiee,  SHflei- 
ings,  honora,  and  hait-breadth  eacapea  will  have  thia  effect,  fair 
more  than  even  aensual  pleaaure  and  prosperous  incidents.  Hence 
the  evil  consequences  of  sin  in  such  cases,  instead  of  retracting 
or  deterring  the  sinner,  goad  him  on  to  his  deatraotion.  Thia  is 
the  moral  of  Shakapeare's  Uacbeth,  and  the  true  solution  of  this 
paragraph, — not  any  overruling,  decree  of  divine' wrath,  but  the 
tyrasuiy  of  the  sinner's  own  evil  imagination,  which  he  has  vol- 
untarily chosen  as  his  master. 

Compare  the  contemptuona  Swift  with  the  contemned  De  Foe, 
and  how  superior  will  ihe  latter  be  found  !  But  by  what  test? 
— Even  by  this ;  that  the  writer  who  makes  me  aympathize 
with  his  presentations  with  the  whole  of  my  being,  is  more 
estimable  than  he  who  calls  forth,  and  appeals  but  to,  a  part  of 
my  being — my  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  for  instance.  De  Foe's 
excellence  it  ia,  to  make  me  forget  my  specific  class,  character, 
and  circumatanoea,  and  to  raise  me  while  I  lead  him,  into  the 
miivetsal  mui. 

P.  80.    J  smiled  to  mTself  at  the  sight  of  this  money :  "  0  drug  V  said  I 

*  lliese  notes  were  written  by  Hr.  C.  in  Mr,  Oillman's  aopy  of  Bobuuon 
Crusoe,  in  the  summer  of  18S0.  The  refereuoes  in  the  text  are  to  TSa.jor'a 
edition,  1881.— £i 


LBOTUBB  ZI.  ftt 

■loud,  Aa    Hcnetrer,  upon  »teond  thaaghf,  I  took  it  amay;  and  «rtip|Hiig 
all  this  in  a  piece  of  eaiiTBaa,  ^ 

Worthy  of  Shakapeare  ! — and  yet  the  aimple  Bemicolon  after  it, 
the  instant  paEsing  on  without  the  least  panse  of  teflex  conscious- 
nees,  ia  more  exquisite  and  masterlike  than  the  touch  itself.  A 
meanei  irTiteT,  a  Mannoat«l,  would  have  put  an  (1)  after  '  away' 
and  have  commenced  a  fzeeb  paragtaph.    30th  July,  1830. 

P.  III.  And  I  most  oosfeM,  mj  rdigioua  thaokfulDsss  to  Ood'a  profi* 
dence  began  to  abate  too,  ofion  the  diiooTeriag  that  all  this  was  nothing 
.'  but  what  was  aoQHDon ;  though  I  ong^t  to  have  been  as  thankful  for  so 
stTBDge  and  unibrMMn  a  providence,  as  if  it  bad  beeamii'&cQloiis. 

To  make  men  feel  the  truth  of  this  is  one  oharacteristic  ob- 
ject of  the  miracles  worked  by  Moses  ; — in.  them  the  providence 

is  miraculous,  the  miracles  providential 

P.  1S6.  The  growing  np  of  the  oam,  as  is  hinted  in  mf  Joornal,  bad,  at 
first,  some  little  influence  upon  me,  and  began  to  affect  me  with  seriouaomi, 
as  long  as  I  tbongbt  it  bad  eomething  miraculous  in  it,  Ac 

By  far  the  ablest  vindication  i^  miracles  which  I  have  met 
with.  It  is  indeed  the  true  ground,  the  proper  purpose  and  in- 
tention of  a  miracle. 

P.  141.  To  tliink  that  this  was  all  mj  own,  that  I  was  tdog  and  lord 
of  all  this  eonntrj  indefeaubly,  Ae. 

By  the  by,  what  is  the  law  of  England  respecting  this  ? 
Suppose  I  had  discovered,  or  been  wrecked  on  an  uninhal»ted 
island,  would  it  be  mine  or  the  king's  ? 

P.  £23.  I  considered — that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  di- 
rine  wisdom  might  be  in  all  tins,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sovereigntj, 
who,  as  I  was  his  erasure,  had  nn  midoubted  right,  bj  oreation,  to  govern 
and  dispose  of  me  absolntelj  as  be  thought  fit,  <tc, 

I.oould  never  understand  this  reasoning,  grounded  on  a  com- 
plete misapprehension  of  St.  Paul's  image  of  the  potter.  Bom. 
ix.,  or  rather  I  do  fully  understand  the  absurdity  of  it.  The 
susceptibility  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  good  and  evil,  constitutes  a 
right  in  every  creature  endowed  therewith  in  relation  to  every 
rational  and  moral  being, — a  fortiori,  therefore,  to  the  Supreme 
Reason,  to  the  absolutely  good  Being.  Hememher  Davenant's 
verses  : — 
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Doth  it  OUT  reaaon'i  mntliuM  Appeue 
To  aa.j,  the  potter  may  hu  owti  claj  nmilii 
To  everj  me,  or  in  vb&t  shape  lie  pleaw. 
At  £r«t  not  oomuell'd,  nor  at  laat  eoDtmlTd  I 

Power's  hand  can  Deither  easj  be,  noi'  strict 
"to  lifeleaB  clay,  which  ease  nor  tonneot  bnowa, 
And  wbere  it  can  not  tkroi  or  afflict. 
It  neither  juitioe  or  iujmtiae  ihowi. 

Bnt  aonli  have  life,  and  life  eternal  too : 
nierefbrs  if  doom'd  before  they  tan  oHbod, 
It  Mems  to  show  what  heavenly  power  can  do. 
But  doM  not  in  tbat  deed  that  power  conuncod. 

Death  of  Astragon,  et  SI 

F.  282-3.  And  this  I  nnut  otMerre  with  grief  too,  that  the  di 
of  my  mind  bad  too  great  impreuioni  also  upon  the  religioue  partB  of  my 
thoughts, — prayiog  to  Ood  heiog  properly  an  act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
body. 

As  justly  conceived  aa  it  is  beautifully  expiessed.  And  a 
mighty  motive  for  habitual  prayer  ;  for  this  can  not  but  greatly 
facilitate  the  performance  of  rational  prayer  even  in  moments  of 
uigont  distieBi. 

P.  S44,  Iliat  tbis  would  Juetily  the  oondoet  of  Oie  Spaniaida  in  all  thur 
barbaritiea  practised  in  AuMrica. 

Be  Foe  wa«  a  true  philanthropiEt,  who  had  risen  above  the 
antipathieB  of  nationahty  ;  but  he  was  evidently  partial  to  the 
Spanish  character,  which,  however,  it  is  not,  I  feaf,  poguble  to  ' 
acquit  of  cruelty.  Witness  the  Netherlands,  the  Inquiutiou,  the 
late  Guerilla  warfare,  ice. 

P.  240.  Ibat  I  shall  not  discusa,  and  perhapi  oao  not  amount  fbr ;  but 
CBFtainly  the;  are  a  proof  of  the  oonreree  of  spirits,  Ac 

This  reminds  me  of  a  converaation  1  once  overheard.  "  How 
a  statement  so  injurious  to  Mr.  A.  and  so  contrary  to  the  truth, 
should  have  been  made  to  you  by  Mr.  B.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
account  for ; — only  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  B.  is 
an  inveterate  liar,  and  has  long  borne  malice  against  !Mt.  A. ; 
and  I  can  prove  that  he  has  repeatedly  declared  that  in  some 
way  or  other  he  would  do  Mr.  A.  a  miaehief" 

P.  SE4    Hie  plaoe  I  was  in  was  a  most  delightful  oavity  or  gntW  of  it* 
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kind,  u  «au]d  be  expected,  though  perfeeUj  dark ;  the  floor  wu  dij  and 
lerel,  and  had  a  sort  of  amaU  loose  gravel  <hi  it,  &0. 

How  accurate  an  obseiver  of  nature  De  Foe  wsm  !  The  reader 
'will  at  once  recognize  Profeesor  Buckland's  caves  and  the  diluvial 
gravel. 

P.  808.  1  entered  into  a  long  diBOoiu-M  with  him  ahout  the  deril,  &t 
original  of  him,  his  rebellion  against  God,  hia  eomit^  to  man,  the  reason  of 
it,  hie  Bettbg  himeelf  up  b  the  dark  parts  of  the  trorld  to  be  wonhipped 
inatead  of  God,  &a. 

I  preeume  that  Milton's  Paradise  Lest  must  have  been  bound 
up  with  one  of  Crusoe's  Bibles ;  otherwise  I  should  be  puzzled 
to  know  where  he  found  all  this  history  of  the  Old  Gentleman. 
Not  a  word  of  it  in  the  Bible  itself,  I  am  quite  sure.  But  to  be 
seriouB.  De  Foe  did  uot  reflect  that  all  these  difficulties  are 
attached  to  a  mere  fiction,  or,  at  the  best,  au  allegory,  supported 
by  a  few  popular  phrases  and  figures  of  speech  used  incidentally 
or  diamaticaUy  by  the  Evangelists, — and  that  the  existence  of 
a  personal,  intelligent,  evil  being,  the  counterpart  and  anti^- 
onist  of  God,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  most  express  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ.  "  ShaU  there  be  evil  in  a  cUy,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?"  Amos  iii.  6.  "  /  make  peace  and 
create  eml."  laa.  xlv.  7.  This  is  the  deep  mystery  of  the  abyss 
of  God. 

Vol.  IL  p.  S.  I  have  often  heard  persons  of  good  judgment  saj,  >  •  • 
Qkat  there  is  no  sneh  thing  as  a  spirit  appe&riDg,  a  ghoet  walkiiig,  and  the 

I  can  not  conceive  a  better  definition  of  Body  than  "  spirit  ap- 
pearing," or  of  a  flesh-and-blood  man  than  a  rational  spirit  appa- 
rent. But  a  spirit  per  se  appearing,  is  tantamount  to  a  spirit 
appearing  without  its  appearances.  And  as  for  ghosts,  it  is 
enough  for  a  man  of  common  sense  to  observe,  that  a  ghost  uid 
a  shadow  are  concluded  in  the  same  definition,  that  is,  viability 
without  tangibility. 

P.  9,  She  waa,  in  a  few  words,  the  stay  of  bH  mj  afbirs,  the  centra  of 
all  my  enterpriees,  ix. 

The  stay  of  his  afiiurs,  the  centre  of  his  interestA,  the  regulator 
of  his  schemes  and  movements,  whom  it  soothed  his  pride  to 
Bubmit  to,  and  in  complying  with  whose  wishes  the  c 
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■ensatioQ  of  hii  anting  will  increased  tbo  impnlse,  while  it  dt*- 
guised  the  coercion,  of  duty  ! — ^the  clinging  dependent,  yet  the 
Btiong  Bupporter — ^the  comforter,  the  comfort,  and  the  soul's  liv- 
ing home  !  This  is  De  Foe's  comprehennive  character  of  the 
wife,  as  she  should  be  ;  and,  to  the  honor  of  womanhood  be  it 
spoken,  there  are  few  neighborhoods  in  which  one  name  at  least 
might  not  bo  found  for  the  portrait. 

The  exquisite  paragraphs  in  this  and  the  next  page,  in'  addi- 
tion to  others  scattered,  though  with  a  sparing  hand,  through  his 
novels,  afibrd  sufficient  proof  that  De  Foe  was  a  firat-rate  master 
of  periodic  style;  but  with  sound  judgment,  and  the  fine  tact  of 
genius,  he  has  avoided  it  as  adverse  to,  nay,  incompatible  with, 
the  every-day  matter-of-fact  realnesa,  which  form  the  charm  and 
the  character  of  all  his  romances.  The  Robinson  Crusoe  is  like 
-  the  vision  of  a  happy  night-mair,  such  as  a  denizen  of  Elysium 
might  be  supposed  to  have  from  a  little  excess  in  his  nectar  and 
ambrosia  supper.  Our  imagination  is  kept  in  {uU  play,  excited 
to  the  highest ;  yet  all  the  while  we  are  touching,  or  touched  by, 
n  flesh  and  blood. 

began  to  be  as  iitioleDt  and  (roublewime 


How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  were  idle  ;  and  when  we 
will  not  sow  com,  the  devil  will  be  sure  to  sow  weeds,  night- 
shade, henbane,  and  devil's  bit. 

P.  8S.  That  hardtned  villun  was  so  tat  from  denying  it,  Oat  h«  said  it 

wa*  tme,  and him  they  voold  do  it  still  before  they  had  d(ata 

•with  them. 

Observe  when  a  man  has  once  abandoned  himself  to  wicked- 
ness, he  can  not  stop,  and  does  not  join  the  devils  till  he  has  be- 
come a  devil  himself.  Kebelhng  against  his  conscienoe  he  be- 
comes the  slave  of  his  own  furious  will. 

One  excellence  of  De  Foe,  amongst  many,  is  his  sacrifice  of 
lesser  interest  to  the  greater  because  more  universal.  Had  he 
(as  without  any  improbability  he  might  have  done)  given  his 
Robinson  Crusoe  any  of  the  turn  for  natural  history,  which  forms 
BO  Striking  and  delightful  a  feature  in  the  equally  uneducated 
Dampier; — had  he  made  him  find  out  qualities  and  uses  ia  the 
he&ae  (to  him)  unknown  plants  of  the  island,  diaCovsr,  for  itt- 
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stance  a  substitnte  for  hops,  m  deBcribe  birds,  kc. — many  delight- 
fu]  pages  and  incidents  might  have  enriched  the  book  ; — but  then 
Crusoe  Mrould  have  ceased  to  be  the  univerEal  representative,  the 
person  for  whom  every  reader  could  substitute  himself.  But  now 
nothing  is  done,  thought,  Boflcred,  or  desired,  but  -what  every 
Dian  can  imagine  himself  doing,  thinking,  feeling,  or  wishing  for. 
Kven  BO  very  easy  a  ptoblem  as  that  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
'  ink,  ia  with  exquisite  judgment  made  to  baffle  Crusoe's  inventive 
faculties.  And  in  what  be  does,  he  arrives  at  no  excellence  ;  he 
does  not  make  basket-work  like  Will  Atkins  ;  the  carpentering, 
tailoring,  pottery,  &o.,  are  all  just  what  will  answer  his  pur- 
poBCB,  and  those  are  confined  to  needs  that  all  men  have,  and 
comforts  that  all  men  desire.  Crusoe  rises  only  to  the  point  to 
whi(^  all  men  may  be  made  to  feel  that  they  might,  and  that 
they  ou^t  to,  rise  in  religion — to  resignation,  depend^ice  on,  and 
thankful  acknowledgment  of,  the  divine  mercy  and  goodnesa. 


In  the  education  of  children,  love  is  first  to  be  instilled,  and  out 
of  love  obedience  is  to  be  eduoed.  Then  impulse  and  power 
should  be  given  to  the  intellect,  and  the  ends  of  a  moral  being  be 
exhibited.  For  this  object  thus  much  ia  eflected  by  works  of 
imagination  ; — that  they  carry  the  mind  out  of  self,  and  show  the 
possible  of  the  good  and  the  great  in  the  human  character.  The 
height,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  imaginative  standard  will  do 
no  harm ;  we  are  commanded  to  imitate  one  who  is  inimitable. 
We  should  address  ourselves  to  those  faculties  in  a  child's  mind, 
which  are  first  awakened  by  nature,  and  consequently  first  admit 
of  cultivation,  that  is  to  say,  the  memory  and  the  imagination.* 
The  comparing  power,  the  judgment,  is  not  at  that  age  active, 
and  ought  not  to  be  forcibly  excited,  as  te  too  frequently  and  mis- 
takenly done  in  the  modem  systems  of  education,  which  can  only 
lead  to  selfish  views,  debtor  and  creditor  principles  of  virtue,  and 
an  inflated  sense  of  merit.     In  the  imagination  of  man  exist  the 

*  He  (Sir  W.  Scott)  "detested  and  despised  the  Thole  generatioD  of 
modern  ohildren'a  books  in  which  the  attempt  Is  made  to  ooavey  accurate 
uotiona  of  Bcientlfie  minutiffi,  delighting  coidiallj  en  the  other  head  in  thoee 
of  the  preceding  sge,  which  addreasing  thenuelves  chiefly  to  the  inajfiiui- 
tion  obtun  through  it,  as  he  beliered,  the  beat  dianoe  of  itirring  our  graver 
iMolties  alTC."— Zt/a  o/BcoO. 
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seeds  of  all  moral  and  scientific  imptovement ;  chemigtry  w« 
firet  aJchemy,  and  out  of  ostTology  sprang  astronomy.  >  In  the 
childhood  of  those  sciences  the  imagination  opened  a  'Way,  and 
furnished  materiak,  on  which  the  ratiocinative  powers  in  a  ma- 
turer  state  operated  with  succees.  The  imagination  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  man  as  a  progressive  being  ;  and  I 
repeat  that  it  ought  to  be  carefiilly  gnided  and  strengthened  as 
the  indispensahte'^means  and  instrument  of  continued  ameliora- 
tion and  refinement.  Men  of  genius  and  goodness  are  generally 
restless  in  their  minds  in  the  present,  and  this,  because  they  are 
hy  a  law  of  their  nature  unremittingly  regarding  themselves  in 
the  future,  and  contemplating  the  possible  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual advance  towards  perfection.  Thus  we  live  by  hope  and 
faith ;  thus  we  are  lor  the  most  part  able  to  realize  what  we 
will,  and  thus  we  accomplish  the  end  of  our  being.  The  con- 
templation of  futurity  inspires  humility  of  soul  in  our  judgment 
of  the  present. 

I  think  the  memory  of  children  can  not,  in  reason,  be  too  mach 
stored  with  the  objects  and  facts  of  natural  history.  God  opens 
the  images  of  nature,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  before  the  eyes  of 
his  creature,  Man — and  teaches  him  all  that  is  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  foaming  cataract,  the  glassy  lake,  and  the  floating 
mist. 

The  common  modem  novel,  in  which  there  is  no  imagination, 
but  a  raisetable  struggle  to  excite  and  gratify  mere  curiosity, 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  wholly  forbidden  to  children 
Novel-reading  of  this  sort  is  especially  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  morals,  especially  to 
the  latter,  because  it  excites  mere  feelings  without  at  the  same 
time  ministering  an  impulse  to  action.  Women  are  good  novel- 
ists, but  indifferent  poets ;  and  this  because  they  rarely  or 
never  thoroughly  distinguish  between  fact  and  Gcrion.  In  the 
jumble  of  the  two  lies  the  secret  of  the  modem  novel,  which  is 
the  medium  aliquid  between  them,  having  just  so  much  of  fic- 
tion as  to  obscure  the  fiict,  and  so  much  of  fact  as  to  render  the 
fiction  insipid.  The  perusal  of  a  fashionable  lady's  novel,  is  to 
me  very  much  like  looking  at  the  scenery  and  decorations  of  a 
theatre  by  broad  daylight.  The  source  of  the  common  fondness 
for  novels  of  this  sort  rests  in  that  dislike  of  vacancy,  and  that 
love  of  sloth,  which  are  inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  they  afibrd. 
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ezoitement  vrithont  prodQcmg  reaction.  Byieadion  I  meail  mn 
activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  BhoffsitBeJf  in  codbo- 
quent  renipning  and  obeervatioii,  and  originates  action  and  con- 
duct according  to  a  principle.  Thus,  the  act  of  thinking  preteatB 
two  rides  for  contemplation — that  of  external  cftiuality,  in  which 
the  train  of  thought  may  he  conridered  as  the  result  of  outward 
impreaaionB,  of  accidental  combiuatioog,  of  fancy,  or  the  aaocia- 
tiona  of  the  memory — and  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  internal 
causality,  or  of  the  energy  of  the  will  on  the  mind  itself.  Thought, 
therefore,  might  thus  be  regarded  as  pamive  or  active  ;  and  the 
same  facoltiea  may  in  a  popular  sense  he  ezpreeaed  as  percepldoa 
-  or  oteervation,  fancy  or  imagination,  memory  or  recollection. 


lECTHRE  III 


It  is  a  general,  but,  ae  it  appears  to  me,  a  mistaken  opinion, 
that  in  our  ordinary  dreams  we  judge  the  object*  to  be  real.  I 
flay  our  ordinary  dreams ; — ^becatue  as  to  the  night-mair  the  opin- 
ion is  1«  a  considerable  extent  just.  But  the  night-mair  is  not  a 
mere  dream,  but  takes  place  when  the  waking  state  of  the  brain 
is  recommencing,  and  most  often'  during  a  rapid  alternation,  a 
twinkling,  as  it  were,  of  sleeping  and  waking ; — while  either 
irtKu  pressure  on,  or  Irom  some  derangement  in,  the  stomach  or 
other  digestive  organs  acting  on  the  external  skin  (-which  is  still 
in  sympathy  with  the  stomach  and  bowels),  and  benumbing  it, 
the  sensations  sent  up  to  the  brain  by  double  touch  (that  is,  when 
my  own  hand  touches  my  side  or  breast),  are  so  faint  as  to  be 
merely  equivalent  to  the  sensation  given  by  single  touch,  as  when 
another  person's  hand  touches  me.  The  mind,  therefore,  which 
at  all  times,  with  and  without  our  distinct  consciousness,  seeks 
for,  and  assumes,  some  outward  cause  for  every  imprearion 
from  without,  and  which  in  sleep,  by  aid  of  the  imaginative  fto- 
ulty,  coaverls  its  judgiflent  respecting  the  cause  into  a  personal 
image  as  being  the  cause — the  mind,  I  say,  in  this  case,  deceived 
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by  put  oxperienee,  attiibutea  Hm  puofiil  Mnution  receiTed  te  « 
oorreiponding  a^nt — aa  BBSassin,  for  init&ace,  stabbing  at  the 
aide,  or  a  gobliii  eitting  on  the  bieaet.  Add  too  that  the  ud< 
pFesBJonB  of  the  bed,  jsurtaitis,  room,  Seo.,  received  by  the  eyet  in 
the  half- moment!  of  theii  op«iii)g,  blend  ivith,  and  give  vind- 
nen  and  appropriate  dittanee  to,  the  dream  image  which  ntunu 
when  they  close  again ;  and  thus  we  unite  the  aotual  perceptioiu, 
or  their  immediate  leliques,  with  the  phantomi  of  the  inward 
sense  ;  and  in  this  manner  so  confovmd  the  halfrwaking,  half- 
sleeping,  leasoning  power,  that  we  aotually  do  pass  a  poaitim 
judgment  mi  the  reality  of  what  we  see  and  hear,  {hough  often 
aecompamed  1^  doubt  and  self-questioning,  which,  as  1  luve  ■ 
myself  experienced,  will  at  all  times  become  strong  enough,  even 
before  we  awake,  to  convince  us  that  it  is  what  it  is — namely, 
the  night-mair. 

In  ordinary  dreams  we  do  not  judge  the  objects  to  be  real ; — 
we  simply  do  not  determine  that  they  are  unreal.  The  sensa- 
tions which  they  seem  to  produce,  are  in  truth  the  causes  and 
ocoBsions  of  the  images  ;  of  which  there  are  two  obvious  prooJii : 
first,  that  in  dreams  the  strangest  and  most  sudden  metamor- 
phoses do  not  create  any  sensation  of  surprise  :  and  the  second, 
that  as  to  the  most  dreaditil  images,  which  during  the  dneam 
were  accompanied  with  agonies  of  terror,  we  merely  awake,  or 
turn  round  on  the  other  side,  and  off  fly  boih  image  and  agcny, 
whioh  would  be  impossible  if  the  sensations  were  produced  by  the 
images.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  absolute  demonstra- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  ghosts  «nd  apparitions — euch  I  mean 
of  the  tribe  as  were  not  pure  inventions.  Fifty  years  ago  {and  to 
this  day  in  the  ruder  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  almost 
every  kitchen  and  in  too  many  parlors  it  is  nearly  the  same)  you 
might  meet  persons  who  would  assure  you  in  the  most  Bolenm 
msjmer,  so  that  you  could  not  doubt  their  veracity  at  least,  that 
they  had  seen  an  apparition  of  such  and  such  a  person, — in  many 
cases,  that  the  apparition  had  spoken  to  them  ;  and  they  would 
describe  themselves  as  having  been  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The; 
would  tell  you  the  story  in  perfect  health.  Now  take  the  other 
class  of  facts,  in  which  real  ghosts  have  appeared ; — I  mean, 
where  figures  have  been  dressed  up  for  the  purpose  of  passing  ibr 
apparitions  : — in  every  instance  I  have  kftown  or  heard  of  (and  I 
luve  oolleeted  very  many)  the  consequence  has  been  either  sudden 
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death,  or  fits,  or  idiocy,  or  mania,  or  a  brain  fever.  Whenoe 
comeB  the  difierence  ?  evidently  from  this, — that  in  the  one  cas« 
thevholeof  the  nervoua  eysteni  has  been  by  alight  internal  caueea 
gradually  and  all  together  brought  into  a  certain  state,  the  Kas»r 
tion.  of  which  is  extravagantly  exaggerated  during  sleep,  and  of 
which  the  imageB  are  the  mere  efiecta  »nd  exponents,  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  weather-cock  are  of  the  wind ; — while  in  the  other 
case,  the  imago  rushing  through  the  senses  upon  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, wholly  unprepared,  actually  causes  the  sensation,  which  is 
sometimes  powerful  enough  to  produce  a  total  check,  and  almost 
always  a  lesion  or  inflammation.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the 
difference  in  shock  when  we  have  leaped  down  half-ailozen  steps 
intentionally,  and  that  of  having  missed  a  single  stair.  How 
comparatively  severe  the  latter  is  !  The  fact  really  is,  as  to  ap- 
paritions, that  the  terror  produces  the  image  instead  of  the  con- 
trary ;  for  in  omnem  actum  perceptionis  in/luit  imaginatio,  ac 
says  Wolfe. 

0,  strange  is  the  self-power  of  the  imagination — when  painful 
sensations  have  made  it  their  interpreter,  or  returning  gladsome- 
neai  or  convalescence  has  made  its  chilled  and  evanished  figures 
and  landscape  bud,  blossom,  and  live  in  scarlet,  green,  and  snowy 
white  (liJce  the  liFe-Bcreen  inscribed  with  the  nitrate  and  muriate 
of  cobalt) — strange  is  the  power  to  represent  the  events  and  cir> 
cumstances,  even  to  the  anguish  «^the  triumph  of  the  ^uosi-cre- 
dent  soul,  'While  the  necessary  conditions,  the  only  possible  causes 
of  such  contingencies,  are  known  to  be  in  fact  quite  hopeless  ; — 
yea,  when  the  pure  mind  would  recoil  from  the  eve-lengthened 
shadow  of  an  approaching  hope,  as  from  a  crime  : — and  yet  the 
eff^t  shall  have  place,  and  substance,  and  living  energy,  and,  on 
a  blue  islet  of  ether,  in  a  whole  sky  of  blackest  cloudage,  shiue 
like  a  firstling  of  creation  ! 

To  return,  however,  to  apparitions,  and  by  way  of  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  nature  and  value  of  even  contemporary  testi- 
mony upon  such  subjects,  I  will  present  you  with  a  passage, 
literally  translated  by  my  iriend,  Mr.  Southey,  from  the  well- 
known  work  of  Bemal  Dias,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  in 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  : 

Eere  it  is  tliat  Oomara  says,  tliat  Froociaco  <3s  Maria  rode  forward  tax  a 
dappled  gray  borse,  before  Oortes  and  ttie  oavalry  came  up,  and  that  Qm 
apostl*  St  Isgo,  or  St  Feter,  wm  there.    I  must  aay  that  all  our  work! 
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and  Ti<^ori«  are  by  the  hand  of  our  Jjord  Jesus  CbrUt,  and  that  in  tliu 
battle  there  irere  for  each  of  ub  bo  aamy  Indians,  that  thej  could  have 
«OTered  us  with  liuidfiils  of  earth,  if  it  had  not  been  tbat  the  great  mercy 
of  Qod  helped  us  in  every  thing.  And  it  msj  be  that  he  of  whom  Gomara 
speaks,  whs  the  g-larious  Santiago  or  San  Pedro,  and  I  M  a  unner,  was  not 
worthy  ta  Bee  him;  bat  he  whom  I  saw  there  Bod  knew,  was  BVaneisoa  de 
Uorla  on  a,  •hestnnt  horse,  who  came  up  with  Cortes.  And  it  seems  ta  me 
that  now  while  I  am  writing  this,  (be  whole  war  is  represented  before  these 
sinful  eyes,  Just  in  the  moDner  as  we  then  went  through  it.  And  thoagb 
I,  OS  an  unworthy  sinucr,  might  not  deserve  to  sec  either  of  these  glorious 
npofltles,  there  were  in  oar  company  above  four  hundredsoldlers  and  Cortes, 
and  many  other  knights ;  and  it  wonld  have  been  talked  of  and  testified, 
and  they  would  bave  made  a  church  when  they  peopled  the  town,  whieh 
would  have  been  nailed  Santiago  de  la  Yittoria,  or  San  Pedro  de  la  Vittoria, 
as  it  is  now  called,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Vittorls.  And  if  it  was,  as  Qomara 
■ays,  bad  Chriatiaiu  must  we  have  been  when  our  I^rd  Qod  seut  us  his 
holy  apostles,  not  to  acknowledge  his  great  mercy,  and  venerate  hii'  church 
daily.  And  would  to  God,  it  had  been,  as  the  Chronicler  says  1 — but  till  I 
read  his  Chronicle,  I  aava  btaid  soob  a  thing  from  any  of  the  ooaqiierm 
who  were  there. 

Nov,  what  if  tbe  odd  accident  of  euch  a  man  as  Beraal  Dias' 
vnitiiig  a  histoiy  bad  not  taken  place  !  Gomara'a  acoqunt,  the 
account  of  a  contempoiary,  vhicfa  yet  must  have  heen  read  by 
scores  who  were  present,  would  bave  reniained  imoontradicted. 
I  remember  the  story  of  a.  man,  whom  the  devil  met  and  taljt^ 
with,  but  left  at  a  particular  lane  ; — the  man  followed  him  with 
his  eyes,  and  when  the  devil  got  to  tbe  turning  or  bend  of-  tbe 
lane,  he  vaiiished  !  The  devil  was  upon  thia  occasioa  dieat  in  a 
blue  coat,  plush  waistcoat,  leather  breeches  and  boots,  and  talked 
and  looked  just  hke  a  common  man,  except  as  to  a  particular 
lock  of  hair  which  he  had.  "  And  how  do  you  know  then  that 
it  was  the  devil?"  "How  do  I  know,"  replied  the  fellow, — 
"  why,  if  it  bad  not  been  the  devil,  being  drest  as  he  was,  and 
looking  as  he  did,  why  should  I .  have  been  sore  stricken  with 
fright  when  I  first  saw  him?  and  why  should  I  be  in  such  a, 
tremble  all  tbe  while  be  talked  ?  And,  moieovei,  he  had  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  a  kind  of  a  look,  and  when  I  groaned  sjid  said, 
upon  every  question  he  asked  me.  Lord  4iave  mercy  upon  mo  I 
or,  Christ  have  mercy  upon  me !  it  was  plain  enough  that  ha  ' 
did  not  like  it,  and  bo  he  left  me  !" — The  man  was  quite  sober 
whan  be  related  this  story  ;  but  as  it  happened  to  him  on  his  re- 
turn from  market,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  then  muddled.      Aj 
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for  myeeir,  I  wu  actiuJIy  seen  in  Newgate  in  the  winter  of 
1798  ; — the  person  who  saw  me  there,  said  he  aeked  my  name 
of  Mr.  A.  B.  a  known  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  told  him  that  it 

wu  young  Coleridge,  wlio  had  married  the  eldest  Muw . 

"  Willyoago  tolfewgate,  Sir?"  eaidmyfriend;  "foilsssuieyoti 
that  Ur.  C.  ii  now  in  Germany."  "  Very  willingly,"  replied  the 
other,  and  away  th^  went  to  Newgate,  and  sent  for  A.  B. 
"  Coleridge,"  cried  he,  "  in  Newgate  !  God  fbibid !"  I  said,  "  young 

Col who  married  the  eldest  Miss ."     The  names  'were 

something  sinular.  And  yet  this  pereon  had  himself  really  seen 
me  at  one  of  my  lectures. 

I  romembeT,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  inhaling  the  nitrous  oxide 
at  the  Royal  loatitution,  about  five  minutes  afterwords,  a  gentle- 
man came  iiom  the  other  side  of  the  theatre  and  said  to  me, — 
"Was  it  not  ravishingly  delightful.  Sir?" — "It  was  highly 
pleasurabls,  no  doubt." — "  Was  it  not  very  like  sweet  music  V — 
"  I  can  not  say  I  peroeived  any  analogy  to  it."-—"  Did  yon  not 
Bay  it  wu  very  like  Mn.  Billington  singing  by  your  ear  V — "  No, 
Sir,  I  said  ibM  while  I  was  breathing  the  gas,  there  was  a  sing- 
ing in  my  eua." 

To  retuin,  however,  to  dreams,  1  not  only  believe,  for  the  rear 
suui  (pveoi  but  have  more  than,  once  actually  experienced  that 
tbe  most  feaifhl  ibims,  v4ten  produced  Hiii:4>ly  by  association,  in- 
fltea4  of  causing  feiur.  operate  no  other  efiect  than  the  same  would 
do  if  they  had  passed  through,  my  mind  as  thoughts,  while  I  was 
«smposing  a  faery  tale  ;  the  whole  depending  on  the  wise  and 
gracioiis  law  ioAur  nature,  that  the  actual  bodily  sensations,  called 
forth  according  to  the  law  of  association  by  thoughts  and  imagei 
of  the  mind,  never  greatly  transcend  the  limits  of  pleasurable 
feeling  in  a  tolerably  healthy  frame,  unless  wh«i  an  act  of  the 
judgment  supervenes  and  interprets  them  as  purporting  instant 
danger  to  ourselves.  , 

*  There  have  been  very  strange  and  incredible  stories  told  of 
and  by  the  alchemists.  Perhaps  in  some  of  tbem  there  may  have 
been  a  specific  form  of  mania,  originating  in  the  constant  inten- 
non  of  the  mind  on  an  imaginary  end,  associated  with  an  im- 
mense variety  of  means,  Ekil  of  them  substances  not  familiar  to 
men  in  general,  and  in  forma  strange  and  unlike  to  those  of  oidi- 
narynature.  Sometimes,  it  seems  as  if  the  alch»niits  wnte  Uks 
•  From  Hr.  Greea's  not& 
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the  Py^Rgore&nB  on  nrasic,  imagimiig  a.  meUpfayidcal  and  ia 
audible  music  as  the  buds  of  the  audiUe.  It  is  clear  that  by 
sulphur  they  meant  the  solu  rays  at  light,  and  by  meieury  the 
principle  of  pondembility,  so  that  dieii  theory  was  the  same  with 
that  of  the  HeracLtic  physics,  on  the  modem  Geaaan  Niatur- 
philoiophie,  which  dednces  all  tilings  from  light  and  giavitatioB, 
each  being-  bipolar ;  gn-vitation  =  noith  and  south,  or  attraotioii 
and  lepulnon  ;  light  ^  east  and  west,  or  contraction  and  dilation ; 
and  gold  being  the  tetrad,  or  interpenetration.of  both,  as  water 
was  the  dyad  of  light,  and  iron  the  dyad  of  gravitation. 

It  is,  probably,  unjust  to  accuse  the  alchemists  generally  ci 
dabbling  with  att«npts  at  magic  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  The  supposed  exercise  of  magical  power  always  inrolved 
some  moral  guilt,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  in  stealing  a  pieoe  o£ 
meat  to  lay  on  watts,  touching  humors  with  the  hand  of  an  exe- 
cuted person,  leo.  Rites  of  this  sort  and  otiier  practtcee  of  sor- 
cery have  always  been  r^^atded  with  trembling  ahhomnce  by  all 
nations,  even  the  most  ignorant,  as  by  the  Afrioans,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  people,  and  othera.  The  alohemtsts  von,  no  doubt,  of^ 
considered  as  dealers  in  art  magic,  and  many  of  them  were  not 
unwilling  that  such  a  belief  should  be  prevalent ;  and  the  more 
earneBt  among  them  evidently  looked  at  their  assooiation  of  sub- 
stanoes,  fum^tions,  and  other  chemical  operations  as  merely  cer- 
emonial, and  seem,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  deeper  meaning,  that 
of  evoking  a  latent  power.  It  would  be  profitable  to  moke  a 
collection  of  all  the  eas^  of  cures  by  magical  ohMms  and  incan- 
tations ;  much  useful  intbimation  might,  probably,  be  derived 
from  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  oheerved  that  sneh  rites  are  the  form  in 
which  medical  knowledge  would  be  pie«erved  amongst  a  barba- 
rous and  ignorant  people. 

Note.*    June,  1627. 

The  apocryphal  book  of  ToHt  consists  of  a  .very  ^mple,  but 
beautiful  and  interesting,  family-memoir,  into  -which  some  later 
Jewish  poet  or  fabulist  of  Alexandria  wove  the  ridiculous  and 
frigid  machinery,  borrowed  from  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
Greeks  (though,  probably,  of  Egyptian  origin),  and  accommoda- 
ted, olumsily  enough,  to  the  purer  monotheism  of  the  Mowio  law. 
*  Written  io  a  oopy  of  Hr.  HilUtona^i  Hodad.— .Bi 
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TIm  lUpe  of  the  Loek  is  Euiother  instuice  of  a  ein^e  tale  thin 
eaitxged  at  a.  lst«r  period,  though  ia  this  cue  hythe  same  author, 
and  with  a  very  difierent  lesnlt.  -  Now  unlew  VS.T.  Hillhouse  ii 
BomaniRt  enough  to  receive  thia  aimeiy-tale  garnish  of  a  domestic 
incideot  as  gi&ve .  history  and  holy  writ  (for  which,  even.&oria 
learned  Koman  Catholics,  he  wonld  gala  more  credit  as  a  Teiy 
obedient  child  of  the  Chuich  than  as  a  biblical  critic),  he  will 
find  it  DO  easy  matter  to  support  this  a^ertion  of  his  by  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  here  leferred  to,  consistently  with  any  sane  in- 
terpretatton  of  their  import  and  pnipose. 

I.  The  Fallen  Spirits. 

This  is  the  mythological  form,  or,  if  yftu  will,  the  symbolical 
representation,  of  a  profound  idea  necessary  as  the  pra-suppo^ 
ft(7»  of  the  Christian  scheme,  or  a  postulate  of  reason,  indispen- 
sable, if  we  would  render  the  existence  of  a  world  (^fioitea  ocm- 
patible  with  the  assumption  of  a  super-mundane  God,  not  ose 
with  the  world.  In  short,  this  idea  is  the  condition  under  which 
alone  the  reason  of  man  can  retain  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  and 
absolute  Being,  and  yet  keep  clear  of  pantheism  as  exhibited  by 
Benedict  Spinosa. 

II.  The  Egyptian  Magicians. 

This  whole  narrative  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  old  diplomatio 
lingua-arcarut,  or  state-symbolique — in  which  the  prediction  of 
events  is  eiprossed  as  the  immediate  causing  of  them.  Thus  the 
prophet  is  fiaid  to  destroy  the  city,  the  destruction  of  which  he 
predicts.  The  word  which  out  version  renders  by  "  erKhant 
ments"  signifies  "  flames  or  buminga,"  by  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  Egyptians  were  able  to  deceive  the  spectators,  and  sub- 
atitute  serpents  for  staves.     See  Paikhurst  in  voce. 

And  with  regard  to  the  posaeBsions  in  the  Gospels,  bear  iu 
mind  first  of  all,  that  spirits  are  not  necessarily  souls  or  Ts  (ich- 
keilen  or  sdf-amsciousnesses),  and  that  the  most  ludicrous  absu^ 
dities  would  follow  front  taking  them  ns  such  in  the  Gospel  in- 
stances ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Evangelist,  who  has  recorded  the 
most  of  these  incidents,  himself  speaks  of  one  of  these  possessed 
persons  as  a  lunatic: — {aelrin6.X,tiat — ^Ctjl^sv  dn'  oOroO  ti  Jo*- 
lilKor.  Matt.  xvii.  15,  18)  while  St.  John  names  them  not  at  all, 
but  seems  to  include  them  under  the  description  of  diseased  or 
deranged  petcons.  That  madness  may  result  fcam  spiritual 
causes,  and  not  only  or  principally  from  physical  ailments,  uaj 
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reBdilf  be  admittod.  Ib  not  oui  will  iteelf  a  epiritaaJ  power  ? 
Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  tlie  man  ?  The  mind  of  a  ratioa&l  and  le- 
aponaible  being  (that  is,  of  a,free-agent)  is  a  Bpirit,  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  spirits  are  minds.  "WIid  shall  dare  deteimine 
what  spirilual  influences  may  not  arise  out  of  the  collective  evil 
wills  of  wicked  men  1  Even  the  bestial  life,  sinless  in  ■t'''""'' 
and  their  nature,  may-when  awakened  in  the  man,  and  l^  his 
own  act  admitted  into  his  will,  become  a  spuitnal  iafluence. 
He  receives  a  aature  into  his  will,  which  by  this  very  act  be- 
comes a  corrupt  will ;  and  vice  versa,  this  will  becomes  his  aa< 
ture,  and  thus  a.  corrupt  nature.  This  may  be  conceded;  and 
this  is  all  that  the  recorded  words  of  our  Saviour  abecJutely  re- 
quire in  order  to  rec^ve  an  appropriate  sense  ;  hut  this  la  alto- 
gether different  liom  making  spirits  to  be  devils,  and  devils  self- 
is  individuab. 


Notes*  March,  1824. 
A  CIu'istiau'B  conflict!  aod  omqiieBts,  p.  159.  By  the  devil  we  are  to  undu^ 
stand  tli^  apostate  spirit  which  fell  from  Ood,  and  is  alwaja  deaigiUDg  to 
bale  down  othera  from  God  aleo.  The  Old  Dragon  (meotloned  in  the  Reve- 
lation) witii  hii  tail  drew  dova  tlia  third  port  of  the  itara  at  heaven,  and 
cast  them  to  the  earth. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  so  enlightened  and  able 
a  divine  as  Smith,'  had  not  philosophically  and  scripturally  enu- 
cleated this  so  diiEcult,  yet  important  question, — respecting  tie 
personal  existence  of  the  evil  principle  ;  that  is,  whether  as  ti 
Ostov  of  paganism  is  6  flei;  in  Christianity,  so  the  li  noi-ij^r  is  to 
he  6  Jiof'^pif,— and  whether  this  is  an  express  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  not  merely  a  Jewish  dogma  left  undisturbed  to  fade  away 
under  the  increasing  light  of  the  Gogpel,  instead  of  assuming  the 
farmer,  and  confirming  the  position  by  a  verse  from  a  poetic  tissue 
of  visual  syrabols, — a  verse  alien  from  the  subject,  and  by  which 
the  Apocalypt  enigmatized  the  Neionian  persecutions  and  the 
apostasy  through  fear  occasioned  by  it  in  a  large  number  of  con- 


Ih  p,  163.    Wlt^i  we  aay,  Uie  devil  ie  cootbuBlIy  bus;  with  us,  I  mean 
not  only  some  apoetate  spirit  sa  one  parUimlar  being,  but  that  spirit  of 
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apoatuj'  vMch  is  lodged  in  all  mea's  naturee ;  aod  this  mitj  Beem  partica- 
larly  to  be  umed  at  ia  this  place,  if  ve  obeerve  the  context : — as  the  *crtp- 
ture  speaks  of  Christ  not  onlj  as  a  particular  person,  but  as  a  diTiiw  prin- 
ciple in  holj  souls. 

Indeed  the  devil  is  not  only  the  name  of  one  particular  Oiiag,  but  a  Dk- 

Hay  I  not  Tenture  to  suspect  that  this  was  Smith's  own  belief 
and  judgToent  ?  and  that  his  coaveiBion.  of  the  Satan,  that  is, 
drcuiior,  or  minister  of  police  (what  out  Sterne  calls  the  accus- 
ing angel)  in  the  prologue  to  Job  into  tbe  devit  was  a  mere  con- 
descension to  the  prevailing  prejudice  ?  Here,  however,  he 
speaks  like  himself,  and  like  a  true  religious  pbilosopbcr,  who 
felt  that  the  personality  of  evil  spirits  is  a  trilling  qnestiaa,  com- 
pafed  with  tbe  personality  of  the  evil  principle.  This  is  indeed 
most  momentous. 

Note  ok  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of  Henrt  Earl  of  Mobland. 
20th  June.  1827. 

The  defect  of  this  and  all  similar,  theories  that  I  am  acquaint- 
ed vith,  or  rather,  let  me  Bay,  the  desideratum,  is  the  neglect  of 
a  previous  definition  of  the  tenn  "  body."  What  do  you  mean 
by  it  ?  The  immediate  grounds  of  a  man's  size,  visibility,  tangi- 
bility, kc.  ? — But  these  are  in  &  continual  &nx  even  as  a  column 
of  smoke.  Tbe  material  particles  of  caibon,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  lime,  phosphoros,  sulphur,  soda,  iron,  that  constitute 
the  ponderable  organism  in  May,  1627,  at  the  moment  of  Follio's 
death  in  his  70th  year,  have  no  better  claim  to  be  called  hia 
'"  body"  than  tbe  numerical  particles  of  the  same  names  that 
constituted  the  ponderable  mass  in  May,  1787,  in  Follio's  prime 
of  manhood  in  his  30tb  year  ; — tbe  latter  no  less  than  the  former 
go  into  the  grave,  that  is,  sufier  dissolution,  the  one  in  a  series, 
the  other  rimultaneously.  The  result  to  the  particles  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both,  and  of  both  therefore  we  must  say  with  holy 
Paul — "  Thou  fool.'  that  which  thou  sou>est,  thou  soksU  rwt 
that  body  that  shall  be,"  kc.  Neither  this  nor  that  is  the  body 
that  abideth.  Abideth,  I  say  ;  for  that  which  riseth  again  mutt 
have  remained,  though  perhaps  in  an  inert  state. — It  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth  ; — that  is,  it  is  not  dissolved  any  more  than  the  ex- 
terior or  phenomenal  otgaoiam  appears  to  us  dissohed  when  it 
lieth  in  apparent  inactivity  during  oar  sleep. 
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Sound  reBBoning  this,  to  the  best  of  mf  judgment,  u  &i  u  h 
goes  But  how  aie  we  to  explain  the  reaction  of  this  fluxion&I 
body  on  the  animal  ?  In  each  moment  the  pattielee  by  the  in- 
forming  force  of  the  liTing  principle  constitute  an  organ  not  only 
of  motion  and  sense,  but  of  aonHciouEneas.  The  organ  plays  on 
the  organist.  How  is  this  conceivable  ?  The  solution  lequiiei  a 
riegith,  Btillnesa,  and  subtlety  of  spirit  not  only  for  its  discovery, 
but  even  for  the  understanding  of  it  when  discovered,  and  in 
the  most  appropriate  woids  enunciated.  I  can  merely  give  a 
hint.  The  particles  themselves  must  have  an  interior  and  grav- 
itate being,  and  the  multeity  most  be  a  removable  oi  at  least 
suspensible  accident. 


LECTURE    XIII.* 

ON    POEST    OE    ART.    (S) 


I  Uak  c(»iunnuicates  by  articulation  of  sounds,  and  paramonntl; 
'  by  the  memory  in  the  ear  ;  nature,  by  the  impresiioa  of  bounds 
'  and  BurfaoeB  on  the  eye,  and  through  the  eye  it  gives  significance 
and  appropriation,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  memory,  or  the  ca 
pability  of  being  remembered,  to  sounds,  smells,  &c.  If  aw  Art, 
used  oollectively  ibr  painting,  scnlptuie,  acchiteoture,  and  music, 
'  is  the  mediatreBfi  between,  and  reconciler  of,  miture  and  man. 
{mm)  It  is,  therefore,  the  power  of  humanizing  nature,  of  in- 
fusing the  thoughts  and  passions  of  man  into  every  thing  which 
is  the  object  of  his  contemplation  ;  color,  form,  motion,  and  sound 
are  the  elements  which  it  combines,  and  ,it  stamps  them  into 
unity  in  the  mould  of  a.  moral  idea. 

The  primary  art  ia  writing  ; — primary,  if  we  regaid  the  pur- 
poses abstracted  from  the  difierent  modes  of  realizing  it,  those 
steps  of  progresBton  o£  which  the  instances  are  still  visible  in  the 
lower  degrees  of  civilization.  First,  there  is  mere  gesticulation  ; 
then  rosaries  or  loampun;  then  picture-language  ;  then  hiero- 

*  Fsr  the  Ifotea  to  Uiis  Lecture,  <!ontaimDg  references  to  Schelling'B  ora- 
tion OD  the  Forming  or  Tm»ging  Arts,  with  extraots  frcan  tike  oaine,  wa  tlie 
end  of  tiie  volume. 
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glyphios,  and  finally  alphabetic  letters.  Theie  all  ooosiat  of  a 
tratiBlation  of  man  into  nature,  of  a  nitMtitutioii  of  the  visible 
for  tEe  audible,  -  -    - 

The  Mvcalted  miuie  of  savagQ  tabes  ae  little  deserves  the 
name  of  art  for  the  understanding  as  the  ear  warrants  it  for  mu- 
sic. Its  lowest  state  is  a  mere  exproasioa  of  passion  by  sounds 
which  the  passion  itself  neoeasitates ; — the  highest  amounts  to 
no  mors  thaa  a  voluntary  Tepioduotioa  of  these  sounds  in  the 
absence  of  the  occasiooiug'  causes,  so  as  to  gire  the  pleasure  of 
contrast, — for  example,  by  the  various  outcries  of  battle  in  the 
song  of  security  and  triumph.  Poetry  also  is  purely  human  ;  for 
■U  its  materials  are  from  the  mind,  and  all  its  products  are  for 
the  mind.  But  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  fmner  state,  in  which 
by  escitemeut  of  the  BKociative  power  passion  itself-  imitates  or- 
der, a)id  the  order  resulting  produees  a  pleaaurabla  passion,  and 
thus  it  elevates  the  mind  by  making  its  faalings  the  olgeot  rf  its 
reflectitn.  So  likewise,  whilst  it  recalls  the  sights  and  sounds 
thnt  had  accompanied  the  oecasionB  of  the  original  psjiaions,  poe- 
try  impi'cgnates  them  with  an  interest  not  their  own  by  m^ms 
.  of  the  pasBJoi^K,  and  yet  tempers  the  passion  by  the  ealming 
pover  which  all  distinct  images  exert  oa  the  human  soul.  In 
this  way  poetry  is  the  preparation  for  art,  inasmuch  u  it  avails 
itself  of  the  fonns  of  nature  to  recall,  to  express,  and  to  modify 
the  thoi^hts  and  feelings  of  the  mind.  Still,  however,  poetry 
can  only  act  through  the  intervention  of  artioulate  speech,  which 
is  so  peculiarly  human,  that  in  all  languages  it  constitutes  the 
ordinary  phrase  by  which  man  and  nature  are  contra-distinguiBhed. 
It  is  the  origioal  force  of  the  word  'brute  ;'  and  even  'mute'  and 
'  dumb'  do  not  convey  the  absence  of  sound,  but  the  abaenoe  of 
aitieolated  sounds. 

As  soon  as  the  humui  mind  is  intelligibly  addressed  by  an  ' 
outward  image  exclusively  of  artacnlate  speechi  so  soon  does  art 
commence.  But  please  to  observe  that  I  have  laid  particular 
Btrem  on  the  words  'human  mind,'  oManing  to  exclude  thereby 
all  results  common  to  man  and  all  other  aeotieat  creatures,  and 
consequently  confining  myself  to  the  e&ct  produced  by  the  con- 
gruity  of  the  animal  impteMion  with  the  reflective  powers  of  the 
mind  ;  so  that  not  the  tlung  presented,  but  that  which  is  rq;iie>  | 
seated  by  the  thing"shall  be  the  aouroe  of  the  pleasure.  In  this 
■ensa'natoie  itself  is  to  a  rcdigious  observer  the  art  of  God  ;  and  j 
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for  the  MUse  cause  art  itself  might  be  defiaed  u  of  a  middle 

quality  between,  a  thonght  and  &  thing,  cr,  as  I  said  befoie,  the 

m  and  reconciliation,  of  that  which  ia  nature  with  that  which 

I  ia  exclusively  human.     It  ia  the  figured  language  of  thought,  and 

I  ia  diatinguiahed  from  nature  by  the  unity  of  all  the  parts  in  one 

tiioaght  or  id«a.     Hence  nature  itself  would.give  us  the  impres- 

of  a  work  of  art  if  we  could  see  the  thought  which  ia  pres- 

[  ent  at -once  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part ;  and  a  work  of  art 

I  will  be  just  in  proportion  as  it  adequately  conveys  the  thought, 

and  lich  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  parts  which  it  holds  in 

imity. 

If,  therefore,  the  term  'mute'  be  taken  aa  opposed  not  to  sonnd 
but  to  articulate  Bpeeoh,  the  old  definition  of  painting  will  in  bet 
be  the  true  and  best  definition  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  general,  that 
is,  muta  poesis,  mute  poeey,  and  so  of  coarse  poesy,  (nn)  And, 
aa  all  languages  perfect  themselves  by  a  gradual  process  of  desy- 
nonymizing  words  originally  equivalent,  I  have  cberiEhed  the 
wish  to  use  the  word  '  poesy'  as  the  generic  or  common  term, 
and  to  distinguish  that  apeeiea  of  poetry  which  is  not  ntutapoesit 
by  ita  luual  name  '  poetry  ;'  while  of  all  the  other  species  which 
coUeetively  fonu  the  Fine  Art«,  there  would  remain  this  as  the 
eommoa  definition, — that  they  all,  like  poetry,  are  to  express  in- 
tellectual purpoaaa,  thoughts,  conceptiona,  and  sentiments  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  human  mind,  not,  however,  aa  poetry 
does,  by  meana  of  articulate  speech,  but  as  nature  or  the  divine 
art  does,  by  form,  color,  magnitude,  proportion,  or  by  sound,  that 
ia,  silently  or  musically,  {oo) 

Well !  it  may  be  Baid — but  who  has  ever  thought  otherwise  ! 
We  aU  kpow  that  art  is  the  imitatreaa  ol  nature.     And,  doubt- 
\  less,  the  truths  which  I  hope  to  convey,  would  be  barren  tniiams, 
,  if  all  meu  meant  the  same  by  the  words  '  imitate'  and  '  nature.' 
(pp)     But  it  would  be  flattering  mankind  at  large,  to  presume 
that  such  is  the  fact.     First,  to  imitate.     The  impression  on  the 
I  wax  ia  not  an  imitation,  but  a  copy,  of  the  aeal ;  the  seal  itaelf 
'  ia  an  imitation.     But,  further,  in  order  to  form  a  philoAophio 
conception,  we  must  seek  for  the  kind,  as  the  heat  in  ice,  invisi- 
ble li^t,  ica.,  whilst,  for  practical  purposes,  we  must  have  ref- 
erence to  the  degree.     It  ia  sufficient  that  philosophically  we  un- 
derstand that  in  all  imitation  two  elements  muat  oo-exist,  and 
not  only  co-exiBt,  but  must  be  perceived  aa  co-existing.     These 
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two  constitiMiit  elements  are  likeness  snd  unlikenoBs,  or  samenesa   , 
and  difierenoe,  and  in  all  genuine  creations  of  art  there  must  be 
a  union  of  these  disparates.     The  artist  may  take  his  point  of 
Tiew  where  he  pleases,  provided  that  the  deaited  effect  be  per-  ■ 
ceptibly  produced, —that  there  be  likeness  in  the  difference,  dif-  ' 
ferencA  in  the  likeness,  and  a  reconcilement  of  baiii  in  one.     If  ,  . 
there  be  likeness  to  nature  withottt  any  check  of  difierence,  the  ' 
result  is  disgusting,  and  the  more  complete  the  delntaoo,  the 
more  loathsome  the  effect,  (yj)     Why  are  such  simulations  of 
nature,  as  wax-worit  figures  of  men  sjid  women,  so  disagreeable  ? 
Because,  not  finding  the  motion  and  the  life  which  we  expected, 
we  are  shocked  as  by  a  falsehood,  every  circumstance  of  detail, 
which  before  induoed  ns  to  be  interested,  making  the  distance 
from  tmth  more  palpable.     Ton  set  out  with  a  supposed  reality,  . 
and  are  disappointed  and  disgusted  witli  the  deception  ;  whilst, 
in  respect  to  a  work  of  genuine  imitation,  you  begin  with  an  ac- 
knowledged total  difference,  and  then  every  touch  of  nature  gives  ; 
you  the  pleasure  of  an  approximation  to  truth.     The  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  all  this  is  undoubtedly  the  horror  of  falsehood 
and  the  love  of  truth  inherent  in  the  human  breast.    The  Greek 
tragic  dance  rested  on  these  principles,  and  I  can  deeply  sympa- 
thize in  imagination  witii  the  G-rceks  in  this  favorite  part  of  their 
theatrical  exhibitions,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  pleasure  I  felt  in 
beholding  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  most  exqui- 
sitely danced  in  Italy  to  the  music  of  Cimarosa.  ' 

Secondly,  as  to  nature.     We  must  imitate  natore !  yes,  but  . 
what  in  nature, — all  and  every  thing  ?     Mo,  the  beautiful  in  na-  ) 
ture.  (rr)     And  what  then  is  the  beautiful  ?     What  is  beauty  ?  , ' 
Tt  is,  in  the  abstract,  the  unity  of  the  manifold,  the  coalescence 
of  the  diverse;  in  the  concrete,  it  is  the  union  of  the  shapely/ 
{formosum)  with  the  vital.     In  the  dead  organic  it  depends  on' 
regularity  of  form,  the  first  and  lowest  species  of  which  is  the 
triangle  with  all  its  modifications,  as  in  crystals,  architecture,  &o. ; 
in  the  living  oj^^anio  it  is  not  mere  regularity  of  Ibrm,  which  would 
produce  a  sense  of  formality ;  neither  is  it  subservient  to  any  thing 
bemde  itself  (ss)     It  may  be  present  in  a  disagreeable  ol^ect,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  parts  constitutes  a  whole;  it  doea 
not  arise  from  association,  as  the  agreeable  does,  but  sometimes 
ties  in  the  rupture  of  association  ;  it  is  not  different  to  different 
individuals  and  nations,  as  has  been  said,  nor  is  it  connected  with 
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*  the  ideal  of  the  good,  or  the  fit,  or  the  usoful.  The  sense  of  beauty 
<  is  intuitive,  and  beauty  itself  is  all  that  inspires  pleasure  without, 
.    and  aloof  iroia,  and  even  contrarily  to,  interest. 

If  the  artist  copies  the  mere  nature,  the  natura  natarata,  what 
'  idle  livaby  !  If  he  proceeds  only  from  a  given  form,  which  ifl 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  n9tioa  of  beauty,  what  an  emptiaess, 
what  an  unreality  there  always  is  in  his  productions,  as  in  Cipri- 
ani's pictures  I  Believe  me,  you  most  master  the  essence,  the 
natura  ttaturans,  which  pr^apposes  a  bond  between  nature  in 
the  higher  sense  and  ihe  soul  of  man.  (U) 

The  wiedom  in  nature  is  distingoished  from  that  in  man,  by  the 
co-instantaneity  of  the  plan  and  the  execution  ;  the  thought  and 
the  product  are  one,  or  ara  given  at  once  ;  bnt  Ijiere  is  no  i«flex 
act,  and  buioe  there  is  no  moral  re^Mnsibihty.     In  man  there  is 
reSexion,  freedom,  and  o^ice ;  he  is,  therefe^,  the  head  of  the 
visible  creation,  (uu)     la  the  objects  of  nature  are  presented,  as 
in  a  mirror,  all  the  possible  elements,  steps,  and  processes  of  in- 
tellect antecedent  to  consoionsness,  and  therefore  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  intelligontial  act ;  and  man's  mind  ii  the  very  focus 
of  all  the  raya  of  intellect  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
images  of  nature.     Now  so  to  place  these  images,  totalized,  and 
fitted  to  the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  u  to  elicit  from,  and  to 
'  superinduce  upon,  the  fomis  themselves  the  moral  reflectiona  to 
'  which  they  approximate,  to  make  the  external  internal,  die  in- 
.  teroal  external,  to  make  nature  thought,  and  thought  nature, — 
.  this  is  the  mystery  of  genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.     Dare  I  add  that 
the  genius  must  act  on  the  feeling,  that  body  is  but  a  striving  to 
become  mind,  that  it  is  mind  in  its  essence  I  (vv) 
I       In  every  work  of  art  there  is  a  reconcilement  of  the  external 
'  with  the  intemal ;  the  conscious  is  so  impressed  on  the  uncon- 
scious as  to  appear  in  it ;  as  compare  mere  letters  inscribed  on  a 
tomb  with  figures  themselves  constituting  the  tomb.     He  who 
combines  the  two  is  the  man  of  genius  ;  and  for  that  reason  he 
.     mnst  partake  of  both.     Hence  there  is  in  genius  itself  an  unoon- 
seious  activity ;  nay,  that  is  the  genius  in  the  man  of  genius,  (ww) 
'  And  this  is  the  true  exposition  of  the  rule  that  the  articit  most 
first  eloign  himself  from  nature  in  order  to  retnm  to  her  with  full 
eSect.    Why  this  ?    Becanse  if  he  were  to  begin  by  mere  painful 
copying,  he  would  produce  masks  only,  not  forms  breathing  life. 
:'  He  must  out  of  his  own  mind  (»eate  forms  according  to  the  so- 
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vere  laira  of  the  intellect,  in  order  to  generate  in  himself  that  co- 1 
ordination  of  fireedom  and  Isw,  that  involution  of  obedience  in  *) 
the  preBcript,  and  of  the  pregcript  in  the  impulse  to  obey,  'which  '■ 
aasimilatea  him  to  nature,  and  enables  him  to  understand  her. 
He  merely  absents  himself  for  a  season  from  her,  that  his  own 
spirit,  which  has  the  same  ground  with  nature,  may  learn  her 
unapoken  language  in  itB  main  radicals,  before  he  approaches  to 
her  endless  compositions  of  them,  {xx)  Yes,  not  to  acquire  cold 
notions — ^lifeless  technical  riilea-^but  living  and  life-producing 
ideas,  which  shall  contain  their  own  evidence,  the  certaiBty  that 
they  are  essentially  one  with  the  germinal  causes  in  nature — hi« 
consciousness  being  the  &cus  and  mirror  of  both, — for  this  does 
the  artist  for  a  time  abandon  the  external  real  in  order  to  return 
to  it  with  a  complete  ^nnpathy  with  its  internal  and  actual. 
For  of  all  wo  see,  hear,  feel  and  touch  the  substance  is  and  must 
be  in  ourselves ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  alternative  in  reason 
between  the  dreary  (sjid  thank  heaven  !  almost  impossible)  be- 
lief that  every  thing  around  us  is  but  a  phantom,  or  that  the  life 
whi%h  is  in  UH  is  in  them  likewise  ;*  and  that  to  know  is  to  re- 
semble, when  we  speak  of  objects  out  of  ourselves,  even  as  within 
ourselves  to  leam  is,  according  to  Plato,  only  to  recollect ; — the 
only  effective  answer  to  which,  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with,  is  that  which  Pope  has  consecrated  for  future  use  in 
the  line— 

And  cozcomtM  vanquish  Berkeley  irith  a  grin  t 

The  artist  must  imitate  that  which  is  within  the  thing,  that  which  , 
is  active  through  form  and  figure,  and  discourses  to  us  by  symbols 
the  Natur-geiit,  or  spirit  of  nature,  as  we  unconsciously  imitate ' 
those  whom  we  love ;  for  so  only  can  he  hope  to  produce  any 
work  truly  natural  in  the  object  and  truly  human  in  the  effect,  {yy) 
The  idea  .wtich  puts  the  form  together  can  not  itself  be  the  form. 
It  is  above  form,  and  is  its  essence,  the  universal  in  the  individual, 
or  the  individuality  itself, — the  glance  and  the  exponent  of  the 
indwelling  power,  (sz) 

Each  thing  that  lives  has  its  niom«nt  of  self-exposition,  and  so 
has  each  period  of  each  thing,  if  we  remove  the  disturbing  forces 

*  See  the  Biogra-phia  lAttraria  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  diap.  ziL  p.  8ES,  and 
SdMdliog'a  TrmiMtn^tntal  IdtaUtm. 
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of  aocident.     To  do  this  is  the  btuiness  d  ideftl  art,  whether  in 

images  of  childhood,  youth,  or  age,  in  man  or  in  woman,  {aaa) 

I  Hence  a  good  portrait  ie  the  abBtract  of  the  perRonitl ;  it  u  not 

f  the  likeneBB  for  actual  comparison,  but  for  recollection.     This 

explaiaa  why  the  likeness  of  a  very  good  portrait  is  not  alwayt 

recognized ;  hecanse  some  persons  never  abstract,  and  amongst 

these  ate  especially  to  be  numbered  the  near  relations  and  &iends 

of  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  presaure  and  check 

exercised  on  theii  minds  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  original. 

,  And  each  thing  that  only  appears  to  live  has  also  its  possible  po- 

'    sition  of  relation  to  life,  as  nature  herself  testifies,  who,  where 

^e  can  not  be,  prophesies  her  being  in  the  crystallized  metal,  or 

the  inh^ing  plant. 

The  charm,  the  indispensable  requisite,  of  sculpture  is  unity 
of  efiect.  But  painting  rests  in  a  material  remoter  from  nature, 
and  its  oompass  is  therefore  greater,  (bib)  Light  and  shade  give 
external,  as  well  as  inteniaJ,  being  even  with  all  its  accidents, 
whilst  sculpture  is  confined  to  the  latter.  And  here  I  may  ob- 
serve that  the  subjects  chosen  for  works  of  art,  whether  in  sculp- 
ture or  painting,  should  be  such  as  really  are  capable  of  being 
expressed  and  conveyed  within  the  limits  of  those  arts.  More- 
over they  ought  to  he  such  as  will  afiect  the  spectator  by  their 
truth,  thmr  beauty,  or  thoir  sublimity,  and  therefore  they  may  be 
addressed  to  the  judgment,  the  senses,  or  the  reason.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  impression  which  they  may  make,  may  be  derived 
either  from  color  and  form,  or  from  proportion  and  fitness,  or  &om 
the  excitement  of  the  moral  feelings ;  or  all  these  may  be  com- 
bined. Such  works  as  do  combine  these  sources  of  effect  must 
have  the  preference  in  dignity. 
,  Imitation  of  the  antique  may  be  too  exclusive,  and  may  pro- 
duce an  injurions  efiect  on  modem  sculpture ; — 1st,  generaUy, 
because  such  an  imitation  can  not  fail  to  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed  on  externals  rather  than  on  tlie  thought 
within; — 2dly,  because,  accordingly,  it  leads  the  artist  to  rest 
satisfied  with  that  which  is  alwa^  imperfect,  namely,  bodily 
form,  and  circumscribes  his  views  of  mental  expression  to  the 
ideas  of  power  and  grandeur  only; — 3dly,  because  it  induces  an 
effort  to  combine  together  two  incongruous  things,  that  is  to  say, 
modern  feelings  in  antique  forms  ; — 4thly,  because  it  speaks  in  a 
language,  as  it  were,  learned  and  dead,  the  tones  of  which,  being 
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nnfiuniliu,  leave  the  oommoQ  qtectator  cold  and  unimpressed  ; 
(coc) — and  lastly.becaiueitneceBearilycausMa  neglect  of  thoughti, 
emotions  and  images  ofprofoundetintere^  and  more  exalted  dig- 
nity, as  motherly,  ajsterly,  and  brotherly  love,  piety,  devotion,  the 
divine  become  hnman,— the  Virgin,  the  Apostle,  the  Christ: 
The  artist's  principle  in  the  statue  of  a  great  man  should  be  the 
illustration  trf'  departed  merit ;  and  I  can  not  but  think  that  a 
akilitil  adoption  of  modem  habiliments  wonld,  in  many  instances, 
give  a  variety  and  force  of  effect  which  a  bigoted  adherence  to 
Greek  or  Roman  costume  precludes.  It  is,  I  believe,  from  artists 
finding  Greek  models  unfit  for  several  important  modem  purposes, 
that  we  see  so  many  allegorical  figures  on  monuments  and  else- 
where. Painting  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  art,  and  being  un- 
shackled by  old  models  it  chose  its  own  snbjeots,  and  took  an 
eagle's  flight.  And  a  new  field  seems  opened  for  modem  sculp- 
ture in  the  symbohcal  expression  of  the  ends  of  life,  as  in  Guy's 
monument,  Chantrey's  children  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  &c. 

Aichitecture  exhibits  the  greatest  extent  of  the  difierence  from 
nature  which  may  exist  in  works  of  art.  It  involves  all  the 
powers  of  design,  and  is  scutptnre  and  painting  inclusively.  It 
■hows  the  greatness  of  man,  and  should  at  the  same  time  teach 
him  humility. 

■  Music  is  the  moat  entirely  human  of  the  fine  arts,  and  has  the 
fewest  anaioga  in  nature.  .  Its  first  delightfulness  is  simple  ac- 
cordance with  the  ear  \  but  it  is  an  associated  thing,  andrecalle  the 
deep  emotions  of  the  past  with  an  intellectual  sense  of  proportion. 
Every  human  feeling  is  greater  and  larger  than  the  exciting 
cause, — a  proof,  I  think,  that  man  is  designed  fer  a  higher  state 
of  existence  ;  and  this  is  deeply  implied  in  music,  in  which  there 
is  always  something  more  and  beyond  the  immediate  expression. 

With  regard  to  works  in  all  the  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  I  may 
remark  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  novelty  must  of  couree  be 
allowed  its  due  place  apd  weight.  This  pleasure  consists  in  the 
identity  of  two  opposite  elements,  that  is  to  say — sameness  and 
variety.  If  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  there  be  not  some  fixed 
object  for  the  attention,  the  unceasing  succession  of  the  variety 
wiU  prevent  the  mind  from  observing  the  difierence  of  the  indi- 
vidual objects  ;  and  the  only  thing  remaining  will  be  the  succes- 
sion, which  will  then  produce  precisely  the  same  effect  as  same- 
ness.    This  we  experiraice  when  we  let  the  trees  or  hedges  pass 
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■  '  'before  the  fixed  eye  during  m  lapid  moTement  in  a  cairikge,  or 
on  the  other  baud,  when  we  lufier  &  file  of  soldiers  or  ranks  of 
m«n  in  procession  to  go  on  before  ns  without  Testing  the  eye  on 
any  one  in  porticnlar.  la  order  to  derive  jdeasure  from  the  oo- 
onpatiou  <^  the  mind,  the  principle  of  unity  must  always  be  pres- 
ent, so  that  in  the  midst  of  the  molteitj  the  centripetal  force  be 
never  sn^pended,  nor  the  sense  be  fatigued  1^  the  predominance 
of  the  centriiiigal  foroe.  This  unity  in  multmty  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  as  the  principle  of  beauty.  It  is  equally  the  souice  of 
jdeasure  in  variety,  and  in  faot  a  higher  tetxa  inolading  both. 
"What  is  the  seclitsive  or  disdnguishing  tena  between  them 

Hemember  that  there  is  a  difieruice  between  form  as  proceed- 
ing, and  shape  as  superinduced  ; — the  latte^is  either  the  death 
or  the  imprisonmeat  of  the  thing  ; — the  former  is  its  self-witness- 
ing and  self-effected  sphere  of  agency,  {ddd)  Art  would  or  sbould 
be  the  abridgment  of  nature.  Now  the  fulness  of  nature  is  with- 
out character,  as  water  is  pnrest  when  without  taste,  smell,  or 
oolor  ;  («ee)  but  Uiis  is  the  highest,  the  apex  only,— 4t  is  not  the 
whole.  The  otg'eot  of  art  is  to  give  the  whole  ad  hominem; 
hence  each  step  of  nature  hath  its  ideal,  and  hence  the  poasibilily 
of  a  climax  up  to  the  perfect  form  of  a  harmonized  chaos. 

To  the  idea  of  life  victory  or  strife  is  necessary  ;  as  virtue  con- 
sists not  simply  in  the  abseace  of  vices,  but  in  the  overcoming  of 
them.  So  it  is  in  beauty.  The  sight  of  what  is  subordinated 
and  oonqueied  heightens  the  strength  and  the  pleasure  ;  and  this 
should  be  exhibited  by  the  artist  either  inclusively  in  his  figure, 
ot  else  out  of  it  and  beside  it  to  act  by  way  of  supplement  and 
contrast.  And  with  a  view  to  this,  remark  the  seeming  identity 
of  body  and  mind  in  infants,  aud  thence  the  loveliness  of  the  for- 
mer ;  the  commencing  separatioa  in  boyhood,  and  the  stru^le  of 
equiJibriiua  in  youth  :  thence  onward  die  body  is  first  simply  in- 
difierent ;  then  demanding  the  transluoency  of  the  mind  not  to 
be  worse  than  indifierent ;  and  finally  all  that  presents  the  body 
as  body  becoming  almost  of  an  exciemental  nature. 
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I  HAVE,  I  believe,  formerly  observed  witl^  regard  to  the  char- 
Bctei  of  the  govemments  of  the  East,  that  their  tendency  was 
despotic,  that  is,  towards  unity;  whilst  that  of  the  Greek  govern- 
mentB,  on  the  other  hand,  leaned  to  the  manifold  and  the  po];>- 
ular,  the  unity  io  them  being  purely  ideal,  namely  of  all  aa  an 
identification,  of  the  whole.  In  the  northern  or  Gothic  nations  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  government  were  the  pieeetvation  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  individual  in  conjunction  with  those  of  . 
the  whol^.  The  individual  interest  was  sacred.  In  the  charac- 
ter and  tendency. of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  languages  there  is  pre-] 
oisely  the  same  relative  diSerence,  In  Greek  the  sentences  are 
long,  and  the  structure  architectural,  so  that  each  part  ot  clause 
is  insignificant  when  ctnnpared  with  the  whole.  The  result  is 
evety  thing,  the  steps  and  processes  nothing.  But  in  the  Gothic 
and,  generally,  in  what  we  call  the  modem,  langnages,  the  struc- 
ture is  short,  simple,  and  complete  in  e'ach  part^  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  parts  with  the  sum  total  of  the  discourse  is  maintained 
by  the  sequency  of  the  logic,  or  the  community  of  feelings  excited 
between  the  writer  and  his  readeis.  As  an  isstanoe  equally  de- 
lightfol  and-  complete,  of  what  may  be  called  the  Gothic  struc-  i 
ture  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  let  me  cite  a 
part  of  our  &mous  Chaucer's  character  of  a  parish  priest  as  he 
should'  be.     Can  it  ever  be  quoted  too  <dlen  ? 

A  good  man  Oxir  wu  of  relig^dun 

lliat  wu  a  pourS  Parsone  of  a  touD, 

Bnt  riche  he  was  of  holj  thought  and  werk ; 

He  iraa  alsi  a  leraed  msa.  a  clerk, 

That  Criet^i  gospel  treir^lj  wolde  preche ; 

BQb  p&ruheas'  devoutly  wolde  he  tecbe ; 


1  Psriflhionera. 
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Benigne  he  iraa,  and  wonder'  diligent, 

And  in  advereite  fal  patieot. 

And  nncbe*  be  wn*  yprered'  otlea  litbei^ ; 

Fal  loth  vera  him  to  onrBen  for  hia  titheii^ 

Bat  rather  volde  he  yeven'  out  of  donte 

Unto  hia  pourfi  p&rishens  aboate 

Of  Ma  offring,  and  eke  of  hia  aubetdnoe ; 

He  ooude  io  litd  thing  hay«  anffiMOoa: 

Wide  VM  his  pari^  and  booae*  fer  Moodv, 

But  he  De*  left  nought  for  no  run  oe'  thmder. 

In  ukoieiBe  and  iu  mischief  to  viaite 

The  frareat'  in  his  pariah  moche  and  lite* 

Upon  hia  fete,  and  in  bis  band  a  atsf ; 

Tlia  noble  rauample  to  his  shepe  he  jaC 

That  first  he  wron^t,  and  aftarvard  he  t«Tigti^ 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordSi  eangbt, 

And  this  figiire  be  added  yet  thereto, 

That  if  gold  rustG,  what  should  iren  do. 

He  setts  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  lette''  his  shepe  aooombred"  in  the  iiiir<^ 
And  ran  nnto  London  nnto  Seint  Poiilea> 
To  aekcs  bim  a  (liantirie  for  sonles. 
Or  with  a  brotherbede  to  be  wiUu^ 
But  dwelt  at  borne,  and  keptf  wel  bia  fidd, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  mlscarie ; 
He  waa  a  shepherd  and  no  mereenarie ; 
And  thou^  he  holy  were  and  vertsona, 
He  waa  to  nnfiil  men  not  dispiloDs," 
ITe  of  hia  spedi6  dangerous  ne  digue," 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heren  with  fair^neaae. 
By  good  euaample  waa  his  bcranesse ; 
Bnl  it  were  any  pm'sone  ohetinat. 
What  BO  he  were  of  bi^  or  low  eetat, 
Him  wolde  be  snibbeu"  aharply  for  the  doom  : 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  no  wher  dod  is ; 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  cerereuce, 
He  maked  him  no  spiced  oonsdenoe, 
Bat  OrletSs  love  and  bis  apostles'  twelre 
He  taught,  bat  first  he  (blwed  it  himeclTe.* 

Snch  change  aa  raally  took  place  in  the  style  of  our  liters 


*  Give  or  haye  giveo.        *  Not  '  Hor. 

'  Great  and  small  "  0>Te.  ■'  Xieft. 

"  DespiteoQB.  **  Frond.  "  Beprore. 

•  Prologne  to  Outterbniy  Talee. 
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tare  After  Chaneer'a  timv  ii  ^th  diffieoltjr  peieeptible,  ob  ao- 
count  of  the  dearth  of  writois,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But  the  transitioa  was  not  very  great ;  and 
accordingly  we  iiud  in  Latimra  and  oui  other  venerable  authora  ( 
about  the  tinie  of  Edward  YI.  as  in  Luther,  the  grakeral  chat*  f 
actenstieB  of  the  eailiest  manner  ; — that  is,  every  p&rt  popidar,  j 
and  the  discouiae  addregaed  to  all  degrees  of  intellect ; — the 
sentences  short,  the  tone  vehement,  and  the  connection  of  the  '- 
whole  produced  by  honesty  and  singleness  of  porpoee,  intensity  ; 
of  passion,  and  pervading  importance  of  the  sabject. 

Another  and  a  very  different  species  of  style  is  that-  which 
was  derived  from,  and  founded  on,  the  admiration  and  cultivation  , 
of  the  classical  writers,  and  which  was  more  esdusirely  addressed  j 
to  the  learned  class  in  society.  I  have  previously  mentioned 
Boccaccio  as  the  original  Italian  introducer  of  this  manner,  and 
the  great  models  of  it  in  English  are  Hooker,  Bacon,  Hilton, 
and  Taylor,  although  it  may  be  traced  ip  many  other  authors  ■ 
of  that  age.  In  all  these  the  language  is  dignified  but  plain, 
genuine  English,  although  elevated  and  brightened  by  superiority ' 

-■  of  intellect  in  the  writer.  Individual  words  themselves  are 
always  iised  by  them  in  their  precise  meaning,  without  either 

.  affectation  or  slipslop.  The  letters  and  state  papers  of  Sit 
Francis  Walsingham  are  remarkable  for  excellence  in  style  of 
this  description.  In  Jeremy  Taylor  the  sentences  are  often  ex- 
tremely long,  and  yet  are  generally  so  perspicuous  in  consequence 
of  their  logical  structure,  that  they  require  no  perusal  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  in  Hilton  and 
Hooker. 

Take  the  following  sentence  ae  a  specimen  of  the  ectrt  of  style 
to  which  I  have  been  alluding  : — 

Conoeming  Faith,  the  prjndpal  nl^ect  whereof  ii  that  eternal  verity 
-which  hath  diftoovered  the  treasures  of  hidden  wisdoiii  in  Cbi'ist ;  ooDcern- 
ing  Hope,  Uia  higheBt  object  whereof  is  that  everloeting  goodoese  which  in 
Christ  doth  quieten  the  dead ;  oonceraing  Charity,  the  final  object  whereof 
is  that  incompreheniiible  beauty  which  shineth  in  the  comiteDaaM  of  Cteiit, 
tfa«  Sod  of  the  living  Qod :  otmceroiDg  these  virtues,  the  first  of  wbidi  be- 
gianing  here  with  s  weak  apprehmsioB  of  things  not  >een,  endeth  with  the 
intuitive  vision  of  0«d  in  the  world  to  come ;  the  secopd  beginning  here 
with  a  trembling  expectation  of  things  tar  removed,  and  aa  yet  but  only  i 
beard  of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  fruition  of  that  which  no  tongue  can 
vcpreu ;  Qm  tlnrd  beginning  here  with  s  weak  inolioatitMi  of  heirl  towards 
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btm  wnto  whtoD  we  ve  not  aU«  W  approMh,  «id«th  with  eDtOaai  VMom^ 
the  myiterj  vher«af  is  higher  Ihan  the  readi  of  the  tbongbti  of  mco ;  cod- 
ccriuDg  that  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  without  which  there  con  b«  do  wl- 
vation,  was  there  ever  anj  mention  mode  MViog  only  io  that  Law  which 
Ood  himaelf  hath  from  HeaTCD  reTealcil  1  There  is  not  ia  the  world  a 
syllable  mattered  with  eertain  truth  oonetmingr  any  of  theae  three,  more 
than  haUi  heea  sapeTBatorally  reaeived  team  the  month  of  th«  eternal  Ood. 
S<!tla.Pal.l:U. 

The  unity  in  these  writers  u  produced  by  the  noity  of  the 
subject,  and  the  perpetual  growth  and  evolution  of  the  thoughts, 
pue  generating,  and  eipltuning,  and  jiutitying,  the  place  of  an- 
other, not,  as  it  is  in  Seneca,  where  the  thoughts,  Btriking  as  they 
are,  pre  merely  strung  together  Uke  beads,  without  any  causation 
ot  progreiBion.  The  words  are  selected  because  they  are  the  moet 
appropriate,  regard  being  had  to  the  dignity  of  the  total  impres- 
sion, and  no  merely  big  phiaaes  are  used  where  [dain  ones  would 
have  sufficed,  eren  in  the  most  learned  of  their  works. 

There  is  some  truth  in  a  temarii,  which  I  belioTe  was  made 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  greatest  man  is  he  who  forms 
the  taste  of  a  nation,  and  that  the  next  greatest  is  he  who  cot- 
rupts  it.  The  true  classical  style  of  Hocdier  and  his  fellows  was 
easily  open  to  corruptiim. ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown  it  was,  who, 
,  though  a  writer  of  great  genius,  first  eSectually  injured  the  lit- 
'.  eraiy  taste  of  the  nation  by  hia  introduction  of  learned  words, 
'  merely  because  they  were  learned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe Brown  adequately ;  exuberant  in  conception  and  conceit, 
dignified,  hyperlatinistic,  a  quiet  and  sublime  enthusiast ;  yet  a 
lantast,  a  humorist,  a  brain  with  a  twist ;  egotistic  like  Mon- 
taigoe,  yet  with  a  feeling  heart  and  an  active  curiosity,  which, 
however,  too  often  degenerates  into  a  hunting  after  oddities.  In 
his  Sydriotapkia,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  his  works,  the  entire- 
ness  of  his  mental  action  is  very  observable ;  he  metamorphoses  ~ 
every  thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  into  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. But  Sir  Thomas  Brown  with  all  his  faults  had  a  genuine 
idiom ;  and  it  is  the  ddstence  of  an  individual  idiom  in  each, 
that  makes  the  principal  writers  before  the  Hestoration  the 
great  patterns  or  integers  of  E^glidi  style.  In  them  the  preeiw 
intended  meaning  of  a  word  can  never  be  mistaken ;  whereas 
in  the  latter  writers,  as  especially  in  Pope,  the  use  of  words  is 
lor  the  most  part  porely  arbitrary,  so  that  the  context  will  rarely 
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Adw  the  teue  specific  sense,  but  only  that  something  of  the  sort 
is  dpaigned.  A  perusal  of  the  authorities  eited  by  Johnson  in 
his  dictionary  under  any  leading  word,  will  give  yon  a  lively 
sense  of  this  declension  in  etymological  truth  of  expiesaton  in 
the  writers  after  the  Restoration,  or  perhaps,  strictly,  siler  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  Etyle  of  our  literature  down 
to  the  period  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  was  gravity,  and  in 
MiltBQ  and  Home  other  writers  of  his  day  there  are  perceptihle 
traces  of  the  stemneBg  of  repuUicaniBin.  Soon  after  the  Resto- 
ration a  material  change  took  place,  and  the  cause  of  royalism 
was  graced,  sometimes  disgraced,  by  every  shade  of  lightness  of 
siaoner.  A  free  and  easy  etyle  was  considered  as  a  test  of  loy- 
alty, or  at  all  events,  as  a  badge  of  the  cavalier  party  ;  you  may 
detect  it  occanonslly  even  in  Barrow,  whtf  is,  however,  in  gen- 
eral remarkable  for  dignity  and  logical  sei^uency  of  espression  ; 
hut  in  L'Estrange,  Collyer,  and  the. writers  of  that  class,  this 
easy  manner  was  carried  out  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  slang  and 
ribaldry.  Yet  ptill  the  works,  oven  of  theee  last  authors,  have 
eonsiderahie  merit  in  one  point  of  view  ;  their '  language  is  level 
to  the  understandings  of  all  men  ;  it  is  an  actual  transcript  of 
the  colloquialism  of  the  day,  and  is  accordingly  full  of  life  and 
reality.  Hoger  North's  life  of  his  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper,  is 
the  most  valuable  specimen  of  this  class  of  our  literature  ;  it  is 
delightful,  and  much  beyond  any  other  of  the  writings  of  his 


From  the  common  opinion  that  the  English  style  attained  its 
greatest  perfection  in  and  about  Q,ueen  Anne's  reign  I  altogether 
dissent ;  not  only  because  it  is  in  one  species  alone  in  which  it 
can  be  pretended  that  the  writers  of  that  age  excelled  their  pred- 
ecessors ;  but  also  because  the  specimens  themselves  are  not 
^qual,  upon  sound  principles  of  judgment,  to  much  that  had  been 
produced  before.  The  classical  structure  of  Hooker — the  im- 
petuous, thought-agglomeratiflg  flood  of  Taylor-^to  these  there 
is  no  pretence  of  a  parallel ;  and  for  mere  ease  and  grace,  is 
Cowley  inferior  to  Addison,  bung  as  he  is  so  much  more  thought- 
ful and  full  of  fancy  ?  Cowley,  with  the  omission  of  a  quaintnesa 
here  and  there,  is  probably  the  beet  model  of  style-  for  modem 
imitatjon  in  general.  Taylor's  periodd  have  been  frequently  at- 
tempted by  his  admirerB ;  you  may,  perhaps,  just  catch  the  ttun 
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of  a.  limile  or  single  image,  bat  to  inite  in  the  ntj  mannei  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  would  lequire  as  nughty  a  mind  bb  hii.  Many 
partB  of  Algernoa  Siilney's  treatiBes  afford  excellent  exemplan  of 
a  good  modem  practical  style  ;  aad  Dryden  in  his  proee  ynAa 
is  a  itill  better  mode),  if  yon  add  a  stricter  and  purer  grammar. 
It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  remark  tlwt  all  our  great  poets  have 
-been  good  prose  writers,  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Mitten  ;  and  this 
probably  "aroM  from  th«ir  just  sense  of  metre.  For  a  trne  poet 
will  never  cMifound  verse  and  prose  ;  whereas  it  is  ^moet  char- 
acterirtic  of  indifierent  [wose  writers  that  they  should  be  constantly 
slipping  into  scraps  of  mebe.  Swift's  style  is,  in  its  tine,  per- 
'  feet ;  the  manner  is  a  complete  expression  of  the  matter,  the 
tenuB  ajq>ropriate,  aad  the  artifice  concealed.  It  is  simplicity 
in  the  trne  sense  of  the  word. 

After  the  Sevolntion,  the  sfurit  of  the  nation  beeanie  tnneh 
more  commercial  than  it  had  been  before ;  a  learned  body,  or 
derisy,  as  Biich,  gradaaUy  disappeared,  and  literature  in  general 
began  to  be  addressed  to  the  oommon  miseellaneoiis  pnblio. 
That  pnblio  had  beoome  aconstomed  to,  and  required,  a  Htrtmg 
stimulus ',  and  to  meet  the  reqniaitions  of  the  public  taste,  a  style 
was  produced  which  by  combining  triteness  of  thought  widi  sin- 
gularity and  excess  of  manner  of  expression,  was  calculated  at 
once  to  soothe  ignorance  and  to  flatter  vanity.  The  thought  was 
carefully  kept  down  to  the  imnaediale  apprehensicm  of  the  com- 
monest understanding,  md  the  dress  was  as  anziously  arranged' 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  thought  appear  something  very 
profound.  The  essence  of  this  style  consisted  in  a  mook  antith- 
ens,  that  is,  an  opposition  of  mere  sounds,  in  a  rage  for  personi- 
ficatitm,  the  absteact  made  animate,  far-fbtched  metaphors,  strange 
phrases,  metrical  scraps,  in  every  thing,  in  short,  but  genuine 
{ffoee.  Style  is,  of  course,  nothing  else  but  the  art  of  conveying 
the  meaning  appropriately  and  with  penptonity,  whatever  that 
meaning  may  be,  and  one  criterion  of  style  is  that  it  shall  not  be 
translatable  without  injury  to  the  meaning.  Johnxni's  style  has 
plessed  many  from  the  very  fault  of  being  perpetu^ly  translata- 
ble ;  he  creates  an  impresuon  of  cleverness  by  never  saying  any 
thing  in  a  common  way.  The  beet  specimen  of  this  manner  is 
in  Junius,  because  his  antithesis  ia  less  merely  verbal  than  John- 
son's. Gibbon's  manner  is  the  worst  of  all ;  it  has  every  fault 
^  which  this  peculiar  style  is  oapahle.     Tadtus  is  an  example 
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of  it  in  Latin ;  in  coming  Droin  Cicero  you  feel  lAnafcdsetto  imme- 
diately. 

In  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  primary  rule  and  condition 
is,  not  to  attempt  to  express  ourselves  in  language  before  we 
thoTonghly  know  our  own  meaning: — when  a  man  perfectly  un- 
derstands himself,  appropriate  diction  will  generally  be  at  his 
command  either  in  writing  or  speaking.  In  such  casee  the 
thoughts  and  the  words  ale  associated.  In  the  next  place  pre- 
ciseness  in  the  use  of  terms  is  required,  an4  the  test  is  whether 
you  can  translate  the  phrase  adequately  into  simpler  terms,  regard 
being  had  to  the  feeling  of  the  whole  passage.  Try  this  upon 
Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  and  see  if  you  can  substitute  other  simpler 
words  in  any  given  passage  without  a  violation  of  the  meaning 
or  tone.  The  source  of  bad  writing  is  the  desire  to  be  something 
more  than  a  man  of  sense, — the  straining  to  be  thought  a  genius ; 
and  it  Ik  Just  the  same  in^peech-making.  If  men  would  only  say 
what  they  have  to  say  in  plain  terras,  how  much  mote  eloquent 
they  would  be !  Another  rule  is  to  avoid  converting  mere  abstrac- 
tions into  persons.  I  believe  you  will  very  rarely  find  in  any 
great  writer  before  the  Revolution  the  possessive  case  of  an  inani- 
mate noun  used  in  prose  instead  of  the  dependent  case,  aa  '  the 
watch's  hand,'  for  'the  hand  of  the  watch.'  The  possesuve  or 
Saxon  genitive  was  confined  to  persons,  or  at  least  to  animated 
subjects. ,  And  I  can  not  conclude  this  Lecture  without  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  accuracy  of  style  as  being  near  akin  to  \txar 
city  and  truthfiU  halHts  of  mind ;  he  who  thinks  loosely  will  write 
loosely,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  some  moral  inconvenience  in  the 
common  forms  of  our  grammars  which  giv^  our  children  so  many 
obscure  terms  for  ntaterial  distinctionii.  Let  me  also  exhort  you 
tocarefulexaminationofwhatyouread,.if  it  be  worth  any  perusal 
at  all ;  such  an  examination  will  be  a  safegoard  from  fanaticism, 
the  universal  origin  of  which  is  in  the  contemplation  of  phenomeBa 
without  investigation  into  their  causes. 
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Ac  E«uy.  preparatory  to  *  aerie*  of  duqaieitiDiia  reapeoting  the  Sfgrptian, 
b  <!OUD»GtioD  with  tlie  saoerdotal,  theakig;f,  and  in  con^ut  witlk  tha 
myateriei  of  andent  Greece.  Read  at  tlie  Bojal  Sodetj  of  IJternturti, 
May  le,  1S25. 

Tii£  Frenc^  Mvam  who  went  to  Egypt  in  the  train  of  Boii«- 
patte,  Denon,  Fourrier,  &ud  Bnpuii  (it  haa  been  asserted),  trium- 
pbuttly  vindicated  the  chronology  of-  Herodotua,  oa  the  authority 
of  documents  that  can  not  he ; — namely,  the  inBCriptions  and 
■oulpturee  on  those  enormous  masses  of  architecture,  that  might 
seem  to  have  been  built  in  the  wish  of  rivalling  the  mountains, 
and  at  some  unknown  future  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  that 
is,  to  stand  the  giganUc  tombstones  of  an  elder  world.  It  is 
decided,  Bay  the  critics,  whose  words  1  have  before  cited,  that  the 
present  division  of  the  zodiac  had  been  already  arranged  by  the 
Egyptians  fifteen  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
according  to  an  inscription  '  which  can  not  lie,'  the  temple  of  Esne 
ia  of  eight  thousand  years'  standing. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  among  a  people  who  had  placed  their 
national  pnde  in  their  antiquity,  I  do  not  see  the  impossibility  of 
an  inscription  lying  ;  and,  secondly,  as  little  can  1  see  tbe  improb- 
ability-of  a  modem  int^^reter  misimdeistanding  it ;  and  lastly,  the 
incredibility  of  a  French  infidel's  partaking  of  both  defects,  is  still 
less  evident  to  my  undenstanding.  The  inscriptions  may  be,  and 
in  some  instances,  very  probably  are,  of  later  date  than  the  tem- 
ples themselves, — the  ofispring  of  yanity  or  priestly  rivalry,  or  of 
certain  astrological  theories ;  or  the  temples  themselves  may  have 
been  built  in  the  place  of  former  and  ruder  Htructures,  of  an  earUer 
and  ruder  period,  sod  not  impossibly  under  a  cUfferent  scheme  of 
hieroglyphic  or  significant  characters ;  and  these  may  have  been 
intentionally,  or  ignorantly,  miscopied  or  miHtranalated. 

Sut  more  than  all  the  preceding, — 1  can  not  but  persuade  my- 
self, that  for  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  enlightened  common 
sense — a  man  with  whom  the  demonstrable  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  rules  generalized  firom  the  great  mass  of  facts 
respecting  human  nature,  weigh  more  than  any  two  or  three 
detached  documents  or  narrations,  of  whatever  authority  tbe  nar- 
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rator  may  be,  &nd  howerei  difficult  it  may  be  to  bring  puKitire 
proofs  Bgiainst  the  antiquity  of  the  documeRta — I  can  not  but  per> 
Buade  myself,  I  say,  that  far  euch  a  man,  the  relation,  pteeeired 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch, — and  which,  in  perfect  accord-  ( 
ance  with  all  analogous  experience,  with,  all  the  facia  of  history, 
and  ail  that  the  principles  of  political  economy  would  lead  us  to 
antieipate,  coaveys  to  ub  the  rapid  progress  in  civiliza^ou  and  i 
splendor  from  Abraham  and  Abimelecb  to  Joseph  and  Fhaiaoh, —  ' 
will  be  worth  a  whole  library  of  such  infeiences,  .  I 

I  am  aware  that  it  Is  almost  universal  to  speak  of  the  grow 
idolatry  of  Egypt ;  nay,  that  arguments  have  been  grounded  on 
this  assumption  in  proof  of  the  divine  ongin  of  the  Mosaic  mono- 
theism. But  first,  if  by  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  was  first  revealed  to  the 
Hebrew  legislator,  his  own  inspired  writings  supply  abundant 
and  direct  confutation  of  the  position.  Of  certain  astrological 
mperstitions,^-of  certain  talismans  connected  with  star-magio, — 
plates  and  images  constructed  in  supposed  harmony  with  the 
movements  and  influences  of  celestial  bodies, — there  doubtless 
exist  hinbi,  if  not  direct  proo&,  both  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  and 
those  next  to  these  in  antiquity.  But  of  plain  idolatry  in  Egypt,  t 
or  the  existence  of  a  polytheiBtic  religion,  represented  by  various  ' 
idols,  each  signifying  a  several  deity,  I  can  find  no  decisive  proof 
~  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  when  I  collate  these' with  the  books  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  other  inspired  writings  subsequent  to  the 
Mosaic,  I  can  not  but  regard  the  absence  of  any-suchjaoof  in  tho 
latter,  compared  with  the  nOmerous  and  powerful  BBsertionB,  or 
evident  implications,  of  Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  former,  both  as 
an  argument  of  inoomparati^y  greater  value  in  support  of  the 
age  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  aa  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  on  which  I  shall  in  part  ground  the 
theory  which  will  pervade  this  senes  of  disquisitions; — namely, 
that  the  sacerdotal  religion  of  Egypt  had,  during  the  .interval  - 
from  Abimeleoh  to  Moses,  degenerated  from  the  patriarchal  mono-  .' 
theism  into  a  pantheism,  cosmotheiim,  or  wwship  of  tite  worid"* 
as  God. 

The  reason  or  pretext,  assigned  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  to 
Phaiaoh  for  leading  his  countrymen  into  the  wildemess  to  join 
with  their  brethren,  the  tribes  who  still  sojourned  in  the  nomadic 
state,  namely,  that  their  sacrifices  would  be  an  abomination  to 
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the  EgTptiuiB,  may  be  urged  aa  iaconiutant  with,  nay,  ui  caa- 
fnting  this  hypotheiiH.  But  to  thii  I  reply,  first,  that  the  wondiip 
\  of  the  ox  and  cow  was  not,  in  and  of  itself,  and  necessarily,  aowi- 
I  trarention  of  the  first  commandment,  though  a  very  gron  bieacih 
of  th«  second  ; — ^foi  it  ia  most  certain  'that  the  ten  tribes  wor- 
shipped the  Jehovah,  the  Glod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
under  the  same  or  similar  symbols  : — secondly  that  the  cow,  or 
^  Isis,  and  the  lo  of  the  Greelcs,  truly  represented,  in  the  first  in- 
I  stance,  the  earth  or  productive  nature,  and  afterwards  th«  mnn- 
'  dane  religion  grounded  on  the  worship  of  nature,  or  the  tA  nor,  as 
I  God.  In  atter-times,  the  ox  or  bull  was  added,  representing  t£e 
(  sun,  or  generative  force  of  natore,  according  to  the  habit  of  male 
jand  female  deities,  which  spread  almost  over  the  whole  world, — 
|the  positive  and  negative  forces  in  the  science  of  superstition  ;<^ 
for, the  pantheism  of  the  sage  necessarily  engenders  polytheism  as 
the  popular  creed.  But  lastly,  a  very  sufScient  reason  may,  I 
think,  be  assigned  for  the  choice  of  the  ox  at  cow,  as  represMiting 
the  very  life  of  nature,  by  the  first  legiriators  of  Egypt,  and  for 
the  similar  sacred  (diaracter  in  the  Brachmanic  tribes  of  Hindos- 
tan.  The  ]H;ogress  fitmi  savagery  to  civilization  is  evidently  first 
ficnn  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral  state,  a  process  n^ich  even  now 
IS  goii^  on,  within,  our  own  times,  among  the  South  American 
Indiana  in  the  vast  tracts  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Andtos : 
but  the  second  and  the  most  important  step,  is  irom  the  pastoral, 
or  wandering,  to  the  agricultural,  or  fixed,  state.  Ifow,  if  even 
,  tax  men  bom  and  reared  under  European  civilization,  the  charms 
of  a  wandering  ble  have  been  found  so  great  a  temptatitm,  that 
'  few  who  have  taken  to  it  have  been  induced  to  return  (see  the 
eonfession  in  the  preunble  to  the  sta;tnte  respecting  the  gipsies)  ;* 
— ^how  much  greater  must  have  been  the  danger  of  relapse  in  the 
first  foiDUttion  of  fixed  states  with  a  condensed  poiwlation  ?  And 
'  what  stronger  prevention  could  the  ingenuity  of  the  priestly 
kings — (for  the  priestly  is  ever  the  first  form  of  government) — 
.  devise,  ^an  to  have  made  the  ox  or.  cow  the  represeutatives  of 
the  divine  prim;iple  in  the  world,  uid,  as  saob,  an  object  of  adora- 
tion, the  wilful  destruction  of  which  was  sacrilege? — For  this 

*  The  Act  meant  ii  probably  tbe  0  Eliz.  c  20,  enforcing  the  two  preri- 
oiu  Acta  of  Heor;  VIII  sod  Fbilip  and  Mary,  and  recitiDg  that  DHtnnd 
born  EDgliahnien  had  '  beoome  of  the  feUowship  of  the  wid  Tagabondi,  by 
trwufarmiii^  or  di^uising  themselves  ia  their  apparel,'  A        " ' 
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lendeied  a  ratiirn  to  the  putoral  state  imposable  ;  in  whi<di  th«  . 
-  flesh  of  these  animals  and  the  milk  formed  almost  the  ezclusive  ' 
bod  of  mankind ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  by  once  compelling  and 
habituating  men  to  the  use  of  a  vegetable  diet,  it  enforced  the  la- 
bftrious  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  both  piodnced  and  permitted  a 
vast  and  condensed  population.  In  the  process  and  continued 
fubdwisions  of  polytheism,  this  great  sacred  Word, — for  so  the 
consecrated  animab  were  called,  Ugol  Ujot, — became  multiplied, 
tali  almost  every  power  and  supposed  attribute  of  nature  had  its 
symbol  in  some  consecrated  animal  from  the  beetle  to  the  hawk. 
Wherever  the  powers  of  nature  had  found  a  o^cle  for  themselves, 
in  which  the  powers  still  produced  the  same  phenomenon  during 
a  given  period,  whether  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  or 
in  the  smallest  living  organic  body,  there  the  Egyptian  sages 
predicated  life  and  mind.  Time,  cyclical  time,  was  their  abstrac- 
tion of  the  deity,  and  their  holidays  were  their  gods. 

The  diversity  between  theism  and  pantheism  may  be  most 
simply  and  generally  expreased  in  the  following  formula,  in 
which  the  material  universe  is  expressed  by  W,  and  the  deity 
byG. 

W  — G  =  0; 
or  the  World  without  God  is  an  impossible  conception.     This 
position  is  common  to  thelst  and  pantheist.     But  the  pantheist 
odds  the  converse — 

G— W  =  0; 
for  which  the  theist  substitutes — 

G— W  =  a; 
or  that— 

G  =  G,  anterior  and  irrelative  to  the  existence  of  tha 
world,  is  equal  to  G  +  W.* 
Before  the  mountairu  were.  Thou  art. — I  am  not  about  to  lead 
iba  society  beyimd  the  bonnds  of  my  subject  into  divinity  or 
theology  in  the  profenional  sense.  But  without  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  panthftism,  without  a  dear  innght  into  the  eoraitial  dis- 

*  Mr.  Ooleridgs  vu  in  the  «(Mutant  habit  of  ezpresaiiig  himself  on  paper 
hy  the  slgebrtio  lymbok.  Hey  have  an  nneooth  look  in  the  teit  of  an 
ordinary  eaai^,  and  I  have  woau^iant*  vcDtnred  to  roukr  tbem  by  the 
equiTdait  wm^.  But  mott  of  the  readera  of  these  Tolmnw  will  knor 
that — nMMia  I>M  Ay;  or,  wttAoul ;  4- "<a'«  ^>  "T,  •<*  <kUUio*  to ;  =  cjimI  tot 

M-,  At  tOBU  OM. — Si. 
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tinction  between  it  and  the  theism  of  the  Scriptnrra,  it  ftppesn 
to  me  imposnble  to  understand  either  lho  import  or  the  historjr 
of  the  polytheism  of  the  great  historical  nations.  I  beg  leave, 
therefore,  to  repeat,  and  to  carry  on  my  former  position,  that  tha 
religion  of  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  waa 
a  pantheism,  ob  the  point  of  pasnng  into  that  polytheism,  of 
'  which  it  afterwards  afibrded  a  specimen,  grow  and  distaotefol 
even  to  polytheists  themgelvei  of  othet  nations. 

The  objects  which,  on  my  appointment  as  Royal  Aaneiate  <rf' 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  I  proposed  to  myself  were,  Ist. 
The  elucidation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Ure^  drama,  and  the  rela- 
tions in  which  it  stood  to  the  mysleriu  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  state  or  sacerdotal  religion  on  the  other : — 2d.  The  eonneo 
tioa  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  with  philosophy  as  the  peculiar  off- 
spring  of  Greek  genius : — 8d.  The  connection  of  the  Homeric 
and  cyclical  poets  with  the  popular  religion  of  the  Greeks:  and, 
lastly  from  all  these, — namely,  the  mysteries,  the  sacerdotal  re- 
ligion, their  philosophy  before  and  after  Socrates,  the  stage,  the 
Homeric  poetry  and  the  legendary  belief  of  the  people,  and  from 
the  sources  and  productive  cansM  in  the  dedvation  and  oonfluenoo 
of  the  tribes  that  finally  shaped  themselves  into  a  nation  of 
Greeks — to  give  a  juster  and  more  distinct  view  of  this  singular 
people,  and  of  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  the  great  schrane  of  divine  providence,  than  I  have 
hitherto  seen, — or  rathef  let  me  say,  than  it  appears  to  me  possi- 
ble to  give  by  any  other  process. 

The  present  Essay,  however,  I  devote  to  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing, or  at  least  invalidating,  one  objection  that  I  may  reasonably 
anticipate,  and  which  may  be  conveyed  in  the  following  ques- 
tion : — ^Itat  proof  have  you  of  the  &at  of  any  eonnection  between 
I  the  Greek  drama,  and  eitbet  the  mysteries,  or  the  philosophy,  o[ 
Greece  ?  What  proof  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  tragic  poet, 
tmder  a  disguise  of  the  sacerdotal  religion,  mixed  with  the  legen- 
dary or  pt^nlar  belief,  to  teveal  as  mueh  of  the  mysteries  inter- 
preted by  philosophy,  as  would  counteract  the  demoralizing  eSects 
of  the  state  religion,  without  compromising  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state  itself,  or  weakening  that  paramount  reverence,  vrithont 
which  a  repnblio  (sueb  I  mean,  u  the  repubUcs  of  ancient 
Greece  were)  could  not  esist  ? 

I  know  no  better  way  in  which  I  can  reply  to  this  objeotion. 
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than  by  giTing,  aa  my  pro^  and  instance,  the  PromethenB  of  i 
JEtcbylrm,  acoonipanied  with  an  exposition  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  poet,  and  the  mythic  import  of  the  work ; 
of  which  it  may  be  truly  Raid,  that  it  u  niore  properly  tragedy 
itself  in  the  plenitude  of  th«  idea,  than  a  particular  tragic  poem  ; 
and  as  a  preface  to  this  exposition,  and  for  the  twin  purpose  of 
rendering  it  intelligible,  and  of  explaining  its  cotmectioit  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  my  BesayB,  I  entreat  permission  to  intert  a  quo- 
tation from  a  work  of  my  own,  which  has  indeed  been  in  print 
for  many  yeara,  but  which  few  of  ray  Buditors  will  probably  have 
heard  of,  and  Blill  fewer,  if  any,  have  read. 

"  Ab  the  representative  of  the  youth  and  approaching  raanhood  . 
of  the  human  intellect  we  have  ancient  Greece,  from  Orpheus, 
Linns,  Uubebub,  and  the  other  msnhological  batds,  or,  perhaps,  the 
brotherhoods  impenonated  tinder  those  names,  to  the  time  when 
the  republics  lost  their  independence,  and  their  learned  men  sank 
into  copyists  at,  and  commentators  on,  the  works  of  their  jbre- 
&there.  That  we  include  these  as  educated  tinder  a  distinct 
provideatiat,  though  not  miraculoTis,  dispensation,  will  surprise 
lio  one,- who  reflects,  that  in  whatever  has  a  permanent  operation 
on  the  destinies  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind  at  large, — 
that  in  all  which  has  been  manifestly  employed  as  a  co-agent  in 
the  mightiest  revolution  of  the  moral  worid,  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind  in  the 
restoration  of  phUosophy,  science,  and  the  ingenuous  arts — it  were 
ineligion  not  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  divine  providence. 
The  periods,  too,  join  on  to  each  other.  The  earliest  Greeks  took 
up  the  religions  and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  were,  however  partially  and  imperfectly, 
represented  by  the  mysteries  derived  through  the  corrupt  channel 
of  the  Phoinicians  !  With  these  secret  schook  of  physiological 
theology,  the  mythical  poets  were  doubtless  in  conneotinn,  and  it 
was  these  schools  which  prevented  polytheism  from  producing  all 
its  natural  barbarizing  efiects.  The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  , 
hymns  and  pEeana  shaped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  poetry  ( 
and  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  ethical  tragedy  and  I 
philosophy  on  the  other.  Under  their  protection,  and  that  of  a  ' 
youthful  liberty,  secretly  controlled  by  a  species  of  internal  the- 
ocracy, the  Boienoes,  and  the  sterner  kinds  of  the  fine  arts,  that  is, 
aidiitecture  and  statuary,  grew  up  together,  followed,  indeed,  by 
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pointiag,  but  a  lUtnegque,  and  aiulaialy  idealized,  pointiic 
which  did  not  dcKeneiato  mio  mete  copiea  of  ihe  sense,  till  the 
procew  fox  which  Gieece  existed  bad  been  completed."* 

The  Greeks  alone  brought  forth  philoaopliy  in  the  pioper  and 
contra-distingwshable  sense  of  the  teim,  which  we  may  compare 
to  the  coion&tion  medal  with  its.  symbolio  charapten,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  coins,  issued  wider  the  same  sovereign,  cunent 
in  the  market.  In  tiie  primary  sense,  philosophy  had  for  its  aim 
and  proper  subject  the  i<t  nsfi  i^x^r,  de  miginiius  rerwn,  as  far 
as  man  proposes  to  discover  the  same  in  and  by  the  pure  leasoa 
alone.  This,  I  say,  was  the  oflBpring  of  Greece,  and  elsewberq 
adopted  only.     The  pie-disposition  appears,  in  their  earliest  poetry. 

The  first  object  (or  subject-matter)  of  Greek  philosophizing  vnw 
in  some  measure  philosophy  itself; — not,  indeed,  as  a  product, 
\  but  as  the  producing   power — the  productivity.     Great  minds 

1  turned  inward  on  the  fact  of  the  diversity  between,  man  and 
beast ;  a  superiority  of  kind  in  addition  ti;  that  of  degree  ;  the 
latter,  that  is,  the  difierenpe  in  d^^ree^  comprehending  the  mere 
enlarged  sphere  and  the  mulU£>ld  application  of  faculties  com- 
mon to  man  and  brute  awimals  ; — even  this  being  in  great  meas- 
ure a  transfusion  from  the  former,  namely,  from  tlie  Buperitaity  in 
kind  ; — for  only  by  its  eo-existenee  with  reason,  free  will,  self- 
consciousness,  tiie  contra-distinguishing  attributes  of  man,  does  the 
instinctive  intelligence  maoifesled  in  the  ant,  the  dog,  the  ele- 
phant. Ice.  become  human  understanding.  It  is  a  truth  with 
which  Heraclitus,  the  senior,  but  yet  contemporary,  of  jEschylus, 
appears,  from  the  few  genuine  iragments  of  his  writings  that  are 
yet  extant,  to  have  been  deeply  impressed, — that  the  mere  nn- 
derstanding  in  man,  considered  as  the  power  of  adapting  means 
to  immediate  purposes,  diSbra,  indeed,  from  the  intelligence  dis- 
played by  other  animalB,  and  not  in  degree  imly ;  but  yet  does 
not  differ  by  any  excellence  which  it  derives  Irom  itself,  ta  by 
any  inherent  diversity,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  a  combina- 
tion with  far  higher  powers  of  a  diverse  kind  in  one  and  the 
samo  subject. 

Long  before  the  entire  separation  of  metaphysics  from  poetry, 

\  that  is,  while  yet  poesy,  in  all  its  several  species  of  veiae,  music, 

\  ttatuary,  &«.  continued  mythic ; — while  yet  poetry  remained  Uie 

I  anion  of  the  sensuoiu  and  the  philosophic  mind  ; — the  efficient 

•  Hm  Friend,  E>wy  ix.  ir.  p.  442. 
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pmaence  of  the  latter  in  tlie  s^heaU  o[  the  two,  had  manifested  t 
itself  in  the  SuUinae  mt/tkus  nt^  ytrioiut  tou  yov  ir  irOfaimt!,  | 
canoeming  the  genesis,  wr  birth  of  the  *ovt  ot  reason  in  man.  ' 
This  the  moat  venerable,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  of  Grecian 
m^thi,  is  a  pfailoaopheme,  the  very  same  in  subjeet-mattet  with 
the  earliest  reootde  of  the  Hebrewi,  but  most  ohBiactenstically 
di^rent  in  tone  and  concepti<Hi ;— for  the  ^tnaichal  religion,  as 
the  antithesis  of  pantbeiem,  was  neceesarily  personal ;  and  the 
doetrines  of  a  &ith,  the  first  ground  of  which,  and  the  primaiy 
enunciation,  is  the  eternal  I  am,  must  be  in  part  historic,  and 
must  assome  the  historic  form.  Hence  the  Hebrew  record  is  a 
narrattre,  and  the  first  instance  of  the  iaot  is  given  as  the  origin 
of  tbefiu^ 

That  a  profound  truth — a  truth  that  is,  indeed,  the  grand  and 
indispensable  condition  of  all  moial  .leaponsibility — is  involved  in 
this  characteristic  of  the  sacred  narrative,  I  am  not  alone  per- 
maded,  but  distiilctly  aware.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude 
us  &om  seeing,  nay,  as  an  Additional  mark  of  the  wisdom  that 
ineinred  the  sacred  historian,  it  rather  supplies  a  motive  to  us, 
impels  and  anthorizee  us,  to  see,  in  the  form  of  the  vehicle  of  the 
truth,  an  aceommodatioB  to  the  then  childhood  of  the  human, 
race.  Under  this  impression  we  may,  I  trust,  safely  consider  the 
narration,— introduced,  as  It  is  here  introduced,  for  the  purpose 
of  explainii>g  a  mere  work  of  the  unaided  mind  of  man  by  com- 
parison,— as  an  Ins;  Isfojiinpixir^ — and  as  such  (apparently,  I 
mean,  not  actually)  a  syntheHi  of  poeey  and  philosophy,  charao- 
taristic  of  the  efaUdhood  of  nations. 

In  the  Greek  we  see  already  the  dawn  of  approaching  man-  t 
hood.  The  substance,  the  slufii  is  philosophy ;  the  form  only  is  { 
poetry.  The  Prometheus  is  ApkiiMojdienuiiauitiYo^KiK, — the  / 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, — an  allegory,  a  nfonulSsvfia,  j 
though  the  noblest  and  the  most  pregnant  of  its  kind. 

The  generation,  of  the  roue,  or  pure  reason  in  man.  1.  It  was 
superadded  or  infiised,  a  supra  to  mark  that  it  was  no  mere  evo- 
lution of  the  animal  basis ; — that  it  could  not  have  grown  out  of 
^e  other  faoulties  of  man,  his  life,  sense,  imderstanding,  as  the 
flower  grows  out  of  tiiie  stem,  having  pre-existed  potentially  in 
the  seed  :  2.  The  fo«{,  or  fire,  was  '  stolen,' — ^to  mark  its  ketero — 
or  rather  its  alio-geaeitj,  that  is,  its  diversity,  its  diference  in. 
kind,  &om  the  faculties  which  are  common  to  man  with  the 
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nobler  animalB  :  3.  And  rtoien  '  fivm  Hearea,' — to  mark  its  to- 
periority  in  kind,  as  well  as  its  essential  diversity  :  4.  And  it  was 
-a  '  6park,' — to  mark  that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  modifying  reac- 
tion from  that  on  which  it  immediately  a<JtB  ;  that  it  auffen  no 
change,  and  receives  no  aoceBsion,  from  the  inferior,  hut  multi~ 
plies  itself  by  conversion,  without  being  aUoyed  by,  or  amalga- 
mated with,  that  which  it  potentiates,  ennobles,  and  transmutes  : 
5.  And  lastly  (in  order  to  imply  the  homogeneity  of  the  donor  and 
of  the  gift),  it  was  stolon  by  a  '  god,'  and  a  god  of  the  race  before 
the  dynasty  of  Jove, — Jove  the  binder  of  relactant  powers,  the 
ooercer  and  entraneer  of  Iree  spirits  under  the  fetters  of  shape, 
and  mass,  and  paasive  mobility;  but  iikewiBe  by  a  god  of  the 
same  race  and  essence  with  Jove,  and  linked  of  yore  in  closest 
and  friendliest  intimacy  with  him  This,  to  mark  the  pre-esist- 
ence,  in  order  of  thought,  of  the  nous,  as  spiritual,  botb  to  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  to  their  products,  formed  as  it  were,  by  the 
precipitation,  or,  if  I  may  dare  adopt  the  bold  Isngnage  of  Lrab- 
nitz,  by  a  coagulation  of  ejarit,*  In  other  words  this  derivation 
^of  the  spark  from  above,  and  from  a  god  antorior.  to  the  Jovial 
j  dynasty — (that  is,  to  the  gul»iieTBion  of  spirits  in  materifU  forms), 
— was  intended  to  mark  the  transcendency  of  the  nous,  the  con- 
\  tra-distinctive  &culty  of  man,  as  timeless,  Sxgoi'i''  n,  and,  in  this 
tnegative  sense,  eternal.  It  signified,  I  say,  its  superiority  to,  and 
its  diversity  from,  all  things  that  subsist  in  space  and  time,  nay, 
/even  those  which,  though  spaceless,  yet  paits^e  of  time,  namely, 
rl  souls  or  understandings.  For  the  soul,  or  undeistanding,  if  it  be 
'  defined  physiologically  as  the  principle  of  solubility,  irritability, 
and  growth,  together  with  the  functions  of  the  organs,  which  are 
at  once  the  representations  and  ^e  instmment*  of  these,  must  be 
considered  in  genere,  thongh  not  in  degree  or  dignity,  common  to 
man  and  the  inferior  animals.  It  was  the  spirit,  the  nous,  which 
;  man  alone  posseBsed.  And  J  must  be  permitted  to  surest  that 
\  this  notion  deserves  some  respect,  were  it  only  that  it  can  show 
a  semblance,  at  leasts  of  sanction  from  a  far  higher  authority. 

*  SoheUing  Hsoribes  this  expreeaion,  whioh  I  hare  not  been  able  io&ai 
in  the  words  of  Leilxilti;,  to  Hemsterbuia :  "Wbea  L«boitE,'BajBlie,"<»Ui 
matter  the  sleep^tste  of  the  Monads,  or  when  HemBterhuis  calls  it  mrdltd 
tpirit, — deii  geronnenen  Qtia. — Id  &ct,  matter  is  do  other  thao  spirit  COQ- 
templsted  in  the  equilibrium  of  it<  actiTities." — Trand.  Tranttc.  Ideal,  p 
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The  Greeki  ngreed  with  the  oounogouiea  of  the  Estt  in  deriv- 
iag  all  Benmble  forms  from  the  indistinguiBhaUe.  The  latter  we 
find  destgnated  as  the  ji  ipofqiof,  the  9iuf  nponxr^iKir,  the  x'i»i> 
aB  the  essentiBlly  unintelligible,  jet  necessarily  presumed,  bauB  or 
Bub-poHition,  of  all  poeitiona.  That  it  is,  Bcientiiioally  considered, 
an  indispenBable  idea  for  the  human  mind.jnBt'aB  the  mathe- 
matical point,  See.  for  the  geometrician  ; — of  this  the  Tariona  syB- 
teniB  of  onr  geologiats  and  MiemogoniBta,  from  Buniet  to  La  Place, 
aSbrd  strong  presurapticm.  As  an  idea,  it  must  be  interpreted  u  '' 
a  striving  of  the  mind  to  diBtinguish  being  from  existence— or  ! 
potential  being,  the  ground  of  being  containing  the  possibility  of  ,' 
existence,  from  being  actualized.  In  the  language  of  the  myste- 
ries, it  was  the  esurienee,  the  n66os  or  desideratum,  the  unfii- 
elled  fire,  the  Ceres,  the  ever-seeking  maternal  guddcas;  the  ori- 
gin and  interpretation  of  whose  name  ia  found  in  the  Hebrew 
root  signifying  hunger,  and  thence  capacity.  It  was,  in  short,  an 
efibrt  to  represent  the  universal  ground  of  all  di^renoes  distinct 
or  opprsile,  but  in  relation  to  which  all  antithesis  as  writ  as  all 
'ar.tithela.  existed  only  potentially.  This  was  the  container  and ; 
withholiler  (fuoh  is  the  primitiTe  oense  of  the  Hebrew  word  ren-  " 
derr^d  darkinvrs  (G-en,  i,  2) )  out  of  which  light,  that  is,  the  lux  ' 
lucijica,  as  distinguished  from  lumen seu  It^ phteTtomenalis  was-; 
produced; — Bay,  rather,  that  which,  producing  itself  into  light  as\ 
the  one  pole  or  antagonist  power,  remained  in  the  other  pole  as 
darkness,  that  is,  gravity,  or  the  principle  of  mass,  or  wholeness 
without  distinction  of  parts. 

And  here  the  peculiar,  the  philosophic,  genius  of  G-reece  began  i 
-  its  fcetal  throb.  Here  it  individualized  itself  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Hebrew  archteolc^,  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Ph<E- 
nician,  on  the  other.  The  Fhtcnician  confounded  the  indistin-i 
guishable  with  the  absolute,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  inefii- 
hle  causa  sui.  It  confounded,  I  say,  the  multeity  below  intellect, 
that  is,  unintelligible  from  defect  of  the  subject,  with  the  absolute 
identity  above  all  intellect,  that  is,  transcending  comprehension 
by  the  plenitude  of  its  excellence,  With  the  Phtenician  sages  the 
cosmogony  was  their  theogony  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  too, 
flowed  their  tbeurgic  rites,  their  magic,  their  worship  (ctdtui  el 
apotheons)  of  the  plastic  forces,  chemical  aud  vital,  and  these,  or 
their  notiotu  respecting  these,  formed  the  hidden  meaning,  the 
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•ou),  as.  it  were,  of  which  Ibe  popukr  sod  civil  worahip  wu  the 
body  witli  itB  drapeiy. 

The  Belnew  wisdom  imperatiTely  awetta  an  unbeginning  cre- 
ative One,  who  neither  became  the  world  ;  nor  is  the  world  eter- 
nally ;  nor  made  the  world  out  of  himself  by  emanation,  or  evo^ 
IntioB  ■ — ^bnt  vhif  willed  it,  and  it  waa !  Ti  dfleo  iyifsn,  nal 
ijirsTO  x&Bi, — and  this  chaos,  the  eternal  will,  by  the  spirit  and 
the  word,  or  expieBsjfaf — again  acting  as  the  impregnaat,  dia- 
tinotive,  "m^  ordonaant  power — enabled  to  become, a  world— 
Moa/istadai.  So  must  It  be  when  a  religion,  that  ihall  preclode 
Buperstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  binjte  iodif^^^nce  on  the  other, 
is  to  be  true  for  the  ijieditatiTe  sage,  yet  inlelligibte,  or  at  least 
appiehenBible,  lor  all  but  the  ibob  in  heart 

The  Greelc  philosopheme,  preserved  for  uh  in  the  ^Bchylean 
Prometheus,  stride  midway  betwixt  both,  yet  is  distinct  in  kind 
from  either.  With  the  Hebrew  or  purer  Semitic,  it  assumes  an 
X  Y  Z — (I  take  these  letters  in  their  algebraic  application) — an 
indeterminate  Elohim,  antecedent  to  the  matter  of  the  world. 
Uri  &xovf4os — no  less  than  to  the  Si-^  Hsxoapji/ilnj.  In  this  point, 
likewise,  the  Greek  accorded  w^ith  the  Semitic,  and  diflered  fix>m 
the  Ph<Gnician — ibat  it  held  the  antecedent  X  Y  Z  la  be  supei- 
BeneuouB  and  divine.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  coincides  with 
the  Ph<£nictan  in  conudering  this. antecedent  ground  of  corporeal 
matter — ru*  avfituf  *al  lov  au/tatixou, — not  so  prc^rly  the 
cause  of  the  latter,  as  the  occasion  and  the  still  oontinuirig  sub- 
stance. Materia  substat  adkuc.  The  .sQrppreal  was  euppofled 
co-essential  with  the.  antecedent  of  its  corporeity.  Matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  body,  was  a  non  ens,  a.  simple  apparition,  id 
quod  mere  videtur  ;  but  to  body  the  elder  physico-theology  of  the 
Ureeks  allowed  a  participation  in  enti^.  It  was  spirttus  ipse, 
oppreisui,  dormiens,  et  diversis  ntodis  sommans.  In  short,  body 
was  the  productive  power  suspended,  and  as  it  were,  quenched 
in  the  product.  This  may  be  rendered  plainer  by  rejecting,  that, 
in  the  pure  Semitic  Bcheme  there  are  four  terms  introduced  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  1.  the  beginning,  self-sufficing,  and  im- 
mutable Creator ;  2.  the  antecedent  night  as  the  identity,  or  iii- 
duding  germ,  of  the  light  and  darkness,  that  is,  gravity  ;  3.  the 
fthaos ;  and  4.  the  material  world  resulting  from  tbe  powers  com- 
municated by  the  divine_^;.  In  the  Phcenician  scheme  there 
are  in  fact  but  two-^a  Kelf-organizing  chaos,  and  the  omniform 
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n&tnre  aa  the  remit.  In  the  Gieek  tcheme  we  havs  three  terau, 
1.  the  Ay2«  uli;,  which  holds  the  place  of  the  chaos,  or  the  waten, 
in  the  trueaystem  ;  2.  id  oiA^oia,  answering  to  the  Mosaic  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  3.  the  Satntnian-  zt^'"*  6n'tXt^'"'*'i — which 
answer  to  the  antecedent  daikneifi  of  the  Uoaaic  scheme,  but  to 
which  the  elder  phyBico-theologiBts.  attributed  a  self-polarizing 
power — a  natura  gemina  gvaJU  et  fadt,  agit  et  puitur.  In 
other  words,  the  Elohim  of  the  Greeks  were  still  but  a  natura 
deorum,  id  Stiof,  in  which  a  vague  pluiaUty  adheied  ;  or  if  any 
imity  was  imagined,  it  was  not  personal— not  a  unity  of  excel- 
lence, but  simply  an  expression  of  the  negative— that  which  was 
to  pass,  but  which  had  not  yet  pawed,  into  distinct  form. 

All  this  will  seem  strange  and  obeonie  at  first  reading--per- 
haps  fantastio.  But  it  will  only  seem  so.  Dry  and  prolix,  in- 
deed, it  is  to  me  in  the  writing.  Ml  an  much  aa  it  can  be  to 
others  in  the  attempt  to  understand  it.  But  I  know  that,  once 
mastered,  the  idea  will  be  the  key  to  the  whole  cypher  of  the 
.Sschylean  mythology.-  The-  sum  stated  in  the  terms  <^  philo- 
sophic logic  is  this :  First,  what  Hoses  ^qptt^tiated  to  the  ohaoa 
itself:  what  Moees  made  passive  and  a  materia  sudjecta  et  lucia 
et  tene^rarum,  the  containing  tifoSi/uror  of  the  thesii  and  I 
antitheHs; — this  the  Greek  placed  anterior  to  the  ohaog; — the  / 
ohaoB  itself  being  the  struggle  between  the  hyperchronia,  the 
liiai  a^Mifioi,  Bs  the  unoyolved,  uuproduced,  proihetis,  ot  vridoh 
Ulttt  aiH  vd/iof — (idea  and  Jaw) — are  the  thesis  and  aniithetis. 
(I  use  the  word  '  produced'  in  tiie  mathematical  sense,  as  a  point 
ttloagatiiig  itself  to  a  bipolar  line.)  Secondly,  what  Uoses  estab- 
lishes, not  merely  as^a  transcendant  Monas,  but  as  an  individual 
'Bris  likewise ; — this  the  Greek  took  as  a  harmony,  Osoi  d^ruiot, 
li  dtiof,  as  distinguished  from  i  ScAs — or,  to  adopt  the  more  ex- 
pressive language  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  cabalists  taifiten  nu- 
meranUs;  and  these  are  to  be  contempUted  as  the  identity. 

Kow  according  to  the  Greek  philosopheme  or  mylhvs,  in  these,  \ 
(»  in  this  identity,  there  arose  a  war,  schism,  or  divisiui,  that  is,  I 
a  polarization  into  thesis  and  antithesis.  In  consequence  of  this  1 
schism  in  the  id  dtiitr,  the  thesis  becomes  nomas,  or  law,  and  the  I 
antithesis  becomes  idea,  but  so  that  the  nomas  is  nomos,  because, ' 
and  only  because,  the  idea  is  idea  :  the  nomm  is  not  idea,  only 
because  the  ideadias  not  become  nomos.  And  this  not  must  be 
heediully  home  in  mind  through  the  whole  interpretation  of  thia 
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mott  profound  and  pregnuit  pbiloBopbeme.  Tbe  nomot  is  eami 
ttally  idea,  but  eM^tially  it  is  idea  $ubstans,  that  it,  id  quod  tta* 
I  stAtut,  trndentanding  sentu  generaUitimo.  The  idea,  wHich 
\  now  IB  DO  loager  idea,  hai  iub*ttintiated  ilseir,  become  real  as 
.  opposed  to  idea,  and  is  henceforward,  therefore,  substans  in  tu^ 
^stantiato.  The  StbI  product  of  ita  energy  is  the  thing  itself : 
ipsa  se  posuit  etjam  facta  at  ens  positum.  Still,  however,  its 
produotive  energy  is  not  exhausted  in  this  product,  but  overfiows, 
or  is  effluent,  as  the  specific  forces,  properties,  Acuities,  of  the 
product.  It  re-appears,  in  short,  in  the  body,  as  the  function  of 
iho  body.  As  a  suffloient  illustration,  though  it  can  not  be 
offered  as  a  perfect  instance,  take  the  following. 

'  In  the  world  we  see  everywhere  evidences  of  a  unity,  which 
I  the  component  parts  are  so  far  from  explaining,  that  they  □ece»- 
I  sarily  presuppose  it  as  the  cause  and  condition  of  their  existing 
J  as  those  parts,  or  even  of  t^eir  existing  at  ail.  This  antecedent 
j  unity,  or  cause  and  principle  of  each  union,  Tt  has,  since'tSe'^e 
of  Bacon  and  Kepler,  been  enslnmaiy  to  call  a  law.  This  crocus, 
I  tor  inetance,  or  any  flower  the  reader  may  have  in  sight  or  choose 
1  to  bring  before  his  fancy  ; — that  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  petals, 
ice.  cohere  as  one  plant,  is  owing  to  an  antecedent  power  or  prin- 
ciple in  the  seed,  which  existed  before  a  single  particle  of  the 
matters  that  constitute  the  size  and  visibility  of  the  crocus  had 
been  attracted  from  the  surrounding  soil;  air,  and  moisture. 
Shall  we  turn  to  the  seed  ?  Here  too  the  same  necessity  meets 
us,  an  antecedent  unity  (I  speak  not  of  the  parent  plant,  but  of 
'an  agency  antecedent  in  order  of  operanoe,  yet  remaining  present 
as  the  conservative  and  reproductive  power),  must  here  too  be 
supposed.  Analyze  the  seed  with  the  finest  tools,  and  let  the 
solar  microscope  come  in  aid  of  your  senses — what  do  you  imd  ? 
means  and  instruments,  a  wondrons  fairy-tale  of  nature,  maga- 
zines of  food,  stores  of  various  sorts,  pipes,  spiracles,  defences — a 
house  of  many  chambeFS,  and  the  owner  and  inhabitant  invisi- 
ble.* Now,  compare  a  plant  thus  contemplated  with  an  ani 
mal.  In  the  former,  the  productive  energy  exhausts  itself,  and 
as  it  were,  sleeps  in  the  product  or  organismus — in  its  root,  stem, 
foliage,  blossoms,  seed.  Its  batsams,  gums,  resins,  aromata,  and 
all  D^er  bases  of  its  sensible  quaUties,  are,  it  is  well  known, 
■  Aids  to  Reflection.    Horsl  and  Religious  Aphorisms.    Aphorism  TL 
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mere  excretiong  from  the  vegetable,  eliminated,  u  lifelees,  iiom 
the  aetnal  plant.     The  qualities  are  not  ita  propertiea,  but  the 
properties,  or  fei  rather,  the  dispersion  and  volatilisation  of  theae  - 
extruded  and  rejected  baeee.     But  ia  the  animal  it  iii  otherwise  i 
Here  the   antecedent  unity — ^the   productive  and  self-iealiziiif ,'     'f 
idea — strives,  with  partial  tnceess,  to  re-emancipate  itself  froiA  ^, 
its  product,  and  seeks  once  again  to  become  idea  :  vainly  indeed  I  ^ 
for  in  order  to  this,  it  must  be  Tetrogressive,  end  it  hath  subjected 
itself  to  the  fates,  the  evolven  of  the  endless  thread — to  the  stem 
necessity  of  progression.     Idea  itself  it  can  not  become,  but  it 
may  in  long  and  graduated  process,  become  an  image,  an  abal- 
OGON,  an  anti-type  of  idea.     And  tlus  etSmUr  may  approximate 
to  a  perfect  likeness.     Quod  est  sim,ile  nequit  esse  idem.     Thus, 
in  the  lower  animals,'  we  see  this  process  of  emancipation  com- 
mence with  the  intermediate  link,  or  that  which  forms  the  tran- 
sition from  properties  to  faculties,  namely,  with  sensation.    Then 
the  faculties  of  sense,  locomotion,  construction,  as,  for  instance, 
webs,    hives,   nests,  Jcc.      Then    the   functioas ;  as  of  instinct, 
memory,  fancy,  instinctive  intelligence,  or  understanding,  as  it 
eidsts  in  tbe  most  intelligent  animals.     Thna  the  idea  (hencefor- 
ward no  more  idea,  but  irrecoverable  by.its  own  fatal  act)  com- 
mences the  process  of  its  own  transmutation,  as  m&stans  in  sud- 
stanCiato,  as  the  entelecke,  or  the  ffis  fortnatrix,  and  it  finishes    / 
the  process   as  su&stans  e  substatUiato,  that  is,  as  the  under-    I 
standing. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this  process,  I  might  be  allow- 
ed to  imitate  the  symbolic  language  of  the  algebraists,  and  thus 
to  regard  the  successive  steps  of  the  process  as  so  many  powers 
and  dignities  of  the  nomos  or  law,  the  sdieme  would  he  reprft- 
sented  thus : — 

Nomos'  =  Product :  N»  =  Property  ;  N*  =  Faculty  : 
N*  =^  Function  :  N'  ^  Understanding  ; — 
which  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  itself  a  nomM,  inasmuch  as  it  is  i 
tbe  index  of  the  nomos,  as  well  as  its  highest  function;  but,  like  ,' 
the  hand  of  a  watch,  it  is  likewise  a  nomixomerKM.     It  is  a  verb, 
but  still  a  verb  passive. 

On  the  other  hand,  idea  is  so  far  co-essential  with  nomos,  that 
by  its  co-exiatence — (not  confluenoe) — ^with  the  nomas  i'  ro/ulfi- 
f  trots  (with  the  organismta  and  its  faculties  and  fanctions  in  tha 
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man),  it  becomes  itMlf  a  nomas.  Btit,  observe,  a  nomas  autono- 
mos,  or  containing  iti  law  in  itself  likewise  ;— even  as  the  nomas 
produces  for  its  Highest  prodnct  the  understanding,  so  the  idea,  in 
its  opposition  and,  of  couise,  its  correspmidenoe  to  the  nomot,  be- 
gets in  itself  an  atuthgon  to  product ;  and  this  is  self-conscioa»- 
ness.  But  as  the  product  can  never  become  idea,  so  ueither  can 
the  idea  (if  it  is  to  remain  idea)  become  or  generate  a  distinct 
product.  This  tmalogon  of  product  is  to  be  itself ;  but  were  it 
indeed  and  sabstantially  a  prodnct,  it  would  cease  to  be  self.  It 
would  be  an  object  for  a  subject,  not  (as  it  is  and  must  be)  an 
olgect  that  is  it^  own  subject,  and  vice  versa  ;  a  conception 
which,  if  the  Tinconi1»ning  and  iniiisile  genius  of  our  language 
allowed  it,  might  be  expressed  by  the  term  subjectobject.  Now, 
idea,  taken  in  indiseoluble  connecticm  with  this  antdogon  of  prod- 
uct is  mind,  that  which  knows  itself,  and  the  existence  of  which 
may  be  infenod,  but  can  not  appear  or  become  a  phenometum. 

By  the  benignity  of  ProTidence,  the  tmthii  of  most  importaace 
in  themselves,  and  which  it  most  concerns  ■ob  to  know,  axe  famil- 
iar to  us,  even  firam  childhood.  Well  for  us  if  we  do  not  abuse 
this  privilege,  and  mistake  the  familiarity  o£  words  which  convey 
these  truths,  for  a  clear  understanding  of  tbe  tmths  themsdves  ! 
If  the  preceding  disquisition,  with  all  its  subtlety  and  all  its  ob- 
scurity, should  answer  no  other  puipoae,  it  will  still  have  been 
neither  purposeless,  nor  d«void  oi  utility,  should  it  only  lead 
us  to  sympathize  with  the  strivings  of  the  human  intellect, 
awakeoed  to  the  infinite  importance  of  the  inward  oracle  jrii:6i 
asavidr — and  almost  instinctively  shaping  its  course  of  search  in 
conformity  with  the  Platonic  iutimation — ifiuxv  V^otr  A^lat  Xdyov 
xaiaforiaat  otct  dumi6r  slrmi,  Hyco  T^;  loij  SiUju  ifiaeiuti  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  die  groundwork  of  the  .Slschylean  mythui  is  laid  in 
the  definition  of  idea  and  law,  as  correlatives  that  mutually  in- 
terpret each  the  other  ; — an  idea,  with  the  adequate  power  of 
realizing  itself  being  a  law,  and  a  law  considered  abstractedly 
from,  or  in  the  absence  of,  the  power  of  manifesting  itself  in  its 
appropriate  product  being  an  idea.  Whether  this  bo  true  philoa- 
ophy,  is  not  the  question.  The  achool  of  Aristotle  would,  of 
course,  deny,-  the  Platonic  affirm  it ;  for  in  this  conrists  the  dif- 
ftrence  of  the  two  schoc^.  Both  acknowledge  ideas  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  generalizations  from  objects  of  sense  :  both  would 
define  an  idea  as  an  ens  rationale,  to  whieh  there  can  be  no 
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adeqtnte  oormpMident  in  aennble  experie&ee.     But^  aoootdiug  to  . 
Aristotle,  idem  are  regolatiTe  only,  and  exiit-only  as  functions  of  I 
the  mind  : — aoooiding  to  Plato,  they  are  constitutive  likewise,  and 
one^in  esswioe  with  the  jwwer  and  life  of  nature ; — ir  Uyif  (;a»J|  | 
i|v,  anl  ii  Ci»4  ^r  i6  ifSK  TMr  drSptinu*'.    And  this  1  asMrt  was  the. 
philoeopfay  of  the  mytlue  poeta,  who,  like  ^sehylus,  adapted  the' 
■Boret  doctrine*  of  the  tnysteriet  as  the  (not  always  safely  disguis- 
ed) antidote  to  the  debasing  iufluenees  of  the  region  of  the  < 
■tate. 

But  to  return  and  oonolode  this  preliminary  explanation.  We 
have  only  to  suhetitnte  the  term  will,  and  the  tenn  eonslituUve 
power,  for  nomas  or  law,  and  the  prooeec  ie  the  Bame.  Pennit 
me  to  represent  the  identity  oi  prothetia  by  the  letter  Z  and  the 
tltesii  and  atUithesis  hy  X  and  Y  respectively.  Then  I  say  X  by 
hot  being  Y,  but  in  consequence  of  'being  the  correlative  opposite 
of  y,  is  will ;  and  Y,  by  not  being  X,  but  the  oorreUtive  and  op- 
poeit«  of  X,  is  nature,  natura  naluraw,  r^tof  tfvmndi.  Hence 
we  may  see  the  neoessity  of  ooutemplatiog'  the  idea  now  as  iden- 
tioal  with  the  reawn,  and  now  as  one  with  the  will,  and  now  as 
both  in  one,  in  which  last  case  I  shall,  for  CMivenience'  sake,  em- 
ploy Uie  term  IVoms,  the  ntitAial  will,  the  practical  reaaim. 

Vfo  are  now  out  of  the  holy  jungle  of  transoendental  meta- 
idtysics ;  if  indeed,  the  reader's  patience  shall  have  bad  strength 
and  perusteocy  enough  to  allow  me  to  exclaim— 

iTimaH  unbo 
Per  deiMU  nmliru  :  at  teoet  umbrft  Dcmn. 

Not  that  I  regard  the  for^^oing  as  articles  of  faith,  or  as  all  true ; 
— I  have  impUed  the  contrary  by  contrasting  it  with,  at  least,  by 
ahowing  its  disparateness  from,  the  Uosaio,  which,  boTta  fide,  I 
do  r^ard  as  the  truth.  But  I  believe  there  is  much,  and  pro- 
found, truth  in  it,  supra  captum  yitioaoiptiy,  qui  7um  agnoscunt 
divinum,  ideoqite  nee  tuUuram,  nisi  nomine,  agnoscunt;  sed 
res  cunctas  ex  senauali  corporeo  cogitant,  guiiug  hoc  ex  causa 
itUeriora  davsa  manetU,  et  simul  aim  illis  exteriora  qua  prox>- 
ima  interioribut  tunt .'  And  with  no  les  confidence  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  poutions  above  given,  true  or  false,  are  contained 
in  the  Promethean  mythia. 

In  this  m^us,  Jove  is  the  impersonatad  lepresentatioQ  n  .  | 
symbol  of  the  tumot— Jitter  est  quodcunque  videt.      He  u   I 
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f  the  mens  agitans  malem,  bat  at  the  same  time,  the  nulem  aor- 
I  poream  poneru  et  consUtueta.  And  n  far  tba  Oreek  philoaophrana 
does  not  diOer  eesenttaily  from  tbit  coBmotheism,  or  identifioatiim 
of  God  with  the  nniverse,  in  which  coniisted  the  fint  apntasy  of 
m&n]tind  after  the  flood,  when  they  combined  to  raise  a  temple  to 
the  heaveiiB,  end  which  is  Btill  the  favored  letigion  of  the  Ohineso. 

iPrometheui,  in  like  manner,  is  the  impersonated  representatiTe  of 
Idea,  or  ,  of  the  iame  power  elb  Jove,  but  contemplated  u  inde- 
pendent and  not  immersed  in  the  product, — as  law  minus  the 
productive  energy.  As  snch  it  is  next  to  be  seen  what  the  sereral 
signifiaancee  of  each  must  or  may  be  according  to  -the  philo- 
Boj^c  conception  ;  and  of  which  significancec,  therefore,  should  we 
find  in  the  philosopheme.  a  correspondent  to  eaoh,  we  shall  be 
entitled  to  assert  that  snob  are  the  meanings  of  the  fable.  And 
first-of  Jove : — 

Jove  represents  1.  iVotnos  generally,  as  opposed  to  Idea  or  iVmu; 
2.  Nofttoi  archinomos,  now  as  the  father,  now  aa  the  sovereign, 
and  now  as  the  includer  and  representative  of  the^V"  oigAnot 
Koafimol,  or  dii  majores,  who  had  joined  or  come  over  to  Jove  in 
tiie  iimt  schism :  3.  JVbmos  da/iri/x-^s — the  subjugator  of  the  spirits, 
of  the  Idiat  nqtrofmi,  who,  thus  subjagated,  became  rifivt  imorifiuu 
inoon6*Soi,  Titanei  pacati,  dii  minores,  that  is,  the  elements 
considered  as  powers  ledsced  to  obedience  under  yet  higher  pow^ 
eiB  than  themselves :  4.  Nomoi  naltruid;,  law  in  the  Pauline 
sense,  niltof  ak)LOigtiref(ot  in  antith^is  to  y6/ias  aitifofiot. 

coROLLAar. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  Jove's  jealous,  ever-quarrelsome  spouse 
i  represents  the  pohtical  sacerdotal  adius,  the  church,  in  short,  of 
I  republican  paganism  ;— a  church  by  law  establi^ed  for  the  mere 
j  purposes  of  the  particular  state,  unennoUed  by  the  consciousness 
'  of  instrumentality  to  higher  purpoees ; — at  once  unenlightened 
and  unchecked  by  revelation.  Most  gratefully  ought  we  to  ac- 
knowledge that  since  the  completion  of  our  constitution  in  161^8, 
we  may,  with  unflattering  truth,  elucidate  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  such  a  church  by  the  contrast  of  the  institution,  to  which 
England  owes  the  larger  portion  of  its  superiority  in  that,  in  which 
alone  superiority  is  an  unmixed  blessing, — the  diSiised  cultivation 
of  its  inhabitants.     But  praviouslv  to  this  period,  I  shall  offend 
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no  enlightened  man  if  I  sa.y  wl^ot  distinction  of  partie«-=-JK£m 
muria  petxatur  et  extra  ; — that  the  history  of  Christendom  pre- 
■eais  tM  with  too  many  illnatratioDs  of  this  JunOniafi  jealousy,  this 
factions  harassing  of  the  sovereign  power  as  soon  as  the  lattei  be- 
trayed any  Bymptoms  of  a  disposi^oh  to  its  true  policy,  namely, 
to  privilege  and  perpetuate  that  which  is  best, — to  tolerate  the 
tolerable, — and  to  lestiain  none  bat  Ifaose  who  would  restrain  all, 
and  subjugate  even  the  state  itself.  Bat  while  tmth  extorts  this 
confession,  it,  at  the  suiie  time,  requires  that  it  should  be  acoom- 
fftitiied  by  an  avowal  of  the  fact,  that  tbe  spirit  is  a  lehc  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  and  with  a  bitter  smile  Would  an  ^schylus  or  a  Plato 
in  the  shades,  listen  to  a  Gibbon  or  a  Hume  vaunting  the  mild 
and  tolerant  ^irit  of  the  state  religions  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Rome.  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  Jove's  intngnes  with  Europa, 
lo,  &c.,  whom  the  god,  in  his  own  nature  a  general  lover,  had 
Buccoesively  taken  under  his  protection.  And  here,  too,  see  the 
full  appropriateness  of  this  part  of  the  mythm,  in  which  symbol 
fitdes  away  into  allegory,  but  yet  in  reference  to  the  wtsking 
cause,  as  grounded  in  hnmanity,  and  always  existing  either  octn* 
aUy  or  potentially,  and  thus  never  ceases  whoUy  to  be  a  symbol 
or  tautegory, 

Prometheus  represents,  1.  senna,  general*.  Idea  n(6yoiio(,  and  { 
in  this  sense  he  is  a  deie  6fi6ifvlo(,  a  fellow-tribesman  both  of  the 
dH  maj&res,  with  Jove  at  their  head,  and  of  the  Titans  or  dii  \ 
pdcati  ':  2.  He  represents  Idea  ifiMfoftos,  *ofib3eliiTrit ;  and  in  this  | 
sense  the  former  IHend  and  counsellor  of  Jove  or  Tfous  uramus  : 
3.  Aiyos  ^Mrdifomos,  the  divine  humanity,  the  humane  God,  who 
retained  unseen,  kept  back,  or  (in  the  catachresis  characteristic  I 
of  the  Phecnicio-Grecian  mythology)  stole,  a  portion  or  ignicula 
from  the  living  spirit  of  law,  which  remained  with  the  celestial 
gods  unexpended  I*  t^  tapl^eoSat.     He  gave  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  analog  of  things,  should  have  existed  as  pure  ■ 
divinity,  the  sole  property  and  birth-right  of  the  IHi  Joviales,  the 
Uranions,  or  was  conceded  to  inferior  beings  os  a  subsCans  in  sub- 
stantiato.     This  spark  divine  Prometheus  gave  to  an  elect,  a  fa 
vored  animal,  not  as  a  substans  or  understanding,  commensurate 
with,  and  confined  by,  the  constitution  and  conditions  of  this  par- 
ticular organism,  but  as  cdiquid  superstans,  liberum,  non  subac- 
tum,invictum,  impacatum,  fij  n/itldpsvor.     This  gift,  by  which 
we  ore  to  understand  reason  theoretical  and  practical,  was  tiiero- 
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fore  a  rd/tos  attdfofiot — onappieaehkble  and  nnmodifiBUe  fay  ike 
animal  ban* — that  is,  by  tlie  pre-«xistmg  tubttans  with  its  prod- 
ucts, the  ADimal  organamus  with  its  faoultiee  and  functions  ;  but 
yet  otdowed  with  tiie  powei  of  potMitiatiiig,  ennobling,  and  pie- 
roribing  to,  the  sabstanoe ;  ftad  brace,  tlnerefoie, »  'ifios  raiumil&gs, 
lex  legituada :  4.  By  a  transition,  ofdimuy  even  u  all^oty,  ud 
appropriate  to  mythio  lyinbDl,  but  especiaUy  eignificant  in  th« 
p«s«it  ease— the  tnuuition,  I  nwan,  from  the  giver  to  tbe  gift — 
the  giver,  in  very  truth,  being  the  gift, '  whenoe  the  soul  reoavea 
reason;  and  reason  is  ber  being,'  says  our  Milfam.  Beason  ii 
finm  God,  and  God  is  reason,  metu  ipeisnma. 

6.  FrometheuB  represents.  Nous  ir  Ard^timt — roOg  dj^H'ttit^;. 
Thus  oontemplated,  the  Tibui  is  of  necessity,  powerless ;  for  all 
power,  that  is,  productivity,  or  productive  energy,  is  in  liaw,  that 
is,  rdfios  AUjtjfiira/tos  :*  Still,  however,  the  Idea,  in  the  liaw,  tint 
manerus  numerant  become  rifas,  is  the  principle  of  the  Law ; 
and  if  with  Law  dwells  power,  so  with  the  knowledge  or  the 
Uea  scientiaUt  of  the  Law,  dwells  prt^hecy  and  foresight.  A 
perfect  astronomical  time-piece  in  relation  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  magnet  in  tbe  marinfflr'a  compaai  in  rela- 
tion to  the  magnetisai  of  the  earth,  is  a  sufficient  illustration. 

6.  Both  f&nos  and  Idea-(or  iVijiw)  are  the  verbttm;  but,  as  in 
the  ibrmer,  it  is  verbumjiat '  tbe  Word  of  the  Lord,' — in  the  latter 
it  must  be  the  verbumtjUt  or, '  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  the  mouth 
of  the  }ffophet.'  Pari  argumento,  as  the  knowledge  is  diere&re 
not  power,  the  powra  is  not  knowledge.  The  '^c,  the  Ztit 
twrtoMfiauf,  seeks  to  leato,  and,  as  it  were,  to  wrest  the  secret, 
the  hateAil  secret,  of  his  own  late,  namely,  the  transitorinees  ad- 
herent to  all  antitheeis ;  for  the  identity  or  the  absolute  is  alone 
eternal.  This  secret  Jove  would  extort  from  the  iVoMS,  or  Pro- 
metheus, which  is  the  sixth  representmmt  of  Prometheta. 

7.  Introduce  but  the  least  of  real  as  opptwed  to  ideal,  the  least 
speck  of  positive  existence,  even  though  it  were  but  tbe  mote  in 
a  sunbeam,  into  the  sciential  contemphmen  or  dieoiem,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  science.  BtUio  desimt  esse  pura  ratio  etjit  di^ 
cwsus,  itat  sutler  H  Jit  in«0»ti>»tf : — non  suferstat.  Tbe  Nm* 
it  bound  to  a  rock,  the  immovable  firmness  of  which  is  indisse- 

■  I  BOBToely  need  wy,  tbttt  I  use  the  word  iTikoTpibvojiOi  s8  B  partidple 
oetiTe,  OS  exerMsmg  Iktr  on  snother,  not  ss  reoeiving  law  froOi  anotiiw, 
though  the  latter  a  the  dsuical  Ibroe  (I  suppose)  of  the  word 
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laUy  eonnected  witb  its  bairemien,  iu  non-pioduotiTity.  Wen 
it  productive  it  vonld  bo, Nomas;  but  it  is  Nous,  bec&OM  it  is 
not  Nomos. 

8.  Solitary  dj?diq>  er  ififlf.  Now  1  say  that  the  Nous,  not- 
withstanding its  diversity  from  the  NomizoTneni,  is  yet,  relatively 
to  their  supposed  oiigiDal  essenoe,  naat  wis  "o/ul^oiiifOit  javjojsyiff, 
of  the  same  race  or  radix :  though  is  anoUier  smse,  namely,  in 
reladon  to  the  nor  Otlor — the  pantheistic  Elohim,  it  is  conceived 
anterior  to  the  schism,  and  to  the  conquest  and  enthronizattoa  of 
Jove  who  succeeded.  Hence  the  Prometheus  of  the  great  trage- 
dian is  Oeit  avjYsi^s.  The  kindred  deities  come  to  him,  some  to 
soothe,  to  condole ;  others  to  give  weak,  yet  friendly,  counsels  of 
submission  ;  others  to  tempt,  or  insolt.  Th^  most  prominent  of 
the  latter,  and  the  most  odious  to  the  imprisoned  and  insulated 
Nous,  is  Hennes,  the  impersonation  of  interest  with  the  entran- 
cing and  serpentine  Cadticeus,  and,  as  interest  or  motives  inter- 
vening between  the  reason  and  its  immediate  self-detemunations, 
with  the  antipathies  to  the  *^t  aifor6/tot.  The  Hermra  imper- 
sonates the  eloquence  of  cupidity,  the  cajtdement  of  power  reg- 
nant ;  and  in  &  la^er  sense,  custom,  the  irrational  in  language, 
jij^utra  id  firdfixa,  the  dnent,  from  ^^lu — the  rhetorical  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ufot,  td  poi/ii.  But,  primarily,  the  Heimea  is  the  sym- 
bol of  interest.  He  is  the  messenger,  the  inter-nuncio,  in  the  low 
but  expressive  phrase,  the  go-between,  to  beguile  or  insult.  And 
for  the  other  visitors  of  Fiomethous,  the  elementary  powers,  or 
Efpirits  rf  the  elements,  T^tanes  pacati,  Oeoi  inoydpioi,  vassal  po- 
tentates, and  their  solicitations,  the  noblest  interpretation  will  be 
^ven,  if  I  repeat  the  lines  of  our  great  contemporary  poet : — 

Earth  fills  bar  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own : 
YeamingB  she  hoUi  in  her  own  natuntl  kind, 
And  e'en  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind. 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 
lite  hraoely  nnrae  doth  all  ebt  con 
To  make  her  Ibster-dnld,  her  bmat^  Man 

Ferget  the  glories  he  hath  known 

And  that  imperial  pa1ac«  whence  he  came: — 

WoaDBWOBTH, 

which  exquisite  language  is  prefigured  in  coarser  clay,  indeed, 
and  with  a  less  lofty  epirit,  but  yet  excellently  in  their  kind,  and 
even  more  fortunately  for  the  illustration  and  ornament  of  the 
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iveaent  commentarv,  in  tbe  fifth,  aiztli,  and  UTsnth  atanzaa  of 
Dr.  Heniy  More'i  poem  on  the  Pre-e:ti>tenoe  of  the  Sonl  :~- 

Thiu  groping  after  our  own  eantre's  near 

And  proper  sulntanGe,  wa  grew  dark,  contract, 

SwalloVd  up  of  earthlj  life  1    Sa  wbat  we  were 

Of  old,  thro'  ignorance  can  iT«  detect 

like  DoUa  babe,  by&te  or  friends  ucgteat 

Left  to  the  care  of  sorr;  aaliage  ynght. 

Grown  np  to  manly  jeara  caa  not  oonject 

Hie  own  true  parentage,  nor  read  aright 
yihat  father  Mm  begot,  wbat  womb  him  brought  to  ligbL 

80  we,  OB  etraoger  iuiants  elsewhere  born, 

Oan  not  divine  troin  what  spring  we  did  flow  ; 

Ne  dare  theae  base  alliances  to  scorn, 

Nor  lift  ouiselTes  a  whit  from  hence  below ; 

ISe  atrive  our  parentage  again.to  Imow, 

Ke  dream  we  once  0/  any  other  stock, 

Sincfl  foster'd  upon  Rhea's*  kneea  we  grow. 

In  Satyra  arms  with  many  s  mow  and  mock 
Oft  danced ;  and  hairy  Pan  our  cradle  oft  hath  rodi^d  1 

But  Pan  Qor  Rhea  be  our  parentage  1 

We  been  tbe  o&priug  of  the  aU-seeing  Nous,  ibc 

To  express  the  supeisettsua,!  chamcter  of  the  reason,  its  ab- 
straction from  sensation.,  we  find  the  Prometheus  die^n^, — -while 
in  the  yearnings  accompanied  with  the  remorse  incident  to,  and 
only  possible  in  consequence  of  the  Nous  being,  the  rational,  self- 
conscious,  and  therefore  responsible  will,  he  is  Yont  SiaKPaiA/isros. 

If  to  these  contemplations  we  add  the  control  and  despotism 
exercised  on  the  free  reason  by  Jupiter  in  bis  symboHcal  charac- 
ter, as  *6pas  JioiiiixiiT ; — by  custom  (Hermes) ;  by  necessity,  §l<t 
xal  jt^aiis ; — by  the  mechanic  arts  and  powen,  avfjerels  >$  JVo^ 
though  they  are,  and  which  are  symbolized  in  Hephaistos, — we 
shall  see  at  oace  the  propriety  of  the  title,  Prometheus,  S»a/iiittjg. 

9.  Nature,  or  Zews  as  the  vd/ios  Ir  fo/iil^o/iiron,  knows  herself 
only,  can  only  come  to  a  knowledge  of  herself,  in  man  !     And 

•  Bhea  (from  fila,  fiuo),  that  .is,  the  earth  aa  the  traneitory,  tie  ever- 
flowing  nature,  the  flux  and  Bum  of  phenomena,  or  objects  of  the  outward 
aanae,  in  eMllrB-distinction  from  the  earth  as  Yeata,  aa  the  flrmamental  law 
that  sustains  and  dispoaea  tlia  apparent  world  1  The  Satyra  represent  the 
aporta  and  appet^ces  of  the  aensuoua  nature  (^poitj/ia  rropicdf)— Fan,  or  the 
total  life  of  the  enrUi,  the  presence  of  all  in  each,  the  universal  organinmtt 
ot  bodiea  and  bodily  oiergy. 
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extn.  in  maa.  only  as  man  is  sapematarat,  above  natuie,  noetic. 
But  this  knowledge  man  reiiues  to  ooramutiicate  :  tiiat  is,  the 
human  understanding  alone  ie  at  once  self-conscious  and  conacioni 
of  nature.  And  this  high  prerogative  it  owes  exclusively  to  its 
being  an  assewor  of  the  reason.  Yet  even  the  human  under- 
standing in  its  height  of  place  seeks  vainly  to  appropriate  the 
ideas  of  the  pnre  reason,  whioh  it  can  only  represent  by  idola. 
Here,  then,  the  News  stands  as  Fromethemi,  drunnlo;,  renueTts 
-—in  hostile  opposition  to  Ji^iter  InquisHmr. 

10.  Yet,  finally,  against  the  obataoleg  and  even  nnder  the  fbs 
tering  influences  of  the  Nomoi,  loO  rofilpov,  a  son  of  Jove  him- 
self, but  a  descendant  from  lo,  the  mundane  religion,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  sacerdotal  culCits,  or  religion  of  the  state, 
an  Alcides  Zdderator  wiU  arise,  and  the  JVous  or  divine  principle 
in  man,  will  be  Prometheus  ilevdefilifiBfot, 

Did  my  limits  or  time  permit  me  to  trace  the  persecutions, 
wanderings,  and  migrations  of  the  lo,  the  mundane  religion, 
through  the  whole  map  marked  out  by  the  tragic  poet,  the  coin- 
cidences would  bring  the  truth,  the  unarbitramess,  of  the  pre- 
ceding exposition  as  near  te  demonstration  as  can  rationally  be 
required  on  a  question  of  history,  that  must,  for  the  greater  part, 
be  answered  by  combination  of  scattered  {acts.  But  this  part 
of  my  Eubjaet,  together  with  a  particular  exemjriification  of  the 
light  which  my  theory  throws  both  on  the  sense  and  the  beauty 
of  udmeious  passages  of  this  stupendous  poem,  I  must  reserve  Jbr 
a  future  communication. 

NOTIB  .•  " 

V.  Id.  ipifajYi : — '  in  a  coconb,  or  combe.' 
V.  17. 

iiaptil^iai  j'dp  jrarpclf  Xoyav;  papv. 

ei<aqc&^»iv,  as  the  editor  confesses,  is  a  word  introduced  into 
the  text  t^ainet  the  authority  of  all  editions  and  manuscripts.  I 
should  prefer  ^uifi&Xfi'^t  notwithstanding  its  being  a  Sinai  l-t'][6- 
/(ifoc.  The  »a — seems  to  my  tact  too  free  and  easy  a  word  ; — 
and  yet  ont '  to  trifie  with'  appears  the  exact  meaning. 

*  Written  in  B)).  Blomfield's  editicn,  and  eommnnioated  by  Mr.  OMry-— 
M. 


IC7STKBIKS  IN  POBITIOK  Of  THE 


SUMMAEY  OF  AK  ESSAY 


The  PoaitioD,  to  the  eftabliahment  of  whieh  Mt.  Golendge  te- 
gaidi  hU  enay  u  the  Prnl^omena,  ii :  th&t  tlie  Qieek  Tn^j 
Btood  in  the  lame  relBtion  to  the  Myiteiies,  u  the  E[ne  Song, 
and  the  Pine  Arte  to  the  Temple  Worship,  m  the  Bsl^on  ef  the 
State ;  that  the  proper  fimotioti  of  the  Tragic  Poet  wu  under 
the  diBguiae  of  popnlar  anperstitions,  and  using  the  popular  My- 
tliology  as  hie  stufi'and  dr&pery  to  communicate  so  mnch  and  no 
more  of  the  doctrines  preseired  in  the  If  ysteries  as  diould  eonn- 
teract  the  demoralizing  influenee  of  the  state  reUgion,  -vitbont 
disturbing  the  public  tranqmlhty,  oi  weakening  the  tevwence  for 
the  laws,  oi  bringing  into  contempt  the  aneeetral  and  local  usages 
and  traditions  on  which  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  mainly 
iMted,  or  tiiat  nationality  in  its  inteusest  form  which  was  tittle 
less  than  essential  in  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  republic.  To 
eatabMi  this  position  it  was  neceuary  to  explain  the  nature  of 
theee  secret  doctrines,  or  at  least  the  fiindamental  principles  of 
\  the  faith  and  philosophy  of  Blensis  sndSamothrace.  The  Samo- 
thraoian  UysteRca  Mr.  Coleridge  supposes  to  have  been  of  Phcs- 
nician  origin,  and  both  these  and  the  Elensinian  to  have  retained 
the  religious  belief  of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  ot  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, prior  to  theii  union  with  the  Hollenei  and  the  Eg]r[»- 
tiaa  colonies  :  that  it  comprised  sundry  relics  and  fragments  of 
the  Patriarchal  Faith,  the  traditions  historical  and  prophetic  of 
the  Noetic  Family,  though  corrupted  and  depraved  1^  their  oom- 
binatdons  with  the  system  of  Pantheism,  or  the  Worship  ot  th« 
Univeree  Ew  God  {Jupiter  ett  qttodamque  videi),  which  Mr. 
Coleridge  contends  to  have  been  the  first  great  Apostasy  of  the 
Ancient  World.  Bat  a  religion  founded  on  Panth^sm,  is  of  ne- 
cessity a  religion  founded  on  philosophy,  i.  e.  an  attempt  to  det»- 
mine  the  origin  of  nature  by  the  unaided  strength  of  the  homan 
intellect,  however  unsound  and  false  that  philosophy  may  have 
been.  And  of  this  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indian  Ihiests  aflbrd 
at  once  piotrf'  and  instance.  Again  :  the  earUer  the  date  of  any 
philosophic  scheme,  the  more  sul^ective  will  it  be  found — in 
other  words  the  earliest  reasoners  sought  in  theii  own  minds  the' 
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i,  and  BabetBiioe  of  all  other  power.  Atntraoting  / 
from  whatevei  wu  indiTidnoI  and  .accidental,  from  whatever 
diBtingnished  one  hninan  mind  from  another,  they  fixed  their  at- 
tention exolunvely  on  the  oharactera  which  beloflg  to  all  rational 
bMngs,  and  which  therefiffe  they  contemplated  as  mind  itaelf, 
mind  in  ita  easenee.  And  however  avene  a  scholar  of  the  pre*- 
CBt  day  may  be  to  these  fint  &uita  of  speeulatiTe  thought,  na 
metai^ynoB,  a  knowledge  of  thwt  contMits  and  distinctive  teneti 
is  indispensable  as  history.  At  all  events  without  this  knowl- 
edge he  win  in  vain  attecapt  to  understand  the  sfMrit  and  genios 
of  the  arts,  institutions,  and  governing  minds  of  ancient  Oieece. 
The  difficulty  o(  comprehending  any  scheme  of  opinion  is  propor- 
tionate to  its  greater  or  lesser  imlikeness  to  tho  principles  and 
modes  of  reasoning  in  which  our  own  minds  have  been  formed. 
Where  the  difiezence  is  so  great  as  almost  to  amount  to  eontrar 
liety,  no  clearness  in  the  exhibition  of  the  scheme  will  remove 
the  sense,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  xiuation,  of  strangeness  faun 
the  hearer's  mind.  Even  beyond  its  utmost  demwits  it  will  ap- 
pear obscure,  unreal,  visionary.  This  difficulty  the  author  anti- 
cipates as  an  obstacle  to  the  ready  comprehension  of  the  first 
jnineiples  of  the  eldest  philosophy,  and  the  esoteric  doctrines  of 
the  Hysteries  ;  but  to  the  necessity  of  overcoming  this  the  only 
obstacle,  the  tbonghtiiil  inquire  must  leugn  himself,  as  the  ooo- 
dition  under  which  alone  im  may  expect  to  solve  a  series  of  prob- 
lems the  most  interesting  of  all  that  the  records  of  ancient  his- 
tory propose  or  suggest. 

The  Ivmdamental  position  of  the  Hysteries,  l£r.  Coleridge  eon-, 
tends,  consists  in  affiiming  that  the  productive  powers  or  laws 
of  nature  are  essentially  the  same  with  the  active  powers  of  the 
mind — in  other  words,  that  mind,  or  Nous,  under  which  term 
they  combine  the  universal  attribates  of  reason  and  will,  is  a 
principle  of  forms  and  patterns,  endued  with  a  tendency  to  mani^ 
ieet  itself  as  soch ;  and  that  this  mind  or  eternal  wsenoe  exists 
in  two  modes  of  being.  Namely,  either  the  form  and  the  pro- 
dnotive  power,  which  gives  it  outward  and  phenomenal  reality, 
are  united  in  equal  and  adequate  proportions,  in  which  case  it  is 
what  the  eldest  philosophers,  and  the  modems  in  imitation  of 
them,  call  a  law  of  nature ;  or  ihojorm  remaining  the  same,  but 
with  the  productive  power  in  unequal  or  inadequate  proportions, 
whether  the  diminution  be  efiected  by  the  mind's  own  act  or 
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1  original  determinAtion  not  to  put  forth  this  inherent  power,  or 
'  whether  the  power  have  been  repreosed,  Eind  a«  it  were  driven 
inward  by  the  violeoce  of  a  superior  fbroe  jrom  without, — and  in 
this  oaae  it  was  called  by  the  moat  Ancient  School  "  Intelligible 
Number,"  by  a  later  Sohool  "Idea,"  or  Mind — "oi'  iioj^'-  To 
thia  poaitioa  a  second  was  added,  namely,  that  the  form  eould 
net  put  ford)  its  prodnctiTe  ot-  self-realizing  power  wifbont  cea^ 
iog  at  the  same  moment  to  adit  Jbr  itself,—*,  e.  to  exist,  and 
know  itself  aa  existing.  The  formative  power  was  as  it  were 
aliffliated  from  itself  and  absorbed  in  the  product.  It  existed  as 
an  instinctive,  effientially  intelligential,  but  not  self-knowing, 
power.  It  was  law,  Jupiter,  or  (when  contemplated  plurally) 
the  Dii  Majores.  On  the  other  hand,  to  possess  its  own  being 
oonsciouBly,  the  form  must  remain  single  and  only  inwardly  pro- 
4uctiTe.  To  exist  for  itself,  it  must  continue  to  exist  by  itself. 
It  must  be  an  idea ;  bot  an  idea  in  the  primary  sense  of  the 
term,  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  oldest  Italian  School  and  by 
Plato,— not  as  a  synonyme  of,  but  in  contra-diHtinction  £cma, 
image,  conception  or  notion :  as  a  true  entity  of  all  entities  the 
most  actual,  of  ajl  esseuoea  the  most  essential. 

Kow  on  this  Antithesis  of  idea. and  law,  that  is  of  roind  as  an 
unproductive  but  self-knowing  power,  and  of  mind  as  a  prodoctiya 
but  unoonscious  power,  the  whole  religion  of  paiilheion  as  disclosed 
in  the  Uysteries  turns,  as  on  its  axis,  bi-polar. 
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Tb£  same  ajgamraits  that  decide  the  question,  whether  taste 
has  any  fixed  principles,  may  probably  lead  to  a.  detennination 
ot  what  those  principles  are.  First,  then,  what  is  taste  in  its 
metaphorical  sense,  or,  which  will  be  the  easiest  mode  of  arriving 
at  the  same  solutton,  what  is  there  in  the  primary  sense  of  the 
wori,  which  may  give  to  its  metaphorical  meaning  an  import 
different  from  that  of  sight  or  hearing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
touch  or  smell  on  the  other?  And  this  question  seems  the  more 
natural,  because  in  correct  language  we  confine  beauty,  the  main 
snbjeot  of  taste,  to  olgects  of  aight  and  combinationii  of  sounds, 
and  never,  except  sportively  or  by  abuse  cf  words,  speak  of  a 
beautiful  flavor,  or  a  beautiful  scent. 
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'  How  the  umlyBu  of  our  aenBea  ta  tbe  conunoneat  books  of 
Aiithiepol<^  hu  diawn  oni  atteatioa  to  the  diatiiictioii  between 
the  perfectly  orgaiuB,  and  the  mixed  eeiues ; — the  first  pieieating 
olgecto,  as  distinct  £rom  the  peiception ; — tbe  kst  as  blending  the 
peroeptimi  with  the  sense  of  the  object.  Our  eyes  and  ears — (I 
am  not  now  eonsidoiing  what  is  or  is  not  tbe  case  really,  but 
(mly  that  of  which  we  are  regularly  consciouB  as  appearances), 
oni  eyes  most  cAen  appear  to  ns  perfect  o^aos  of  tbe  sentient 
jninciple,  and  wholly  in  action,  and  our  bearing  so  much  more  so 
than'  the  three  other  sentea,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  exertions  of 
that  sense,  petb^w,  equally  so  with  tbe  sight,  that  all  languages 
place  tbem  in  one  class,  imd  cxprea  their  diflerent  modifications 
by  nearly  die  same  metaphors.  Tbe  three  remaining  senses 
appear  in  part  passive,  and  combine  with  tbe  perception  of  tlie 
outwaid  olgect  a  distmct  sense  of  oui  own  life.  Taite,  there&re, 
as  opposed  to  viaiim  and  sound,  will  teach  us  to  expect  in  its 
metaphorical  uiae  a  certain  reference  of  any  given  object  to  our 
own  being,  and  not  merely  a  distinct  notion  of  tbe  object  in  itself, 
or  in  its  independent  properties.  Front  the  sense  of  touch,'on 
the  odier  hand,  it  is  distinguishable  by  adding  to  this  refereuoe 
to  onr  vital  being  some  degree  of  enjoyment,  or  the  oontrary,— 
some  perc^tible  impulse  from  pleasure  or  pain  to  complacraicy 
or  dislike.  Tbe  sense  of  smell,  indeed,  might  perhaps  have  fur- 
nished a  metaphor  of  the  same  import  with  that  of  taste ;  but 
the  latter  was  naturally  chosen  by  the  majority  of  civilized 
nations  on  account  of  the  greater  freqaeney,  importance,  and  dig< 
nity  of  its  employment  or  exertion  in  human  nature. 

By  taste,  therefore,  as  apphed  to  the  fine  arts,  we  must  be 
supposed  to  mean  an  intellectual  perception  of  any  object  blended 
with  a  distinct  jreference  to  onr  own  sensibility  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
or,  vice  versa,  a  sense  of  enjoyment  or  dislike  co-instantaneously 
comtHued  with,  and  appearing  to  proceed  liom,  some  iatelleotnsi 
perception  of  ih»  object ; — intellectual  perception,  I  say ;  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  a  definition  of  taste  in  its  primary  rather 
liian  in  its  metaphorical  senae.  Briefiy,  taate  ia  a  metaphor 
taken  from  one  of  onr  mixed  senses,  and  apj^ed  to  objects  of  tbe 
more  purely  o^anic  senses,  and  of  our  moral  sense,  when  we 
would  imply  tbe  co-ezistenoe  of  immediate  personal  dislike  or 
complacency.  In  this  definition  of  taste,  therefore,  is  involved 
the  dsfinition  of  fine  arts,  namely,  as  being  such  the  chief  and 
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dueiimuiative  parpou  of  which  it  is  to  gratify  Ote  fnitlni  tTiit 
IB,  not  merely  to  connect,  btit  to  oomhine  ftnd  nnile,  a  araw  of 
imntediate  pleasure  in  ourselves,  with  the  perception  of  external 
tnangement. 

The  great  question,  therefore,  whether  taste  in  any  tme  of  tba 
fine  arta  has  any  fixed  principle  or  ideal,  will  find  its  sohitioa  in 
the  ascertainment  of  two  facts : — first,  whether  in  every  determi- 
natioQ  of  the  taste  concerning  any  work  of  the  fine  arts,  the  indi- 
Tidual  does  not,  with  oi  even  againgt  tbe  approbation  of  hii 
general  judgment,  involuntarily  claim  that  all  other  minds  ought 
to  think  and  feel  the'  same ;  whether  the  common  exprenions,  '  I 
dare  say  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  ray  particular  taste ;' — are 
ntteied  as  an  ofiering  of  courtesy,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  undoubted 
fitet  of  oui  iiidividnal  fallibili^,  or  are  spoken  with  pwfect  «n- 
eerity,  not  only  of  the  reason  but  of  the  whole  feeling,  with  the 
same  entireness  of  mind  and  heart,  with  whioh  we  concede  a, 
right  to  every  person  to  difier  from  another  in  his  preference  of 
bodily  tastes  and  fiavors.  If  we  should  find  ourselves  cmnpelled 
to  deny  this,  Euid  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  eonsdoumem 
of  onr  liability  to  error,  and  in  ajrite  of  alt  those  many  individual 
experifflices  which  may  have  strengthened  the  consoioo^neas,  each 
man  does  at  the  moment  so  far  legislate  for  all  men,  as  to  believe 
of  neoessity  that  he  is  either  right  or  wrong,  and  that  if  it  be 
right  for  him,  it  is  tmiversally  right, — we  inust  then  proceed  to 
ascertain: — secondly,  whether  the  soiiree  of  these  phenomena  ia 
at  all  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  our  nature,  in  which  each 
intellect  is  representative  of  all, — and  whether  wholly,  or  par- 
tially. No  person  of  conunon  reflection  demands  even  in  fe^ng, 
that  what  tastes  pleasaBt  to  him  ought  to  prodnoe  the  same 
efiect  on  all  living  beings ;  but  every  man  does  and  must  expeot 
and  demand  tbe  univeiBal  acqaiescence  of  all  intelligent  iM^gs 
in  every  conviction  of  his  underBtanding. 
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The  only  necessary,  but  this  the  absolutely  necessary,  pn- 
tciininte  to  a  fiill  insight  into  the  grounds  of  the  beau^  in  the 
elgects  of  sight,  is— the  directing  of  the  attentidn  to  the  aetioB  o{ 
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thoM  thougbta  in  our  own  mind  vhich  axe  not  consoiouslf  di» 
.  tinguiafaed.  Eveiy  man  may  luulerstand  tlus,  if  lie  witl  but 
leoail  the  Bta,te  of  hia  feeli^iga  in  endeavOiing  to  jecollect  a  naioe, 
wbkib  he  ia  quite  anra  that  he  remembera,  though  he  cui  not 
fi»ce  it  back  into  oonacionaneaB.  Thia  legiou  of  uncooscicnu 
thought*,  ofUntimea  the  more  working  the  inore  indiatioct  they 
are,  may,  in  reference  to  this  aulgect,  be  conceived  u  Ibnning  an 
aacendinff  aoale  from  the  moat  univenal  asaociatione  of  motion 
wilii  the  functions,  and  paasioua  of  life, — aa  when,  on  patting  oat 
of  a  oiDwded  city  into  the  fielda  on  a  d&y  in  June^  we  deacribe 
the  giaaa  uid  bing-cupi  aa  nodding  their  heada  and  dancing  in 
the  breeac— up  to  the  h^f-perceived,  yet  not  fixable,  leaemblance 
of  a  Ibnn  to  aome  particulax  object  of  a  diverae  claaa,  which 
reeemldaifoe  we  need  only  inCreaae  but  a  little,  to  destioy,  or  at 
lesat  injure,  ita  beauty-enhancing  effect,  and  to  make  it  a  fantaatic 
intnuoMi  of  tia»  accidental  and  the  arbitrary,  and  conaequently  a 
diatuibanoe  of  the  beautiful.  Thia  blight  he  abundantly  exempli- 
fied and  illoatrated  from  the  painlinga  of  Salvator  Boaa. 

I  ant  now  naing  the  term  beauty  in  ita  moat  comprehensive 
■erne,  aa  including  expreeaion  and  arda^  inteieat,— Uiat  ia,  I 
eonaider  not  only  the  living  bajance,  but  likewiae  all  the  acoom- 
panimenta  that  even  by  diafaubing  are  neoessary  to  the  renewal 
and  continuance  of  the  balance.  And  in  thia  aenae  I  proceed  to 
ahow,  that  the  beantiful  in  the  ol^ect  may  be  referred  to  two  ele- 
menta, — lines  and  colors:  the  fint  belonging  to  the  aha^ly 
(forma,  fonnaUs,forvwsus),  and  in  this,  to  the  law,  and  tlu 
teaaon ;  and  the  aeoond,  to  the  Uvely,  the  free,  the  spontaneous, 
and  the  aelf-jnsttfying.  Aa  to  linea,  the  rectilineal  are  in  them- 
selvea  the  lifeleaa,  the  determined  ai  extra,  but  stiU  in  inmiediate 
union  with  the  cycloidal,  which  are  expreaaive  of  function.  The 
oiurve  line  ia  a  modification  of  the  force  from  without  by  the  force 
from  within,  or  the  apontaneons.  TheBe  are  not  arbitrary  sym- 
bola,  but  the  language  of  natuio,  univeisal  and  intuitive,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  law  by  which  man  ia  impelled  to  explain  vieible  mo- 
tions t^  imaginary  eauaatiTe  powers  anslogoua  to  hia  own  acta, 
as  iiio  Dryads,  Hamadryads,  N'aiads,  ice. 

The  bettor  way  of  applying  these  principles  will  be  by  a  btief 
and  rapid  aketoh  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arta, — in  which  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  beautilhl  in  nature  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
worka  of  ttuai,  just  in  proportion  aa  ike  state  of  the  mind  in  the 
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artisti  themsetves  approached  to  the  aubjective  beauty.  Deter- 
mine wbat  piedominaiice  in  the  minds  of  the  men  is  preventive 
of  the  living  balance  of  excited  iacuUies,  and  you  'will  disoifver 
the  exact  counterpart  in  the  ontward  producta.  Bgypt  ia  an 
illuetTation  of  thia.  Shapeliness  is  intellect  withoat  freedom  ;  bat 
colors  are  significant.  The  introduction  of  the  arch  is  not  less  am 
epoch  in  the  fine  than  in  the  usefiil  arts. 

Order  ia  beautifbl  anangemrait  irithont  any  purpoie  ad  extra; 
— therefore  there  ia  &  beauty  of  order,  or  order  may  be  oraitem- 
plated  exoliudWy  a«  beauty. 

The  form  given  in  every  empirical  intuition, — ^the  stnfil  that 
is,  tbe  quality  of  the  atufi',  determines  the  agreeable  :  bnt  whra 
a  thing  excites  us  to  receive  it  in  such  and  eueh  a.  mould,  so  that 
its  exact  correspond^ce  to  that  mould  is  what  occupies  tbe  mind, 
— this  is  taste  or  the  sense  of  beauty.  Whether  dishes  full  of 
painted  wood  or  exquisite  viands  were  laid  out  on  &  table  in  the 
same  arrangement,  would  be  indifferent  to  the  taste,  as  in  ladies' 
patterns  ;  but  surely  the  one  is  far  more  agreeable  than  the  other. 
Hence  observe  the  disinterestedness  of  all  taste  ;  and  hence  also 
a  seuBual  perfection  with  intellect  is  occauonally  possible  without 
moral  feeling.  So  it  may  be  in  music  and  painting,  but  not  in 
poetiy.  How  far  it  is  a  real  preference  of  the  refined  to  the 
gross  pleasures,  is  another  question,  upon  the  suppoaitirai  that 
pleasure,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  that  ^ooe  which  deteiminu 
men  to  the  objects  of  the  former  ; — whether  experience  does  not 
show  that  if  the  latter  were  equally  in  our  power,  ocoasioned  no 
more  trouble  to  enjoy,  and  caused  no  more  exhiuiitiMi  of  the 
power  of  enjoying  them  by  the  enjoyment  itself  we  should 
in  real  practice  prefer  the  grosser  pleasure.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
any  exoelleace  in  the  quality  of  the  refined  pleasures  themselves, 
but  the  advantages  and  facilities  in  the  means  of  enjoying  them, 
that  give  them  the  pre^emineace. 

This  is,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  of  the  absence  of  all  moial 
feeling.  Suppose  its  presence,  and  then  there  will  accrue  an  eX' 
cellence  even  to  the  quality  of  the  pleasures  themselves ;  not  cmly, 
however,  of  the  refined,  but  also  of  tbe  grosser  kinds, — inasmuch 
as  a  larger  sweep  of  thoughts  will  be  aasociated  with  each  en- 
joyment, and  with  each  thought  will ,  be  aeaociated  a  number  of 
sensations  ;  and  so,  consequently,  each  pleasure  will  become  more 
the  pleasure  of  the  whole  being.     This  ia  one  of  the  earthly  re- 
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wards  of  our  being  ^utt  we  engbt  to  be,  bat  whiob  would  be 
umihilated'  if  we  attempted  to  be  it  for  the  sake  of  this  increased 
enjoyment.  Indeed  it  is  a  oontr&diction  to  suppose  it.  Yet  this 
is  the  commos  argufmerUum  in  drado,  in  which  the  eudfemo- 
niats  flee  and  pniiae. 
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Extract  of  a  LeUer  serU  vrith  the  Volume.'  1807. 
CsiPiuM  I  have  sent  in  oider  that  joa  might  read  the  Odyssey ; 
the  niad  is  fine,  bnt  leu  eqnal  in  the  translation,  as  well  as  less 
interesting  in  itself.  What  is  stupidly  said  of  Shakapeare,  is 
leally  true  and  appropriate  of  Chapman  ;  mighty  &ults  counter- 
poised by  mighty  beauties.  Excepting  his  quaint  epithets  which 
be  aflecti  to  render  literally  from  the  Greek,  ft  langnoge  above  all 
others  blest  in  the  "  happy  maniage  of  sweet  words,"  and  which 
in  our  language  are  mere  printer's  compound  epithets — such  as 
quafied  dituiB  joy-in-the-heart-of-man-infusing  wine  (the  under- 
marked  is  to  be  one  word,  because  one  sweet  meUifluons  word  ex- 
presses it  in  Homer) ; — esicepting  this,  it  has  no  look,  no  air,  of  a 
translation.  It  is  as  truly  an  original  poem  as  the  Faery 
Queene ; — it  will  give  you  small  idea  of  Homer,  though  a  far 
truer  one  than  Pope's  epigrams,  or  Cowper's  cumbersome  most 
anti-Homeric  Miltonism.  For  Chapman  writes  and  feels  hs  a 
poet, — OS  Hornet  might  have  written  had  he  lived  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  CLueen  Elizabeth.  In  short,  it  is  an  exquisite  poem, 
in  spite  of  its  frequent  and  perverse  quaintnesses  and  harshneeses, 
which  are,  however,  amply  repaid  by  almost  unexampled  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  of  language,  all  over  spirit  and  feeling.  In  the 
main  it  is  an  English  heroic  poem,  the  tale  of  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  U-ieek.  The  dedication  to  the  Iliad  is  a  noble  copy  of 
veaee,  especially  those  Bubhme  lines  beginning, — 

0 1  'tis  wondrous  much 
(nirm^  notiuDg  prisde)  that  the  right  vertoooa  touch 
Of  *  wdl  writtai  sonl^  to  v*rtae  moves. 
Not  haue  we  Boulea  to  purpose,  if  thur  loves 
Of  fitting  objeots  be  not  so  inflsm'd 
How  much  then,  were  this  Idngdome's  maine  soul  iiuum'4 

•  GammmuMted  tbroi^  Mr.  Wordsworth.— Jii 
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To  want  tUi  grtmt  inflaniar  ol  all  poirer* 

Tliftt  move  ia  bonuuc  loales  I    All  realmea  but  jonr^ 

Are  hoDor'd  TJth  him ;  aad  hold  blest  that  itata 

Hut  have  hia  workw  to  r«ade  aad  ooatemplate. 

In  vbioh,  humaaitie  to  her  height  ia  raiide ; 

Which  all  the  vorld  (jet,  none  enon^)  hatii  prafadd 

Seaa,  earth,  and  heaveo,  he  did  ia  vei-M  oanprii«; 

Oat  rang  the  Mnaes,  and  did  equalise 

Thar  biog  ApoUo ;  being  lo  fiure  from  caoBe 

Of  priooeB  light  thoughts,  that  their  gravest  lalrea 

Maj  finde  stuffe  to  be  faehiond  bj  his  liiies. 

Through  all  the  pompe  of  kingdomes  atill  he  shines 

And  graeeth  all  his  gracers.    Hun  let  lia 

YooF  lutea,  and  liols,  and  more  loftily 

Make  the  beroiqaee  of  your  H<Hiier  snn^ 

To  drums  and  trumpets  set  his  Angels  tongue : 

And  with  the  princely  sporla  of  haukes  yon  nse, 

Behold  the  kingly  flight  of  his  high  Hnse  : 

And  see  how  like  the  FIuBniz  she  rcmuea 

Her  age,  and  sUrrie  feath^s  in  jronr  Mione ; 

lloiisauds  of  yearee  attending ;  averie  one 

Blowing  the  holy  fire,  and  throwbg  in 

Hieir  seasons,  kJngdomea,  oations  that  have  bin 

Snbvertsd  in  them ;  lawes,  religions,  all 

Offerd  to  change,  and  greedie  fiioeral]; 

Yet  still  your  Botaet  lasting,  livii^,  raignjng.— 

and  likewise  the  let,  the  11th,  and  last  but  one,  of  the  pTefa.toij 
■onnets  lo  the  OdjBsey.  Could  I  have  foreseen  any  other  speedy 
bpportnnity,  I  should  have  hegged  your  acceptance  of  the  volume 
in  a  Bomevhat  handaomer  coat ;  hut  aa  it  is,  it  will  bettor  repre- 
■ent  the  sender, — to  quote  from  myself — 

A  man  disherited,  in  form  and  taOB, 

By  natare  and  mishap,  of  outward  graoe. 

Chapman  in  his  moral  heroic  veree,  as  in  1 
cation  aAi  the  prefatory  sonnets  to  his  Odysie; 
above  Ben  Jonson  ;  there  is  more  dignity,  moi 
and  equal  strength  ;  bat  not  midway  quite 
him  and  the  sonnets  of  Milton.  I  do  a 
whether  I  giro  him  the  higher  praise,  in 
reminds  me  of  Ben  Jonson  with  a  sense  of  his 
excellence,  or  that  he  brings  Uilton  to  men 
withstanding  his  inferiority.  His  moral  pc 
not  quite  out  et  books  like  Jonson's,  noi  y< 
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seotimenta  so  wholly  grow  np  out  of  hii  own  luitural 
faabit  and  g^randeur  of  thought,  as  in  Uilton.  The 
•entiments  have  been  attracted  to  him  by  a  natural  af- 
finity of  hiB  intellect,  and  Bo  combined ; — but  Jonson  has 
taken  them  by  individual  and  Bucceasive  acta  of  choice. 

All  this  and  the  preceding  is  well  felt  and  Tigor-  s^ti» 
onsly,  though  hanhly,  eipresBed,  respecting  sublime  ^J"*' 
poetry  in  genere;  but  in  reading  Homer  I  look  about 
me,  and  ask  how  does  all  this  apply  here  ?  For  eurely 
never  was  there  plainer  writing ;  there  are  a  thou- 
sand charms  of  auu  and  moonbeam,  ripple,  and  wave, 
and  stormy  billow,  but  all  on  the  surface.  Had  Chap- 
man read  Proclus  and  Porphyry  ? — and  did  he  really 
believe  them, — or  even  that  they  believed  themselves  T 
TJiey  felt  the  immense  power  of  a  Sible,  a  Shaster,  a 
Koran.  There  was  none  in  Greece  or  Rome,  and  they 
tried  therefore  by  subtle  allegorical  accommodations 
to  ooi^ure  the  poem  of  Homer  into  the  ^I^Imp  Otona- 
(d«<n<»  of  Greek  faith. 

Chapman's  identification  of  his  fate  with  Homer's,  i^mibi 
and  Ml  complete  forgetfulneaa  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween Christianity  and  idolatry,  under  the  general  omBcUA. 
feeling  of  some  religion,  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
amusing  to  ohwrve,  how  familiar  Chapman's  fancy  has 
become  with  Homer,  his  life  and  its  circomstances, 
though  the  very  existence  of  any  such  individual,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Hymns,  is  more 
than  proUemattc.  N.B.  The  rude  engraving  in  the 
page  was  designed  by  no  vulgar  "hand.  It  is  fill]  of 
spirit  and  passion. 

I  am  so  duU,  that  neither  in  the  original  nor  in  any  End  at  tiw 
translation  oould  I  ever  find  any  wit  or  wise  purpose  ^^H^^^ 
in  this  poem.  The  whole  humor  seems  to  lie  in  the 
names.  The  frogs  and  mice  are  not  frogs  or  mice,  but 
men,  and  yet  they  do  nothing  that  conveys  any  satire. 
In  the  Greek  there  is  much  beauty  of  language,  but 
the  joke  is  very  flat.  This  is  always  the  cfise  in  rude 
ages  ; — ^their  serions  vein  is  inimitable, — their  oomie 
tow,  and  low  indeed.  The  psychological  oauN  it 
easily  stated,  and  oopously  exemplifiable. 
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NOTE  IN  CASAUBOH^  FERSIUS.     180T. 

There  are  sis  hundred  tutd  sixteen  pages  ia  this  volome,  of 
which  twenty-two  are  text ;  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-foui 
commentary  and  introductory  matter.  Yet  when  I  recollect,  that 
I  have  the  whole  works  of  Cicero,  Xavf,  and  Q,uinctilian,  with 
many  othere, — the  whole  works  of  each  in  a  single  volume, 
either  thick  quarto  with  thin  paper  and  small  yet  distinct  print, 
or  thick  octavo  or  duodecimo  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
they  coft  me  in  the  proportion  of  a  shilling  to  a  guinea  for  the 
same  quantity  of  worse  matter  in  modem  hooks,  or  editions, — I 
a  poor  man,  yet  one  whom  ^ifiiloir  m-^aeois  ix  TtaiSa^lov  detvbg 
ixpdif^o-e  n6$os,  feel  the  liveHest  gratitude  for  the  age  which  pro- 
duced such  editions,  and  for  the  education,  which  by  enabling  me 
to  understand  and  taste  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  has  thus 
put  it  in  my  power  to  eolleot  on  my  own  shelves,  for  my  actual 
nse,  almost  all  the  best  books  in  spite  of  my  small  income. 
Somewhat  too  I  am  indebted  to  the  ostentation  of  expense  among 
the  rich,  which  has  occasioned  these  cheap  editions  to  become  so 
disproportionately  cheap. 


NOTES  ON  BABCLATS  AEGENIS.  1803.* 

Heaven  forbid  that  this  work  should  not  exist  in  its  present 
form  and  language  !  Yet  I  can  not  avoid  the  wi^  that  it  had, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  boen  moulded  into  an  heroic  poem 
in  EngKsh  octavo  stanza,  or  epic  blank  verse  ; — which,  however, 
at  that  time  had  not  been  invented,  and  which,  alas !  still  re- 
mains the  sole  property  of  the  inventor,  as  if  the  Muses  had 
given  him  an  unevadible  patent  for  it.  Of  dramatic  blank  verse 
we  have  many  and  various  specimens ; — for  example,  Sbak- 
speare's  as  compared  with  Massinger's,  both  excellent  in  their 
kind  :^-of  lytic,  and  of  what  may  be  called  Orphic,  or  philosophic, 
blank  verse,  perfect  models  may  be  found  in  Wordsworth  : — of  col 
loquial  blank  verse  there  are  excellent,  though  not  perfect,  ex- 

by  (lie  Ber  D«rwcnt  Oolerifge. 
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anqiles  in  Cowper ; — ■but  of  epc  blank  vene,  liiice  Hilton,  there 

It  ahulntely  diitreHes  me  whem  I  reflect  that  tfaii  work,  ad- 
mired OB  it  has  been  by  groat  men  of  all  agee,  and  lately,  I  hear, 
by  the  poet  Cowper,  ahonld  be  only  not  unknovn  to  general 
readers.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  two  or  three  times 
— how,  I  know  not,  wretchedly,  I  doubt  not.  It  aflbrds  matter 
for  thought  that  the  last  translation  (or  rather,  in  all  probability, 
miserable  and  faithlesg  abridgment  of  some  ibrmer  one)  was  giveoi 
under  another  name.  What  a  monmlul  proof  of  the  incelebrity. 
of  this  great  and  amazing  work  among  both  the  public  and  the 
people  !  For  as  Wordsworth,  the  greater  of  the  two  great  men 
of  this  age, — (at  leaHt,  except  Davy  and  him,  I  have  known,  read 
of,  heard  of,  no  others) — for  as  Wordsworth  did  me  the  honor  of 
once  observing  to  me,  the  people  and  the  public  are  two  distinct 
classes,  and,  as  things  go,  the  former  is  likely  to  retain  a  better 
taste,  the  less  it  is  acted  on  by  the  latter.  Yet  Tcleniachus  is 
in  OTOTy  mouth,  in  every  school-boy's  and  school-girl's  hand  !  It 
is  awful  to  say  of  a  work,  like  the  Argenis.  the  style  and  Latinity 
of  which.  jud^.P'l  (not  according  to  classical  pedantry,  which  pro- 
nounces eve  ly  sentence  right  which  can  be  found  in  any  book 
prior  to  Boetius,  however  vicious  the  age,  or  affected  the  author, 
and  every  sentence  wrong,  however  natural  and  beautiful,  which 
has  been  of  the  author's  own  combination, — but)  according  to  the 
universal  logic  of  thought  as  modified  hy  feoliug,  is  equal  to  that 
of  Tacitus  in  energy  and  genuine  conciseness,  and  is  as  perspicu 
ouB  as  that  of  Livy,  whilst  it  is  free  from  the  afiectations,  obscu- 
rities, and  lust  to  surprise  of  the  former,  and  seems  a  sort  of 
antithesis  to  the  slowness  and  prolixity  of  the  latter — (this  re- 
mark does  not,  however,  impeach  even  the  classioality  of  the  lan- 
guage, which,  when  the  freedom  and  orig^ality,  the  easy  motion 
and  perfect  command  of  the  thoughts,  are  considered,  is  truly 
wonderful)  : — of  such  a  work  it  is  awful  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  well  if  it  had  been  written  in  English  or  Italian  verse  ! 
Yet  the  event  Beems  to  justify  the  notion.  Alas  !  it  is  now  too 
late.  What  modern  work,  even  of  the  size  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
— muoh  less  of  the  Faery  Q,ueene — would  be  read  in  the  present 
day,  or  even  bought,  or  be  likely  to  be  bought,  unless  it  were  an 
instructive  work,  as  the  phrase  is,  like  Koscoe's  quartos  of  Leo 
X.,  or  entertaining  like  Boswell's  three  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conver* 
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wtuuu.  It  jaxy  be  Curiy  abjectad — whvt  woik  id  mnpunog 
nierit  haa  given  the  proof  ?— Certainly,  none.  Tet  still  then 
are  ominoua  facts,  eufficiant,  I  teu,  to  afibrd  a  certain  prophecy 
of  its  reception,  if  such  wero  prodocad. 

NOTES  ON  CHALUEBS'S  LIFE  OF  SAMTIEL  DANIEL. 

The  jnitiM  of  tb«M  remukg  can  not  be  disputed,  Uumgh  «oiBe  of  Ouaa 
are  too  6garaine  for  Bober  oritiraun. 

Most  genuine  !  a  figurative  remark !  If  this  etrange  writer 
hadany  meaning, it miut be: — Headly'g  criticism  isjiut  througb- 
out,  but  conveyed  in  a  style  too  figurative  for  prose  c(»npouti<Hi. 
Chabners's  own  lemarics  are  wholly  mistaken  ;  too  silly  fi>r  any 
criticism,  drunk  ot  sober,  and  in  language  too  fiat  for  any  thing 
In  Daniel's  Sonnets  there  is  scarcely  one  good  line  ;  while  bis 
Hymen's  Triumph,  of  which  Chalmers  says  not  one  word,  exhib- 
its a  continued  series  of  first-rate  beanties  in  thought,  passion,  and 
imagery,  and  in  language  and  metre  is  so  faultless,  that  the  style 
of  that  poem  may  without  extravagance  be  declared  to  bo  im* 
perishable  English.     1820. 

BBHOP  OOBBET. 

I  1I.H08T  wonder  that  the  inimitable,  htmior  and  the  rich 
sound  and  propoMve  movement  of  the  verse,  have  not  rendered 
Corbet  a  popular  poet.  I  am  Convinced  that  a  reprint  of  bis 
poems,  with  illustrative  and  chit-chat  biographical  notes,  and  cnts 
by  Cruiksbank,  would  take  with  the  public  uncommonly  well. 
September,  1823. 

NOTES  ON  SELDEITS  TABLE  TALK.* 

Tbeke  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book,  than  I  ever 
ibund  in  the  same  number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer. 


*  llieae  remarks  on  Selden  were  ocnunonicattd  bj  Mr.  OBay.-~-XL 
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•  •  *  OiHnioB  fa  nnmnlhlng  wbtnin  I  go  Bbonli  to  pre  rewofk  iriif  all 
Um  world  ibould  think  m  I  tbink.  Aflbi^oniikthiiig'wlieraiilkMdcafM 
the  {deaaing  of  mjBelE 

Qood !  Tbia  is  Um  tme  difiefence  botwixt  the  beanttful  ftnd 
die  agreeabloi  which  Knight  and  the  rest  of  th&t  nl^Bot  Mtor 
hftve  M  beneficially  eonibnnded,  mavtricihts  scUicet  et  Plutoni. 

0  what  an  insight  the  whole  of  this  article  givea  into  a  wise 
man's  heart,  who  has  been  compelled  to  act  with  the  many,  as 
one  of  the  many  !     It  explains  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  zealooi  So- 


PASLUKEHT. 

Exoeilent !  0 !  to  have  been  with  Selden  over  his  glas  of 
vine,  making  every  accident  (tn  outlet  and  a  Tehicle  of  wisdmn  I 


He  olil  poeti  had  no  other  reaion  bat  this,  their  Terse  was  lung  to  mn- 
^ :  otherwisa  it  htd  been  i  leiuelew  thing  to  hare  fettered  up  tbenuelTca. 

No  man  can  know  all  things  :  even  Selden  here  talks  igno- 
rantly.  Verse  is  in  itself  a  muaic,  and  the  natural  symbol  d  that 
imion  of  passion  with  thought  and  pleasure,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  all  poetry,  as  contra-distinguUhed  from  science,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  history  civil  or  natural.  To  Pope's  Essay  on 
Han, — in  short,  to  whatever  is  mere  metrical  good  sense  and  wit, 
the  remark  applies. 

lb. 

Verse  proves  notbing  bat  the  qnantit;  of  ejUsblet ;  they  sr«  not  nieaat 

Tme ;  they,  that  is,  verses,  are  not  It^o ;  but  they  ara,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  envoys  and  representatives  of  that  vital  pajvian, 
which  is  the  praotical  cement  of  logic  ;  and  without  which  logic 
most  remain  inert. 

NOTES  OH  TOM  JONEa* 

Mankbbs  change  from  generation  to  generation,  and  with 
manners  morals  appear  to  change, — actually  change  with  some, 
bat  appear  to  change  with  all  but  the  abandoned.  A  yonng  niaa 
dbyU 
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of  the  pieMot  day  wlio  should  act  u  Tom  Jones  ia  nippoeed  to 
act  at  Upton,  with  Lady  Bellaston,  &o.  Would  not  be  a  Tom 
Jonea  ;  and  a  Tom  Jones  of  the  present  day,  without  perhaps 
being  in  the  grtHind  a  better  man,  would  have  perished  lather 
than  submit  to  be  kept  by  a  hanidan  of  fortune.  Theiefbie  this 
noTel  is,  and,  indeed,  pretends  to  be,  no  exemplar  of  conduct. 
But,  notwithstanding  ail  this,  I  do  loathe  the  cant  which  can 
recommeiid  Pamela  and  Clarissa  Harlowe  as  strictly  moral, 
though  they  poison  the  imagination  of  the  young  with  continned 
doses  of  tinct.  lytta,  while  Tom  Jones  is  prohibited  as  loose.  I 
do  not  Bpeak  of  young  women ; — but  a  young  man  whose  heart 
or  feelings  can  be  injured,  or  even  his  passions  excited,  by  aught 
in  this  noTel,  is  already  thoroughly  cormpt.  There  ia  a  cheerful, 
sunshiny,  breezy  spirit  that  prevails  everywhere,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  close,  hot,  day-dreamy  continuity  of  Richardson. 
Every  indiscretion,  every  immoral  act,  of  Tom  Jones  (and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  is  in  every  one  taken  by  surprise — bis  in- 
ward principles  remaining  firm — )  is  so  instantly  punished  by  em- 
barrassment and  unanticipated  evil  mnsequencet  of  his  folly,  that 
the  reader's  mind  is  not  left  for  a  moment  to  dwell  or  run  riot  on 
the  criminal  indulgence  itself  In  short,  let  the  requisite  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  increased  refinement  of  our  manners, — and 
then  I  dare  believe  that  no  young  man  who  consulted  his  heart 
and  conscience  only,  without  adverting  to  what  the  world  would 
gay — could  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Joseph 
Andrews,  or  Amelia,  without  feeling  himself  a  better  man ; — at 
least,  without  an  intense  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  guilty 
of  abase  act. 

If  I  want  a  servant  or  mechanic,  I  wish  to  know  what  he 
does  : — -but  of  a  friend,  I  ibust  know  what  he  is.  And  in  no 
writer  is  this  momentous  distinction  so  finely  brought  ibrwaid  as 
by  Fielding.  We  do  not  care  what  Blifil  does  ; — the  deed,  as 
separate  from  the  agent,  may  be  good  or  ill ;  but  Blifil  is  ft 
villain  ; — and  we  feel  him  to  be  so  bora  the  veiy  moment  he,  the 
boy  Blifil,  restores  Sophia's  poor  captive  bird  to  its  native  and 
rightful  liberty. 

Book  xiv.  ch.  8. 

Notwitbatandiiig  the  Bentunent  of  Hie  Roman  saUrbt,  which  denies  ths 
dtrimljof  Cntaae;  and  the  opinion  of  Sentea  to  the  lame  purpose;  Oio«roh 
wbo  was,  I  believe,  a  wiser  man  than  eitlvor  ai  thea,.  ezpceaal;  holds  the 
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cimtnuy ;  aitd  oprUin  it  is  thai  a  ue  Miiae  ioeideiita  in  life  ao  vary  stniige 
tad  uiutooauiitable,  that  it  faema  fa>  raquire  mora  Qun  hunum  skilL  and 
foresight  in  producing  thenL 

Suiely  JuTenal,  Seneca,  and  OiceiOr.  ^  meant  the  uune  thing, 
namely,  that  dieie  wa»  no  chance,  but  uutoad  of  it  proTidence, 
either  human  oi  divine. 

Book  XT.  oh.  9. 

He  mptoia  with  I^i^  Bellaatoo. 

Even  in  the  moet  questionable  part  of  Tom  Jones,  I  can  not 
but  think,  after  frequent  reflection,  that  an  additional  paragraph, 
more  fully  and  formbly  imfoldiiig  Tom  Jouea'a  Benae  of  Mlf-degn- 
dation  on  the  discovery  of  the  true  character  of  the  relation  in 
which  he  had  stood  to  Lady  Bellaaton,  and  his  awakened  fealiog 
of  the  dignity  of  manly  chastity,  would  have  removed  in  great 
measure  any  just  objections, — at  all  events  relatively  to  Fielding 
himself,  and  with  regard  to  the  state  of  manners  in  his  time. 

Book  xvi,  ch.  5. 

That  refined  degree  of  FlSitonia  affeetioa  whioh  is  abaolutely  detached 
from  the  flesh,  and  is  indeed  entirely  and  purely  Bpii'itual,ia  a  gift  omflned 
to  the  female  part  of  the  creation ;  many  of  whom  I  have  heard  declara 
(sod  doubtless  vi&  great  truth)  that  they  vould,  with  the  utmost  readi- 
nesa,  resign  a  lover  ta  a  rivBl,  vhea  such  resigtuttioa  was  proved  to  be 
neoeaattry  for  the  temporal  interest  of  such  lover. 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  men  capable  of  such  a  saorifioe, 
and  this,  without  pretending  to,  or  even  admiring  or  seeing  any 
virtue  in,  this  absolute  detachment  lirom  the  desh. 


ANOTHBE  SET  OF  NOTES  ON  TOM  JONES. 

Book  i.  ch.  4. 

"  Beyond  this  the  eounlry  gradnallj  roaa  into  a  ridge  of  wild  mountainB, 
the  t«ps  of  which  were  above  the  elouds." 

As  this  is  laid  in  Somersetshire,  the  clouds  must  have  been 
unusually  low.  One  vrould  be  mere  apt  to  think  of  Skiddaw  or 
Ben  Kevis,  than  of  Q.nantock  or  Mendip  Hills. 

Book  xi.  ch.  1. 

e  worthy  of  Um,  nor  pcM(Uj 


86S  NOTES  ON  JOKATHAN  WILD. 

The  very  word  Devil,  Diabdius,  nmuu  &  eluuleKr. 

Book  xii.  ch.  12. 

"And  ber«  we  will  make  ■  ooneeautm,  wludi  would  not  perhspa  hare 
been  expected  from  na ;  Hut  no  limited  Ibrm  of  goTemmait  ii  wpaUe  of 
ritiiig  to  tlie  eame  degree  of  parleolien,  or  of  praduoing  the  ume  bcu^ta  to 
•odety  with  thia.  Mankiiid  hoi  never  beem  eo  hapf^,  ee  when  the  greateet 
pert  of  the  then  known  world  WM  under  the  dominion  of  &  ungte  master ; 
and  Uiia  state  of  their  felicitj  oontinued  onder  the  reign  of  five  eucceeaiTO 

Strange  tlut  encli  a  lovei  of  political  liberty  m  Fielding  diODld 
have  forgotten  tliat  the  glaring  infamy  of  tke  Roman  morals  and 
mannen  immediately  on  the  ascent  of  Commodiu  prore,  that 
even  five  excellent  deapota  in  (ucceaiion  were  but  a  mere  tempo- 
rary palliative  of  the  erila  inherent  in  despotiun  and  itR  cauaea. 
Tfaink  yon  that  all  the  anb^eapots  were  Trajana  and  Antoninea  T 
No  !  Rome  wa«  left  as  it  waa  foand  by  them,  incapable  of 
fieedom. 

.Book  xviii.  ch.  4. 

Flato  faimielf  oimcladea  hia  Phtedcm  with  deolaring,  that  hi!  beat  ai^omeot 
amounts  onlj  to  raise  a  probatHlitj ;  and  Oioero  himself  seema  rather  to 
profees  an  inclination  to  believe,  than  anj  actual  behe(  in  tlie  doetrioea  i^ 
immorlalit;. 

No  \  Plato  doei  not  say  eo,  but  speaka  aa  a  philosophic  Chriadaa 
woald  do  of  the  best  arguments  of  the  acientifio  intellect.  The 
asaunuce  is  derived  from  a  higher  principle.'  If  this  be  Uethod- 
iam  Plato  and  Socrates  were  arrant  Methodiats  'and  New  li^t 
men ;  but  I  would  ask  Fielding  what  ratiocinations  do  moretban 
raise  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  assuredly  an  historic  be- 
lief it  far  difierent  from  Christian  ^ai2 A. 

No  greater  proof  con  be  conceived  of  the  strength  of  the  in- 
stinctive anticipation  of  a  future  state  than  that  it  was  believed 
at  all  by  the  Greek  Philosophers,  with  their  vague  and  (Plato 
excepted)  Pantheistic  conception  of  the  First  Cause.     S.  T.  G. 

JONATHAN  WILD.' 

Jonathan  'Wild  is  assuredly  the  best  of  all  the  fictions  in 
which  a  rillain  is  thronghont  the  prominent  character.      Bat 
how  impossible  it  is  by  any  ibrce  of  genius  to  create  a  sustained 
•  Communicated  t?  Mr.  QUInuui. — Ed. 
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BttncttTe  intereBt  for  meh  a  ground-work,  and  how  the  tmnd 
wearies  of,  and  ehtinks  fivm,  the  more  ^tut  painM  intereat,  the 
/ua^iby,  of  utter  depravity,— r-Fielding  hiauelf  felt  and  endeavOiv 
ed  to  mitigate  and  remedy  by  the  (on  all  other  principles)  far  too 
large  a  proportion,  and  too  quick  recurrence,  of  the  iuterpowd 
chapters  of  moral  reflection,  like  the  chonis  in  the  Greek  tragedy, 
— admirable  specimene  ai  these  chapters  are  of  profound  irony 
and  philosophic  satire.  Chap.  vi.  Book  2,  on  Hats,* — brief  m  it 
is,  exceeds  any  thing  even  in  Swifl's  Lilliput,  or  Tale  of  the  Tub. 
"Hffw  forcibly  it  applies  to  the  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals  of  our 
own  times. 

"Whether  the  transpctition  of  Fielding's  soorching  wit  (as  B.  iii. 
c.  xiv.)  lo  the  mouth  of  his  hero  be  objectionable  on  the  ground 
of  ituredulus  adi,  or  is  to  be  admired  as  anewerisg  the  an&or's 
purpose  by  nnrealizing  the  story,  in  order  to  give  a  deeper  real- 
ity to  the  truths  intended, — I  must  leave  doabtful,  yet  myself  in- 
clining to  the  latter  judgment.     27th  Feb.  1832. 


NOTES  OK  JUimiB.    1807. 


As  he  never  dropped  the  mask,  so  he  too  often  used  the  ptMiui' 
ed  dagger  of  an  assassin. 

Dedioatimi  tathe  aigtish  dbUod. 

The  whole  of  this  dedication  reads  like  a  string  of.  aphorismi 
arranged  in  chapters,  and  classified  by  a  resemblance  of  uil^ect, 
or  a  cento  of  points. 

IK  If  an  honest,  and  T  msf  trnlj  affirm  a  laboriona,  seal  fin  the  pnUie 
leFTice  has  given  me  mj  woglit  in  jour  esteem,  let  me  exhort  and  omjure 
yoD  never  to  suffer  in  invasion  of  yoor  political  ooostitutioQ,  however 
minute  the  inataniie  may  appear,  to  pass  bj,  without  a  determined,  peraever- 
ing  reaietaoM. 

A  longer  sentence  and  proportionately  inelegant. 

lb  ffjoDreflectthstinthecbai^ea  of  sdminiatratioDwhichhavenivled 
and  disgraeed  the  prcseot  rdgo,  although  jxhit  waimeat  patriots  hav^  in 

■  'Id  whii^  ow  hero  makes  a  apeeoh  well  worthy  to  be  oeletoated-and 
the  behavior  of  onu  of  the  gang,  perhaps  more  umatdral  than  any  other 
part  of.  Qua  hiaUiry,' 


8M  MOTX8  ON  JUNIDB. 

tiuir  turn,  beoi  inrcated  witk  the  htwfbl  wid  uolawfiil  authority  of  th* 
sown,  and  tboogh  other  reliefs  or  improvementa  have  beea  held  Ibiilk  to 
the  people,  y«t  that  no  one  man  in  office  haa  ever  promoted  or  enoouraged 
ft  Ull  for  thxtrtaaitg  the  duration  of  parliameuta,  but  that  (vhoevar  waa 
miniiter)  the  oppodtiiBi  to  thit  meMnre,  erer  unse  the  eeptemual  set  paaa- 
«d,  haa  be^i  oomtsnt  and  nnifimn  on  the  part  of  goreranMit. 

Long,  and  as  tuual,  inelegant.  Junius  can  not  manage  a  long 
Reutence ;  it  haa  all  the  ins  and  auti  of  a  enappish  figure- 
dance. 


Am  excellent  preface,  and  the  sentences  not  so  snipt  as  in  the 
dedication.  The  paragraph  near  the  coaalasion  begmmng  with 
"some  opinion  may  now  be  eipeoted,"  ice.  and  ending  with 
"relation  between  goilt  and  punishment,"  deserves  to  be  quoted 
as  a  master-piece  of  rhetorical  ratiocination  in  a  series  of  ques- 
tions that  permit  no  answer  ;  or  (as  Junius  says)  carry  theii  own 
answer  along  with  them.  The  great  art  of  Junius  is  never  to 
say  too  much,  and  to  avoid  with  equal  anxiety  a  common-place 
manner,  and  matter  that  is  not  common-place.  If  ever  he 
deviates  into  any  originali^  of  thought,  he  takes  care  that  it 
shall  be  such  as  excites  surprise  for  its  acuteness,  rather  than  ad- 
miiation  for  its  profundity.  He  takes  care?  say  rather  that 
nature  took  care  for  him.  It  is  impossible  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  these  Letters  :  they  are  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  per- 
fect in  th^r  kind.  They  impel  to  action,  not  thought.  Had 
they  been  profound  or  subtle  in  thought,  or  majestic  and  sweep- 
ing in  composition,  they  would  have  been  adapted  for  the  closet 
of  a  Sydney,  or  for  a  House  of  Lords  such  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Bacon  ;  hut  they  are  plain  and  sensible  whenever  the 
author  is  in  the  right,  and  whether  right  or  wrong,  always  shrewd 
and  epigrammatic,  and  fitted  for  the  cofiee-house,  the  exchange, 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  be  read  aloud  at  a 
public  meeting.  When  connected,  dropping  the  forms  of  connec- 
tion, desultory  without  abruptness  or  appearance  of  disconnection, 
epigrammatic  and  antithetical  to  excess,  sententious  and  personal, 
r^ardless  of  right  or  wrong,  yet  well-skilled  to  act  the  part  of  an 
honest  warm-hearted  man,  and  even  when  he  is  in  the  right,  s^- 
ing  the  truth  but  never  proving  it,  much  leas  attempting  to  bot- 
tom it, — this  is  the  character  of  Junius  ; — and  on  tl^  character, 
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4nd  in  the  mould  of  these  writings  must  eveiy  man  cast  himself, 
vho  would  wish  in  &ctious  times  to  be  the  impoit&nt  and  long 
lem^nbered  agent  of  a  faction.  I  believe  that  I  could  do  all  that 
Janiur  has  done,  and  sorpMS  him  by  doing  many  things  which  he 
fau  not  done  ;  for  example, — hj  an  occasional  induction  of  start- 
ling facts,  in  the  manner  of  Tom  Paine,  and  lively  illustratioas 
and  witty  applications  of  good  stories  and  appropriate  anecdotal 
in  the  manner  of  Home  Tooke.  I  believe  I  could  do  it  if  it  were 
in  ray  nature  to  aim  at  this  sort  of  excellence,  or  to  be  enamored 
of  the  fame,  and  immediate  initoence,  which  would  be  its  conse- 
quence and  reward,  Sut  it  is  not  in  my  nature.  I  not  only  love 
truUi,  but  I  have  a  passion  fi>i  the  legitimate  investigation  of 
truth.  The  love  of  tenth  conjoined  with  a  keen  delight  in  a  strict 
and  skilful  yet  impassioned  argumentation,  is  my  master-passion, 
and  to  it  are  subordinated  even  the  love  of  Ubeity  and  all  my 
public  feelings — and  to  it  whatever  I  labor  under  of  vanity, 
ambition,  and  all  my  inward  impulses. 

Letter  I.  From  this  Iietter  all  the  faults  and  excellencies  of 
Junius  may  be  exemplified.  The  moral  and  politioal  aphorisms 
ore  just  and  s^uble,  the  inrny  in  which  his  personal  satire  is  con- 
veyed is  fine,  yet  always  intelligible  ;  but  it  approaches  too  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  a  sneer  ;  the  sentences  are  cautiously  constructed 
without  the  foraiB  of  connection  ;  the  he  and  it  everywhere  sub- 
stituted for  the  w?io  and  which;  the  sentences  are  short,  labori- 
ously balanced,  and  the  antitheses  stand  the  teat  of  analysis  much 
better  than  Johnson's.  These  are  all  exceUeuoies  in  their  kind  ; 
— where  is  the  defect  ?  In  this ; — there  is  too  much  of  each, 
and  there  is  a  defect  of  many  things,  the  presence  of  which  would 
have  been  not  cmly  valuable  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  re- 
Uef  and  variety  which  they  woold  have  given.  It  is  observable 
too  that  every  Letter  adds  to  the  faults  of  these  Letters,  while  it 
weakens  the  effect  of  their  beauties. 

L.  m.  A  capital  Letter,  addreseed  to  a  private  person,  and 
intended  ae  a  sharp  reproof  for  intrusion.  Its  short  sentences,  its 
witty  perversions  and  deductions,  its  questions  and  omissions  of 
Oonnectives,  all  in  their  proper  places  are  dramatically  good. 

,  li  V.  For  my  own  part,  I  wiUinglj  lesve  it  to  the  poblic  to  determine 
wbetber  your  TindicaiJon  of  joai  friend  has  been  a«  able  and  judidooa  as  it 
was  ccrtualj  irell  intended ;  and  you,  I  think,  ma;  be  aatiefied  with  die 
worm  aiAnowledgmeota  he  already  owes  yon  for  making  him  the  prinEipal 
VOL.  rv  R 
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figure  in  a  piece  in  which,  but  for  joor  Binicsbla  suistaiDCe,  h«  might  hsTB 
p«sw(l  withont  putiouUr  ootice  or  dlBtinotioi). 

A  long  Benlence  and,  u  usual,  inelegant  and  oiunbrMU.     Tliii 
Letter  u  a  fanltleai  compoeititai  with  exoeptioa  of  the  oae  kng 


L.  VJJ.  7%«M  are  tLe  gloomy  compBDioiu  of  a  disturbed  imaginaiUM ; 
the  melaodiolj  madness  of  poetrj,  without  the  intpiriditm. 

The  rhyme  iB  a  &ult.  '  Fane;'  had  been  better ;  though  but 
£>!  the  Thyme,  imagination  is  the  fittei  word 

lb.  Sudt  a  question  nught  perhaps  discompoee  the  gravity  of  his  tnnsdce, 
bat  I  believe  it  woiild  little  affert  the  trancinillil^  ol  his  oonHnenoe. 

A  false  antitheais,  a  mere  verbal  balance  ;  there  are  &r,  iar 
too  many  of  these.  However,  with  these  few  exceptions,  this 
Letter  is  a  blameless  composition,  Junius  may  be  safely  studied 
as  a  model  for  letters  where  he  truly  writes  letters.  Those  to 
the  Buke  of  Graiton  and  others,  are  small  pamphlets  in  the  form 
of  letters. 

L.  TUT.  To  do  jiiitice  to  jrom"  Qraoe's  hnmanit j,  you  fdt  for  Hao  Quick 
M  ym  ought  to  ds ;  and,  if  you  bad  been  oonteoted  to  ssdst  him  indireetly, 
without  a  nat«rioiu  deaisl  of  justice,  or  opeoly  insulting  the  seose  <^  the 
nsUon,  you  mi^t  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political  friendsMp,  witJiout 
oommitting  the  honor  of  your  soverogn,  or  hazarding  the  reputation  of  hj* 
government. 

An  inelegant  chister  of  withouti.  Junius  asks  questions  in- 
comparably well ; — but  ne  quid  nimis. 

L.  IX.  Perhaps  the  fair  way  of  considering  these  Letters  would 
be  u  a  kind  of  aatincal  poems  ;  the  short,  and  forever  balanced, 
sentences  constitute  a  Veue  metre ;  and  the  connection  is  that  of 
satiric  poetry,  a  witty  logic,  an  association  of  thoughts  by  amus- 
ing seinblanccB  of  cause  and  efieot,  the  sophistry  of  which  the 
reader  has  au  interest  in  not  stopping  to  detect,  for  it  flatters  hift 
love  of  mischief,  and  makes  the  sport. 

L.  XII.  One  of  Junius's  arts,  and  which  gives  me  a  high  no- 
tion of  his  genius,  as  a  poet  and  satirist,  is  this : — he  takes  6x 
granted  the  existence  of  a  character  that  never  did  and  never  can 
exist,  and  then  employs  his  wit,  and  suTpriscs  and  amuBea  his 
readers  with  analyzing  its  incompatibilities. 

L.  XrV.  Continual  sneer,  continual  irony,  all  excellent,  if  il 
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were  not  for  the  '  till ;' — bat  a  CDimteaaiice,  with  k  maUgnant 
Bnile  in  ■tatuuy  fixure  on  it,  becomes  at  length  an  object  of  aver- 
■ion,  howem. beautiful  the  face,  and  hoirerer  beautiful  the  smile. 
We  an  nlieved,  in  some  meanue,  from  this  by  firequent  just  and 
weU-flXpreued  moral  aphorinus  ;  but  then  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing irony  gives  them  the  appearance  of  prooeeding  feim  the 
head,  not  fimn  the  heart.  This  objection  would  be  leas  felt,  whan 
the  LetteiB  were  first  published  at  consideiable  inteivak ;  but 
Junins  wrote  for  posterity. 

L.  XXUI.  Sneer  and  irony  continued  with  such  gioss  violation 
of  good  sense,  as  to  be  perfectly  nonsense.  The  man  who  can 
address  aootber  on  his  most  detestable  vices  in  a  strain  of  cold 
continual  irony,  is  himself  a  wretch. 


L  XXXV.  To  honor  them  vrith  a  deterimued  predtlectloD  and  oi 
in  excluaim  of  your  Eugli^  Bubjects,  vbo  placed  joor  fiuiuly,  and,  in  spite 
of  Treacher;  oad  rebellion,  hare  supported  it  upon  the  throne,  ia  a  mistake 
too  gross  even  for  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  yanth. 

The  wDids  '  upon  the  throne,'  stand  unfortunately  for  the  har- 
monious efiect  of  the  balance  of '  placed'  and  '  supported.' 

This  address  to  the  long  is  almost  iaultlesa  in  composition,  and 
has  been  evidently  tormented  with  the  file.  But  it  has  fewer 
beauties  than  any  other  long  lett^  of  Junius ;  and  it  is  utterly 
undramatic.  There  is  nothing  in  tbe  style,  the  transitions,  or 
the  sentiments,  which  represents  the  passions  of  a  man  embold- 
ening himself  to  address  bis  sovereign  personally.  Iiike  a  Pres- 
byterian's prayer,  you  may  substitute  almost  evetywbere  tbe 
third  for  the  second  person  withont  injury.  The  newspaper,  his 
closet,  and  his  own  person  were  alone  present  to  the  author's  in- 
tention and  imagination.  This  makes  tbe  composition  vapid.  It 
possesses  an  Isocratic  correctness,  when  it  should  have  had  the 
force  and  drama  of  an  oration  of  Demonthenes.  From,  this,  bow- 
ever,  the  paragraph  beginning  with  the  words  '  As  to  the  Scotch,' 
and  also  the  last  two  paragraphs  must  be  honorably  excepted. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  passages  in  tbe  whole  collection. 

■WOiroERFULNESS  OF  PROSE 

It  has  just  struck  my  feelings  that  the  Pherecydean  origin  of 
prose  being  granted,  prose  must  have  struck  men  with  greater 
admiration  than  poetry.     In  the  'Matter  it  was  the  language  of 
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pHDoa  and  emotion :  it  ia  what  they  theroselvea  Bpc^e  and 
heard  in  moments  of  exultation,  indigoatioii,  ^.  fint  to  hear 
an  eTolving  n^,  or  a  saooeuioa  of  leave*,  ttflk  continually  the 
language  of  deliberate  leason  in  a  foim  of  continued  pieeottcep- 
tion,  of  a  Z  already  poueawd  when  A  wai  being  uttered — this 
lUDBt  have  aj^Mared  godlike.  I  feel  myaelf  in  the  same  state, 
when  in  the  perasol  of  a  sober,  yet  elevated  and  haimooious  sue- 
oeosion  of  seuteuces  and  periods,  I  abstract  my  mind  &om  the 
particular  psssoge  and  sympathize  with  the  wonder  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  say  of  an  doquent  man  : — '  He  talks  like  a 
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G.  Hekbekt  is  a  true  poet,  but  a  poet  sm  generis,  the  merits 
of  whose  poems  'wiU  never  be  felt  without  a  sympathy  with  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  man.  To  appreciate  this  volume,  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  reader  poaseases  a  cultivated  jndgmeat, 
classical  taste,  or  even  poetic  nennbility,  onlees  he  be  likewise  a 
ChnUian,  and  both  a  zealous  and  an  orthodox,  both  a  devout 
and  a  devotional  Christian.  But  even  this  will  not  quite  mffice. 
Be  must  be  on  afiectionate  and  dutiful  child  of  the  Church,  oad 
from  habit,  conviction,  and  a  conBtctutional  predisposition  to  cer- 
emoniousness,  in  piety  aa  in  manncTE,  find  her  forma  and  ordi- 
nances aide  of  religion,  not  sources  of  formality  ;  for  religion  is 
the  element  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  region  in  whidi  he  moves. 

The  Church,  say  rather  the  Chnrchmenof  England,  under  the 
two  first  Stuarts,  has  been  charged  with  a  yearning  after  the 
Romish  fopperies,  and  even  the  papistic  usurpations  ;  but  we 
shall  decide  more  correctly,  as  well  as  more  charitably,  if  for  the 
Romish  and  papistic  we  substitute  the  patristic  leaven.  There 
even  was  {natural  enough  from  their  distinguigbed  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities)  an  overrating  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Fathers,  for  the  first  five  or  even'  six  centu- 
ries ;  these  lines  on  the  Egyptian  monks,  "  Holy  Macarius  and 
great  Anthony"  (p.  205)  supply  a  striking  instance  and  illustntr 
tion  of  this. 

P.  10. 

If  tbon  be  single,  all  thj  goods  and  ground 
Sulmit  to  Idle-  bot  yet  not  more  tliao  aU. 


,Googlc 
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Gtre  oat  Mt«t«  as  ode  life.    None  is  bound 
To  totIc  tor  tiro,  vho  brouglit  luDuelf  to  thralL 
God  made  me  one  iota ;  lore  makes  me  do  morc^ 
Till  labor  oome,  and  make  mj  weaknees  score. 

I  do  not  nndentand  tbia  stanza. 
P.  41. 

M;r  fleah  brganwUomy  touliiiftin, 
BiekDeBBes  clave  mj  booes,  ie. 

Either  a  mlBprint,  oi  a  notieeable  idiom  of  the  word  '  b^an  ?* 
Tes !  and  a  veiy  beantiful  idiom  it  is :  the  first  colloquy  or  ad- 
dress of  the  flesh. 

P.  46. 

What  though  mj  bodj  rim  to  dust  I 
Faitb  cleaves  unto  it,  eauntiDg  everf  graio, 
With  an  exact  and  mod  pariiettiar  irutt, 

BeaerviDg  oil  for  fleeh  agsio. 

I  find  few  hietorical  facta  so  difUcult  of  fwlutton  as  the  contimi- 
ance,  in  Protettantiam,  of  this  anti-scriptural  superatition. 
P.  54.  Second  poem  on  The  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  spiritual  unity  of  the  Bible  ^  the  order  and  connection  of 
organic  forms  in  which  the  unity  of  life  is  shown,  thou^  as 
widely  dispersed  in  the  world  of  aight  as  the  text. 
lb. 

Ilieii  u  dispersed  herbe  do  tmieh  a  poUoD, 
lleaa  Qir«e  make  up  lome  Christian'a  deatinj. 


Some  miaprint. 
P.  87. 


Sweet  Spring,  full  of  aweet  days  Bad  rosea, 
A  box  where  sweets  eompacted  lie. 
Neat. 
P.  92.    Man. 

E*«h  thing  ia  full  of  duty: 
Waters  united  are  our  narigatloii : 
Dittinffuithid,  our  !uJiUaii»n  ; 

Btloit,  our  drink ;  oiovf,  our  mtat : 
Both  are  our  elemtiineu.    Hath  oii«  aaih  b«aiit>rt 
Then  how  are  all  tbingi  nest  I 

f  Diitingnished.'    I  understand  this  but  impei&ctly.    Bid  they 
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fbnn  an  ulsnd  T  and  the  next  line*  refn  peiiiaps  to  the  then  be- 
Uef  that  all  fraits  grow  and  are  nonrulied  by  water.     But  then 
how  is  the  ascending  sap  '  our  cleanlinesB  V    Perhaps,  therefore, 
the  rains. 
P.  140. 

Bat  ha  doth  hid  ni  take  his  blood  br  wine. 

N'ay,  the  contrary  ;  take  wine  to  be  blood,  and  tht  blood  of  a 
man  who  died  1800  years  ago.     This  is  the  &ith  which  even 
the  Church  of  England  demands  ;*  for  consnbstantiation  only 
adds  a  mystery  to  that  of  transnbstantiation,  which  it  implios. 
P.  175.  The  Flower. 
A  delicious  poem. 
lb. 

How  fresh,  0  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clear 
Are  thy  retnma  1  e'en  m  the  flowers  in  apriog ; 

To  which,  besidei  th^r  own  demean, 

'Die  lata  put  froati  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 

Grief  melte  away 

like  snow  ia  May, 

As  if  there  were  no  snoh  oold  thing. 

"  The  late  past  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring." 

Epitritus  primus  +  Dactyl  +  Trochee  +  a  long  word  —  syl- 
Uble,  which,  together  with  the  pause  intervening  between  it  and 
the  word  —  trochee,  equals  u  u  u  —  form  a  pleasing  rariety  in  the 
Pentameter  Iambic  with  rhymes.     Ex.  gr. 

*  lliis  ia  one  of  my  Father's  mafffinalia,  which  T  esa  hardly  persuade 
myself  be  would  hare  re-writtea  jost  as  it  atands.  Where  does  the  Ohorch 
of  Inland  affirm  that  the  wine  p«r  m  literally  it  the  blood  shed  ISOO 
years  a^  t  The  language  of  our  Church  ia  that  "  we  recdving  these  crea- 
tores  of  hraad  and  wine,  Jus.  may  be  partakers  of  His  most  Messed  body 
snd  blood  f  that  "  to  such  ag  rightly  receive  the  same,  the  cup  of  bleasing 
i)  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ'  Does  not  this  language  intimate, 
that  the  blood  of  Ohriat  ia  spiritually  prodooed  in  the  sonl  through  a  faith- 
ful reoeption  of  the  appointed  symbols,  rather  than  that  the  wine  itself 
apart  from  the  soul,  has  become  the  blood  I  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  ti  the 
blood  of  Christ  to  the  soul :  it  may  be  metaphorically  ealled  so,  i^  by  means 
of  it,  the  blood  ia  realtg,  though  spiritually,  partakea  More  than  this  is 
surely  not  affirmed  in  our  formularies,  nor  taught  by  om-  great  divinea  in 
general  I  do  not  write  theae  words  by  way  of  argument,  bnt  because  I 
eua  not  re-priat  .such  a  note  of  my  Father's,  which  has  ezdted  surprise  in 
aome  of  his  studious  readers,  without  a  protesL — 3.  0. 
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The  late  i^t  frOsti  { tilbaUs  6f  j  plfiasQre  |  bilng. 

N.B.  First,  the  difieience  between  -  u  |  —  and  an  omphimk* 
cer  -  u  -  I  and  tbia  not  always  or  neceraarily  ariBing  out  of  tba 
lattei  being  one  word.  It  may  even  consiet  of  three  wordi,  yet 
the  eflect  be  the  same.  It  ia  the  pause  that  makes  the  difiei- 
ence. Secondly,  the  expedknoy,  if  not  necessity,  that  the  fint 
syllable  both  of  the  Dactyl  &nd  the  Tiochee  should  be  short  by 
quantity,  and  only  =  —  by  force  of  accent  or  position  —  the  Epi- 
trite  being  trae  lengths. — Whether  the  last  syllable  be  -  or  =  - 
the  force  of  the  rhymes  renders  indifferent.     Thus 

"  Ab  if  there  teere  no  mch  cdd  thing."    Had  been  no  such 

P.  181. 

llioD  irho  condemnest  Jewish  hat«,  An. 
□all  honM  thiae  eye  (that  buij  wanderw), 
TAat  ohdce  mi^  be  th  j  itory. 

Their  choice. 
P.  184. 

Nay,  Oioa  doat  maite  me  ait  and  dine 

E7eD  in  my  enemies'  aight. 
Foemen's. 
P.  201.     Judgment. 

Almigbtf  Judge,  bow  shall  poor  wretchea  brook 

Tby  dreadfol  look,  Ac. 
Wbat  others  mean  to  do,  I  know  not  v«ll ; 

Yet  I  here  UH, 
Tliat  soma  will  torn  thee  to  senile  leaTCs  tbereia 

So  void  of  sin, 
Tiat  they  in  merit  shall  «zc«l. 

t  should  not  have  expected  ftom  Herbert  so  open  iin  avowal 
of  Homaniam  in  the  article  of  merit.      In  tba  same  spirit  is 
"Holy  Uacarius,  and  great  Anthony,"  p.  206.« 
*  Hsbert,  however,  adds: 

Bat  I  resolTe,  when  thon  ihalt  call  fbr  mine. 

That  to  dedine, 
And  thmtt  &  Testament  into  thy  hand ; 

Let  that  be  seann'd ; 
Ilera  thon  ihalt  find  my  &ulta  ara  thina 
UartiD  Lather  himself  might  have  poinod  this  oonclading  stanM. 
Since  I  wrote  the  abore,  a  note  in  Mr.  Piokering'B  edition  of  Harbtrt  has 
DMa  pointed  out  to  me : 
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F.  237     IV  Commamon  TaiU. 

And  for  the  nutUr  whereof  it  U  tnadfl. 

Hie  matter  ia  uot  miul^ 

Although  it  be  of  tueh. 
Or  wood,  or  metii,  what  viQ  Uat,  or  bda ; 

80  vanity 
And  anpentitiao  avnded  ba. 

Tuch  rhyming  to  much,  from  the  German  tuch,  cloth,  I  nem 
met  with  before,  ax  an  English  word.  So  I  find  platt  foi/dli- 
age  in  Stanley's  Hiat.  of  Philosophy,  p.  22. 

P.  252.   The  Synagogue,  hy  Christoph^  Harvey.   7%e  Bishop. 

Bat  who  can  ahow  of  old  that  erer  any 
Presbyteriea  i>ithaut  their  binbopa  were : 
T/iaagi  i^Anpt  mllumt  pretbytfriet  monj^  la. 

An  inst&nce  of  proving  too-much.     If  Bishop  without  Presb. 
B.^Piesb.  t.  e.  no  Bishop. 
P.  253.     The  Bishyp. 

To  mle  and  to  be  ruled  are  distinct, 
And  several  duties,  sererftUy  belong 
To  several  ptttona. 

Functions  of  times,  but  not  persons,  of  neoessity  ?  Ex.  Bis&op 
to  Arohbishop. 

P.  255.     Chwfch  Festivals. 


"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bliu  has  Undly  hrnUhed  the  foUowing  jnffidous  remark^ 
and  which  is  proved  to  be  oorrect,  as  the  word  is  printed  '  heare'  in  iJm 
first  edition  (IS3S).  He  sajs :  '  Let  me  lahe  this  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing what  averj  l^ned  and  able  friend  pcduted  out  on  this  notft  Tlie  &et 
is,  Gohridgi  has  been  mided  by  an  error  of  the  press. 


should  be  kear  ttll.  The  sense  is  then  obvions,  and  Herbert  is  not  made  to 
do  that  which  he  was  the  last  man  in  tbe  world  to  have  done,  namely,  to 
arow  '  BomanisDi  in  the  article  of  merit' " 

niis  sngg«etion  muw  ocoorred  to  myself,  and  appears  to  be  right,  as  it  is 
verifled  by  the  first  edition:  but  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  me  so  obvioos, 
that  surely  the  oorrection  vould  have  been  made  before  if  there  bad  >Kit 
been  some  reason  against  it^ — S.  0. 


C.,o.;k' 
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Equally  unthinking  and  unohorittible  ; — I  appiore  of  &em  ;— 
but  yet  lemember  Koman  Catholic  idolatry,  and  that  it  origi- 
nated in  such  high-flown  metaphon  >u  these. 

P.  256.     The  Sabbath,  or  Lar^i  Day. 

Hail  V«il 

Efoly  ,  1010117 

King  of  days,  Ac  To  thy  praiu,  <te. 

Make  it  eense  ind  lose  the  ihyme  ;  or  make  it  rhyme  and  loae 
the  senKe. 

P.  258.     The  Nativity,  or  Christmas  Day. 

Uiifold  thj  ta/M,  uomask  thy  ray, 
Shine  forth,  bright  sua,  double  the  day, 
Let  Qo  malignaot  misty  fume,  &a. 

The  only  poem  in  The  Synagogue  which  posaeBses  poetic 
merit ;  with  a  lew  changes  and  additions  this  would  be  a  Btrik- 
ing  poem. 

Sabetitnte  the  following  for  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  line. 

To  iheath  or  Uncit  one  bttppy  ray, 
Hat  vina  d«w  splendor  from  the  day. 
Hiis  day  that  9t«b  thee  power  to  riM^ 
And  Bhiee  on  hearts  ss  well  as  eyee: 
Tliia  birth-day  of  all  booIb,  irhen  first 
On  «ye«  of  fleeh  and  blood  did  bunt 
llat  primal  great  Inoifio  lighl^ 
That  raya  to  thee,  to  as  gave  sight 

P.  267.     WMt-Sunday. 


The  spiritual  miracle  wa«  the  deBcent  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  th« 
ontward  the  wind  and  the  tongues  ;  and  bo  St.  FeAea  himself  ^- 
plains  it.  That  each  individual  obtained  the  power  of  speakiDg 
all  langniigee.  is  neither  oontained  in,  noi  fiuily  dedneible  frani, 
St.  JLuke's  acoonnt. 


UiBnieOb,  Google 


p.  269.     TVuwfy-Swuiay. 

AndVutT 

iBl^inilj, 

MroHmdoUi. 

Utwt  true,  but  not  contradict.     ILeason  ii  to  fiuth,  m  the  eya 
to  the  teleicope. 

EXTEAOT  FROM  A  LETTER 


December,  ISIS. 
To  feel  the  full  force  of  the  Christian  religion  it  is  perhspe 
necewBiy,  for  many  tempers,  that  they  should  fint  be  made  to 
feel,  e]q>«imentBUy,  the  hollomen  of  human  fii«ndahip,  the  pre- 
nunptuoDB  emptineM  of  homan  hopw.  I  find  mora  mbetantial 
comfort  now  in  pious  George  Herbert's  Temple,  which  I  used  to 
road  to  amnse  myself  with  his  qnaintneas,  in  short,  only  to  langh 
at,  than  in  all  the  poetry  since  the  poenu  of  Milton.  If  you  have 
not  read  Herbert  I  can  recommend  the  book  to  you  confidently. 
The  poem  entitled  "  The  Flower"  is  especially  afiecting,  and  to 
me  such  a  phrase  as  "  and  relish  v^eing"  ezpresnes  a  sincerity 
and  reality,  which  I  would  unwillingly  exchange  for  the  more 
dignified  "  and  once  more  love  the  ICuse,"  Jco.  and  so  with  many 
other  of  Herbert's  homely  phrases. 

NOTES  ON  MATHIAS-  EDITION  OF  GRAY. 

OB  X   DIHTAMT  FKOBFEOT    OF    ETON    OOLUOS. 

Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

Wanders  tha  hoary  Thames  sliMig 
His  lilTer-winding  wbj. — Okat. 

We  want,  methinks,  a  Uttle  treatise  fiom  some  man  of  flexible 
good  sense,  and  well  versed  in  the  Gntk  poets,  especially  Homer, 
the  choral,  and  other  lyrics,  containing  first  a  history  of  com- 
pmud  epithets,  and  then  the  lawi  and  licenses.  I  am  not  m 
XDD^  diqmsed  as  I  used  to  be  to  quanel  with  snob  an  epithet  aa 
"  ■ilTe>winding ;"  ungiammatical  as  the  hyphen  is,  it  is  not 
wholly  iilogical,  for  the  phrase  oonveys  mora  than  ailr^  and 
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windiiig.     It  giTcB,  namely,  the  vaatf  of  the  impreeeioit,  the  eo- 
inherence  of  the  biightnew,  the  iniriiDn,  and  the  Une  of  motioit. 
P.  10. 

B^,  EUher  Huihu,  for  tlmi  hast  Mcn 

Full  aauj  ■  iprighClj  race 
Disporting  on  U17  margeat  green, 

lie  p&tlu  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremoat  dot  delight  to  cleave. 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glaaey  wave  t 
^be  captive  liouel  which  enthral  t 
What  idle  progeny  slMoeod 
To  (Jiaee  the  rolling  oirale's  sp^ed. 
Or  urge  the  fljing  ball  t — Qkat. 

This  U  the  only  stanza  that  sppean  to  me  very  ohjeetionahle 
in  point  of  diction.  Thie,  I  must  confeas,  is  not  only  faltetto 
thronghout,  bnt  is  at  once  harsh  and  feeble,  and  very  tar  the 
wont  ten  lines  in  all  the  wotka  of  Mr.  Gray,  Eaglub  6r  Latin, 
|«oee  or  verse. 
P.  12. 

And  envy  wan,  and  laded  oaie,' 

^im-risaged  oomlertleM  despair,* 

And  BtHTow's  inereing  dwt.' 

'  Bad  in  the  fint,  *  in  ^e  second,  *  in  the  last  decree. 
P.  18. 

He  proud  are  taogfat  to  iad«  of  pain. — G^T. 

There  is  a  want  of  dignity — a  sort  of  irony  in  thia  phrase  to 
my  feeling  that  vonld  he  mora  proper  in  dramatic  Axa  in  lyiie 
composition. 

On  Gray's  Platonica.  toI.  i.  p.  299^547. 

Whatever  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  exquisite  taste,  as  the  quintessence  of  sane  and  Bonnd 
good  sense,  Mr.  Gray  appears  to  me  to  have  performed.  The 
poet  Plato,  the  orator  Plato,  Plato  the  exquisite  dramatist  of  con- 
versation, the  seer  and  the  painter  of  character,  Plato  the  high- 
bred, highly-edncated,  aristocratic  republican,  the  man  and  the 
gentleman  of  quality  stands  iiill  before  us  from  behind  the  curtain 
at  Gray  has  drawn  it  back.  Even  so  does  Socrates,  the  social 
wise  old  man,  the  practical  moralist.  But  Plato  the  philoMpher, 
but  the  divine  Plato,  was  not  to  be  comprehended  within  the  field 
of  viaion,  or  be  commanded  by  the  fixed  immovable  telewope  of 
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Ut.  Locka'i  human  vindenlaading.  The  whole  aweap  of  the  bevt 
philoaophie  reflections  of  Fiench  or  Engliih  fabric  in  the  age  of 
our  scholarly  bard,  -wai  not  commeniurate  with  the  mighty  orb. 
The  little,  according'  to  my  oonTiotioni  at  leaat,  the  very  little  of 
proper  Flatonimn  contained  in  the  written  books  of  Plato,  who 
himeelf,  in  an  epktle,  the  authenticity  of  which  there  ia  no  teiui- 
ble  ground  fi>r  doubting,  as  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  Ur.  Gray 
acknowledge,  hat  deolated  all  he  had  written  to  be  mbitantially 
Sooratie,  and  not  a  fair  exponent  of  hii  own  tenets,*  even  Oum 
Uttle,  Mt.  G-ray  has  either  miaeoncelTed  or  honestly  ccmfessed 
that,  u  he  wa«not  one  of  the  initiated,  it  was  utterly  beyond  Ma 
oomprehension.  Finally,  to  repeat  the  explanation  with  which  I 
•closed  the  last  page  of  ^Me  notes  and  extiaeti, 

Volaimi e  Tidi  Plato 

(nu  Don  quel  Plato) 

C!he^  qoella  Bchiers  indd  jail  preuo  il  B«gno, 

Al  qnar  sggiimgA,  a  ohl  dal  Oicdo  A  dato-f 

S.  T.  Oa)«ridg«.  ISia 
P. '  385.     Hippias  ICajor. 

Waleun  frmi  thb  dUlogue  in  how  poot  aomditioD  tbeirt  of  reMtning 
OQ  mwal  and  Bba(ra«tad  satgecta  wu  before  the  tjiue  of  3o«i»(«s :  fbr  it  is 
impoMible  tbat  PIsto  shotild  mtrodnee  a  eopbiit  of  Qn  firrt  repntation  tor 
eloqaenoe  and  knowledge  in  Berersl  kinds,  talking  in  a  manner  beloT  the 
abaurditj  snd  weaknees  of  a  child ;  mil«u  he  bad  really  drawn  after  the 
Ufa  Ifo  leei  tlian  tweutj-faor  pages  are  here  *pent  in  Tain,  onlj  to  force 
itinto  the  head  of  Sppias  tJist  there  is  soch  a  thing  SBagmeral  idea;  and 
that,  before  we  ean  dispote  m  any  laljeot,  ve  ihonldgiTe  sdefinitianofit. 

Is  not  this,  its  improbability  out  of  the  question,  contradicted 
by  the  Protagoras  of  Pt&to's  own  drawing  ?  Are  there  no  aathors, 
no  physicians  in  Loadon  at  the  present  moment,  of  "  the  first 
reputation,"  i.  e.  whom  a  certain  class  cry  up  :  for  in  no  other 
sense  is  the  phrase  historically  applicable  to  Hippias,  whom  a 
Sydeuham  rediTivus  or  a  new  Stahl  might  not  exhibit  as  pompous 
ignoramuses  ?  no  one  Hippias  amongGt  them  ?  But  we  need  not 
fiee  to  conjectures.  The  ratiocination  assigned  by  Aristotle  and 
Plato  himself  to  Gorgias  and  then  to  the  Eleatio  school,  are  posi- 

*  Bee  Plab/i  M«raid  «)H»tl«  ^paarimi  A;  001  ii  lUtiyiiav  k.  t.  X.  and  to- 
vanls  thecod  ri  6evvv  J^/iaiaZatpdTvis  tort,  t.T.\.  See  also  I^Tth 
Spiitk,  p.  S4L 

t  Petrareh'i  TrixMfo  Mia  Fama,  <Mp.  tent  t,  4-e, 


,Gooi^lc 


mnm  ok  (^ax.  wt 

tin  pniofi  titat  Ur.  G-ray  hui  mistalcen  the  utiie  of  an  iiidindual 
for  a  characteristic  of  aa  age  or  class. 

Hay  I  dare  whisper  to  the  reeds  without  proclaiming  that  I  am 
in  thestateof  Uidaa,— 'mayldaie  tohint  that'Mr.  Gray  himself 
had  not,  and  through  the  spectacles  of  Mr.  Locke  and  bis  £>!- 
lawers,  oould  not  have  seen  the  difficulties  which  Hippias  found 
in  a  general  idea,  ucundum  PlaUmem  ? — S/.  T-  0. 

P.  386.     Kotes  389.  Panages  of  HerHclitus. 

TlidTjKuv  6  KuWiBTOi  oloxpii  oXJj^  yhici  mi/i^alelv, — 'i.v0piJiriiv  i  aofti- 
rarof  npi;  flriu  jriftjuij-  ^veirru. 

This  latter  passage  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  that  famooB 
thought  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Han,  b.  ii. : — 

"  And  ahoved  a  Newton  bb  ve  abow  an  spa." 

I  lemembei  to  have  met  nearly  the  same  words  in  one  of  our 
elder  Poets. 
Pp.  390-391. 

Hint  a  lophist  was  a  kind  of  mercbant,  or  rather  a  reiser  of  food  for 
tiie  soul,  and,  lilie  otlier  abopkeepera^  would  exert  liu  eloqnence  to  reoran- 
mend  bb  own  goodik  The  misfbrtiuie  waa,  we  eould  not  carry  them  oS;  like 
eorpoTaal  Viands,  set  them  hj  a  while,  and  conaider  them  at  leisure,  whether 
thej  were  wholesome  or  not,  before  we  tasted  tbem ;  that  in  this  case  we 
have  no  vessel  bat  the  soul  to  receive  them  in,  which  will  neceesarilj  retain 
a  tincture,  and  perhaps,  jnnch  U>  its  preja<H<ie,  of  all  wbioh  is  instilled 


duery,  if  Socrates,  himself  a  scholar  of  the  sophists,  is  accu- 
rate, did  not  the  change  of  i  aoqAe  into  6  Jo^xoiifc,  in  the  single 
case  of  Solon,  refer  to  the  wisdom-causing  iofluencM  of  bis  leg- 
islation ?  Mem. : — to  examine  whether  ^fovTioitJ;  was,  or  was 
not,  more  generally  used  at  first  in  maivm  sensum,  or  rather  the 
proper  force  originally  of  the  termination  tm^t,  itri^i — whether 
(as  it  is  evidently  verbal)  it  imply  a  reflex  or  a  transitiTe  act. 

P.  399.     'On  'AfiaOUi. 

This  il  the  true  key  and  great  moral  of  the  dialogue,  Qiat  knowledge 
alone  ia  the  source  of  virtue,  and  ignoranoe  the  source  of  vice ;  it  was 
Plato's  own  prindple,  see  Plat.  Episb  viL  p.  886.  'AfiaSia,  ii  is  vavra 
Mtud  *aaer  ififii^oTai  nai  ffiaaravti  xai  etg  taTipov  diroriXel  itoftnln/  roif 
ynv^oot  jciKpoTaTov,  See  also  SophUt.  pp.  228  and  S28,  and  Etalii/dstiuM 
frmn  F^  2la  to  SSI,  and  Dt  Lagib.  L.  iii.  p.  flSS,  and  probably  it  wna  also 
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Um  prioaifls  ol  Saarataa:  the  orauaqneoM  of  it  is,  that  j'atmt  vtKj  ba 

taught,  and  msj  be  acquired :  and  that  philoeopl^  alons  can  poiot  m  oi^ 

ICore  than  onr  'word,  Ignonnde,  is  contained  in  the  'Afu^ia  of 
Plato.  I,  however,  freely  aeknowledge,  that  this  wu  the  point 
of  Tiew,  from  vhioh  SocrateB  did /or  the  moU  part  oontemplalA 
moral  good  and  evil.  Now  and  thni  he  wems  to  hare  taken  a 
higher  atation,  but  soon  quitted  it  for  the  lower,  more  geneially 
intelligible.  Hence  the  vacillation  of  Bocratea  himaelf;  hence, 
too,  the  immediate  opposition  of  his  disciples,  Antisthenei  and 
AriBtippnB.  But  that  this  was  Plato's  own  principle  I  exceed- 
ingly doubt.  That  it  was  not  the  pnnciplB  of  Platoniam,  as 
taught  by  tlie  first  Academy  under  Speosippni,  I  do  mat  doabt  at 
all.  See  the  zivth  Essay,  pp.  96-102  of  The  Friend.  In  the 
sense  in  which  i/iaSlat  ndvni  xaxi  iffl^tnai,  k.  t,  k.  is  main- 
tained in  that  Essay,  so  and  no  otherwiie  can  it  be  truly  B«erted, 
and  BO  and  no  otherwise  did  i^  »f>U  j»  S»lti,  Plato  tea^  it 


BABBT  OORNWALU* 

Bahry  Cornwall  is  a  poet,  me  saltern  jvdice :  and  in  that 
sense  of  the  term,  in  which  I  apply  it  to  0.  Lamb  and  W.  Words- 
worth. There  are  poems  of  great  merit,  the  authors  of  which  I 
should  yet  not  feel  impelled  so  to  designate. 

The  iattlts  of  these  poems  are  no  leas  things  of  hope,  than  the 
beauties ;  both  are  just  what  they  ought  to  he, — that  is,  new. 

If  B,  C.  be  faithfiil  to  his  genius,  it  in  due  time  will  wam  him, 
that  as  poetry  ia  the  identity  of  all  other  knowledges,  so  a  poet 
can  not  be  a  great  poet,  iut  aa  being  likewise  inclmirely  an  his- 
torian and  naturalist,  in  the  light,  as  well  aa  the  life,  of  philoso- 
phy :  all  other  men's  worlds  are  hia  chaos. 

Hints  obiter  aie  : — not  to  permit  deUcacy  and  eXqoisiteness  to 
Beduce  into  efieminacy.  Not  to  permit  beanties  by  repetition  to 
become  manneriams.  To  be  jealous  of  fragmentary  composition, 
— as  epicurism  of  genius,  and.  apple-pie  made  all  of  quinces. 
Item,  that  dramatic  poetry  must  be  poetry  hid  in  thought  and 
passion, — not  thought  or  pasaon  disguised  in  the  dre»  of  poitij. 
*  Written  in  Hr.  Iitmb's  copy  of  Om  •  Dramatio  Bocnfa.'— Jii 
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Laitly,  to  b«  eeoBomic  and  witUulding  in  umilea,  figorei,  bo. 
They  will  &U  fiod  their  place,  sooner  or  latw,  each,  ai  the  luou- 
nary  of  a  iphere  of  it«  own.  There  can  be  no  galaxy  in  poetry, 
because  it  is  langua^, — ergo  piDcefliive, — m-go  eveiy  th«  amaUect 
■tar  mtut  be  leeu  nngly. . 

Thwe  are  not  five  metriita  in  the  kingdom,  whose  vorka  are 
known  by  me,  to  whom  I  could  have  held  myself  allowed  to 
haTe  spdien.  so  plainly.  But  fi.  C.  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  it 
depends  on  himself — (competence  protecting  bim  from  gnawing 
or  distractiiig;  caies)— to  become  a  rightful  poet,— that  is,  a  great 

.  Oh !  fi>r  such  a  man  worldly  prudence  ia  transfigured  into  th« 
highest  sfuritnsl  duty !  How  generous  is  self-interest  in  him, 
wiiow  tame  self  is  all  that  is  good  and  hopetul  in  all  ages,  as  &x 
as  the  language  of  Spenser,  Shakipeare,  and  tlilton  shall  become 
tiie  mother-toogue ! 
A  map  of  the  road  to  Paradise,  drawn  in  purgatory,  on  the 
'       of  HeU,  by  S.  T.  C.    July  30,  1819. 
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BXTBACT  FKOH  A  LETTER  OF  XB,  COt^RIDGE  TO  J.  OOOSEK,  ESQ.* 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  rules  of  the  harmony.  I  perceiTe 
that  the  members  are  chiefly  merchants ;  but  yet  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  such  an  enla^ement  of  the  society  could  be  brought 
about  as,  retaining  all  its  present  purposes,  might  add  to  them 
the  gronnd-worlc  of  a  library  of  northern  literature,  and  by  bring* 
isg  together  the  many  gentlemen  who  are  attached  to  it  to  be  the 
means  of  eventually  making  both  countries  better  acquainted  with 
the  valuable  part  of  each  other ;  especially,  the  English  with  the 
German,  ibr  our  most  sensible  men  look  at  the  German  Muses 
thiongh  a  film  of  prejudice  and  utter  misconception. 

YTith  regard  to  philosophy,  there  are  half  a  dozen  things,  good 
and  bad,  tiiat  in  this  country  are  so  nieknamed,  but  in  the  only 
accurate  sense  of  the  term,  there  neither  are,  have  been,  oi  ever 
will  be  but  two  essentially  different  schools  of  philosophy,  the 
Platonic,  and  the  AristoleHan.     To  tho  latter  bat  with  a  some- 

*  Tlds  letter  and  the  Iblloving  notea  on  Jean  Paul  vera  oammmiiasted 
hfVz.B.0.  BoUnainLr-B.  0. 
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what  neuer  appioacli  to  the  HatoE^c,  Ema&nd  Kant  belonged ; 
to  tbe  foTtner. Bacon  aad  L^bnitz,  and,  in  hi?  riper  and  better 
years,  Berkeley.  And  to  this  I  profess  myself  an  adhetent — nifal 
novum,  vel  inauditnm  audemus  ;  though,  a«  erery  man  has  a 
face  of  his  own,  'without  being  more  or  less  than  a  man,  bo  is  every 
true  philoBophei  an  original,  without  ceuing  to  be  an  inmate  of 
A.cademnH  or  of  the  Lyceum.  But  as  to  caution,  I  will  jtut  tell 
you  how  I  proceeded  myself  twenty  yean  and  more  ago,  when  I 
first  feh  a  curiosity  abont  Kant,  and  waa  folly  aware  that  to  ma<- 
tei  his  meaning,  as  a  system,  would  be  a  work  of  great  labor  and 
long  time.  Fiist,  I  asked  myself,  have  I  the  lalxn  an^  the  time 
in  my  power  ?  Secondly,  if  so,  and  if  it  would  be  of  adequate 
importance  to  me  if  true,  by  what  means  can  I  arrive  at  a  la- 
tional  prcfnimption  for  or  against  ?  I  inquired  after  all  the  m<«e 
popular  writings  of  Kant — read  them  with  delight.  I  then  read 
the  Prefaces  of  several  of  his  syBtematic  works,  as  the  Prolego- 
mena, &x.  Here  too  every  part,  I  understood,  and  that  was 
nearly  the  whole,  was  replete  wi^  sound  and  .plain,  though  bold 
and  to  me  novel  truths ;  and  I  followed  Socrates'  adage  respecting 
HeraclituK :  all  I  nndeistand  is  excellent,  and  I  am  bonnd  to  pce- 
Bume  that  the  rest  is  at  least  worth  the  trouble  of  trying  whether 
it  be  not  equally  so.  In  other  words,  until  I  undentan4  a  wri* 
ter's  ignorance,  I  presume  myself  ignorant  of  his  undentanding. 
Permit  me  to  refer  you  to  a  chapter  on  this  snlgect  in  my  Literkry 
Life.* 

Yet  I  1^  no  means  recommend  to  you  an  extenmon  of  your 
philosophic  leseaiehes  bejnmd  Kant.  In  him  is  oontained  all 
that  can  be  learned,  and  as  to  the  results,  you  have  a  firm  taith 
in  God,  the  responsible'  Will  of  Man  and  launortdity ;  and  Kant 
will  demonstrate  to  you,  that  this  faith  is  acquiesced  in,  indeed, 
nay,  confiimed  by  the  Reason  and  Understanding,  but  grounded 
on  Postulates  authorized  and  substantiated  solely  by  the  S3b)rdi 
Being.  They  are  likewise  mine :  and  whether  the  Ideas  are 
regulative  only,  as  Aristotle  and  Kant  teach,  or  constitutive  and 
actual,  as  Pythagoras  Bn4  Plato,  is  of  living  interest  to  the  phi- 
losopher by  profession  alone.  Both  systems  are  equally  tme,  if 
only  the  former  abstain  firom  denying  universally  what  is  denied 
individually.  He,  for  whom  Ideas  are  constitutive,  will  in  effect 
be  a  Platonist ;  and  in  those  for  whom  they  are  regulative  only, 
•  Biographia  lateraria,  chsp.  xiL  p.  838. — 8. 0. 
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PlatoniBin  ie  but  a  hollow  afiectation.  Diyden  zoitld  not  ban 
been  a  Platonist :  Shakspeaie,  Hilton,  Davt  t,  Michel  Angelo  and  - 
Safael  could  not  have  been  o^er  than  Flatoaieta.  Lord  Bacon, 
who  nevei  read  Plato's  works,  taught  pure  Platoniaai  in  hia  great 
work,  the  Nbvutn  Orgammt,  and  abnsat  hie  divine  piedecegsor 
for  fantastic  nonsense,  which  he  had  been  the  &at  to  explode. 
Accept  my  best  rospecta,  kc. 

B.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
UJan.  1SI4.    ^hgat«. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PAI^NOENESIEN  OF  JEAN  PAUL. 


S  iflt  zu  merken,  dass  die  Sprache  in  dieeem  Buch  nicht  sey 

wie  in  gewbhalich  Bette,  darin  der  Gedankenstrom  oidentlich 
and  ehibai  hinstromt,  sondern  wie  ein  Verwi^Btung  in  Damm 
and  Deichen.* 
preface  p.  xxxi. 

T«'o  Eevoloti.iua,  tbe  Qallioaa,  vliidi  mneiSovt  the  indiTidoala  to  ths 
Idea  or  to  ibe  Slate,  and  in  lime  of  need,  aveo  ths  latter  thenualres ; — and 
the  Kanljan-lloraligt  (Eantiicb-Moralisdifl),  whioh  abandoos  the  afleetirai  of 
human  Lore  altogether,  beeauae  it  cao  bo  little  be  described  oa  merit ;  tbeae 
druT  aad  itation  ub  forlonl  huuuuk  creatures  ever  further  and  tuore  kue- 
•omel;  one  from  aoollier,  ench  oo  a  troetj  ooiuhaUted  ialand :  Da;,  the  Oal- 
liean,  which  excites  and  arniB  fe«ling;a  agaiost  feelings,  does  it  less  than  the 
Critical,  irhieh  teadies  us  to  disarm  and  to  dispense  with  them  altogetbw ; 
■ad  whioh  neJUier  altows  lore  to  paw  tor  the  Mpriag  of  victue,  nor  rirtna 
tar  the  source  of  Lave-t— TVaiuI. 

But  surely  Kant's  aim  was  not  to  give  a  full  Sittenlehre,  or 

*  It  is  observable  that  the  language  in  this  book  is  not  as  in  an  ordinarj 
ohaonel.  wherein  the  Btraam  of  thought  flows  on  in  a  seenly  and  rtgular 
manoer,  but  like  &  violent  flood  rUBhing  ogajnat  djke  and  mole. 

\  Znrei  Beroluiionen,  dii  galliBche,  welche  der  Idee  oder  dem  Staate  di6 
ladiTiduen,  and  im  Nothsal  di^sm  selber  opfsrt,  und  die  kautisch-moralische, 
velche  den  A^kt  der  Mcnseheollebe  liegeU  Uwet,  weil  er  so  weoig  wie 
TerdicDste  ^boten  werdeu  kao,  dieae  ziehen  und  stellen  luu  Terlaueue . 
lleuBchen  immer  weiter  und  eiuaamer  aos  eininder,  jeden  nur  auf  ein  froB- 
tigee  unbewohntes  Eiland ;  ja  die  gallische,  die  nur  Qefiihle  gegen  QefiiMe 
bewafnet  uud  auf hezt,  tbut  es  weuiger  als  die  kritisohe,  die  sie  entira&iea 
und  eutbebren  lehrt,  and  die  weder  die  liftbe  als  Quelle  der  Togend  noeh 
dUse  als  Quelle  vrai  jeuer  gelten  laisea  kac 
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Tprtem  of  practical  material  iiioiBlity,  bat  the  a  priori  Hoaa — 
Ethice  farmaUi :  wfait^  was  then  a  most  necessair  work,  and 
the  only  mode  of  queUing  at  onoe  both.  Neceuitariaiu  and  Merit- 
mongen,  and  the  idol  common  to  both,  EudtemoniBm.  If  his  fol- 
lowen  ha've  itood  still  in  la^  adoiation,  instead  of  tbllawiug  up 
the  load  thus  opened  oat  to  them,  it  ia  their  tanXt,  not  Kant's. 
S.  T.  C- 
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LETTER    FBOH    MR.    COLERIIKIE. 

Deab  Sm, — bi  the  thiTd  letter  (in  the  little  pnrcel)  wliich  I 
have  headed  with  yonr  name,  yoji  will  find  my  reasosB  for  wiih- 
ing  these  five  letters,  and  a  uxth,  which  will  follow  i!n  my  next, 
on  the  plan  and  code  of  a  Haga^ne,  which  should  unite  the 
utUe  and  dtdce,  to  appear  in  the  firrt  instance.     My  nest  will 
consist  of  very  difierent  artides,  apparently ;  namely,  the  First 
Book  of  ray  True  History  from  Fairy  Land,  or  the  "World  Without, 
and  the  World  Within.     2.  The  coramwicement  of  the  Annals 
and  FhitoBophy  of  Superstition ;  for  the  completion  of  which  I  am 
■waiting  only  for  a  very  curioua  folio,  in  Mr.  •••••••••• 'g  pog. 

session.  3.  The  life  of  Holty,  a  Gennan  poet,  of  true  genius,  who 
died  in  early  manhood;  with  specimens  of  his  poems,  translated, 
or  freely  imitated  in  English  verse.  It  would  have  been  more  in 
the  mode  to  have  addressed  myself  to  the  Editor,  but  I  could  not 
give  up  this  one  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  I  am,  my  dear 
Sir, 

With  every  friendly  wish,  your  obliged, 

S.  T.  CoiJiiuDas. 

Mr.  Blackwood. 


I),.- -..b,  Google 
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LETTER  I.    Fko«  a  PaorEssioNAi,  Frienii. 

Ut  Dgak  add  HoitOBZD  Sm, — ^I  was  mucli  itraok  with  your 
Excerpta  fiom  Porta,  E^utshtuuen,  utA  odiers,  as  to  th«  efieot> 
of  the  oemnonial  drinks  and  nnguents,  on  the  (female)  piactition- 
en  of  the  black  arts,  vhoce  witchcraft  you  believe  to  bava  ooo- 
sisted  in  the  unhappy  craft  of  bewitohing  theauelvea.  i  at  least 
know  cS  no  Mason,  why  to  these  toxieaticiM  (eapecialty  when 
taken  through  the.  skin,  sjid  to  the  cataleptic  state  induced  by 
them),  we  should  not  attribute  the  poor  wretches'  own  behef  of 
their  guilt.  I  can  conceive,  indeed,  of  no  other  mode  of  account- 
ing— I  do  not  say  for  theii  suspiciouB  last  dying  avowals  at  the 
stake ;  but — for  their  private  and  voluntary  confessiooa  on  their 
death-beds,  which  made '  a  convert  of  your  old  favorite,  Sir  T. 
Brown.  Perhaps  my  profesmonal  pursuits,  and  medical  studies, 
may  have  predisposed  me  to  be  interested ;  but  my  mind  has 
been  in  an  eddy  ever  since  I  left  you.  The  connections  of  the 
subject  with  olasaioal  and  with  dmidical  superstitions,  pointed 
out  by  you — the  Circeia  poada — the  herbal  spells  of  the  Hazs, 
or  Dniidesses — the  somniloquism  of  the  prophetesses,  under  thd 
ooerckm  of  the  Scandinavian  enchanters— -the  dependence  of  the 
Greek  oracles  on  mineral  waten,  and  stapdying  vapors  from  th« 
earth,  as  stated  by  Plutan^,  and  more  than  once  alluded  to  by 
Euripides— -the  vast  spread  of  the  same,  or  similar  usages,  ftvm 
Greenland  even  to  the  southeminost  point  of  America ; — ^you  sent 
me  home  with  wongh  to  think  of  I — But,  more  than  all,  I  was 
stTuok  and  interested  with  your  concluding  remark,  that  these, 
and  most  other  superstitima,  were,  in  your  belief,  but  the  cabavek. 

BT  PUTBUfXNTA  OF  A  DSFONOT  NATUKAJ.  PHILoeOPEY. ^Why  UOt 

rather  the  impei&ct  mdimenls  ?  I  asked.  Yon  promised  me 
your  reasons,  and  a  AiUer  explanation.  Bat  let  me  speak  out 
my  whole  wish ;  and  call  on  you  to  redeem  the  pledges  yon  gave, 
so  long  back  as  Ootober,  1809^  that  you  would  devote  a  series  of 
papers  to  the  subject  of  DreamB,  Visions,  Presentations,  Ghosts, 
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WitchcTaft,  Curai  by  sympathy,  in  which  you  would  MLect  and 
explain  the  most  interesting^  and  beat  attested  facts  that  have 
eome  to  your  knowledge  bom  booka  or  persoual  tcEtimony. 

You  can  ecaioely  coDceive  how  deep  an  interest  I  attacb  to 
this  request ;  nor  how  many,  beside  myself,  in  the  circlo  of  my 
own  acquaintance,  have  the  same  feehng.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir ! 
when  I  reflect,  that  tliere  is  Boarcely  a  chapter  of  history  in  which 
superstition  of  some  kind  or  other  doei  not  form  or  supply  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents,  I  look  finward,  widi  unquiet  anticipation,  to 
the  power  of  sKplaining  the  more  frequent  and  best  attested  nar- 
rations, at  least  without  the  neoeesity  of  having  recourse  to  Qxe 
Buppontion  of  downright  tricks  and  lying,  on  one  side,  or  to  the 
Devil  and  his  imps  en  the  othei.    #   *    •   • 

Your  obliged  Pupil,  and  afieotionate  FriMid, 

P.  S. — Dr.  L.  of  the  Musemn,  is  quite  of  your  opinion,  that 
little  or  nothing  of  importance  to  the  philosophic  naturalist  con 
result  from  Comparative  Anatomy  on  Cuvier's  plan ;  and  that 
its  best  trophies  will  be  but  lifeless  skeletons,  til!  it  is  studied  in 
etunbination  with  t,  Comparative  PhyaioJogy.  But  you  ought 
yourself  to  vindicate  the  priority  of  your  claim.  But  I  fear,  dear 
C,  that  Sic  Vos,  non  Vobis  was  made  foi  your  motto  throughout 
life. 

LETTER  n.    Ik  answee  to  tub  above. 

Well,  my  dear  pupil  and  fellow-student !  I  am  willing  to 
make  the  attempt.  If  the  majority  of  my  readers  had  but  the 
same  personal  Imowledge  of  me  as  you  have,  I  should  sit  down 
to  the  work  with  good  cheer.  But  this  is  out  of  the  questicm. 
Let  me,  howevet,  suppose  you  lor  the  moment,  as  an  average 
reader — address  you  as  such,  and  attribute  to  you  feelings  and 
language  in  character. — Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  L  ■ 
Wot  evMi  fbr  a,  moment,  not  under  the  pretext  of  mons  a  non 
maoendo,  would  I  contemplate  in  connection  with  your  name 
"  id  genus  lectorum,  qui  meliores  obtreotaie  maUnt  qnam  imitori : 
et  quorum  simUUudinmn  desperent,  eorundem  afiectent  »imul- 
tatem — scilicet  uti  qui  suo  nomine  ohecuri  sunt,  meoinnotesoant."* 

*  The  pasaage,  which  con  not  bil  to  remind  jou  of  H and  hu  set, 

ii  from  AptHmtaft  lilx  Floridorum — Hm  two  boobs  of  whioh,  tr^  tha  bf*. 
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The  leaders  T  hftvo  in  view,  are  of  that  ciaea  who  with  a  Binceie, 
though  not  very  Btrong  desiie,  of  acqtiiiing  knowledge,  hare  taken 
it  for  granted,  that  all  knowledge  of  any  ralae  lespecting  th« 
mind  in  either  to  be  found  in  three  oi  four  boc^,  the  eldest  not 
a'  hundred  years  old,  or  may  he  eonreniently  taught  without  any 
other  terma  or  previoua  explanations  tliajt  these  works  have 
already  rendered  familiar  among  men  of  education. 

Well,  friendly  reader  !  as  the  problem  of  things  little  less  (it 
ieems  to  you)  than  impossible,  yet  strongly  and  numeroimly  at- 
tested hy  evidence  which  it  seems  impossible  to  discredit,  has  in- 
terested you,  I  am  wilUng  to  attempt  the  solution.  But  then  it 
must  be  nnder  certain  conditions. '  1  must  he  ahle  to  hope,  I 
mast  have  sufficient  grounds  for  hoping,  that  I  shall  be  under- 
stood, or  rather  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  make  myself  uuderatood. 
And  as  I  am  gifted  with  no  magnetic  power  of  throwing  my 
reader  into  the  state  of  clear-seeing  (clairroyanee)  or  luminous 
vision ;  a&  I  have  not  the  secret  of  enabling  him  to  read  with  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  or  with  his  £nger-uids,  nor  of  calling  into  act 
"  the  cuticular  faculty,"  dormant  at  the  tip  of  his  nose  ;  but  must 
rely  on  words — I  oan  not  form  the  hope  rationally,  unless  the 
reader  will  have  patience  enough  to  master  the  sense  in  which  I 

But  why  emj^  v/ords  that  need  explanation  2  And  might 
I  not  ask  in  my  turn,  would  you,  gentle  reader  I  put  the  same 
question  to  ^  Edward  Smith,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  to  whom  you  had  applied  for  imrtruction  in  Bot- 
any ?  And  yet  he  would  require  of  you  tiiat  yon  should  attend 
to  a  score  of  technical  terms,  and  make  yourself  master  of  the 
tenjH  of  each,  in  order  to  your  understanding  the  distinctive  char- 
aotera  of  a  grass,  a  mushroom,  and  a  lichen  !  Now  the  psychol- 
(^ist,  or  speculative  philosopher,  will  bo  content  with  you,  if  yon  will 
impose  on  yourself  the  trouble  of  understandiog  and  remembering 
ime  of  the  anmber,  in  order  to  understand  your  own  nature.  But 
I'will  meet  your  question  direct.  You  ask  me,  why  I  use  words 
that  need  explanatum  ?  Because  (I  reply)  on  this  subject  there 
are  no  athei«  !  Because  the  darknesi  and  the  main  difficulties 
that  attend  it,  ai '.  owing  to  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the 

seem  to  hava  been  tranacribed  from  hie  common-plBOe-book  of  Good  !thinff*, 
happy  phrsaes,  ie.,  that  he  hod  not  had  an  opportunity  of  bringiiig  jN  in 
his  set  writioga. 
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wordi  in  oommoii  um  ;  and  whick  pieclude  all  ezpUnation  for 
him  wfao  hai  resolved  that  none  is  lequiied. .  Beoaiue  there  is 
already  a  falsity  in  the  very  phrases,  "  words  in  common  use  ;" 
"  the  language  tAcommon  sense."  Words  of  most/TBywcnt  use 
they  may  be,  comfRom'  they  are  not ;  but  the  language  of  the 
maiket,  and  as  such,  expressing  degrea  only,  and  therefore  in- 
competent to  the  purpose  wherever  it  becomes  necessary  to  dee- 
ignale  the  kind  independent  of  all  de^;ree.  The  philosopher  may, 
and  often  does,  employ  the  same  words  as  ia  the  market  \  but 
does  tins  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  previous  explanation  ?  As 
I  referred  you  befine  to  the  botanist,  su  now  to  the  chemist. 
Light,  heat,  charcoal,  are  every  man's  words.  But  Jiaxd  or  in- 
visUAe  light  1  The  frozen  heat  ?  Charcoal  in  its  simplest  fona 
as  diamemd,  or  as  black-lead  ?  Will  a  stiangei  to  chemistry  be 
worse  off,  would  the  chemist's  language  be  lees  likely  to  be  under- 
stood by  his  using  different  wcrds  for  distinct  meanings,  as  car- 
bon, caloric,  and  the  like  1 

But  the  ease  is  stronger.  The  chemist  is  compelled  to  make 
words,  in  order  to  prevent  or  remove  some  error  comiected  with 
the  common  word ;  and  this  too  an  enror,  the  continuance  of 
which  was  Incompatible  with  the  first  principles  and  elementary 
truths  of  the  science  he  is  to  teach.  You  must  submit  to  r^^aid 
yourself  ignorant  even  of  the  words,  air  and  water ;  and  wUl  find, 
that  they  are  not  chemically  inteUigible  without  the  terms, 
oxygon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  others  equtval^t.  Now  it  is  even 
so  with  the  knowledge,  which  you  wotild  have  me  to  cMnmuui- 
eate.  There  are  certain  pr^udices  of  the  coromon,  i.  e.  of  the 
average  sense  of  men,  the  exposure  of  which  is  the  first  step,  the 
indispensable  ptdiminary,  of  all  rational  psychology  :  and  these 
can  not  be  exposed  but  by  selecting  and  adhering  to  some  one 
word,  in  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the-growth  and  modifir 
cations  of  the  opinioa  or  belief  conveyed  ia  this,  or  similar  words, 
not  by  any  revolution  or  positive  change  of  the  nrigjnal  sense, 
bnt  by  the  transfer  of  this  sense  and  the  difierraioe  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

Where  there  is  but  one  word  fijr  two  or  more  diverse  or  dis- 
parate meanings  in  a  language  (or  though  there  should  be  several, 
yet  if  perfect  synonymes,  they  count  but  for  one  word),  the  lan- 
guage is  BO  far  defective.  And  this  is  a  defect  of  frequent  cccue- 
rence  in  all  languages,  prior  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  logiO( 
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■ad  philc4(^,  espacullj  of  the  two  ktter  :  and  among  &  free, 
lively,  Uid  ingenionE  people,  such  as  the  Greeks  were,  Bophiitiy 
and  the  influence  of  sophistB  ore  the  inevitable  result.  To  check 
this  evil  by  Btiiking  at  its  root  in  the  ambiguity  of  words,  Plato 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  published  works,  which  do  not  bo 
much  contain  his  own  ^stem  of  philosophy,  as  the  negative  oon- 
ditiouB  of  reasoning  aright  on  any  system.  And  yet  more  obvi- 
oosly  is  it  the  case  with  the  Metaphysics,  Analytics,  ka.  of  Ar- 
istotle, which  have  been  well  described  by  Lambert  as  a  dictionacy 
of  genera]  terms,  the  process  throughout  being,  first,  to  discover 
and  establish  definite  meanings,  and  then  to  appropriate  to  each 
a  several  word.  The  sciences  will  take  care,  each  of  its  own 
nomenclature  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  language  at  large  fall 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  logic  and  rational  psychology. 
Where  these  have  fallen  into  neglect  or  disrepute,  from  exclusive 
pursuit  of  wealth,  excess  of  the  coirnnercial  spirit,  or  whatever 
other  cause  disposes  men  in  general  to  attach  an  exclusive  value 
to  immediate  and  palpable  utility,  the  dictionary  may  swell,  but 
the  language  will  decline.  Few  are  the  books  pubMied  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  that  would  not  sMpply  their  quota  of  proolit, 
that  w)  it  is  with  our  own  mother  English.  The  bricks  and 
stones  are  in  abundance,  but  the  cement  none  or  naught.  That 
which  is  indeed  the  conmum  language  exists  everywhere  as  the 
menstruum,  and  nowheie  as  the  whole — See  Siographia  lAt- 
eraria*-r^wfaile  the  language  complimented  with  Uiis  name,  is, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  fact  the  luiguage  of  the  market. 
Every  JM^ence,  every  trade,  haa  its  technioal  nomenclature  ;  fvery 
folly  haa  it»  fancy-wards  ;  every  vice  its  own  slang — and  is  the 
science  of  humanity  to  be  the  one  exception  t  Is  philosophy  to 
work  without  tools  I  to  have  bo  straw  whuewith  to  make  the 
bricks  for  her  mansion-house,  but  what  she  may  pick  up  on  the 
high-road,  or  steal,  with  all  its  impurities  and  sophistications, 
from  the  litter  i^  Uia  cattle-market  1 

.For  the  present,  however,  my  demands  on  jpur  patience  are 
very  limited. — If  as  the  price  of  much  entertainment  to  follow, 
and  I  trust  of  something  boaides  of  less  transitory  interest,  you 
will  fairly  attend  to  the  hiflory  of  two  scholastic  terms,  odject 
and  euBJECT,  With  their  derivatives  ;  you  shall  have  my  promise 
that  I  will  not  on  any  future  occasion  ask  you  to  be  attentiTe, 

■    •  P.  409.— s.  a 
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without  trying  not  to  be  mywlf  duli.  Ttiat  it  n»y  coat  you  no 
more  trouble  thau  neeewary,  I  have  brought  it  under  the  eye  in 
numbered  paragtapha,  with  scholia  or  commentary  to  aneh  wm 
■eemed  to  require  it. 

Youn  moot  aSectionately, 

8.  T.  COLEBIDGE. 


Existence  is  a  umple  intuition,  underived  and  indecompcnible. 
It  is  no  idea,  no  particular  form,  much  lesB  any  determination  oi 
modification  of  the  posaible :  it  iB  nothing  that  can  be  educed 
from  tlie  higical  conoeption  of  a  thing,  as  its  pie^oate  :  it  is  no 
property  of  a  thing,  but  its  reaJity  itself;  or,  as  the  Latin  would 
more  conveniently  express  it — Nullb  m  proprietEts  est,  sed  ipsa 
ejus  realitas. 

SCEOUUX. 

Herein  liee  the  nphiKn  in  Des  Cartes'  celebrated  demraustra- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  6oin  the  idea.  In 
the  ide&  of  God  are  contained  all  attributes  that  belong  to  the 
perfection  of  a  being  :  but  existence  is  moh  :  therefore,  God's  ex- 
istence is  contained  in  the  idea  of  God.  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  that  existence  is  not  an  attribute.  It  might  be  shown 
too,  from  the  barrenness  of  the  demonstration,  by  ideotiiying  the 
deduction  with  the  premise,  i.  e.  for  reducing  the  minor  or  term 
induded  to  a  mere  repetition  of  the  major  or  term  including. 
For  in  fact  Uie  syllogism  ought  to  stand  thus  :  the  idea  of  God 
comprisea  the  idea  of  all  attribntes  that  belong  to  perfection ;  but 
the  idea  of  existence  is  such  :  therefore  the  idea  of  his  existence 
is  included  in  the  idea  of  God. — Now,  existence  is  no  idea,  but  a 
fact :  or,  though  we  had  an  idea  of  exict^ce,  still  the  proof  of  a 
correspondence  to  a  reo/t^  would  be  wanting,  i.e.  the  very  pdnt 
would  be  wanting  which  it  was  the  parpoee  of  the  dmnonstratioa 
to  snpply.  Still  the  idea  ot  the  &ct  is  not  the  fact  itself.  Be- 
sides, the  term,  idea,  is  here  improperiy  snbetitated  for  the  mere 
supposition  of  a  logical  subject,  necessarily  pruumed  in  order  to 
the  cMiceivableuesj  {cogita&ilitas)  oi  any  qualities,  properties,  or 
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attributw.  But  Une  is  a  mere  en*  logicum  (W  etiam  gram- 
maticam),  the  result  of  the  thiaker'B  own  unity  of  ooosciouHiiesB, 
and  no  less  coatained  in  the  conception  of  a  plant  oi  of  a  chimera, 
than  in  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Bein^.  If  Des  Cartes  could 
have  piored,  that  bis  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  ia  univeisal  ajid 
necessary,  and  that  the  conviction  of  a  reality  perfectly  coiniiident 
with  the  idea  is  equally  imiveiBal  and  inevitabte  ;  and  that  these 
were  in  truth  but  one  and  the  same  act  or  intuition,  unique,  and 
without  analogy,  though,  frmn  the  inadequateuees  of  our  minds, 
from  the  meohaniam  of  thought,  and  the  structure  of  language, 
we  are  compelled  to  express  it  dividuaUy,  as  consisting  of  tTVo 
correlative  tertns — this  would  have  been  -something.  But  then 
it  must  be  entitled  a  stateme>U,'aai  a  demonstratioii — the  naoea- 
sity  of  which  it  would  supersede.  Ajid  something  like  this  may 
perhaps  be  found  true,  where  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed 
and  duly  exerted  ;  but  would,  I  fear,  do  little  towards  settling  the 
dispute  between  the  relig^us  Theist,  and  the  speculative  Atheist 
or  Pantheist,  whether  this  be  aU,  or  whetJier  it  is  even  what  ve 
mean,  and  are  bound  to  mean,  by  the  word  God.  The  old  con- 
ttorersy  would  be  started,  what  are  the  possible  perfections  of  im 
Infinite  Bung — in  other  words,  what  ^  legitimate  sense  ia  of 
the  term,  infinite,  aa  applied  to  Deity,  and  what  is,  or  is  not  com- 
patiUe  with  thst  sense. 

4  2. 
I  think,  and  while  thinking,  I  am  consciona  of  certain  work- 
inga  or  movements,  as  acts  or  aetivitieti  of  my  being,  and  feel 
myself  aa  the  power  in  which  they  originate.  I  feel  myself 
tBorking;  and  the  sense  or  feeling  of  this  activity  constitutes  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  existence,  i.  e.  of  my  actual  being. 


Movements,  motions,  taken  metaphorically,  without  relation  to 
apace  or  place.  Ki^'^oetg  fi!i  xard  jdnor  j  al  mancf  x(vi|aGt(,  of 
Aristotle. 

*3. 

In  these  workings,  however,  I  diatingniah  a  difierenoe.  In 
acme  I  feel  myself  as  the  cause  and  proper  agent,  and  tiie  move- 
menta  themselves  as  the  work  of  my  own  power.    In  oth«n,  I 
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feel  these  movementa  u  my  owo  tLetiTity  ;  but  mit  u  my  own 
ftcti.  The  first  we  call  the  Mtive  or  positive  state  of  our  exist- 
ence; the  second,  the  passiTe  or  negative  state.  The  active 
power,  nevertheless,  is  felt  in  both  equally.  But  in  the  first  I  feel 
it  as  the  cause  acting,  in  the  second,  as  the  condHion,  withont 
which  I  flonld  not  be  acted  on. 


It  is  a  truth  of  highest  importanoe,  that  agere  et  pati  are  not 
difierent  kinds,  but  the  same  kind  in  different  relations.  And 
this  not  only  in  consequence  of  an  immediate  re-action,  but  the 
act  of  receiving  is  no  less  truly  an  act,  than  the  act  of  influencing. 
Thns,  the  lungs  act  in  being  stimnlated  by  the  air,  as  truly  as  in 
the  act  of  breathing,  to  which  they  were  stiihulated.  The  Greek 
verbal  termination,  w,  happily  illustratee  this,  notia,  nfiii^ 
n&axt,  in  philost^hical  grammar,  are  all  three  retb*  active ;  but 
the  first  is  the  active-fransiliiie,  in  which  the  agratoy  passe*  forth 
ont  of  the  agent  into  anodier.  Tl  noisi;  ;  what  are  you  doing? 
The  aeeond  is  the  active^ntrannCttv.  Tl  ttQitisis ;  how  do 
you  do  ?  or  how  are  you  ?  The  third  is  the  active^iasstve,  or 
more  appropriately  the  active-patient,  the  verb  recipient  or  re- 
ceive, i'  lAaxttt ;  ythat  ails  you  ?  Or,  to  take  another  idiom  of 
OUT  language,  that  most  livelily  expresses  the  co-presence  of  an 
agent,  an  agency  distinct  and  idien  from  our  own,  .^hat  is  the 
nuitter  with  you  ?  It  would  carry  ns  too  far  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  verbs  jxustve,  as  so  called  in  technical  grammar.  Suffice, 
that  this  class  originated  in  the  same  causes,  as  led  men  to  make 
the  division  of  substances  into  living  and  dead — a  division  psy- 
chologically necessary,  but  of  doubtfiil  philosophical  validity. 

M. 
With  the  workings  and  movements,  which  1  refer  to  myself 
and  my  own  agency,  there  alternate — say  rather,  I  find  myself 
alternately  conscious  o^  forms  (=  Impressions,  images,  or  better 
or  leas  figurative  and  hypothetical,  preiencei,  presentations),  and 
of  states  or  modes,  which  not  feeling  as  the  work  or  efiect  of  my 
own  power  I  refer  to  a  power  other  than  me,  i.  e.  (in  the  lan- 
guage derived  from  my  sense  of  sight)  without  me.  And  this  ia 
the  feeling,  I  have,  of  the  existence  of  outward  tbingl.. 


,C,ooi^lc 
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la  this  snpermduction  of  the  seaxe  of  outness  on  the  feeling  of  ' 
the  actual  ariBes  out  notion  of  the  real  and  re&lity.  But  as  I 
can  not  but  reflect,  that  as  the  other  is  to  me,  so  I  muBt  be  to  th« 
other,  the  terms  letil  and  actual,  soon  become  ccnfounded  and  in- 
terchangeable, or  only  discriminated  in  the  geld  scales  of  metar 
physics. 

*6. 

Since  both  then,  the  feeling  of  my  own  existence  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  existence  of  things  without,  are  but  this  sense  of  an 
acting  and  working — it  is  clear  that  to  exist  is  the  same  as  to  act 
or  work  {Quantum  operor,  tantum  sum)  ;  that  whatever  exists, 
works  (=  is  in  action.;  actually  is  ;  is  in  deed),  that  not  to 
work,  as  agent  or  patient,  is  not  to  exist ;  and  lastly,  that  patience 
(=  vis  patietidi)  and  the  reaction  that  is  its  co-instantajieouB 
consequent,  is  the  same  activity  in  opposite  and  alternating  re- 
lations. 

4  6. 

That  which  is  inferred  in  those  acta  and  woikiogs,  the  feeling 
of  which  is  one  with  the  feeling  of  our  own  existence,'  or  inferred 
from  those  which  we  refer  to  an  agency  distinct  from  our  own, 
but  in  btyth  instances  is  inferred,  is  the  subject,  i.  e.  that  which 
does  not  appear,  hut  lies  under  (quod  jacet  suiter)  ihe  ap- 
pearance. 

(7. 

But  in  the  first  instance,  that  namely  which  is  inferred  in  its 
efiects,  and  of  course  therefore  seZ/'-inferred,  the  subject  is  a  Jtmn, 
«.  e.  that  which  knows  itself,  and  may  be  inferred  by  others ;  but 
which  can  not  appear. 

*8. 

That,  in  or  from  which  the  subject  is  inferred,  is  the  object, 
id  qaod  jacet  ob  ocnlos,  that  ^ich  hes  before  us,  that  which  hes 
straight  opposite. 

gCHOLimi. 

The  terms  used  in  psychology,  logic,  &o.  even  those  of  moat 
frequent  occurrence  in  coomion  life,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
Latin  derivation  ;  and  not  only  vi,  but  the  original  words,  such 
as  quantity,  quality,  suliject,  object,  &c.  &c.  were  formed  in  the 
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■chools  of  philoBopliy  for  Bcholostio  use,  and  'm.  correspondence  to 
Greek  technical  tetniB  of  the  same  meaning.  Etymology,  tliere- 
fore,  is  little  eUe  than  indispensable  to  an  insight  into  the  true 
foice,  and,  as  it  were,  fieshaesB  of  the  -wotdB  in  question,  espe- 
cially of  those  that  have  passed  from  the  schooLs  into  the  matket- 
place,  fiom  the  medals  and  tokens  (aijft^oia)  of  the  philosophers' 
guild  or  company  into  the  current  coin  of  the  land.  But  the 
difieience  between  a  man,  who  underatattds  them  acoording  to 
their  first  use,  and  seeks  to  restore  the  original  impress  and  super- 
scription, and  the  man  who  gives  and  takes  them  in  small  change, 
unweighed,  and  tried  only  by  the  sound,  may  be  illustrated  by 
imagining  the  difierent  points  of  view  in  which  the  same  cowry 
would  appear  to  a  jwlentific  conchologist,.  and  to  a  chaffering 
negro.  This  use  of  etymology  may  be  exemplified  in  the  present 
case.  The  immediate  oiject  of  the  mind  is  always  and  escln- 
sively  the  workings  or  makings  above  stated  and  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  (j  2,  3,  and  4.  Where  the  object  consists  of  the  Grst 
kind,  in  which  the  subject  infers  its  own  existence,  a^d  which  it 
refers  to  its  own  agency,  and  identifies  with  itself  (feels  and  con- 
templates as  one  with  itself,  and  as  itself),  and  yet  without  con- 
founding the  inherent  distinction  between  subject  and  object,  the 
subject  witnesses  to  itself  that  it  is  a  mindt,i.  e.  a  subject-object, 
or  subject  that  becomes  an  object  to  itself 

But  where  the  workings  or  makings  of  the  second  sort  are  the 
object,  from  objects  of  this  sort  we  always  infer  the  existence  of 
a  subject,  as  in  the  former  case.  But  we  infer  it  from  them,' 
rather  than  in  them  ;  or  to  express  the  point  yet  more  clearly, 
.  we  infer  two  subjects.  In  the  object,  we  infer  our  own  existence 
and  STi^ectivity  ;  from  them  the  existence  of  a  subject,  not  our 
own,  and  to  this  we  refer  the  object,  as  to  its  proper  cause  and 
agent.  Again,  we  always  infer  a  correspondent  su^'eet ;  but  not 
always  a  mind.  Whether  we  consider  this  other  subject  as 
another  mind,  is  detenmned  by  the  more  or  less  analogy  of  the 
objects  or  makings  of  the  second  class  to  thoEe  of  the  first,  and 
not  seldom  depends  on  the  varying  degrees  of  our  attention  aiLd 
previous  knowledge. 

Add  to  these  difiereoces  the  modi^Jug  influence  of  the  sensee, 
the  sense  of  sight  more  particularly,  in  consequence  of  which  thia 
■utgect  other  than  we,  is  presented  as  a  subject  out  of  as.  With 
B  vividness  connected  with,  and  which  in  part  comii- 
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httes,  thii  outnew  or  outwardnese,  contrast  the  exceeding  obeonr- 
itp  and  dimBeSB  in  ike  conception  of  a.  subject,  not  a  mind  ;  and 
leflect,  too,  that,  to  objects  of  the  first  kind,  we  can  not  attribute 
actual  or  Bepatative  ontwardnesi ;  while,  in  cases-  of  the  second 
kind,  ■we  are,  after  a  ebarter  or  longer  time,  compelled  by  the  law 
of  association  to  ttaoaCer  this  outness  Sma  the  inftrved  eabject  to 
the  present  ol^t.  Iiastly,  reflect  that,  in  the  fonner  tnatanoe, 
the  object  is  identified  with  the  sutigect,  both  positively  by  the  act 
of  the  sntgeet,  and  negatirely  by  insusceptibility  of  outness  in  the 
object ;  and  Iji&t  in  the  latter  the  very  contrary  takes  phu» ; 
namely,  instead  of  the  olgect  being  identified  with  the  Hilgect,  the 
subject  is  taken  up  and  confounded  in  the  object.  In  the  ordi- 
nary and  unreflecting  statee,  therefore,  of  men's  minds,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  but  that,  in  the  one  instanoe,  the  object  must  be 
lost,  and  indistingniehable  in  the  subject ;  and  that,  in  the  other, 
the  subject  is  lost  and  ibrgotten  in  the  object,  to  which  a  neces- 
sary illusion  hod  already  transferred  that  outness,  which,  in  its 
origin,  and  in  tight  of  reason,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  subject, 
i.  9.  the  agent  ab  esctra  inferred  from  the  object.  For  outness  is 
but  the  feeling  of  otherness  (alterity),  rendered  intuitive,  or  alter- 
ity  visually  represented.  Hence,  and  also  because  we  find  this 
outaess  and  the  objeets,  to  which,  though  they  are,  in  fact,  work- 
ings in  our  ovni  being,  we  transfer  it,  independent  of  our  will, 
and  apparmtly  oonunon  to  other  minds,  we  learn  to  connect  there- 
witti  liw  feeling  axA  sense  of  reality  ;  and  the  objective  becomes 
synonymous  first  vrith  external,  then  with  real,  and  at  length  it 
was  employed  to  express  universal  and  permanent  validity,  free 
from  the  accidents  and  particular  constitution  of  individual 
intellects;  nay,  when  taken  in  its  highest  and  absolute  sense, 
as  free  from  the  inherent  limits,  partial  perspectire,  and  refract- 
ing media  of  the  hnman  mind  in  specie  {idoia  (rtftfts  of  Lord 
Bacon),  as  distinguished  from  mind  intoto  genere.  Indirect  an- 
tithesis to  these  several  senses  of  the  term,  objective,  the  snbjec- 
'  tive  has  been  used  as  synonymous  with,  first,  inwoid;  second, 
nnreal  ;  and  third,  that  the  cause  and  seat  of  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  special  or  individual  pecnliarity  of  the  percipients, 
mind,  organs,  or  relative  position.  Of  course,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  any  one  sentence  can  not  be  definitdy  ascertained  but  by 
aid  of  the  context,  and  will  vary  with  the.  immediate  purposes, 
ud  previona  views  and  persnaaicHu  of  the  writer.     Thus,  Hm 
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egoist,  or  ultra-idealiit,  affirmi  all  objects  to  be  labjective  ;  the 
dJBciple  of  Malbrancbe,  or  of  Berkeley,  that  the  objective  subtisls 
wholly  and  solely  in  the  universal  subject — God.  A  lady,  other- 
wise of  sound  mind,  was  to  affected  by  the  reported  death  of  her 
absent  husband,  that  every  night  at  the  same  hour  she  saw  a 
figure  at  the  loot  of  her  bed,  which  the  identified  with  him,  and 
minutely  descrihed  to  the  bystanders,  daring  the  contionanoe  of 
the  vision.  The  husband  returned,  and  previous  to  the  meeting, 
was  advised  to  appear  ibithe  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  at 
the  precise  instant  that  the  spirit  used  to  appear,  and  in  the  dress 
described,  in  the  hope  that  the  original  might  scare  away  the 
counterfeit ;  or,  to  speak  more  seriously,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  impressioa  on  ber  senses  from  without  would  meet  half-way, 
as  it  were,  and  repel,  or  take  the  place  of  the  image  fi*om  ~the 
brain.  He  followed  the  advice  ;  but  the  moment  he  took  his 
position,  the  lady  shrieked  out,  "  My  God  !  there  are  tiao  !  and" 
—the  story  is  an  old  one,  aad  you  may  end  it,  happily  or  tragic- 
ally, Tate's  King  Lear  or  Shakspeare's,  according  to  your  taste. 
I  have  brought  it  as  a  good  instanee  of  the  force  of  the  two  words. 
You  and  I  would  hold  the  one  for  a  subjective  phenomenon,  the 
other  only  tor  oiyective,  and  perhaps  illustrate  the  fact,  as  I  have 
already  dcme  elsewhere,  by  the  case  of  two  appearances  seen  in 
juxtaposition,  the  one  by  transmitted,  and  the  other  by  reflected 
light.  A.  believer,  according  to  the  old  style,  whose  almanac  of 
faith  has  the  one  trifling  fault  of  being  for  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  fmir,  instead  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty,  would  stickle  for  the  ol^ectivity  of  both.* 

"  Nay,  and  relata  the  droumatgneB  for  the  very  pDrpoM  of  proving  the 
reality  or  otgeotiTa  truth  of  ghosts.  For  th«  lady  saw  both  I  But  if  this 
-were  aoy  proof  at  all,  it  would  at  best  be  a  superfluous  proof,  and  super- 
sed«d  hj  the  bed-posts,  Ac  For  if  she  saw  the  reid  poets  at  the  saoie  time 
with  the  ghost,  that  stood  betwixt  them,  or  rather  if  she  ooutioaed  to  see 
the  ghost,  spite  of  the  sight  of  these,  how  should  she  nal  see  the  real  hus- 
band )  What  was  to  make  the  difTereuce  between  the  two  solids,  or  inter- 
cept the  rays  from  the  husband's  dressiog^own,  while  it  allowed  a  free 
passage  to  those  from  the  bed-eartaJn  t  And  yet  I  first  l^eard  this  story 
from  one.  who,  though  professedly  an  unbeliever  in  this  branch  of  arteient 
Pneumatici  (which  stood,  however,  a  uiche  higher,  I  suspect,  iu  his  good 
opinion,  thsu  Hooboildo's  Ancienl  Metaphyiict),  adduced  it  ss  a  »omeAi*g 
on  Iht  othar  tUe  I — A  ponling  fact  I  sod  challenged  me  to  snewer  it.  And 
Uua  tM\  was  a  man  no  lees  respectable  Ibr  tsleuts,  eduoation,  and  a^re. 
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Andrew  Baxter,  agaia,  woold  take  a  difierent  road  from  either. 
He  would  agree  witk  ns  in  oalUng  the  apparition  subjective,  and 
the  figure  of  the  husband  olyjective,  w  far  aa  the  vhi  of  the  latter, 
and  its  position  extra  cerdtrum,  or  in  outward  spaces,  was  in 
qnestion.  Bat  he  woold  difier  firom  us  in  not  identifying  the 
agent  ot  pmper  cause  of  the  &rmer — i.  e.  the  apparition — with 
the  sulgect  beholding.  The  shape  beheld  he  would  grant  to  be  a 
making  in  the  beholder's  own  bnin ;  bat  the  facient,  he  would 
eontend,  was  a  several  and  other  subject,  an  intrusiTe  supemum- 
etary  or  squaOcr  in  the  same  tenement  or  workshop,  and  woriiing 
widi  the  Bune  tools  (fl^j'ara)  as  the  su^ect,  their  rightfiil  owner 
and  original  occupant.  And  verily,  I  could  say  something  in  favor 
of  this  theory,  if  only  I  might  put  my  own  interpretation  on  it — 
having  been  hugely  pleased  with  the  notion  of  that  father  of  od- 
dities, and  oddest  of  the  fathers,  old  Tektullun,  who  considen 
these  soggetti  cattivi  (that  take  possession  of  other  folk's  kitchens, 
pantries,  sculleries,  and  w&lereloeets.  causing  a  sad  to-do  at  head 
quarters)  as  creatures  of  the  same  order  with  the  Tenie,  Lum- 
brici,  and  Ascarides — i.  e.  the  Bound,  Tape,  and  Thread-worms. 
Domuiee  luec  sua  corpora  dilatant  et  contrahunt  ut  volunt,  sicut 
Lumbrici  et  alia  quadam  irtxOa.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dif- 
ference between  this  last  class  of  speculators  and  the  common  run 
(d'ghost-limeiers,  will  scarcely  enable  us  to  exhibit  any  essential 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  Both  must  be  deacribed  as 
asserting  the  objective  nature  of  the  appearance,  and  in  both  the 
term  ooutaint  the  Mose  of  real  as  opposed  to  imaginary,  and  of 
oufness  no  less  than  of  oiheraeta,  the  difference  in  the  former 
being  only,  that,  in  the  mlgar  belief,  the  object  is  outward  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  circle,  in  Baxter's  to  the  centre  only.     The 

sound  aaDse,  thsn  for  Urlh,  fortons,  and  official  rank.  So  itrangely  aj-«  the 
.heAlthiut  jod^ueDta  suspended  by  asy  oalH>f-the-tray  oombinatjons,  ood- 
neoted  with  obscure  feeling*  and  inferenoes,  when  tbej  bappea  hi  have 
oeemTed  irttluD  the  narrator's  own  knowlai^  I — Hie  pilJi  of  this  argument 
Id  BDpporl  of  £rAiM(ol:jecta,  stands  thus :  B  ■>  D :  0  ^  D :  ergo,  B  ^  <1 
The  D,  in  this  ioetanoe,  b^ug  the  equal  vitibilily  of  the  figure,  and  of  its  real 
daplimte,  a  logic  that  would  entitle  tlie  logician  to  dine  off  a  1^  of  mutton 
in  a  looking-glBss,  and  to  set  bis  little  ones  io  downright  earnest  to  bant 
iheraibiltoa  the  waUbyeaudle-liglit.  'niinge,  that  bU  nnderUie  same  de- 
finition, belong  to  the  same  class;  and  visible,  yet  not  tangible,  is  tha 
generie  diaracter  of  reflections,  shadows,  and  ghosts ;  and  spparitioos,  their 
eomnton,  and  nMwt  eertainly  their  proper,  ChritHan  name. 
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one  [duM  ib»  ghoit  without,  the  other  within,  the  line  ot  dr- 
cumleteiwe. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  tbeae  difleient  ihsdea  of  meaiiiDg  fMm 
no  valid  objeotion  to  the  revival  and  readoption  of  these  con^ar 
tive  tenna  in  phyiiology*  and  mental  analytic!,  aa  exprewii^the 
two  poles  of  all  ooueiounew,  in  theii  moat  genedral  Ibmi  and 
highest  abstT&otion.  For  by  the  law  of  aaaooiatiiKi,  the  aame 
metaphorieal  diangea,  oi  ibiitings  and  ingrafUagB  of  the  printaiy 
sense,  mint  inevitably  take  place  in  all  tenoe  of  gteatest  c«mpre- 
henaiveneaa  and  simplioity.  Instead  of  enbject  and  object,  put 
thought  and  thing.  Yoa  will  &id  Hieae  liable  to  the  same  ia- 
convenieDoee,  mth  the  additional  one  of  having  bo  adjectives  or 
adverbs,  as  substitutes  for  objective,  subjective,  objectively,  tub- 
jectivdy.  It  is  sufficient  that  no  heterogeneoni  senses  are  ecM»- 
ibimded  under  the  same  tenn,  aa  was  the  case  prior  to  Bishop 
Bnunhairs  controversy  with  Hobbes,  who  had  availed  hiniself 
of  the  (at  that  time,  and  in  the  oemincm  usage),  equivalent 
words,  compd  and  oblige,  to  confound  the  thought  of  moral  obli- 
gation with  that  of  compubdon  and  physical  necessity.  For  the 
rest,  the  remedy  must  be  provided  by  a  diotionary,  eoDstructed  tm 
the  one  only  philosophical  principle,  which,  residing  wards  as  liv- 
ing growths,  oSsets,  and  organs  of  the  human  poul,  seeks  to  brace 
each  historically,  through  all  the  periods  of  its  natoral  growth, 
and  aecideatal  modificatioiu — &  work  wrathy  of  a  Boyal  and  Im- 
perial confederacy,  and  which  would  indeed  hallow  the  Allianoe  ! 
A  work  which,  executed  for  any  one  language,  would  yet  be  a 
hcQefaotion  to  the  world,  and  to  the  nation  itself  a  source  of  im- 
mediate honor  and  of  ultimate  weal,  beyond  the  power  of  victo- 
ries to  bestow,  or  the  mioes  of  Uexioo  to  purchase.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  scheme  lies  in  the  far  distance  ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
it  can  not  but  beseem  every  individual  competent  to  its  further- 
ance, to  contribute  a  small  portion  of  the  materiaJs  for  the  future 
temple — from  a  polished  colunm  to  a  hewn  stone,  or  a  plank  foi 
the  Bcafiblding ;  and  as  they  come  in,  to  erect  with  them  sheds 

*  " '^jvoiogj'  Bocordiug  to  preeeDl  usage,  tresto  of  the  ^a!w», .organs, 
fuDotiona,  &a.  of  life;  "Fbydcs^Dot  so.  Not,  guiri :  The  etymological 
iniport  of  the  two  word*  being  the  wme,  ii  Qie  diffarenoe  in  their  applioa- 
tion  accidental  and  arbitrary,  or  a  hidden  irony  at  the  aumnption  on  vhioh 
th«  diTiiion  is  grounded  t  ^if  Sa-eti  (u7t  ivm  Xoyn,  or  Aiyof  nept  fionii 
/t^  (aejK  iarl  X6yoc  dilo)'0£. 


Sn  tbo  'w^fanen,  and  temporaiy  ttruotures  for  present  u*e.  The 
pi«oeding  uu^yma  I  -would  btiTe  you  T«g«rd  aa  my  firtt  ooDtribu* 
tion ;  and  the  firtt,  becuue  I  luive  been  long  ooavuiced  that  the 
vant  of  it  u  a  Beiknu  impediment-^I  will  not  say,  to  that  aelf- 
knoaledge  whidi  it  etnoenu  all  mra  to  attain,  but — to  that  aeli^ 
undentanding,  or  inaight,  which  it  is  all  men's  interest  that 
ionte  men  ■faonld  acquire;  that  the  beaTen-desoended  rrufft 
Semvxir,"  (Jut.  Sat.)  diDnld  exist  not  only  as  a  teiadom,  but 
ai  a  seienct.  But  every  loienoe  will  have  ita  rules  of  art,  and 
with  these  its  taohnical  terms  ;  and  in  thi<  best  of  soiaices,  its 
eldflr  oomenclatnre  has  fallen  mto  disnse,  and  no  other  been  put 
in  its  place.  To  bring  these  back  into  light,  as  so  many  delving- 
tools  Aog  up  from  the  rubbish  of  long-deserted  mines,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exempli^  their  use  and  handling,  I  have  drawn  yooz 
attentiim  to  the  three  quastionB : — What  is  the  primary  and  pro- 
per sense  of  the  words  Snbjeot  and  Olgect,  in  tile  technical  lan- 
guage of  philoMphy  ?  In  what  does  Objectivity  actually  exist? 
— Vvaa  what  is  all  apparent  or  assnmed  01;>jeativity  derived  or 


It  is  not  the  ag«,  you  have  told  me,  to  bring  haid  wwds  ints 
fitahion.  Are  we  to  account  for  this  tender-mou^tedneai  on  th* 
ground  assigned  by  your  tavcvite,  Peisios  (Sat.  iii.  118) : 


But  is  the  age  so  averse  to  haid  words?  Bidouranion ;  Phantu- 
magoria ;  Kaleidoscope ;  MaxmoTokainomraioa  {for  dealing 
manid-pieees) ;  Protoxides;  Dentoxides ;  Tritoxidefi;  and  I^. 
TbtmiBon's  Latin-greek-english  Peroxides;  not  to  mantiai  tho 
splasfaiiig  shoals,  that 

"         coafound  tie  languaga  of  the  natioQ 
With  loDg-lail'd  v^orda  in  oiil;/  and  aiion,' 

(aa  our  great  living  master  of  Bweet  and  perfect  BngUsh,  Hook 
ham  Frere,  has  it),  would  seem  to  argue  the  very  «ontiary.  hi 
the  train  of  these,  metfainks,  object  and  sul:iject,  with  the  deriva- 
tives, look  tame,  and  claim  a  place  in  the  last,  or,  at  most.  In  the 
hnmbler  seats  of  the  second  species,  in  tiie  far-noised  clasfdfic^ 
tion — the  long-tailed  pigs,  and  the  short-tailed  pigs,  and  the  [ogs 
without  a  tail.     Aye,  but  not  on  vnch  dry  topics .' — I  submit 
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Yon  have  touched  the  vulnetAble  heel — 'lit,  quibus  siccuM 
lumen  aAat,"  they  mtut  ueedi  be  dry.  We  have  Lcurd  B«eoa's 
word  tor  it.  A  topic  that  lequiree  steiuliut  intnitioiu,  dear  c<m- 
ceptiona,  and  ideas,  m  the  souroe  and  aubitance  of  both,  and  that 
will  admit  of  no  snbetitute  foi  these,  in  images,  fictaons,  <ur  ficti- 
tious facts,  must  be  dry  as  the  l»oad-aw&ke  of  sight,  and  day- 
light, and  desperately  banen  of  all  tiuit  inteteet  which  a  busy 
yet  sensual  ago  requires  and  finds  in  the  "  uda  soamia,"  and 
moist  moonshine  of  an  epicurean  philosophy.  For  you,  however, 
and  for  those  who,  like  you,  are  not  so  satisfied  with  the  present 
doctrines,  but  that  yon  would  fain  try  "  another  and  an  elder 
lore"  (and  such  there  are,  I  know,  and  that  the  number  ia  on  the 
increase),  I  hazard  this  assurance — That  let  what  will  come  of 
the  terms,  yet  without  the  truths  conveyed  in  these  terms,  there 
can  be  no  self>kiiowledge  ;  and  without  this,  no  knowledge,  of 
any  kind.  For  the  fragmcQtary  recollections  and  recognitions  of 
,  empiricism,*  usurping  the  name  of  experience,  can  amount  to 
I  opinion  only,  and  that  alone  is  knowlecQ;e- which  is  at  oace  real 
'jand  systematic — or,  in  one  word,  organic.  Let  monk  and  pie- 
tist pervert  the  precept  into  riokly,  brooding,  and  morbid  intro- 
versions, of  conSciooeness — ^you  have  leamt,  that,  even  under  the 
{wisest  regulations,  thihkinq  can  go  but  htdf  way  toward  this 
knowledge.  To  know  the  whole  truth,  we  must  likewise  act  : 
afid  he  alone  acts,  who  makes — and  this  can  no  man  do,  e»- 
Itruiged  from  Ifature.  Learn  to  know  tbyself-in  ^Nature,  that 
'  thou  mayest  nnderstand  Nature  in  thyself. 

But  I  forget  myself.  My  pledgo  and  purpose  was  to  help  you 
over  the  threshold  into  the  outer  court ;  and  here  I  stand,  spell* 
)ng  the  dim  characters  interwoven  in  the  veil  of  Isis,  in  ^e  re- 
cesses of  the  temple. 

I  must  conclude,  therefore,  if  only  to  begin  again  without  too 

abrupt  a  drop,  lest  I  should  remind  you  of  Mr. in  hJa 

Survey  of  Middlesex,  who  having  digressed,  for  some  half  a  score 
of  pages,  into  the  heights  of  eofflnogony,  the  old  planet  between 
Jupiter  and  Man,  that  went  off,  and  split  into  the  four  new  ones, 
besides  the  smaller  rubbish  for  stone  showcoiB,  the  formation  of 

•  Let  y  express  the  condiliona  nnder  which  E  (that  is,  a  Beriea  of  forms, 
facte,  circumataDCCB,  ixL  presented  to  tha  ii«iiBeB  of  ui  individasl)  viE  be- 
oame  Eiperienoe — and  ve  might,  not  unaptly,  d^Bna  the  tvo  wmii  thns; 
E-]-jr  =  Experiencei  E — yc^pridam. 
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the  gmlaxf,  and  tbe  other  woiid-'worids,  on  the  Mime  prittajiles, 
and  hy  umtlar  accidents,  superseding  the  hypothesis  of  a  Cieabs; 
aud  demoiiBtntiBg  the  auperfiuity  of  church  tithes  and  countiy 
|>anoiu,  takes  up  the  ititch  again  with — But  to  return  to  the 
tuigect  i^diatg.     Ood  bleu  you  &ad  yotu 

Afiectimate  Friend, 

S.  T.  CoLEaiuas. 


LETTER  m.— To  Me.  Blackwoob. 

Dbab  Sm, — Here  have  I  been  sitting,  this  whole  long4aggiiig, 
mwaof,  mizsly  moming,  etniggling  without  wicceas  against  the  in- 
nipeiaUe  diigiut  1  feel  to  the  task  of  explaining  the  abrupt  chasm 
at  the  outset  of  om  oorrespondanoo,  and  disposed  to  let  your  vei- 
diet  take  its  conrae,  rathei  than  soffer  orei  again  by  detailing  the 
causes  of  the  stoppage  ;  though  sun  by  so  doing  to  acquit  my 
will  of  all  share  in  the  result.  Instead  of  myself,  and  of  ymt,  my 
deal  sir,  in  lelatioit  ki  m^elf,  I  have  been  thinking,  first,  of  the 
Edinbnigh  Magazine ;  th«i  of  the  magaaneb  generally  and  com- 
parativ«ly ; — dten  of  a  magazine  ia  the  abstract ;  and  lastly,  of 
the  immense  importance  and  yet.  Bteange  neglect  of  that  prime 
dictate  of  prudence  and  common  sense — Distdict  Means  to  Di»> 
TiHCT  Eioe. — ^But  here  I  must  put  in  one  proviso,  not  in  any  re- 
lation though  to  the  aphorism  itself,  which  is  of  universal  validly, 
but  relatively  to  my  intended  appUoation  of  it.  I  must  aasume — ■ 
I  mean,  that  the  ii^viduala  disposed  to  grant  me  free  access  tuid 
fiur  audience  fer  my  recoatks,  have  a  conscience — such  a  portion 
at  least,  oe  being  eked  out  with  eaperstitiim  and  sense  of  charao- 
ter,  will  suffice  to  prevent  them  fironi  seeking  to  realize  the  tdti- 
maie  end  (i.  e.  the  mazim  of  profit)  by  base  or  disreputable 
means.  This,  therefore,  may  be  leil  out  of  the  present  argument, 
an  estenaive  sole  being  the  oommon  object  of  all  publisher*,  of 
whatever  kind  the  publications  may  be,  moi&lly  coaudend.  TSat 
do  the  means  appropriate  to  this  end  difier.  Be  the  work  good 
or  evil  in  its  tendency,  in  both  cases  alike  there  it  one  question  to 
be  predetermined,  viz.  what  class  ot  classes  of  the  reading  world 
the  work  is  intended  for  ?  I  made  the  proviso,  however,  becanse 
I  would  not  mislead  any  man  even  for  an  honest  cause,  and  mj 
U^terience  will  not  allow  me  to  promise  aji  equal  immediate  eii^ 
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cnlBtioa  from  a  vack  Bddntwd  to  the  higk«t  interMto  and  Uub» 
leM  pndilectionB  of  bwh,  u  from  oue  oooctmoted  ob  the  plan  of 
flattanng  the  naty  &nd  vttuitjr  of  MiotiBm,  aad  gnOifjiag  tho 
cnvinga  of  Tulg&r  onrieiity.  Such  nmy  be,  Mid  in  loine  imtaa- 
ces,  I  doubt  not,  hu  been,  the  leaolt.  But  I  dare  BOt  uuwerfiv 
it  beforehuid,  eren  tbouglt  both  wcwka  >hould  be  equally  iveU 
suited  to  their  tev^ral  puiposei,  which  will  not  be  thought  a 
probable  caH,  when  it  ia  eonaidared,  how  nraoh  lew  talent,  and 
of  how  much  oommoner  kind,  iji  required  in  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  howevw,  I  am  pemiaded  that  a  Buffioieitt 
Ruoceas,  and  lee*  liable  to  drawbacks  from  competition,  would  not 
tail  to  attend  a  work  on  the  former  plan,  if  the  sobeme  and  ese- 
outioa  of  the  contents  were  as  appropriate  to  the  objeot,  which 
the  pQrchasen  muit  be  supposed  to  have  in  view,  as  the  meani 
adopted  for  its  outward  attraction  and  its  gimenl  oienlalioB 
WM»  to  the  iatenet  of  ita  propiieton. 

Daring  a  long  hteiaiy  life,  I  have  bewi  no  inattwitive  obaerm 
of  periodical  publications ;  and  I  can  temember  no  lailure,  ia  any 
work  deserving  niooess,  that  might  not  have  been  antioqAted 
&om  some  error  or  defici^u^  in  the  means,  either  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  circulating  the  woi^  (as  for  inatanoe  by  the  vain  a^ 
tempt  to  unite  the  cbaracten  of  author,  editor,  and  publisher),  or 
to  the  typographical  appearuice  ;  or  else  from  its  want  of  suit- 
ableneas  to  the  class  of  readers,  on  whom,  it  should  have  been 
foreseen,  the  remnnerating  sale  must  principally  depend.  It 
would  be  misanthropy  to  suppose  that  the  Begets  af^  troth,  in- 
finmation,  and  innocent  amusement,  are  not  snffioiently  numeroiig 
to  snpport  a  work,  in  which  theee  attiaotions  are  prominent, 
withoQt  the  dishonest  aid  of  personality,  literary  faction,  or 
treacherous  invasions  of  the  aaored  leoesses  of  private  life,  without 
slandera,  which  both  reason  and  duty  ci»Euaand  us  to  disbelieva 
as  well  as  abhor;  jor  -viiat  but  falsehood,  or  that  half  truth, 
which  is  &lBehood  in  ita  most  malignant  form,  can  or  ought  to  be 
eqteoted  from  a  self-oonvicted  traitor  and  iograte  ? 

If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  we  may  narrow  the  pioUem 
to  the  few  following  terms, — it  being  understqpd,  that  the  woA 
now  in  question,  is  a  monthly  publication,  not  devoted  to  any  one 
branch  of  knowledge  or  literatura,  but  a-magazine  of  whatever 
may  be  supposed  to  interest  Teadets  in  general,  not  excluding  tha 
disoovertea,  or  even  the  speculations  of  science,  that  are  gen«ldl; 
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intelligiblQ  and  inteiartiiig,  so  th&t  the  portiixi  deroted  to  any  ono 
■nlvjaet  or  departm^t,  ibaJl  be  kept  pioportionate  to  the  nnrnber 
of  readerg  fnr  whom  it  may  be  mppoaed  to  have  a  particular  iu- 
tereBt.  Here,  hovsver,  we  must  not  foi^t,  that  hovever  iew  the 
actual  diiettatiti,  or  men  of  the  fancy  may  be,  yet,  as  l<Hig  ai  the 
artieles  remain  generally  intelligible  {ia  pugilism,  for  inatance), 
Varie^  uid  Novelty  oommnnicate  attraction  that  inlereita  all. 
Homo  sum,  nihil  Iwmam  a  me  alienum.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
exclosion  of  theological  oontioTersy,  whieh  is  endlen,  I  shall  have 
pretty  accnrately  described  the  Ennbuboh  MaqaziKx,  as  to  its 
oharaeteriBtio  plan  and  parpoBee  ;  which  may,  I  think,  be  com 
prised  in  three  terms,  as  a  Philosophieal,  Philological,  and  *Ma- 

*  I  viih  I  wnild  And  a  mora  familiar  irord  tban  Kathetio,  bt  w(«kB  «t 
tsaU  sad  criljdsin.  Jt  ia,  hoverer,  in  all  reapeata  b«tt«r,,  sud  ft  lUM'e  rep- 
Dtable  OTigin,  tJian  belletriitic  To  be  sure,  there  ia  Uutj/;  but  that  has 
been  long  ago  emasculated  for  aQ  unwortbj  uses  bj  milliuerB,  (ailora,  and 
the  androgjnoiiB  aorrelatiTes  of  both,  fomerl^  called  iU,  and  now  yclept 
dnicBeA  As  onr  language,  tlierefbre,  oantaina  no  otiier  twoMi  adjootive,  to 
•xpresa  that  ooioiiidfinee  of  fi>rm.  feding,  .and  iQtdl*«t,  tliat  som«thiiig 
which,  nnnfli-mlng  Qie  ioncT  snd  outward  wutes,  becomM  a  uev  senac  in  itr 
■elf,  to  be  tried  by  laws  of  ita  own,  aad  adtoowledgiug  the  laws  of  the 
midergtauiding  so  far  onlj  lu  not  to  cootradict  tbem ;  that  &ea1tj  which, 
when  poBsessed  in  a  bigh  degree,  the  Greeks  termed  ^iXosaUa  but  when 
flpidtea  of  generallf ,  or  in  kiod  only,  rfl  otoAp-Mfo ;  and  for  wbicb  even  onr 
■nbatanliTe,  Taat^  ia  a — Dot  inappropriata — bat  TsryinadeqimiwtluitaphoT; 
(bare  ia  rasMa  to  haya,  that  Ibe  (em  atlMit,  will  be  brought  iutooommon 
nae  aa  aoon  aa  diatinot  thoughts  and  definite  axpreaaioos  ahall  once  more  be- 
eome  the  reqniaite  aooompliabmwt  of  a  geatlemiui.  So  it  was  in  the  ener- 
getic daja,  and  in  tbe  starry  court  of  our  f  n^2itA-hearted  Elixa ;  when 
trade,  the  norae  of  freedom,  waa  the  euliveitiog  counterpoise  of  agrieultnre, 
not  ita  alien  and  nanrping  spirit ;  wfacD  oommaroe  bad  all  the  enterprise, 
Htd  Bten  Uian  the  romanee  of  war ;  when  liie  preoiae  yet  pr^nant  termiu- 
ology  of  the  sobools  gave  bone  sod  muscle  to  the  diction  of  poetry  and  els' 
quence,  and  reoeiTed  from  Qiem  in  return  pesaioa  and  harmony ;  but,  above 
all,  when  &ora  the  aelf-eyident  truth,  that  what  in  kind  constitutes  the  su- 
periority of  man  to  animal,  the  sama  in  degrtt  mnat  oonatitute  the  auperi- 
ority  at  men  to  each  other,  the  practioal  infn'eBoe  was  drawn,  that  every 
proof  of  these  disUnctiTe  thanlties  being  ia  a  tinu  and  netiw  state,  that  even 
ths  iparka  and  crsckliiig  of  mental  deetriinty,  in  tbe  aportire  approaahea 
and  ooUiaiaos  of  ordinary  interoonrse  (auoh  aa  we  hara  in  the  wit-eomhata 
of  Braedi(A  and  Beatriee,  of  Hereotio,  and  ia  (he  dialogues  assigned  to  oonr- 
tisrs  and  gcotlemen,  by  all  the  draoatio  writers  of  that  reign),  are  stronger 
indieatiiHiB  of  natm'al  auperinity,  and,  therefore,  more  becoming  ai^ns  and 
aeoompanimraits  cS  arfijOfhU  na^  than  a^wthy,  studied  medioarity,  and  tbt 
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thetic  Uucellany.  The  vwd  miaoellu^,  liowever.muitbetakeif 
u  invohring  a  predicate  in  ttself,  in  addition  to  the  three  pieoed- 
in;  epithets,  comprehending,  nsmaly ,  all  the  ^hemerai  births  of 
intellectual  life,  which  add  to  the  gaiety  and  variety  of  the  work, 
without  interiering  with  its  wcprew  and  regular  objects. 

Haviitg  thns  a  sufficiently  definite  notion  of  what  yonr  Uaga 
sine  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  I  propoied  to  myself,  as  a  problem, 
to  find  ont,  in  detaii,  what  the  means  would  be  to  the  moat  per- 
fect attainment  of  this  end.  In  other  words,  what  the  stAeme, 
and  of  what  nature^  and  in  what  order  and  proportion,  the  con- 
tents aboold  be  of  a  mtrnthly  puUioation  ;  in  order  for  it  to  veiily 
the  title  of  a  Phtloaophioal,  Fhilologtcal,  and  ^sthetieMiBoeUaoy 
and  Uagazine.  The  result  of  my  lucubrations  I  hope  to  forward 
in  my  next,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ideal  of  a  Uagaziiie ;"  and 
to  mark  those  departments,  in  the  filling  up  of  which,  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  prospect  of  being  a  fellow-laborer.  But  unce  I 
began  this  scrawl,  a  &icnd  reminded  me  of  a  letter  I  wrote  him 
many  years  ago,  on  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  by  the  habit 
of  emnmencing  our  inquiries  with  die  attempt  to  cCHUtruet  the 
most  absolute  or  perfect  form  of  the  object  desiderated,  leaving 
itB  practicability,  in  the  first  instance,  undetermined.  An  essay, 
in  ^ort,  de  entendatione  inteliectiis  per  ideas — ^the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  which,  on  his  mind,  he  spoke  of  with  warmth.  The 
main  contents  of  the  letter,  the  efiect  of  which,  my  friend  appre- 
ciated so  highly,  were  derived  ^m  conversation  with  a  great 
man,  now  no  more.  And  as  I  have  reason  to  regard  that  cott- 
versation  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  my  own  mind,  I  feel 
myself  encouraged  to  hope  that  its  publication  may  not  prove 
uselees  to  some  of  your  numerouB  readers,  to  whom  Nature  haa 
given  the  stream,  and  nothing  ia  wanting-  bnt  to  be  led  in  the 
right  channel.  There  is  one  other  motive  to  which  I  must  plead 
conscious;  not  only  in  the  following,  but  in  all  of  these,  my  pre- 
liminury  contributione ;  viz.  That  by  the  reader's  agreement 
with  the  principles,  and  sympathy  with  the  general  feelings, 

cwtoitalun  of  vealth.  When  I  tiimk  of  tlie  vigor  and  felidtj  of  style 
diaraeterittia  of  the  age,  from  Edvaj-d  VL  to  the  testoration  oS  Charlea,  end 
obiervable  in  the  letters  Bud  fatfiilj  memolri  of  noble  ikmiUee— take,  for  ia- 
stauoe,  the  life  of  Colonel  HutehinBoii,  written  by  bis  widow — I  can  not  buj>- 
presg  the  with — O  Uwt  the  Aoitd  of  those  dajg  oould  retom,  even  thoogh 
they  ahonld Mng  pedsotry  and  £n^Duni  in  their  traini 
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which  thoy  are  meant  to  impreaB,  the  intet eat  of  my  fatan  ooa- 
tribntioiu,  and  atill  more,  th^  pemuiaBiit  effect,  will  be  heighten- 
ed ;  and  most  bo  in  those,  in  which,  aa  narrative  and  imaginative 
eompoeitionB,  thero  is  the  least  show  oi  reflection,  on  my  part, 
and  the  leait  necessity  for  it, — though  I  flatter  myielf  not  the 
least  oppoitimity  on  the  part  of  my  readers. 

It  will  be  better  too,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  for  youi  puiposes 
and  mine,  to  have  it  said  hereafter,  that  he  dragged  slow  and 
Itiff-koee'd  up  the  fint  hill,  but  sprang  Ibrward  as  soon  as  the 
road  was  fiill  before  him,  and  got  in  fresh  ;  than  that  he  set  off 
in  grand  style — broke  np  midway,  and  came  in  broken-winded. 
Finis  coronat  opus.  Youis,  &c. 

S.  T.  CoLEBinas. 


LETTER  IV.    To  a  Junior  Soph,  at  Cambiui»e. 

Often,  my  dear  yeong  friend  !  often,  and  bitterly,  do  I  regret 
the  stupid  prejudice  that  made  me  neglect  my  mathematical 
itndies  at  Jesus.  Then  is  sometMng  to  me  enigmatically  attrao- 
tive  and  imaginatiTO  in  the  generation  of  caives,  and  in  the 
whole  geometry  of  motion.  I  seldom  look  at  a  fine  prospect  or 
mountain  landscape,  or  even  at  a  grand  picture,  without  ab- 
stracting the  lines  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  I 
should  contemplate  the  graven  or  painted  walls  of  some  temple 
or  palace  in  Hid  Africa, — doubtiul  whether  it  were  mere  Ara- 
besque, or  undeoipfaered  characters  of  an  unknown  tongue,  framed 
when  the  language  of  men  was  nearer  to  that  of  nature, — a 
language  of  symbols  and  corrupondences.  I  am,  therefore,  far 
more  disposed  to  envy,  than  join  in  the  laugh  against  your  fel- 
low-coll^ate,  for  amusing  himself  in  the  geometrical  construction 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  f 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  last,  I  never  take  a  lum  round  the 
garden  without  thinking  of  his  biltow-lines  and  shell-lines,  under 
the  well-sounding  names  of  Cum^da  and  Conchoids  ;  they  have 
as  much  life  and  poetry  for  me,  as  their  older  sisters,  the  Naiads, 
Kweids,  and  Hama-dryads.  I  pray  you,  present  my  beet  respects 
to  him.  and  tell  him,  that  he  brought  to  my  recollection  the 
glorious  passage  in  Plotinus,  "  Should  any  one  interrogate  Nature 
how  she  works  ?  if  graciously  she  vouchiafes  to  answer,  she  will 
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uy,  It  b^ooTes  th«e  to  understand  me  [or  ieUer,  and  man  tit- 
entity,  to  go  alon^  -with  me)  in  ailence,  aTott  as  I  ftm  ulenti  mad 
n'orlr  without  irords  ;" — but  yon  ha,ve  a  PlotimiB,  and  .may  con- 
ftnie  it  for  yoniwlf. — (Bnnead  S.  1.  8,  c.  3),  attending  partteularly 
to  the  comparison  of  the  piooesa  pnnnied  by  Nntore,  wth  that 
of  the  geometiiciaD.  And  now  for  yonr  queBtians  reipecting  the 
moral  influence  of  W.'s  minor  poems.  Of  oonne,  this  will  be 
greatly  modified  by  the  chazaeter  of  the  recifuent  But  that  in 
the  majority  of  instaBow  it  has  been  most  salutary,  I  can  not 
for  a  moment  donbt.  But  it  is  another  qtM8ti<m  whether  verse  ia 
the  best  way  of  diadplining  the  mind  to  that  ipiiitaal  alchemy, 
which  commnnioates  a  aterUng  yaltae  to  real  or  apparent  tnflea, 
by  using  them  as  moral  diagrams,  as  youi  friend  uses  the  oak 
and  fig-leaves  as  geometrical  ones.  To  have  fbnned  the  habit 
of  looking  at  every  thing,  not  for  what  it  is  relative  to  the  pur- 
poses and  aseooiationB  <^  men  in  general,  but  foi  the  trathe  which 
it  is  suited  to  represent — to  contemplate  objects  as  toords  and 
pregnant  symbols— 4he  advontagw  of  this,  my  dear  D.,  are  so 
many,  and  so  important,  so  eminently  oalcnlated  to  excite  and 
evolve  the  power  of  sound  and  connected  reasoning,  of  distinet 
and  clear  conceptiMi,  and  of  genial  feeling,  that  there  were  few 
of  W.'s  finest  passages — and  who,  of  living  poets,  can  ^y  olaim 
to  half  the  number  ? — that  I  repeat  so '  often,  as  that  benMly 
quatrain, 

0  reader  I  had  you  in  your  mind 

Soch  stores  aa  silent  thongfat  can  bring ; 

0  guttle  reader  I  yon  woidd  flod 
A  tale  in  evfiry  liung. 

You  did  not  know  my  revered  friraid.  and  patron ;  or  raiher, 
you  do  know  the,  man,  and  mourn  bis  loss,  from  the  charaoter  I 
have'  lately  given  of  him. — The  following  supposed  dialogue  ac- 
tually took  place,  in  a  conversation  with  him  ;  and  as  in  part, 
on  illustration  of  what  I  have  already  said,  and  in  part  as  text 
and  intiodDctiDn  to  much  I  would  wish  to  say,  I  entreat  you  to 
read  it  with  patience,  spite  of  the  triviality  of  the  subject,  and 
mock-heroic  of  the  title. 

•  Li  the  8th  Number  of  The  Friend,  lu  fiwt  eirctdated  by  the  port.  I 
dare  usert,  that  it  is  worthy  of  preservation,  md  will  tend  a  trsnBoript  In 
my  next. 
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BQBSTANOE  OW  A  DUUMUE,  WITH  A  GOKHESTAILT  OH  TBB   BANE. 

A.  I  never  found  yet,  an  ink-st&nil  that  I  was  satisfied  with. 

£.  What  would  you  have  an  ink-stand  to  be  ?  What  qualities 
and  properties  would  you  wish  to  have  combined  in  an  ink-stand  ? 
Reflect !  Consult  your  past  experience  ;  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  desire  things  demonstrablyy  or  self-evidently  incompatible 
with  each  other  ;  and  the  union  of  these  desiderata  will  be  your 
ideal  of  an  ink-stand.  A  friend,  perhaps,  suggests  some  additional 
excellence  that  might  rationally  be  desired,  til!  at  length  the 
catalogue  may  he  considered  as  complete,  when  neither  yonrsetf, 
nor  others,  can  think  of  any  desideratum  not  anticipated  or  pre- 
cluded by  some  one  or  more  of  the  points  already  cntunerated  ; 
and  the  conception  of  all  these,  as  realized  in  one  and  the  same 
artefact,  may  be  fairly  entitled,  the 

IDEAL  of  an  Ink-stand. 

That  the  pen  Hhonld  be  allowed,  without  requiring  any  efibrt 
or  interruptJTe  act  of  attrition  lirotn  the"  writer,  to  dip  sufficieditly 
low,  awl  yet  be  pieT«nted,  without  injuring  its  nib,  from  dipping; 
too  low,  or  taking  up  too  muoh  ink  :.  that  the  ink-stand  should 
be  of  Bucb  materials  aa  not  to  deoompoae  the  ink,  or.  occasion  a 
depOBtti<ai«F  diacoloratioD  of  its  speoific  ingredients,  as,  irom  what 
cause  I  know  not,  is  the  iaolt  of  the  black  Wedgewood-waxe  ink- 
Btanda ;  that  it  should  he  so  constructed .Jhat  on  being  overturned 
the  ink  can  noteaeape  ;  and  so  protected,  or  made  of  such  stufT, 
that  in  case  of  a  blow  or  a  fall  from  any  common  height,  the  ink- 
stand itself  will  not  be  broken ; — that  from  both  these  qualities, 
and  tiom  its  shape,  it  may  be  safely  and  oommodiously  travelled 
with,  and  packed  up  with  books,  linen,  or  whatever  else  is  likely 
to  form  the  contents  of  the  portmanteau,  or  travelling  trunk  ; — 
that  it  should  stand  steadily  and  oommodiously,  and  he  of  as 
pleasing  a  shape  and  appearance  an  ie  compatible  with  its  more 
important  uses  ; — and,  lastly,  though  of  niinor  regard,  and  non- 
easential,  that  it  be  capable  of  inolnding  other  implements  or 
requisites,  always,  or  oceasionally  connected  with  the  art  of  wri- 
ting, as  pm-knife,  waters,  &c.,  without  any  addition,  to.  the  aiza 
and  weight,  otherwise  desirable,  and  withont  detriment  to  it* 
more  important  and  proper  advantages. 
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Now  (ooutiiLiied  B.)  thAt  we  have  an  adeqnkte  aotioa  of  wha,t 
u  to  be  wished,  let  lu  try  what  is  to  be  done  !  And  my  friend 
kctnally  succeeded  in  conitnioting  an  ink-itand,  in  which,  during 
the  twelve  yean  that  have  elapsed  aince  this  convenatioii,  alas  ! 
I  might  almost  say  since  his  death,  I  have  never  been  able,  though 
I  have  put  my  wits  on  the  stretch,  to  detect  any  tiling  wanting 
that  an  ink-stand  conld  be  rationally  desired  to  possess  ;  or 
even  to  imagine  any  addition,  detraction,  or  change,  for  ose  or 
appearance,  that  I  could  desire,  without  involving  a  oontmdic- 
tion. 

Hbkb  !  (methinks  1  hear  the  reader  exclaim)  Here's  a  medita- 
tion on  a  bnxnn-stick  with  a  vengeanoe  !  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  am,  and  I  de  not  care  who  knows  it,  no  enemy  to  meditations 
on  broom-sticks  ;  and  though  Boyle  had  been  th«  real  author  of 
the  article  so  waggishly  passed  off  Sir  his  on  poor  Lady  Bwkley  ; 
and  though  that  good  man  had  written  it  in  grave  and  good 
earnest,  I  am  not  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been  em- 
ploying his  time  as  creditably  to  himself,  and  as  profitably  for  a 
large  class  of  readers,  as  the  witty  dean  was  while  oomposing  the 
Draper's  Letters,  though  the  Muses  forbid  that  I  should  say  th« 
same  of  Mary  Cooke'e  Petiti<Hi,  Hamilton's  Ba.wn,  or  even  tiie 
rhyming  conespondenoe  with  Dr.  Sheridan.  In  hazarding  thia 
oonfesmon,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  put  in  a  provided  always, 
that  the  said  Meditation  on  Broom-stick,  or  aUttd  ^tddiibet  ejvs- 
dem  farina,  shall  be  as  truly  a  meditation  as  the  broom-stick  is 
verily  a  broom-stick — and  that  the  name  be  not  a  misnomer  of 
vanity,  or  Iraudutently  labelled  on  a  mere  compound  of  brain- 
dribble  and  printer's  ink.  For  meditation,  I  presume,  is  that  act 
of  the  mind,  by  which  it  seeks  within  either  the  law  of  the  phe- 
nomena, which  it  had  conte»(j)2a;«i(2without'(n)ecfifa<iosci»iA|^ca), 
or  semblances,  symbols,  and  analogies,  correBponsive  to  the  same 
(meditatio  ethKo).  At  all  events,  therefore,  it  implies  thinking, 
and  tends  to  make  the  KiAet  think;  and  whatever  does  this, 
does  what  in  the  present  over-excited  state  of  society  is  most 
wanted,  thot^  perhaps  least  desired.  Between  the  thinking  . 
of  a  Harvey  or  Q,uarles,  and  the  thinking  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Fene- 
lon,  many  are  the  degrees  of  difierence,  and  many  the  difference* 
in  d^ree  of  depth  and  originality  ;  hut  not  sach  as  to  fill  np  the 
ehasm  in  genere  between  thinking  and  no-thinking,  or  to  render 
the  discrimination  difficult  for  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding. 


not  under  tho-  nine*  contagion  of  v&nity  u  the  writer.  Bendes, 
there  OK  eliatlowB  Tot  the  full-grown,  that  are  the  raanmB  of 
safe  depth  foi  the  younglingB.  There  ue  truths,  quite  common- 
fiace  U>  you  and  me,  that  for' the  nnuiBtructed  many  wonld  be 
new  and  full  of  wonder,  as  the  conunoa  daylight  to  the  Lapland 
child  at  the  re-ucenaion  of  its  second  aummer.  Thanka  and 
hmor  in  the  highest  to  those  staia  of  the  fint  magnitude  that 
shoot  their  heams  downward,  and  while  in  their  proper  fbrm  they 
atir:  and  inTirtaate  the  sphere  next  helow  them,  and  natures  pre- 
asaimilated  to  their  influence,  yet  call  forth  likewise,  each  a&et 
its  own  firm  or  model,  whatever  is  best  in  whatever  ii  suscepti- 
ble to  each,  even  in  the  lowest.  But,  excepting  these,  I  confess 
&at  I  seldom  look  at  Hervey's-  Meditations,  or  binaries'  Bm- 
blems,t  without  feeling  that  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  those 
books — of  the  innocent  pleasure,  the  purifying  einotiena,  and 
genial  aw^enings  of  the  humanity  through  the  whole  man, 
which  ^ose  books  have  given  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
— than  shine  the  brightest  in  the  constellation  of  fame  among 
the  heroes  and  IHi  minores  of  literature.  But  I  have  a  better 
excuse,  and  if  not  a  better,  yet  a  less  general  motive,  for  this 
Bolemn  trifling,  as  it  will  seem,  and  one  that  will,  I  trust,  rescue 
my  ideal  of  an  inkstand  from  being  doomed  to  the  same  slnt's 
comer  with  the  de  tribits  Capelhs,  or  de  umbra  tmni,  by  virtue 
of  the  process  which  it  exemplifies ;  though  I  should  not  quarrel 
with  the  allotment,  if  its  risible  merits  allowed  it  to  keep  com- 

■  "  Verily,  to  ask,  what  mesneth  tlus  1  is  no  Herculean  labor.  And  the 
r««der  lui^uiBhes  oiuler  the  some  vaio-glorj  as  hie  author,  and  hath  laid  his 
head  on  the  other  knee  of  Ompbale,  if  be  con  mistake  the  thin  vocables  of 
incogitance  for  the  consubataatiol  words  which  thought  begetteth  aod  goeUi 
ibrth  in."— Sir  T.  Brown,  M8S. 

t  A  fall  colleotioD,  a  Bibliothtea  SpKvUit,  of  the  book*  of  emblems  and 
symbols,  of  all  seeti  and  parties,  moral,  theologiosl.  or  political,  inalDding 
thoBs  in  ttie  CmteiiarieB  siid  Jubilee  volames  piiUished  by  the  Jesuit  and 
other  religious  ordem,  is  a  detideTiUMit  in  lyof  library  literature  that  would 
well  employ  the  talents  of  our  ingenious  masters  in  vood-eograviug,  etch- 
ing, and  lithography,  under  the  mperinteudenoe  of  a  Dibdiu,  aud  not  un- 
worthy of  royal  and  noble  patrraiage,  or  the  atteotioa  of  a  Loogman  uid 
his  eompe»a  Sin^y  or  jointly  nndertakeo,  it  would  do  honor  to  thets 
prinoe^  meridiBnta  in  the  service  of  the  muse*.  Wbst  stwes  ini|^t  not  a 
Southey  contribute  as  notes  or  interspersed  prelikoee  I  I  oould  dieain  aw)^ 
an  honr  on  the  subject. 
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puny  with  the  ideal  uniiiortali»d  by  RabelaiB  in  his  diaqnintioR 
inquiflbnr  De  Rebus  optime  alatergentibus. 

Dsied  I-meDtioii  the  name  of  my  Ideaiiaer,  a  name  dear  to 
■oience,  and  oongftciated  by  diieoreriei  of  far-extending  utility,  it 
-would  at  least  give  a  biograpkioal  interest  to  -^b  trifling  anec- 
dote, and  pahapg  entitle  me  to  claim  for  it  a  yet  higher,  as  k 
trait  in  mimmis,  eharaotemtio  of  a  elaiB  of  powerful  and  most 
beaefioent  intellects.  For  to  ^e  same  proerasof  tbonghtwe  owe 
whatever  instruments  of  power  have  been  bestowed  va  mankind 
by  science  and  genios  ;  and  only  luch  deserve  the  name  of  inven* 
tiona  or  discoveries.  Bnt  even  in  those,  which  chuice  may  seem 
to  claim,  "  qua  homini  obvmisse  videantur  potins  qoam  homo 
venire  in  oa" — whioh  come  to  us  rather  than  we  to  them — this 
prooesH  will  most  olten  be  found  as  the  indiapcBiable  antecedent 
of  the  discovery — as  the  condition,  without  which  the  suggesting 
accident  would  have  whispered  to  deaf  ears,  unnoticed  ;  or,  like 
the  &ces  in  the  fire,  or  the  landscapes  made  by  damp  on  a  white- 
washed wall,  noticed  for  their  oddity  alone.  To  the  birth  of  the 
tree  a  prepared  soil  is  as  necessary  as  the  ,&Uing  seed.  A  Daniel 
was  present ;  or  the  &tal  charocten  in  Uie  banqnet-hall  of  Bel- 
ahazzar  might  have  strack  more  terror,  but  would  have  been  of 
no  more  import  than  the  trail  of  a  luminous  worm.  In  the  far 
greater  number,  indeed,  of  tbese  asserted  boons  of  chance,  it  is 
the  acoident  that  should  be  called  the  condition — and  often  not 
so  mudi,  but  merely  the  occasion — while  the  proper  oanse  of  tfae 
invention  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  co-eiiating  state  and  previous 
habit  of  the  observer's  mind.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  account 
for  respiration  ftom  the  stimulus  of  the  air,  without  ascribing  to 
the  specifio  Btimulability  of  the  lungs  a  yet  more  important  part 
in  the  joint  product.  To  how  many  myriads  of  individuals  had 
not  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lid  in  a  boiling  kettle  been  familiar, 
an  appearance  daily  and  hourly  in  sight  1  But  it  was  reserved 
for  a  roind  that  understood  what  was  to  be  wished  and  knew 
what  was  wanted  in  order-  to  its  ftilfilment — for  an  armed  eye, 
which  meditation  had  made  contemplative,  an  eye  armed  from. 
-within,  with  an  instrument  of  higher  powers  than  glosses  coa 
give,  with  the  logic  of  method,  the  only  true  Organum  Fl&ms- 
Ucum  which  possesses  the  former  and  better  half  of  knowledga 
in  itself  as  the  science  of  wise  qiMstioning,*  and  the  other  half  in 

*  "PnidciiB  qiUBstio  aimidinm  identin,"  sajs  our  Verulam,  the  Beeood 
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vrai  itmsrtei  fi>r  the  Uarquie  of  Worcester  to  we 
and  have  girea  into  bis  huida,  jrom  the  alt«nta,tian  of  oxpauBioa 
and  vacuity,  a  power  mightier  than  that  of  Tulcaa  and  all  his 
Gychips :  a  power  that  finind  its  practioal  hmit  only  where  nature 
could  Buj^ly  no  limit  itrtrng  enough  to  confine  it.  For  the  genial 
spirit,  that  saw  what  it  had  heen  ieeking,  and  saw  becatae.  it 
sought,  was  it  reserved  in  the  dancing  lid  of  a  kettle  or  oofiee- 
nin,  to  bdiold  the  future  steam-enginei  the  Talus,  with  whom 
the  Biitomart  of  science  is  now  gone  forth  to  subdue  and  human- 
ize the  plsnet !  When  the  bodily  organ,  steadying  itself  od  Home 
chance  thing,  imitates,  as  it  were,  the  fixture  of  "  the  inward 
eye"  on  its  ideal  shapings,  then  it  is  that  Nature  not  seldom  re- 
Teals  her  cloBB  afGnity  with  mind,  with  that  more  than  man 
which  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  men,  and  fiom  which 


Then  it  is,  that.  Nature,  like  an  individual  spirit  or  fellow-soul, 
seems  to  think  and  hold  commune  with  us.  If,  in  the  present 
contempt  of  all  mental  analysis  not  contained  in  Locke,  Hartley, 
or  Condillao,  it  were  safe  to  borrow  from  "  scholastic  lore"  a 
technical  term  or  two,  for  which  I  have  not  yet  found  any  sub- 
stitute equally  convenient  and  serviceable,  I  should  say,  that  at 
Buob  moments  Nature,  as  another  sultfect  veiled  behind  the  visi- 
ble object  without  ui,  solicits  the  intelligible  object  hid,  and  yet 
struggling  beneath  the  subject  within  ae,  and  like  a  helping 
Lucina,  brings  it  forth  for  us  into  distinct  consciousness  and  com- 
mon Ught.  Who  has  not  tried  to  get  hold  of  some  h^'if-rentcm- 
bered  name,  -mislaid  as  it  were  in  ike  memory,  and  yet  felt  to  bo 
there  ?  And  who  has  not  experienced,  how  at  length  it  seems 
given  to  us,  as  if  some  other  unperc^ved  had  been  employed  in 
the  same  search?  And  what  are  the  objects  last  spoken  at, 
which  are  in  the  subject  («.  e.  the  individual  mind),  yet  not  sub- 
j'eative,  but  of  universal  validity,  no  accidents  of  a  particular  mind 
resulting  fiom  its  individual  structure,  no,  nor  even  of  the  human 
mind,  as  a  particular  class  or  rank  of  intelligencics,  but  of  im- 

fbnnder  of  the  sdence,  and  the  first  who  on  priimiple  applied  It  to  the  idea* 
in  nature,  as  Me  great  compeer  Plato  had  before  done  to  the  Icm*  in  Hm 
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peiiihable  nibsHtenM  ;  And  diongh  not  thingi  (*.  e.  ahapM  in 
ontwKTd  ■pace),  yet  eqnaily  independent  of  the  beholder,  and 
moie  than  equally  real — what,  I  say,  are  those  but  the  names  of 
nature  t  the  nomina  guari  Tdv^ira,  oj^ioBed  by  the  -wisest  of  the 
Greek  schools  to  p?tatiomena,  as  the  intelligible  correspoodents  or 
correlatives  in  the  mind  to  the  invisible  supporters  of  the  ap- 
peuanoei  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  the  npfaoldiog  powers  that 
can  not  be  seen,  bnt  the  presence  and  actual  being  of  which 
must  be  mippoaed — nay,  uill  be  supposed,  in  defiance  of  oTeiy  at- 
tempt to  the  contrary  by  a  crude  materialism,  so  alien  from  hu- 
manity, that  there  does  not  exist  &  language  on  earth,  in  which 
it  could  be  conveyed  without  a  contradiction  between  the  sense, 
and  the  words  employed  to  express  it  i 

Is  this  a  mere  random  flight  in  etymology,  hunting  a  bobble, 
and  bringing  back  the  film  ?  I  can  not  think  so  contemptuously 
of  the  attempt  to  fix  and  restore  the  true  import  of  any  void  ; 
but,  in  this  instance,  1  should  regard  it  as  neither  unprofitable, 
nor  devoid  of  rational  interest,  were  it  only  that  the  knowledge 
and  reception  of  the  import  here  given,  as  the  etymon,  or  genuine 
sense  of  the  word,  would  save  Christianity  from  the  reproach  of 
containing  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of  human- 
ity, as  is  inculcated  in  the  following  passage,  among  a  hundred 
others  to  the  same  purpose,  in  earlier,  and  in  more  recent  watka, 
sent  forth  by  professed  Christians.  "Most  of  the  men,  who  are 
now  alive,  or  that  have  been  living  for  many  ^es,  are  Jews, 
Heathens,  or  Mahometans,  strangers  and  enemies  to  Christ,  in 
whose  name  alone  we  can  be  saved.  This  consideration  is 
~  extremely  sad,  when  we  remember  how  great  an  evil  it  is,  that 
ao  many  miUxons  of  so?ts  and  davghteri  are  bom  to  enter  into 
the  possession  of  devils  to  eternal  ages." — Taylor's  Holy  Dying, 
p.  28.  Even  Sir  T.  Brown,  while  his  heart  is  evidently  wrestling 
with  the  dogma  grounded  on  the  trivial  interpretation  of  the 
word,  nevertheless  receives  it  in  this  sense,  and  expresses  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  "of  the  ends  of  those  honest  worthies  and 
philosophers,"  who  died  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour :  "  It  is 
hard,"  says  he,  "to  place  those  souls  in  hell,  whose  worthy  lives 
did  teach  us  virtue  on  earth.  How  strange  to  tbem  will  sound 
the  history  of  Adam,  when  they  shall  sufiet  for  him  they  never 
heard  of!"  Yet  he  concludes  by  condemning  the  insolence  of 
reason  in  daring  to  doubt  or  controvert  the  verity  of  the  doctrine^ 
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or  "to  qOMtioii  Uie  justice  of  the  prooeoding,"  lekich,  verity,  he 
lean,  the  wotid  lot  of  "these  great  examples  of  virtue  natst 

But  here  I  must  break  aS. 

Yours  molt  afiectiooalely, 

S.    T.    CoLZEIIIO£. 


LETTER  v.— To  the  Same. 

.  Mi  oEAJt  D. — ^The  philosophic  poet,  whom  I  quoted  in  my 
last,  may  here  and  there  have  stretched  his  prerogative  in  a  wai 
of  ofienee  on  the  general  aseooiatiDns  of  his  contemporaries. 
Here  and  there,  though  less  than  the  least  of  what  the  Bufibons 
of  parody,  and  the  Zanies  of  anonymous  criticism,  would  have  us 
beliere,  he  may  be  thought  to  betray  a  preferenoe  of  mean  or 
trivial  instances  fer"  grand  morals,  a  capriciooH  predilection  ibr 
ioeidents  that  contrast  with  the  depth  and  novelty  of  the  truths 
they  are  to  exemplify.  But  itill  to  the  principle,  to  the  habit  of 
tracing  the  presence  of  the  high  in  the  humble,  the  mysterious 
Dii  Cabiri,  in  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Miner,  with  hammer  and 
qmdo,  and  week-day  apron,  we  most  attribute  Wordsworth's 
peatUar  power,  his  leavening  influence  on  the  opinions,  feelings, 
and  punuits  of  his  adnurers, — most  on  the  young  of  most  promise 
and  highest  acquirements ;  and  that,  while  otfaeiH  are  read  with 
delight,  his  works  are  a  religion.  A  case  still  more  in  point 
occurs  to  me,  and  for  the  tratii  of  which  I  dare  ^edge  myself. 
The  art  of  printing  alone  teems  to  have  been  privileged  with  a 
Uinerral  birth,  to  have  risen  in  its  zenith  ;  but  next  to  this,  per- 
haps, the  rapid  and  almost  instantaneous  advancement  of  pottMy 
from  the  state  in  which  llr.  Wedgwood  found  the  art,  to  its 
demdnstrably  highest  practicable  perfection,  is  the  most  striking 
fact  in  the  history  of  modern  improvements  achieved  by  individual 
genius.  In  his  early  manhood,  an  obstinate  and  harassing  com- 
plaint confined  him  to  his  room  for  more  than  two  years ;  and  to 
this  apparent  calamity  Mr.  Wedgwood  was  wont  to  attribute  his 
after  unprecedented  success.  For  a  while,  as  was  natural,  the 
sense  of  thus  loung  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life  and  faculties, 
preyed  on  his  mind  incessantly — aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
thought  of  what  lie  should  have  been  doing  this  hour  and  this. 
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had  lie  not  been  thiu  wverely  viiited.  Then,  what  he  AmUA 
like  to  take  in  hand :  and  iMtly,  wh«t  it  wu  deai»Ue  to  do,  and 
hotv  far  it  might  be  done,  till  generalizing  moie  and  xtuxM,  the 
mind  beg&n  to  feed  on  the  thonghta,  which,  at  theii  fint  evolu- 
tion (in  their  larva  atale,  may  I  aay  ?),  had  preyed  on  the  mind. 
We  irMtgin*  the  ptesence  of  what  we  desire  in  the  very  act  of 
regrettiDg  it«  abfnHoe,  nay,  in  order  to  regret  it  the  more  live- 
Uly ;  but  while,  with  a  stiange  wilfulness,  we  axe  thus  engender- 
ing grief  on  grief,  nature  makes  nee  of  the  product  to  cheat  nti 
into  comfort  and  exertion.  The  positive  Bhapings,  though  but  of 
ibe  fancy,  will  sooner  or  later  diaplaoe  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
negative.  All  activity  is  in  itoelf  jdeaure ;  and  aooording  to  the 
nature,  poweia,  and  previous  halnts  of  the  sufierer,  the  aotivity  of 
the  fancy  will  call  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul  into  actioii,  The 
■cdf^MntemplativB  power  becomes  meditative,  and  the  mind  begins 
to  i^y  the  geometrioian  with  ita  own  thoughts — abatraoting  bom 
them  the  accidental  and  individual,  till  a  new  and  unfaihng 
source  of  employment,  the  best  and  surest  nepenthe  of  sohtary 
pain,  is  opened  out  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  principle  and  ulti- 
mate aim  in  the  most  imperfect  productions  of  art,  in  the  least 
attractive  products  of  natiue ;  of  beholding  the  possible  in  the 
real;  of  detecting  the  essential  form  in  the  intentioaal;  above 
all,  in  the  collation  and  oonstmctive  imagining  of  the  outward 
shapes  and  material  fences  th&t  shall  best  ezpieas  die  essential 
£»m,  in  its  coinddeikce  with  die  idea,  or  realize  most  adeqoataly 
that  power,  which  is  one  with  its  correspondent  knowledge,  as  the 
leveling  body  with  its  indwelling  soul. 

Another  motive  will  present  itsell  and  one  that  comos  nearer 
hinae,  and  is  of  more  general  application,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
halnt  here  recommended,  as  a  source  of  support  and  consolation 
in  circumstances  under  which  we  might  otherwise  sink  back  on 
ourselves,  and  for  want  of  colloquy  with  our  thoughts,  with  the 
objects  and  presentations  of  the  inner  sense,  Ue  hstoning  to  the 
fietful  ticking  of  our  sensattons.  A  resouioe  of  costless  value 
had  that  man,  who  has  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  meamring 
the  objects  around  him  by  their  intended  or  possible  ends,  and 
the  proportion  in  which  this  end  is  realized  in  each.  It  is  the 
neglect  of  thus  educating  the  senses,  of  thus  disoipliniog,  and,  in 
the  proper  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  informit^  the  bnoy; 
that  di^ugnishes  at  first  sight  the  ruder  states  of  society.    Every 
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nio  to(A,  the  eommonert  and  most  indiBpensable  ua^tmexOk 
of  Bgrictdtore,  might  Temind  one  of  the  Rehocd-boj'fl  Beemd  stage 
in  metaical  compontioa,  in  which  hia  exercise  is  to  eontain  leme, 
but  he  ii  allowed  to  eke  out  the  eeanning*  by  the  interpoeitiiin, 
here  and  there,  of  an  eqnal  quantity  of  nonMEW.  And  even  in  " 
the  extetting  height  of  national  ci'rilization,  how  many  inditidaals 
may  there  not  be  found,  for  wboae  senses  the  non-esaential  bo 
pn^nderates,  that  though  they  may  h*ve  h»eii  the  greater  part 
of  dieir  lives  in  the  country,  yet,  with  B<HnB  exceptions  fbi  the 
products  of  their  own  flower  and  kitchen  garden,  all  thenamesin 
the  Index  to  Withering'!!  Botany,  are  euponeded  for  them  by  the 
onename,  a  tfwn/.'  "  R  it  only  a  weed  !"  And  if  this  indi&r- 
ene«  atopt  here,  and  this  particular  ignorance  were  r^aided  as 
the  disease,  it  would  be  sii^y  to  eomplain  of  it.  But  it  ia  as  a 
symptom  that  h  excites  regret — it  is  that,  except  only  the  pot- 
herbs 'of  hicre,  and  the  barren  donble-flowexs  of  vanity,  their  own 
nc^lest  bcultiea  both  of  thought  and  action,  are  but  weeds — in 
'Which,  should  sickness  or  misfortune  wreck  them  on  the  desert 
island  of  their  own  mind,  they  would  either  not  think  of  seeking, 
or  be  ignorant  how  to  find,  nourishment  or  medicine.  As  it  is 
gtrad  to  be  provided  with  work  for  rainy  days,  Winter  industry  is 
the  best  cheerer  of  winter  gloom,  and  fire-siiie  contrivances  for 
summer  use,  bring  summer  sunshine  and  a  genial  inner-wannth, 
^ich  the  friendly  hearth-blaze  may  conspire  with,  but  can  not 
bestow  or  compensate. 

A  splenetic  friend  of  mine,  who  was  fond  of  outraging  a  trntli 
by  some  whimsical  hyperbole,  in  his  way  of  expressing  it,  gravely 
gave  it  out  as  his  opinioa,  that  beauty  and  genius  were  bnt  dis- 
OMee  of  the  consumptive  and  scn^ous  older.  He  would  net 
eaity  it  further;  but  yet,  he  must  say,  that  he  had  observed  that 
very  good  people,  persona  of  unusnal  virtue  and  benevolence,  were 
in  general  afflicted  with  weak  and  restless  nerves  !  Ailer  yield- 
ing him  the  expected  laugh  for  the  oddity  of  the  remark,  I  re- 
minded him,  that  if  his  position  meant  any  thing,  the  eoaversa 
most  be  true,  and  we  ought  to  have  Helens,  Uedicean  Venuses, 
ShakspearcB,  Raphaels,  Howards,  Clarksons,  and  Wilberforoes  by 
thousands ;  and  the  assemblies  and  pump-rooms  at  Bath,  Har- 
rowgate,  and  Cheltenham,  rival  the  conversazioni  in  the  Elysiaa 
Fields.  Knee  then,  however,  I  have  often  reenrred  to  the  pOTtim 
f^  tmth,  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  friend's  oonceit.     It  esB 

VOL.  IV.  T  'K' 
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not  ba  daued,  that  ill  faealtb,  in  a  degree  below  direct  pain,  yet 
diitrewiiilly  afieoting  the  seasationa,  and  depressing  the  animal 
spirits,  and  thus  leaving  the  nervous  syBtem  too  sensitive  to  pass 
into  the  ordinary  state  of  feeling,  and  forcing  us  to  live  in  alter- 
nating jjositives'  is  a  hot-bed  for  -whatever  genns,  and  toideu- 
cies,  whether  in  head  oi  heart,  have  been  planted  there  independ- 
ently. 

Sorely,  there  is  nothing  fanciiitl  in  considering  this  as  a  provi- 
dential provision,  and  as  qne  of  the  countless  proofs,  that  we  are 
most  benignly,  as  well  as  wonderfnlly,  constructed  !  The  cutting 
and  irritating  grain  of  suid,  which  by  accident  or  incaution  baa 
got  within  the  shell,  incites  the  living  inmate  to  secrete  &om  its 
own  reeoutoea  the  means  of  coating  the  intrnsive  subat&nce.  And 
is  it  not,  or  may  it  not  be,  even  so,  with  the  irregularities  and 
unevennesses  of  health  and  fortune  in  our  own  case  ?  Vfe,  too, 
may  torn  diseases  into  pearls.  The  means  and  materi&ls  are  within 
oiuselvee ;  luid  the  process  is  easily  understood.  By  a  law  ctnn- 
mon  to  all  animal  life,  we  are  incapable  of  attending  lor  any  eon- 
tiniiaDoe  to  an  object,  the  parts  of  which  are  indistii^uishable 
irom  each  other,  or  to  a  series,  where  the  sncoessive  links  afo 
only  numerieally  difiereat.  Say,  the  more  broken  and  irrita.tiiig 
(as,  fiir  instance,  the  fractious  nmee  of  the  dashing  of  a  lake  on 
its  border,  comparing  with  the  swell  of  the  sea  on  a  calm  even- 
ing), the  more  qnickly  does  it  exhaust  oui  power  of  noticing  it. 
The  tooth-ache,  where  the  sufieiing  is  not  extreme,  often  finds  ila 
speediest  Cure  in  the  silent  pillow ;  and  gradu«dly  destroys  our  at- 
tention to  itself  by  preventing  va  from  attending  to  any  thing  els^. 

*  Perlups  it  iMnflniu  vhile  it  liioite  tliii  theory,  th&t  it  U  duefl  j  verified 
inAun  whose  genios  and  porsoits  sre  ennDeDUj  miJKtiiit,  where  the  mind 
is  intewely  watdiM  of  ita.owuaeta  and  sbapiiigB,  thinks,  while  it  feels,  in 
order  to  understand,  and  then  to  gauralUe  that  feeling ;  above  all,  where 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  called  into  action,  eimultaneouBlj',  and  ^et 
eererallj,  while  in  men  of  equal,  and  perhsps  deBerredly  eqnal  celebrity, 
whose  pursuits  are  objeotiTe  and  universal,  demanding  the  eoergiea  of  at- 
tention and  abetraetion,  as  in  meidianiaa,  mathMnatice,  and  all  departmenta 
of  pbysica  and  phyiiologj,  the  very  oontrary  would  seem  to  be  exemplified. 
ShakBpesje  died  at  G2,  and  probably  of  adectine ;  and  in  one  of  hi*  sonneta 
be  speala  of  himself  as  gray  and  prematurely  old :  and  Milton,  who  suffered 
.  from  infancy  those  inteose  headachee  vhieh  ended  in  blindness,  insinuate* 
that  he  wee  free  from  pain,  or  the  anticipation  of  pain.  On  the  other  ban^ 
the  Nevtona  Bod  Lnbnitzes  have,  in  general,  been  not  only  lcog-lived{  bat 
men  of  robust  heatUi. 
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From  the  Bune  caase,  many  a  lonely  patient  liatena  to  his  moani, 
till  he  ibrgets  tbejiaia  that  occasioned  them.  The  attention  at- 
tenuates, as  its  ipheie  contracts.  But  this  it  does  even  to  a  point, 
where  the  person's  own  state  of  feehng,  or  any  particular  set  of 
bodily  seoutionB,  are  the  direct  object.  The  slender  thread  wind- 
ing in  narrower  and  narrower  circles  round  its  source  aad  centre, 
ends  at  length  in  a  chrysalis,  a  dormitory  within  which  the  spin- 
ner undresses  himself  in  his  sleep,  soon  to  come  forth  gttite  a  new 
creature. 

So  it  is  in  the  slighter  coses  of  suiTering,  where  suspension  is 
extinction,  or  followed  by  long  intervals  of  ease.  But  where  the 
unsubdued  causes  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  renew  the  pain,  that 
thus  forces  our  attention  in  upon  ourselves,  the  same  barrenness 
and  monotony  of  the  object  that  in  minor  grievances  lulled  the 
mind  into  oblivion,  now  goads  it  into  action  by  the  restlessness 
and  natural  in[Lpalience  of  vacancy.  We  can  not  perhaps  divert 
the  attention ;  our  feelings  will  still  form  the  main  subject  of  our 
droughts.  But  something  is. already  gained,  if,  instead  of  at- 
tending to  our  sensations,  we  begin  to  think  of  them.  Bat  in 
order  to  this,  we  must  reflect  on  these  thoughts — or  the  same 
,  sameness  will  soon  sink  them  down  into  mere  feehng.  And  in 
order  to  sustain  the  act  of  reflection  on  out  tiioughls,  we  are 
obliged  .more  and  more  to  compare  and  generalize  them,  a  process 
that  to  a  certain  extent  impUea,  and  in  a  still  greater  d^ree  ex- 
tntes  and  introduces  the  act  and  power  of  abstracting  the  thoughts 
and  images  from  their  original  cause,  and  of  reflecting  on  them 
with  le«s  and  less  reference  to  the  individual  suffering  that  had 
been  their  first  subject.  The  vis  medicairix  of  Nature  is  at 
work  for  us  in  all  our  Realties  and  habits,  the  associate,  repro- 
ductive, comparative,  arkd  combinatory. 

That  this  source  of  consolation  and  support  may  be  equally  in 
your  power  as  in  mine,  but  that  you  may  never  hftve  occauon  to 
fed  equally  grateful  for  it,  as  I  have,  and  do  in  body  and  estate, 
is  the  fervent  wish  of 

Your  aSectionate 

S.  T.  COLBBIDOB. 
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msroitn  and  onn  ov  luxtLUN. 
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SnndTy 

Selmt  Chapt«n 

Fn>m  the  Bode  of  th« 

CtDO  faDoitts, 

Truulnted  frmn  the  On- 

ginal  EsoTEKic  into  the 

liftngnage  of  the 

JBiTtlter  Land : 

Comprising  the    Historie  and    Gtatt 

of         HAXILIAN,  agnominated 

OosMENCEPHAiTTs    and    a    Consin- 

®ennim  of  SATYHANE,  the  Ido- 

LocLAST   a    very  tme    Novel 

founded  on  Acta,  aptljr  divided 
and  di-roneJy  digested  into  ^tU0, 
,flijgl)t«,  Staticne  (or  Landing-placea) 

S\00tB  and  fitories  oompkte 

in  Nttmerii,  more  or  lew. 

NoTA  Bbhe. — By  default  of  the  decipberer,  we  an  fbreed  ta 
leave  the  blank  ipaoe  before  "  Ninn«i«"  muSlled ;  a  part  of  tke 
work,  we  fear,  fltill  leroHining  in  the  0nce)ll)lttic  character,  m 
Sort  of  Bans-Sobipt,  mnch  used,  we  nndentand,  by  adepta  in  Ilia 
ocenlt  wiencee,  ai  likewise  for  pniimssory  notes.  'We  Aonld  also 
apologize  for  the  indiscretion  of  our  author  In  his  epistolary  profitoe 
(sedooed  hy  the  wish  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone),  in  shnt- 
ting  up  tfis  a  vi»,  as  it  were,  eo  respeotahle  and  oomprehenstve 
(not  to  Bay  synodical.)  a  personage  as  The  Eeadek  with  Mck 
Proof,  corrector — of  what  press,  we  know  not,  unless,  as  wa 
grievonsly  suspect,  he  is  in  the  employ  of  Mesws.  Dash,  Asterisk, 
Anon,  and  Company.  Nor  is  this  all ;  this  impro|nnety  bHSg- 
■ggravated  by  sundry  pamages,  exclusively  relating  and  addressed 
to  this  Hr,  Proof,  which  have  an  efiect  oa  the  setiee  of  thoughts 
common  to  both  the  parties,  not  much  unlike  that,  which  a  ptt- 
ranthesia  or  two  of  links,  made  of  dandelion  stems,  might  be  sup- 
-posed  to  produce  in  my  Lord  Mayor  or  Mr.  SheriS's  gold  chain. 
In  one  flagrant  instance,  with  which  the  first  paragraph  in  th» 
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M8S.  concluded,  wa  have,  by  virtae  of  our  editorial  prerogative, 
degraded  the  paBsage  to  the  place  and  condition  of  a  JYote. — Ed- 

.  Motto.* 

■■  How  -viabedly  -will  some  ptt7  the  oaae  of  AzaiuM  and  Puithbhu,  the 
patieDce  of  Obtseld  Id  Chaucer,  the  misery  and  troaUesome  utTentureB  of 
the  phiumtio  {pkrenftic  t)  lovers  in  Cleopatra,  CauaDdra,  Amadis  de  Qaol, 
Sidaey,  [md  aueh  like  I  Yet  all  these  aie  ai  mere  romaotio  as  Rabdua  bb 
Qaragaiitiia.  And  ;et  with  an  unniOTed  appreheoaioD,  can  penue  t^e  Tery 
drdoToiut  «ad  lamectablc  murder  of  tHruxuxnia  the  First,  the  cutting  oS  the 
head  of  good  Kinq  Ai.find8,  the  poisooiog  of  FEBOusros  the  Third  by  hu 
own  queen,  and  the  throat-cutting  of  KiNa  FBtanxiCHCs  by  a  fiddler  t  nay, 
uid  moreorer,  CYea  the  martyrdom  of  old  Qdein  Ectabih  in  Persia,  the 
■tabUng  of  Henry  Fourth  in  France,  the  «uril<^oas  poisoning  of  Emp»or 
Henry  Srrrcuth  in  Italy,  the  miserable  death  of  UMiuaaa  tiie  Emperor, 
withavife  and  five  children,  by  Ticked  FaooAs, — can  read,  I  say,  tbeeeand 
the  like  &tal  passages,  recorded  by  holy  fathers  and  grave  chroniclers,  wiUi 
less  pity  and  compassion  than  the  shallow  lores  of  Romeo  for  his  Juliet  in 
Shsbspeore — bis  deplorable  tragedica,  or  shon  the  ^tiful  wanderings  of 
lAdy  Una  m  search  of  her  stray  Red-OMBa,  in  Master  Spcoaer  hit  qnabt 
rhymeit  Tea,  the  famoaa  doings,  and  grievous  suKeriiigs  of  our  own 
andnted  kings,  may  be  tai  outrivaled  in  some  men's  nuEtds  \yj  the  hardships 
of  some  enchanted  innamorato  in  Ariosto,  Pariamus,  or  the  two  Palmerihs." 

Fodus'b  SUtory  ofths  Witked  Ploll  and  Ctmipiraetet,  ic 

Motto  U. 

"  Pray,  why  is  it  that  people  say  that  men  are  not  such  ibols  now-a-daya 
as  thej  were  in  the  days  of  yore  t  1  would  fiun  know,  whether  yon  ■woM 
have  ns  understand  by  this  same  saying,  a*  indeed  yon  kgicalfy  may,  that 
formerly  men-  were  foola,  and  in  this  generation  are  grown  wise.  How 
many  and  what  dispoeitioos  made  them  fools  t  How  many,  and  what  dis- 
positions were  wanting  to  make  'em  wise  1  Why  were  those  fools  I  How 
should  these  be  wise  ?  ■  Pray,  how  came  you  to  know  that  men  were  lor- 
merly  fools  1  How  did  yon  find  that  they  are  now  wise  I  Who  mode  them 
fools  t  Who  in  HeaT«i'B  name  made  them  wise  I  Wlio  d'ye  think  are  moat 
those  that  loved  mankind  fboUsh,  or  those  that  love  U  wise  t  Bowloi^hat 
it  been  wise  I  How  long  otherwise )  Whence  prooeeded  the  foregoing 
folly  I  Whence  the  following  wisdom  T  Why  did  the  old  folly  end  now  and 
no  later  t  Why  did  the  modem  wisdom  be^  now  aod  no  sooner  I  What 
were  we  the  worae  for  the  former  folly  t  What  the  better  for  the  succeed- 
ing wiadomf  How  should  the  ancient  folly  have  come  to  noUiingI  How 
■hotahi  this  rame  new  wisdom  be  started  up  and  established  t  ITow  answer 
me,  an't  please  yon."  Frakois  R'""'"'  Fre/ace  to  hit  fifth  Book. 

*  Wbidi  Potttrity  is  requested  to  reprint  at  the  back  of  the  title-pag^ 
for  tiie  presait,  Quo*  North,  quo*  Blaekwood  quo'  caneetUra  Colwnm^, 
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EPISTLE  i'JiliMONITORY  FOE  THE  READER; 


Of  the  sundry  eortB  of  vice,  Richard,  that  obtftin  in  this  sinfnl 
world,  one  of  the  most  tioubleaome  is  advice,  and  no  lew  an  an- 
noyance to  my  feelings,  than  a  pun  is  to  thine.  "  Lay  yoursc8n« 
farther  off!  !"  Was  ever  historian  before  afironted  hy  m  wild  a 
suggestion  ?  If,  indeed,  the  muods,  measures,  and  events  of  the 
last  six  years,  insular  and  o<»itinentaI,  oi  the  like  of  that,  had  been 
the  title  and  sulgect- matter  of  the  work ;  and  you  had  then  ad- 
vised the  transfer  of  the  scene  Xa  Slam  and  Borneo,  or  to  A,bys- 
sinia  and  the  Isle  of  Ormus — there  would  be  s(«nething  to  say  for 
it,  verisimiliiudinis  catisd,  or  on  th^ground  of  lessening  the  im- 
probability of  the  narrative.  But  in  the  history  ofMaxilian! — 
Why,  the  locaUty,  man,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  d  priori  evi- 
dence of  ititrotii!     •     * 

In  a  biographical  work,*  the  properties  of  plaoe  are  indispen- 
sable, Dick.  To  prove  this,  you  need  only  change  the  scene  in 
the  History  of  Rob  Roy  from  the  precipices  of  Ben  Lomond,  and 
the  glens  and  inlets  of  the  Trossacs  (the  Trossacs  worthy  to  havn 
mode  a  W.  S.  but  that  a  W.  S.  is  only  of  God's  making,  "  vasci 
turnon  jU")  to  Snow-hill,  Breckneck  Staita,  or  Little  Hell  in 
Westminster — 1^  gdng  to  whieh  last-named  place,  Dick,  when 

we  were  at  the school,  you  evaded  the  guilt  of  forswearing 

for  telling  of  me  to  our  master,  afl:er  you  had  sworn  that  yoa 

would  go ,  if  you  did — well  knowing  where  you  meant  me 

to  understand  you,  and  where  in  honor  you  ought  to  have  gon&— 
but  this  may  be  mended  in  time. 

And  lay  the  time  further  back!     But  why,  Richard  !  I 

pray  thee  tell  me  why  1  The  present,  you  reply,  is  not  the 
age  of  the  siipemaiural.  Well,  and  if  I  admit,  that  the  age 
at  present  is  so  iiilly  attached  to  the  unnatural  in  taBf«, 
the  pnetematuial  in  life,  and  the  contra-natural  in  philosophy, 

*  Li  bit^spl^,  which,  by  the  H-,  reminds  me  of  a  rejoinder  made  to 
ine,  nigh  SO  years  ago,  by  Parsons  the  Bookseller,  on  mj  objecting  to  snn- 
drj  anecdotes  in  a  HS.  life,  that  did  more  credit  to  the  wit  aud  invHitiOD 
of  the  author,  than  to  his  honesty  and  vcradty.  "  In  a  pro/mtd  hioffra- 
phy,  Mr.  P."  quatb  I,  pleadingly,  and  Bomevhat  gjllabically. — "  Biograj^, 
sir,"  interrupted  he,  "  BtlUtgcK^j  is  what  /  want" 
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M  to  have  lJtU«  Toom  left  for  the  jsupeni&tnral — ^yet  what  is  this 
to  the  purpose  ?  I  can  not  antedate  tiie  highly  leapectable  per- 
sonage, into  whose  company  I  have  presumed  to  bring  you — I 
may  make  the  keabek  Bleep,  but  I  can  not  make  him  one  of  the 
Beren  Bleepen,  to  awake  at  my  request  for  the  tiiet  time  sinco  he 
fell  into  his  long  nap  orer  the  Oolden  Legend,  or  the  Vision  of 
Aiberic !  Or  does  the  reader,  tbinkest  thou,  believe  that  witch 
and  wizard,  gnome,  nymph,  sylph,  and  salamander,  did  exist  iit 
those  days ;  but  that,  like  the  mammoth  and  megatheiim,  the 
race  is'  extinct  ?  Will  he  accept  &s  fossils,  what  he  would  reject 
as  specimens  fresh  caught — herein  difiering  widely  from  the  old 
woman,  who,  as  the  things  were  said  to  have  happened  so  far 
off  and  so  long  ago,  hoped  in  (rod's  mercy,  there  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  them  ?  Thou  mayest  think  this,  Richard,  but  I  will 
ndther  affront-the  reader  by  attributing  to  him  a  faith  so  depend- 
ent <m  dates,  nor  myself,  whoso  history  is  a  concave  mirror,  not  a 
glasSKjase  of  mummies,  stuSed  skins  of  defunct  monsters,  and  the 
anomalous  accidents  of  nature. 

Thus,  Richard,  might  I  multiply  thy  objection,  but  that  I  detest 
the  cui  bono,  when  it  is  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  quid  veri.  Nor 
will  I  stop  at  present  to  discuss  thy  insinuation  against  the  com- 
parative wisdom  of  the  sires  of  onr  gieat-grandsiree,  though  at 
iome  future  time  I  would  fain  hear  thy  answers  to  the  doubts  and 
queries  in  my  second  motto,  originally  started  by  Master  Rabelais, 
in  that  model  of  true  and  perpetual  history,  the  Travels  of  Gara- 
gantna  and  his  friends. 

Without  condescending  to  non-suit  you  by  the^ws  in  your 
indictment,  I  assert  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this  age,  in  which,  by 
way  of  compromising  the  claims  of  memory  and  hope,  the  rights 
both  of  its  senior  and  ofitsjimior  members,  ]  compriise  the  inter- 
val ftom  1770  to  1870. 

An  adventurous  position,  but  for  which  the  age,  I  trust,  will 
be  "  my  good  masters" — the  more  so,  that  I  must  forego,  one 
main  help  towards  establishing  the  characteristic  epithets  right- 
Ihlly  appertaining  to  its  emblazonment — namely,  au  expose  of  its 
own  notions,  of  its  own  morals  and  philosophy.  But  Truth,  I 
remember,  is  reported  to  have  already  lost  her  front  teeth  {denies 
indsm-es  et  prekensiles)  by  baiking  too  close  at  the  heels  of  the 
restive  fashion  ;  a  second  blow  might  leave  her  blind  ax  weH  aa 
toothless.     BeddeB,  a  word  in  your  ear,  Bichard  Proof,  I  do  not 
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half  tnut  yon.  I  mean,  tbetefim,  to  follow  Petrareli'i*  «xain^ 
pie,  and  confine  my  confideiute  on  these  points  to  &  few  dear 
friends  and  revered  benefkctoTs,  to  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
opening  oat  my  imier  man  in  the  world  of  spirita— a  woiU  whieh 
the  eyes  of  "  the  pro&ne  vulgai"  would  probably  mistake  foi  a 
ganet  floored  and  wainscoted  with  old  hooks ;  tatteared  folios,  lo 
wit,  and  maative  quartos  in  no  hotter  plight.  Fca  the  dnenntti- 
ment,  howevar,  of  scorn  and  vanity — which  are  in  faot.mnoh  the 
same  ;  for  contempt  is  nothing  but  egotism  turtud  «our — for  the 
requisite  supply,  I  say,  of  our  social  want^  (Reviews,  Anecdotaa 
of  Living  Authors,  Table-talk,  and  such-like  provender),  it  will 
suffice  if  I  hereby  confess,  that  with  rare  exceptions  these  fiisnda 
of  mine  were  all  bora  and  bred  before  the  birth  of  Common 
Sense  by  the  obstetric  skill  of  Mr.  Locke,  nay,  prior  to  the  first 
creation  of  intelleotnal  Light  in  the  penon  of  Sir  Lkuic  N^ewton 
— which  latter  event  (we  have  Mr.  Pope's  positive  assurance  of 
the  fiict)  may  account  for  its  univenal  and  equable  difiiuimi  at 
present,  the  Light  not  having  had  time  to  oolleot  itself  into  indi- 
vidual luminarieq,  the  tuture  suiti,  moons,  and  stars  Df  the  mun- 
dus  inteUtgibiiis.  This,  however,  may  be  hoped  ibr  on  or 
■ooD  after  the  year  1670,  which,  if  my  memory  does  not  tail  me, 
is  the  date  apocaiyptically  deduced  by  the  H«verend  G.  8.-  Faher, 
fbi  the  commenoement  of  the  MUlennium. 

But  though  ray  prudential  te«erve  on  these  points  must  sub- 
tract from  my  forces  uunjerieatly,  this  does  not  abate  my  relianoe 
on  the  sufficing  strength  of  those  that  remain.  No  !  with  confi- 
dence and  secular  pride  I  affirm,  there  is  no  age  you  could  sug- 
gest, the  charactedstic  of  which  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  present 
— that  we  are  the  quintessence  of  all  past  ages,  rather  than  an 
age  of  our  own.    You  recommend,  you  say,  the  Dark  Ages  r^nd 

*  Hie  pasMtge  bere  alludsd  to,  I  i^uld,  as  an  elevated  striiiii  of  elo- 
qneuee  warm  R'oid  the  heai't  of  b  great  aad  good  man,  compare  to  any  pas- 
sage of  equal  laigUi  in  Cioero.  I  have  oot  the  folio  edition  of  Petrardi'a 
works  by  me  (ty-tlie-bye,  the  worst  printed  book  in  respect  of  blunders  I 
Iqiow  at,  not  ezoepting  even  Anderson's  British  Poets)  nod  coo  not  thereri:ire 
give  any  particular  reference.  But  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer  you  some  re- 
marks on  the  latin  Works  of  Petrarch,  with  a  few  selections,  at  a  future 
opportunity.  It  is  pleasing  to  oontemplate  in  iUs  illoatriaus  nisn,  at  OOM 
tlie  benebctor  of  his  own  times,  and  the  delight  of  the  (ueceeding.  and 
workiog  Ml  Ms  oontemporaries  most  beneficially  by  that  portion  of  his 
wnks,  whidi  is  least  in  ■eoountwitli  bts.poiterity. — S.  T.  0. 
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th&t  the  pre«ent  bouts  to  be  the  ooatraiy.  Indeed  ?  I  appeal 
then  to  the  oiaole  that  pronounoea  Sooiates  the  moet  enlightened 
of  men,  beoanse  he  professed,  himself  to  be  in  the  daik.  The 
conTerse,  and  the  necessary  truth  of  the  converse,  are  alihe  ob- 
vious :  beudes,  as  already  hinted,  in  time  all  light  must  needs  be 
in  the  durk,  as  having  neither  reflection  nor  absorption  ;  yet  may, 
nerertlMless,  retain  its  pienomen  without  inconsieteacy,  by  a 
Blight  change  in  the  last  sylUble,  by  a  mere — tor  "e^'  read 
"ing."  For  ■whatever  scruples  may  ariae  as  to  its  being  an  en- 
lightened age,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  enlightening 
one — an  em  of  enlighteners,  from  the  Gas  Light  Company  to  the 
dazzling  llluminati  in  the  Temple  of  Reason — not  forgetting  the 
diffiisers  of  hght  &(«n  the  Penny-Tnuit-Fedlary,  nor  the  number- 
leas  writen  of  the  small,  but  Imninous  vctckA  on  arts,  trades,  and 
Boienoes,  natural  history,  and  astronomy,  ail  &a  the  use  of  chil- 
dren ftom  three  years  old  to  seven,  interwoven  with  their  own 
little  iMOgraphies  and  nursery  journals,  to  the  exclusion  of  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  as  bvoring  superstition,  by  one  party  ;  and  of  Jack 
the  Giant-kill&r,  as  a  suspicious  parody  on  Bavid  and  Croliah,  by 
the  other. 

Far,  Ikr  aroDud,  where'er  my  eyebftllfi  stcay, 

By  Luoifer  i  'tU  all  om  aiilti^itay  I 

Or,  as  Propria  QuaS^i/rifms,  speaking  {tiure  prophetico,  et  pro- 
Uptine)  of  the  Irradiators  of  future  (i.  e.  our)  TioieB  long  ago  ob- 
served, they  are  eonuson,  quite  a  common  thing  I 

Sunt  totiamme  Vixeaa,  Autborqae ;  In&OB,  AdoleMeus ; 
Duzi  Exlez;  biirous;  Bob,  Fur,  Siu  atqne  Socerdo*. 

So  far,  at  least,  you  will  allow  me  to  have  mad»ont  my  posi 
tion.  But  if  by  a  dark  age  you  mean  an.  age  concerning  which 
we  are  altogether  in  the  dark  ;  and  as,  in  applying  this  to  oar 
own,  the  Subject  and  Object,  we  and  the  age  beciHae  identical 
and  commutable  terms ;  I  bid  adiau  to  all  reasoning  by  implica- 
tion, td  all  legerdemain  of  inferential  logic,  and  at  once  bring  no- 
torious facta  to  boar  oat  my  assertion.  Could  Hecate  herself 
churning  the  night-damps  for  an  eye-stdve,  wish  br  an  age  more 
in  the  dark  respecting  its  own  character,  than  we  have  seen  ex- 
emplified in  our  next-door  neighbor,  the  Great  Wation.-wheo,  on 
die  bloodless  altar  of  Gallic  freedom,  she  took  the  oath  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  all  mankind,  and  abjured  all  conquests  hut  thoM 

T* 
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of  IBMOD  ?  Or  in  the  millioiu  tfaiougfaoat  the  coatiBent,  who  be- 
lieved her  ?  Oi  than  in  the  two  compoaent  p&itiee  in  obi  own 
illuBtriom  iiile,  the  one  of  whom  hailed  her  revelation  ai  "  a  sta* 
pendoiu  monument  of  human  wisdom  and  hnmaii  happinevs ;" 
and  the  other  calculated  on  its  ipeedy  oyerthiow  t^  an  aot  of 
bankruptcy,  to  be  brought  about  or  accelerated  by  a  apeoulatioa 
in  anignat*,  com,  and  FeruTiou  bark  ?  Or  than  in  the  more  le- 
ceirt  oooBtitutional  geniua  of  the  Feniniula — 

Wh&t  tune  it  rose,  o'er-peeriug,  tram  behind, 
Hie  moimbuiioiiB  exp«ri«oc«,  high  npheaped 
or  Gallk  legislatioa—  > 

and  "  taught  by  othera'  harmB,"  a  very  ungallic  respect  Sea  the 
more  sscient  code,  vulgarly  called  the  Ten  Commandmeuti,  left 
the  lands  as  it  fauiid  them,  content  with  excluding  llieir  owneia 
— owners  «>f  four  parti  out  of  five,  at  least,  the  cburch  and  n(>- 
bility — ^from  all  share  in  their  >epre«eatatioii  ?  Or  when  the 
same  genius,  the  emblem  and  vicegerent  of  the  present  age  in 
Spain,  poising  the  old  indigenous  loyalty  with  the  newly-imported 
Btate-oraft,  secured  to  the  monarch  the  revenue  of  a  caliph,  with 
the  power  of  a  conatable  ?  But  Piedmont !  but  Naples — the 
NeapolitauB  !  the  age  of  patiiotiBm,  the  firm,  the  disintei^ted — 
the  age  of  good  ikith  and  hard  fighting — of  liberty-or  death  I — 
yea,  and  the  age  of  newspapers  and  speeohes  in  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany — the  uncomipUd  I  mean  (and  the  rest,  you  know, 
as  mere  BloughB,  rather  thim  a  living  and  component  part,  need 
not  be  taken  into  the  calculation) — wero  of  the  name  opinion ! 
A.  dieam  for  Momus  to  wake  out  of  with  laughing! 

But  enough !  You  are  convinced  on  this  point,— i^t  least  yon 
retract  your  otrjeotion.  And  now  what  else  ?  Boes  my  history 
require,  in  the  way  of  correspondeni^,  a  time  of  wonders,  a 
revolntionaiy  period  ?  Does  it  demand  a  nondescript  age  ? 
Should  it,  above  all  (as  I  myself  admit  that  it  should),  be  lud  in 
an  age  "without  a  name,"  and  which,  therdbre,  it  will  be  char- 
ity in  me  to  christen  by  the  name  of  the  Polypus?  An  age, 
where  the  inmost  may  be  turned  outside — and  "  Inside  out  and 
outside  in,"  I  at  one  time  intended  for  the  title  of  my  history — 
where  the  very  tails,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  independence,  shoot 
ont  heads  of  their  own  ?  (Thanks,  with  three  times  three,  to 
ElliB   and  Trembley,  the  first  historiographers  of  the  Polypus 
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realm,  Ibr  tbia  beautiful  emblem  and  natural  lanction  of  tbo 
SoVEREiONTT  OF  TBE  People  !)  All,  all  Bje  to  be  found  in  tbo 
age  we  Utb  in — whose  attributes  to  enumerate  would  exhaoBt 
tbe  epithets  of  an  Orphic  hymn,  and  beggar  the  Giadus  ad  Far- 
naBEum  ! — All,  all,  and  half  besides — the  feasibility  of  'which  I 
fint  learnt  during  the  last  wax,  at  two  public  dinners  seTorally 
given,  one  by  Scottish,  and  the  other  by  Irish  patrioti,  where 
each  asugned  to  their  countrymen  three  fourths  of  oar  whole 
naral  and  military  success.  In  each  case,  a  priori,  the  thing 
was  possible,  nay,  probable  ;  as  each  meeting  the  assertion  poned 
nem.  am.  thtnigh  there  were  eye-witnesses,  if  not  pan-mazimists 
present — and  both  were  so  much  in  earnest,  tbftt  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  disbelieve  either.  But  this  is  a  digression.  Or 
it  may  be  printed  as  a  parenthesis.  All  dose  thinkers,  you 
know,  are  apt  to  be  parenthetic. 

Oae  other  point,  and  I  conclude.  You  are  e  mighty  man  for 
parallel  passages,  Dick  !  a  very  ferret  for  hunting  out  the  pedi- 
gree and  true  parentage  of  a  thought,  phrase,  or  image.  So  far 
from  beliering  in  equivocal  generation,  or  giving  credit  to  any 
idea  as  an  Autochthon,  i.  e.  aa  self-spning  out  of  the  individual 
brain,  or  natale  solum,  whence  (like  Battersea  Cabbages,  Dur- 
ham mustard,  Stilton  cheese,  iac.)  it  took  its  market  name,  I  verily 
suspect  you  of  the  heresy  of  the  P«B-Adamites  !  Nay,  I  would 
lay  a  wager  that  the  Thesis  for  your  Doctor's  Degree,  should  yon 
ever  descend  from  your  correctoiship  of  typical  errata  to  that  of 
misprints  in  the  substance,  would  he  :  quod  forties  n»t  nuUibi. 
In  self-defence,  therefore,  by  KorrantaUe  anticipation, — a  pi^ 
nant  principle,  Richard  !  by  virtue  of  which  (as  yon  youraelf 
urged  at  the  time)  the  demagogues  that  threw  open  the  election 
of  the  Kayor  of  Garrett,  hitherto  vested  in  the  blackguards  of 
Brentford  exclosiveiy,  to  the  blackguards  of  the  country  at  large, 

posed  us  to  an  invasion  from  the  aristocracies  of  Tunis  a^A 
Algiers !  If  .B.  Clarendon  and  the  Qjiarterly  are  of  the  same 
opinion — prospectively,  I  say,  for  inibnners,  and  informatively  ibr 
the  reader,  I  make  known  the  following : 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  as  the  YaBsals  of  the  Sun,  i.  e. 
the  Bodies,  count  their  time,  being  in  the  world  of  spirits,  u 
above-mentioned,  and  in  the  Famassian  quarter,  in  literary  ohit- 
ehat  with  Luciui,  Aristophanes,  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Molidi«, 
over  a  glass  of  green  gooseberry  wine  (since  the  departure  of  tbo 
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iMt-iuuned  ipuit,  utacl«  of  French  |wodace  h^ve  been  deolsnd 
eoiitrabaiid  in  the  ipiiitnal  Pununa)-^  nad  them  n.  itmgi,  pre- 
exutatt,  or  u  WB  uy  here,  oopy,  of  MBJciUtn,  Whan  who  should 
ba  lUnding  hehind  my  ohkir,  aod  pee[»ng  orei  iny  diouMei  (I 
had  a  glimpse  of  hi*  face  when  it  wu  too  late,  and  I  oevw  urar 
S  more  Cerrantic  one),  but  &  f  pirit  lirtHii  Thought-land  (H«th. 
GkinaBny  I  ihonld  a&y),  who,  it  teema,  had  taken  a  trip  thithei, 
during  the  furlough  of  a  magnetic  cririt,  into  which  hia  Larra 

had  been  thrown  by Nic,  aenior,  M.D-*  and  a  Heamerist 

atill  in  great  practice.  Well !  there  would  have  bees  oo  harm 
in  IhiB,  tot  in  Buoh  cues  it  was  well  Itnown,  that  the  ^iiit,  on  its 
return  to  the  body,  naed  to  forget  all  that  had  happened  to  it  dui- 
ing  its  abaence,  and  became  as  ignorant  of  al)  the  wondroni  Uiinga 
it  had  teen,  said,  heard  and  done,  aa  Balaam's  ass,  rirttatS'iili 
itos  6  Byo!  lSajYeltZ6fiefof.  But  nnluokijy,  aad  only  afew  montha 
before,  Mr.  Van  Qhert  (who,  as  privy  counsellor  to  the  King  of 
the  Natberlands,  ought  to  have  koewa  better)  had,  by  metaphy^ 
aioal  skill,  diaoorered  th«  means  of  «o  softening  the  wax  tablet  ia 
the  patient'i  cranium,  that  it  not  only  reoeired,  but  retained,  the 
impieaaion  fiom  the  movements  of  the  sod,  during  her  tranoe,  re- 
suggeating  them  to  the  patient  sooner  or  later,  sometimes  as 
dreamat  and  sometimes  as  original  lanoies.  Thus  it  chatu»d, 
tltat  the  great  idea,  and  too  many  of  the  sub-ldeui  <^  my  ideal 

work  awoke,  in  the  oonaoionsDeea  of  this  Prusuan  or  Saxqn,-! 

Frederic  Uiller  ia  the  name,  he  goes  by soon  after  the  return 

of  the  spirit  to  its  eld  chambets  in  his  biaia.  Alas !  my  unibrtu- 
nate  intimacy  with  a  certain  well-known  "  Thief  of  Time,"  for 
whioh  my  <Higinality  had  suffered  on  more  than  one  ibtmer  oc- 
casion, was  part  in  fault !  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  so  it  chanced, 
however,  that  beibre  I  had  put  a  single  line  on  paper  (my  time 
being,  indeed,  occupied  in  determining  whioh  of  ten  or  twelve 
pre-BXiUenti  I  should  transcribe  first)  out  came  the  surreptitious 
duplicate,  with  such  cfaauges  in  names,  scene  of  actioa,  thought, 
*  See  "  Ar«IuT  des  Uii«rUoheD  HagDetismn*,"  edited  l^  Frofeaaor  !&eKeii- 
mUyar  and  Co.  I  mentioaed  one  of  Dr.  Sia'a  ceies,  irith  a  few  of  Doetora 
Kieaer'B  and  Nuae's,  and  of  Ur.  Van  Qbert'i,  to  Lemuel  GulliT'er  ;  but  I 
ibnnd  him  Btrangely  inoredulons.  fie  (he  said)  lisd  never  seen  any  thing 
Lke  it.  But  wiiat  ia  that  to  the  purpose  ?  What  does  any  one  mun'e  ez- 
perieooe  ga  for,  in  proving  a,  negative  at  least )  I  could  not  even  leai^ 
tcoia  him  Uiat  he  bad  ever  met  with  >  BiDgle  Heteorolithe,  or  akj-stone,  on 
its  travels  from  the  valcanMS  of -Jiipiter,  or  Uia  mom,  to  oiw  wtUl 
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MMgrn.  and  UngwgCi  h  the  jtnvioni  uaxutioDs,  and  looal  im- 
pteaaioM  of  .the  imweeting  j^agiajist  had  clothed  my  ideas,  ia. 
But  what  I  take  raoat  to  heart,  it  bo  nearly  ooneeming  the  Qredit 
ef  Great  Britain,  ia,  that  it  came  out  ia  another  oountry,  and  in 
high  Dutah  I  I  foieaee  what  my  antidpatoi'i  compatriots  will  say 
— that  admittwtg  the  iaots  aa  here  letatad,  yet  the  Ansehaua  i> 
■o  mere  traasoript  oi  venion,  but  at  the  lowset  a  free  imitation 
if  the  Maxilian  :  or  rather  that  the  EngUah  and  Germaa  worka 
an  like  two  paintings  by  different  maaten  fiom  the  aame  sketch, 
the  credit  of  which  Aeitch,  secundum  i^et  «t  amtuetudines  mun^ 
(U  corjwicularu,  must  be  assigned  to  the  said  Frederic  Miller  by 
all  iocamate  apiiila,  h«ld  at  this  present  lime  in  their  tenses,  and 
M  long  as  they  ccaitinaB  therein ;  bnt  which  I  shall  claim  to  my-i 
self,  if  erer  I  get  out  of  them.  And  so  farewell,  dear  Corrector  ! 
fiw  I  must  now  adjust  myself  to  retire  bowing,  laoe  or  frontiapieoe, 
towards  the  RaiSER,  with  the  req»eot  due  to  so  impartial- and 
patient  an  Arbiter  from  the 

AUTHaB. 

MAXrUAN, 


It  was  on  a  Whitsunday  afternoon — the  docks  striking  five, 
and  while  the  last  stroke  was  eohoing  in  the  now  empty  churches 
— and  just  at  the  turn  of  one  of  the  open  atreets  in  the  outskirts  of 
Dublin — that  a  young  man,  awinging  himself  round  the  comer, 
ran  iiill  butt  on  a  basket  of  cakes  and  apples,  which  an  old  bar- 
row-wife was  offering  for  sale  ;  and  with  such  force,  that  the  cou' 
tenta  shot  abroad,  like  the  water-iaya  of  a  trundled  ntop,  and  fur- 
niahed  extanpore — on  the  spur  of  the  ocoasion,  as  we  aay — a  glo- 
rious aorainbte  to  the  aubarban  yonngateiB,  that  were  there  making 
or  marring  thia  double  boliday.  But  what  words  can  describe 
the  desperate  outburst,  the  Maze  of  sound,  into  which  the  beldam 
owner  of  the  wares  e:iq)loded  !  or  the  "  boil  and  bubble"  of  abusa 
and  imprecation,  with  which  the  neighbor  goenps,  atarting  from 
their  gingBtbroad  and  whiskey  stands,  and  oluatering  round  him, 
aatounded  the  eaie  and  senses  of  the  ill-starred  aggressor  !  a 
tangle-knot  of  adders,  with  all  its  heads  protruded  towards  him, 
would  not  have  been  more  terrific.  E^eling  with  surpriae  and 
shame,  with  the  lookand  gesture  of  a  child,  that,  having  wkirW 
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tiU  it  was  giddy-blind,  is  now  trying  to  stop  itMlf,  he  held  ont  hia 
purse,  which  the  gnnning  scold  with  one  snatch  tiunsferred  to  her 
own  pocket.  At  the  sight  of  this  peaoe-ofiering,  the  circle  opened 
and  made  way  for  the,  yonng  man,  who  instantly  pursned  hie 
coarse  with  as  much  celerity  as  the  fuhieas  of  the  street,  and  the 
dread  of  a  second  miehap,  wonld  permit.  The  flame  of  Irish 
wrath  soon  languiBhe*  and  goes  out,  whwi  it  meets  with  no  tad 
iiom  resistance.  The  rote  holds  tnie  in  general.  But  no  mle 
is  of  universal  application  ;  and  it  was  far  from  bei&g  verified 
by  the  offended  principal  in  this  afiray.  Unappeased,  or  ealUngr 
in  her  fury  only  to  send  it  ont  again  condensed  into  hate,  the  im- 
placable beldam  hobbled  aAer  the  youth,  determined  that  thoi^h 
she  hereelf  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  yet  that  her  coraeA 
should,  as  loo^  at  least  as  her  throat  and  lungs  conld  supply 
powder  for  their  projection.  Alternately  pushing  het  limbs  on- 
ward, and  stopping  not  so  mneh  to  pant  as  tt>  gain  ttfidcrvm  fur 
a  more  vehement  scream,  she  continued  to  pursue  her  victim  with 
"  rocal  shafts,"  as  Pindai  baa  it,  or  &{  nqtyog  SfingttaOait  i.  e. 
spitting  fire  like  a  wet  cimdle-wick,  as  AriBtophaiies  ! 

And  well  if  this  had  been  all — an  intemperance,  a  gust  of 
orazy  cankered  old  age,  not  worth  recording.  But,  alas  I  these 
jets  and  flashes  of  execration  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the 
fhgitive,  but  they  became  articulate  switonces,  the  fragments,  it 
seemed,  of  some  old  spell,  or  wicked  witch-rhyme  :— 

Ay  1  ran,  run,  run. 
Off  &^  off  bone ! 
Hou  S&tan'i  BOD, 
Thou  DflTil'a  own ! 
lato  the  glaM 

The^ual  theglau. 
The  cryetal  glaa*  I 

Thongh  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  transformation  of 
sound,  Uke  the  hurst  of  a  bomb,  did  not  take  eflect  till  it  had 
reached  its  final  destination,  the  youth's  own  meatus  auditorius  ; 
and  that  for  others,  the  scold's  passionate  outcry  did  not  verbally 
difier  irom  the  usual  outcries  of  a  scold  in  a  passion  :  yet  there 
wuB  a  something  in  the  yell  and  throttle  of  the  basket-woman's 
voice  so  horrific,  that  the  genwal  laugh,  which  had  spread  n>und 
at  the  yonng  man's  expense,  was  suspended.  •  The  passengers 
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halted,  as  wonder«trnok ;  and  xriien  they  moved  on,  there  waa 
&  general  murmur  ofiiagast  and  avenion. 

The  student  Muiluk — for  he  it  was,  and  no  other,  who,  fol* 
lowing'  hia  now,  without  taking  oonnsel  of  hia  eyea,  had  thua 
plunged  into  conflict  with  the  old  woman'a  wares — though  he 
could  attach  no  aenae  or  meaning  to  the  woida  be  heard,  felt 
himielf)  nereith^eea,  aeized  with  inrolontary  terror,  and  quick- 
ened hia  atepa,  to  gat  as  aoon  as  poaaible  oat  (tf  the  eiowd,  who 
were  making  their  way  to  the  pleaiore-gardenB,  the  Vauzhall  of 
-the  Irish  metropolie,  and  whoae  looka  and  curiosity  converged  to- 
warda  him.  Hia  anxioua  zig-zag,  howerer,  marked  the  desire 
of  haate,  rather  than  its  attainment :  and  atill  as  he  puahed  and 
winded  throng  the  preaa  of  the  various  gay  partiea,  all  in  holi- 
day finery,  he  heard  a  whiapering  and  mnrmuring,  ■'  The  poor 
young  man  !  Out  on  the  frantic  old  hag  !"  The  ominous  voice 
and  the  wicked  looks  which  the  bddam  aeemed  to  prcgect,  to- 
gether with  the  voice — and  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  auperatitionB 
respecting  lookt  •  had  givisn  a  aort  of  sentimental  tum  to  thia  lu- 
dicrous incident.  The  femalea  regarded  the  youth  with  increaa- 
ing  aympathy  :  and  in  hia  weU-tbrmed  countenance  (to  which  the 
ezpresnon  of  inward  diatieaa  lent  an  additional  intereat),  and  hia 
athletic  growth,  they  found  an  apology,  and,  for  the  moment,  a 
eompenaatioa,  for  the  a^wardnesa  of  hia  gait,  and  the  more 
than  moat  unfaahionable  cut  of  hia  clothea. 

It  can  never  be  proved,  that  no  one  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  waa 
a  tailor  by  trade  ;  neither  do  I  take  on  myself  to  demonatrate  the 
affirmative.  But  this  1  will  maintain,  that  a  taOor,  disenthmlled 
from  a  trance  of  like  duration,  with  confused  and  fragmentary 
recollections  of  the  fashions  at  the  time  he  fell  aaleep,  blended  ' 
with  the  images  hastily  abstracted  from  the  dresses  that  paaaed 
twfore  hia  eyes  when  he  first  reopened  them,  might,  by  dint  of 
coi^ecture,  have  come  aa  near  to  a  modish  anit,  as  the  ambula- 
tory artiat  had  done,  who  made  his  circuit  among  the  recesses 
id"  Macgillicuddy's  Eeeka,  and  for  whose  drapery  the  person  t^ 
our  luckless  student  did  at  this  present  time  perform  the  office 
1^  Layman.*     A  pepper-and-salt  frock,  that  might  be  t^en  for 

*  The  jwnted  image,  or  artioulited  doU,  as  larf^  in  some  instuices,  u  a 
full-grown  man  or  voman,  which  artiilA  employ  for  the  smmgaDeiit  and 
probatJoD  of  the  clrapsrj  sod  attitDdea  of  the  figorea  in  their  punting*,  is 
sailed  L^Mtm.    PosTSCsm.    Previously  to  his  peroaal  of  tbe  seTeinl  par- 
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a  gre«todftt,T-4Krt  «lietfa«t  dooked,  or  lool/  tmtgiowa.  wu  opca 
to  eMyeotnn ;  a  black  wtin  vaiitooat,  witb  deop  and  ampla 
flaps,  limmed  with  raee-eolor  embroidMry ;  groan  plluk  amall- 
alothes,  tluit  on  <Hie  limb  Gxmed  a  tight  compreis  on  the  knee- 
jtnnt,  and  <w  tha  other  buttoned  mid-way  nwad  the  calf  oi  a 
ttMoly  and  well-fcopwlioued  leg.  Bound  hi*  B«ck  a  inUed  or 
Ueod  collsr  with  a  nhben  round  H,  luffioieotiy  aliaa  iodieed  from 
the  CMtanM  bdow,  yet  thd  only  actiele  in  the  inventory  and  sum 
total  ofhis  attiie  that  haimonijsed,  or,  as  oui  paiatan  i&y,  was 
hk  some  keeping— with  the  jureoile  bloom,  and  [mark,  gentle 
Reader  !  I  am  going  to  raise  my  ttyl*  an  octave  or  more\ — and 
ardent  nmpliohy  of  hie  ftco ;  oi  with  the  aubuni  rijoglets  that 
tempered  the  liutre  of  hia  ample  forehead  '.  like,  thoee  fleecy 
eloudletB  of  amber,  whieh  no  writer  or  lever  af  aotmets  but  must 
HHOe  time  or  other,  in  wme  sweet  If  idnuamor  If ight'a  DitAia 
of  poetic  or  Bentimental  aky-gaaing,  have  eem  astray  on  the  lil- 
TMT  brew  of  the  caleatiai  Diui !  Or  aa  I  m^elf,  onoe  on  a  timor 
HI  a  dell  of  lazy  Sieily,  down  a  stony  aide*  of  which  a  wild  vine 
wu  creeping  tortuoua,  aaw  the  tendril*  <^  the  vine  pencillii^ 
with  delicate  ahadowatfae  brow, of  a  projecting  rock  of  purest 
Alftbaiter,  that  here  gleamed  through  &om  behind  the  tendrils, 
and  Aere  glittered  as  ^e  interspace. 

Yes,  gentle  Header  ! — the-diotiDn,  Himiles,  and  metaphors  of 

tttolan  o(  the  BtudwtfB  iaut-«M€mlit*„  I  aUi  MaitMu  to  infinm  tli«  reader, 
thU  luLTUig  looked  aomowhat  more  heedfoU;  into  m;  doeumeata,  I  more 
than  euepect  that  the  piece,  emce  it  oame  &om  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Sartor  of 
Uar^gtUIcudiif,  had  been  most  licentiously  interpolated  by  genii  of  most 
mischieTous  propeaBides — the  honi  todi  of  the  Etritecan  aod  Santolhreeifla 
breed;  the  "  Bobin  Qood  FeUo*B"  tit  Htaglntd ;  tli«  "  Good  Neigbbn*''  of 
Kvth  BriUin ;  ftod  the  ".  PraetioalJoker  a"  «f  oU  plneee,  but  of  apeoialfre- 
^nenoy  in  dubs,  schools,  and  uniTarutieB. 

*  TTie  anthor  aake  credit  for  his  having,  here  and  elsewhere,  reaieted  the 
temptation  of  substituting  "mA«h"  for  "of  which" — the  mifluse  of  the  said 
proaoua  relative  "  whose,"  vhere  the  antecedent  neither  is,  nor  is  meant  to 
be  repKBCTted  as,  personal  or  even  aninial,  he  wotdd  br«nd,  at  one  among 
the  worat  of  thoie  mimioriea  of  poetic  diction,  by  whidi  imbeaile  writers 
fiuu^  they  elevate  tlieir  proae — wouii,  but  Uiat,  to  his  Tezation,  he  meeta 
with  it,  of  late,  in  the  compositiona  of  men  that  least  of  all  need  suoh  arti- 
fieei,  and  who  oo^t  to  watch  over  the  purity  and  privil^ea  of  their  mother 
tongue  with  all  the  jealousy  of  high-priests  set  apart  by  nature  for  the  pon- 
Ufieate.  Poor  as  onr  lau^piage  is,  in  terminatims  and  infled" 
of  tLe  gendera,  io  deatroy  the  Caw  it  pcaaeaaes  ia  nuitt  wrongful. 
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iba  pneedin^  pangraph,  art  loravwhat  motley  and  hsteiDgene. 
I  am  myself  amn  of  it.  But  snek  wmi  tlie  imprweiim  it  wb* 
meaat  to  le&Te.  -A  hanaony  tha,t  neither  Bziited  in  tbe  ongtiul 
nor  u  to  be  foand  in  aay  portmtuce  thereof,  preeenta  itwlf  in  the 
Ktaet  oorrespoodeiioe  of  the  one  to  tite  other.  My  friend  Paaoar- 
goe,  late  of  the  FooJtry  Coimter,  but  at  preeent  in  the  King'i 
Benah.  a  deecendaiit  of  the  lUhelaiaeaii  Paaurge,  but  with  a  tiick 
di  Fiiar  John  ia  his  compoiition — acted  on  thii  principle.  He 
sent  an  old  oeat  to  he  dyed  ;  ^e  dyer  brmigfat  it  home  bine  and 
Uadi :  he  beat  the  dyer  black  and  blae  :  and  this,  he  justly  ob- 
■erved,  prodoced  a  harmony.  Discordia  amcors  ! — the  motto, 
gentle  Reader  !  prefixed  \iy  the  maetera  of  musical  counterpoint, 
to  the  gnaried  and  qnandaonM  note*  irhich  the  potent  fist  of  the 
Knyal  Amazon,  onr  Engliah  Qneen  Bess,  boxed  into  loTe  and  good 
nMg^borbood  on  her  ovn  Tiiginals.  Besides,  I  irished  to  leave 
your  fancy  a  few  BOeonds  longer  in  the  tiring-room.  And  here 
■fae  comee  !  The  whole  figure  of  tbe  stndent— She  has  draaed 
tiie  eharaeter  to  a  hair.— You  have  it  now  complete  before  your 
mind'a  eye,  as  if  she  hod  caught  ixfiying. 

And  in  faet,  with  femathing  Uke  the  feeling  of  one  flying  in 
his  sleep,  the  poor  yoath  n^thur  stopped  nor  stayed,  till  he  had 
reached  and  passed  into  tl»  shade  of  the  altt?  oftrees  that  leads 
\b  the  gardens— lus  original  destination,  as-  he  sallied  £>rth  ftam 
his  pwn  milightsame  tooma.  And  scarcely,  even  now,  did  he 
ventote  to  look  up,  or  aronnd  turn.  The  eruption  from  the  bas- 
kert,  the  air-dance  of  cakes  and  ^ples,  continued  itill  before  hia 
«yea.  In  the  sounds  of  distant  glee  be  heard  but  a  vibration  of 
the  inh""""  multitndinous  horse-laugh -(tirdfi^T'o''  yfi^ofto.)  at 
the  street  comer.  Tea,  tbe  restrained  imile,  or  the  maiy  glance 
of  pausing  or  pasdag  damsel,  were  but  a  dimmer  reflection  oS 
the  beldam's  haggieh  grin.  He  was  now  at  tbe  entrance  gate. 
Group  after  group,  all  in  holiday  attire,  streamed  forward.  Tbe 
music  of  the  wind  instrumenla  sounded  from  tbe  gallery ;  and 
louder  and  tbidcer  came  the  din  of  the  merry-makers  from  the 
walks,  alcoves,  and  aalom.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  tippling 
tide,  I  once  saw  a  bag-net  lying,  and  a  poor  fascinated  haddock 
with. itsneb  through  one  of  tbe  madies  :  and  once  from  tbe  gar> 
liaon  at  Yalette,  I  witnessed  a  bark  of  Greece,  a  goodly  Idriot«, 
tall,  and  Inatily  manned ;  its  white  HaKrling  cottoo  sails  all  filled 
mt  with  the.  breeze^  and  even  now  gliding  into  the  grand  port 
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{Porto  Grand*),  ibioed  to  tmn  abont  and  beat  Tonitd  into  tho 
roUen  harbor  of  qnuandno. — Haplen  Maziliaa  !  the  hareu  of 
pleanue  have  their  qoarantiiie,  and  lepel  with  no  lea  aveni^ 
tite  plague  of  pororty.  The  Prattigue  boat  hafla,  and  where  is 
hii  InU  of  health  1  In  the  poHeeaion  of  the  Osnair.  Then  fint 
h«  lecorered  hU  thoughts  and  Mnaea  eofficientljr  to  lemembut 
(bat  he  had  given  away — to  comprehend  and  feel  the  wht^ 
weight  of  his  loM.  And  if  a  bitter  mine  on  hii  malignant  star 
gave  a  wiidneae  to  the  vexation,  with  which  he  looked  npwaid, 

Let  UB  Qot  blame  him :  for  sgainst  mak  chanoes 
He  heartiest  strife  of  manhood  U  scarce  proof 
Wo  may  read  oonetanoy  and  fortitade 
To  other  lonla — bat  bad  oorulTea  been  ttrook, 
Eren  in  the  height  aud  heat  of  onr  k«ea  iriihing, 
It  might  have  made  our  heart-Btrioga  jar,  like  hi*  I 

Oid  Flay. 

Hapleee  Haxiliaa .'  hud  was  the  struggle  between  the  tean 
that  were  swelling  into  his  eyes  and  the  manly  shame  that  would 
fiun  restiain  them.  Whitsunday  was  the  high  holiday  of  the  yeu 
fer  him,  the  family  festival  from  which  he  had  counted  and  ohioni- 
eled  his  years  from  childhood  upwards.  "With  this  vision  beftne 
him,  he  had  confined  himself  ibr  the  last  {bur  or  five  weeks  to 
dio^  feasts  of  hope  and  &ncy,  bom  which  the  guest  is  sure  to 
liie  with  an  improved  appetite :  and  yet  had  pat  into  his  puise 
a  larger  proportion  of  his  scanty  allowance  than  was  conastent 
with  the  humblest  daims  of  the  months  ensuing.  But  the  Whit- 
sunday, the  alba  dies,  comes  but  coco  a-year — ^to  keep  it,  to  give 
it  honor  due, — he  had  ptncJied  elose,  and  worked  haid.  Yes,  he 
waa  resolved  to  make  much  of  hlRuelf,  to  indulge  his  genius,  even 
to  a  bottle  (if  claret, — a  plate  of  French  olives,— or  should  he  meet, 
as  was  not  improbable,  his  fiimd,  Hunshman,  the  ProfessoT  of 
Languages — i.  e.  a  middle-aged  Crerman,  who  taught  French  and 
Italian :  excellent,  moreover,  in  porit,  hams,  and  sausages,  thon^ 
the  anti-judaio  part  of  the  concern,  the  pork  Atop,  waa  oatensibly 
managed  by  Mrs.  Hunshman,  and  since  her  decease,  by  Miss 
Lusatia,  his- daughter — or  diould  he  fall  in  with  the  Professor, 
and  the  fair  Lusatia,  why  then,  a  bowl  of  Arrack  punch  (it  is  the 
ladies'  favorite,  be  had  heard  the  Professor  say,  adding  with  a 
smile,  that  the  French  called  it  contradiexion), — Yes,  a  bowl  of 
punch,  a  pipe— 4iis  fiimd,  townsman  and  matamii  descendaat 
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of  the  celebrated  Jacob  Bebmen,  had  tau^t  him  to  smoke,  and 
was  teaohing  him  Theoeophy — coSee,  and  a  glass  oTIiiDiskiUea  to 
crown  the  solemnity.  In  this  broken  and  puentbetic  form  did 
the  bill  of  fare  ferment  in  the  anticipator's  biain :  and  in  the 
Same  form,  with  some  little  inte^tolation,  by  way  of  gloss,  foi:  the 
Reader's  information,  have  we,  saorifioing  elegance  of  style  to 
faith  of  History,  delivered  it. 

Maxilian  was  no  ready  accountant;  hut  he  had  acted  over  the 
whole  expenditure,  had  lebeaised  it  in  detail,  from  the  adnuMioa 
to  the  concluding  shilling  and  pence  thrown  down  with  an  wra- 
coieniing  air  for  the  waiter.     Toluptuous  Youth  I 

But,  ah !  that  fatal  incursion  on  the  apple-basket — all  was 
lost !  The  brimming  cnp  had  even  touched  his  hps — it  left  its 
froth  on  them,  when  it  was  dashed  down,  untasted,  from  his 
hand.  The  music,  the  gay  attires,  the  tripping  step  and  friendly 
nod  of  woman,  the  volunteer  service,  the  rewarding  smile — per- 
haps, the  peimitted  pressure  of  the  hand  felt  warm  and  soft 
within  the  glove — all  shattaied,  as  so  many  bubbles,  by  that  one 
malignant  shock  !  In  fits  and  irregular  pwZses  of  locomotion,  hur- 
rying yet  lingering,  he  forced  himself  along^de  the  gate,  and  with 
many  a  turn,  heedless  whither  he  went,  if  only  he  left  the  haunta 
and  houBBB  of  men  behind  him,  he  reached  at  length  the  solitary 
hanks  of  the  streamlet  that  ponrs  itself  into  the  bay  south  of  the 
Liffey.  Close  by  stood  the  rude  and  massy  fragment  of  an  inclo- 
sure,  or  rather  the  angle  where  the  walls  met  that  had  once  pro- 
tected a  rLow  deserted  garden, 

"And  still  -where  many  a  gsxden-flower  grew  wild' 

Here,  beneath  a  bushy  elder-tree,  that  had  shot  forth  from  the 
crumbling  ruin,  something  higher  than  midway  from  the  base,  he 
found  a  grassy  couch,  a  sofa  or  ottoman  of  sods,  overcrept  with 
wild-sage  and  camoniile.  Of  all  his  proposed  enjoyments,  one 
only  remained,  the  present  of  his  friend,  itself  almost  a  friend — a 
Meerschaum  pipe  whose  high  and  ample  bole  was  filled  and  sur- 
mounted by  tobacco  of  Lusatian  growth,  made  more  fragrant  by 
folded  leafils  of  spicy  or  balsamic  plants.  For  a  thing  was  dear 
to  mazilian,  not  for  what  it  was,  but  for  that  which  it  represented 
or  recalled  to  him :  and  often,  while  his  eye  was  passing, 

"O'er  bin  and  dale,  thro' Oloosuhd,  gwgeous  land C 
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had  his  B|Hiit  domb  the  heights  of  InauB,  «nd  deaewdBd  into  ths 
vales  of  Ir&n,  on  n  pUgiininge  to  the  Bepul<jiie  of  Haifia,  m  the 
bowen  of  Uosellara-  Glow  behind  him  plashed  and  murmuied 
the  companionable  itieaiii,  beyond  which  the  mountains  of  Wiek- 
low  hung  floating  in  the  dim  horizon ;.  while  foil  before  him  roM 
the  towen  and  [rinnaoles  of  the  nwtiopoliB,  now  lofteoed  and 
&iiy>iight,  u  though  they  had  been  the  aportire  architeotiue  of 
air  and  annsbine.  Yet  Uazilian  heard  not,  tarn  neW-oi,  wont 
■till. 

He  saT  thata  nU,  hov  qxoellsattf  Hit— 
Ho  HOC,  oat /lit,  how  beautiM  they  were. 

The  pang  was  too  recent,  the  blow  too  sudden.  Fretfiilly  strik- 
ing the  fire-spark  into  the  nitied  sponge,  with  glazed  eye  idly 
fixed,  be  tranEferred  the  kindled  fragment  to  bia  pipe.  True  it 
is,  and  under  the  conjunction  of  friendlier  orbs,  when,  like  a  cap- 
tive king  beside  the  thrwio  of  his  youthful  conqueror,  Saturn  had 
blended  his  sullen  shine  with  the  subduing  influences  of  the  star 
of  Jove,  often  had  Maxilian  experienced  its  truth — that 

The  poet  in  hii  loue  jet  genial  hour 
Qivea  to  his  eye  a  magnifjiDg  power : 
Or  rather  he  emancipateB  hia  ejee 
Prom  th^black  ehapeleu  accidents  of  aize—^ 
Iq  naetoooa  oaaet  of  kindling  coal, 
Or  acooke  apwreathiog  from  the  {ape's  trim  bole, 
,  HU  gift«d  Ilea  «aa  »ee 

Phaotome  of  ■ublimity. 

But  the  force  and  frequence  with  which  our  student  now  com 
mingled  its  successive  volumes,  were  better  suited,  in  their  efibots, 
to  exclude  the  actual  landscape,  than  to  furnish  tint  or  canvas  for 
ideal  shapings.  Like  Discontent,  &om  amid  a  cloudy  shrine  of 
her  own  outbreathing,  he  at  length  gave  vent  and  utterance  to 
bis  feelings  in  sounds  more  audible  than  articulate,  and  which  at 
first  resembled  notes  of  passion  more  nearly  than  parts  of  speech, 
but  gradually  shaped  tbemselves  into  words,  in  the  following 
soliloquy ; — 

"Yes!  I  am  bom  to  all  mishap  and  misery! — that  is  the  tmtb 

of  it ! Child  and  boy,  when  did  it  fall  to  my  lot  to  draw  king 

or  bishop  on  Twelfth  Night  ?  Never !  Jerry  Sneak  oi  Kincom- 
poop,  to  a  dead  certainty !  When  did  I  ever  drop  my  bread  and 
butter — and  it  seldom  got  to  my  month  without  some  such  cib 
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rait — but  it  fell  on  the  buttered  Bide?  When  did  I  ever  cry, 
Head !  but  it  fell  tail?  Did  I  ever  once  ask.  Even  or  odd,  but  I 
lost  ?  And  no  -wonder ;  for  I  was  sure  to  hold  the  marbles  eo 
awkwardly,  that  the  boy  could  count  them  between  my  fingers  ! 
But  this  is  to  laugh  at !  though  in  my  life  I  could  never  descry 
mach  mirth  in  any  laugh  I  ever  set  up  at  my  own  vexations,  past 
or  present.  And  that's  another  step^lame  trick  of  Destiny !  My 
shames  aia  all  immortal  I  I  do  believe,  Nature  stole  me  from 
my  proper  home,  and  made  a  blight  of  me,  that  I  might  not  be 
owned  again !  For  I  never  get  older.  Shut  my  eyes,  and  I  can 
find  no  more  difierence  between  eighteen  me  and  eight  me,  than 
between  to-day  and  yesterday!  But  I  will  not  remember  the 
miseries  that  dogged  my  earher  years,  from  the  day  1  was  first 
breeched  !  (Nay,  the  casualties,  tears,  tmd  disgraces  of  that  day 
I  never  can  forget.)  Let  them  pass,  however — school-tide  and 
hoUday-tide,  school  hours  and  play  hours,  griefs,  blunders,  and 
mischances.  For  all  these  I  might  pardon  my  persecuting 
Nemesis  I  Yea,  I  would  have  shaken  hands  with  her,  as  forgiv- 
ingly as  1  did  with  that  sworn  fanuliar  of  hers,  and  Usher  of  the 
Bla^k  Bod,  my  old  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  read  his  newspaper, 
when  I  was  horsed,  and  flog  me  between  the  paragraphs !  I 
would  forgive  her,  I  say,  if,  like  him,  she  would  have  taken  leave 
of  me  at  the  School  Gate.  But  now,  vir  et  togatus,  a  seasoned 
academic — that  now,  that  still,  that  evermore,  I  should  be  the 
whipping-stock  of  Destiny,  the  laughing-stock  of  Fortune."    *     * 


N.B. — Of  the  "  Selection  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  Literary  Cor- 
respondence" the  author  said  in  a  note  to  the  Aids  to  Rejection, 
"which,  however,  should  any  of  my  readers  take  the  trouble  of 
consulting,  he  must  be  content  with  such  parts  as  he  finds  intelli- 
gible at  the  first  perusal.  For  fivm  defects  in. the  MS.,  and 
withont  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  too  large  a  portion  is 
BO  printed  that  the  man  must  be  equally  bold  and  fortunate  in 
his  conjectural  readings  who  can  make  out  any  meaning  at  all." 
— S.  0. 
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NOTES. 


(a)  p.  17.  It  now  seems  clear  to  me,  that  m;  Fathw  hero  aUndiiB 
to  a  ooorae  of  lectures  delivered  in  1806,  and  I  think  it  most  probable 
that,  ftom  some  momentary  ooofnaion  of  mind,  lie  wrote  "  sixteen  or 
■eveateen,"  instead  of  "  ten  or  eleven ;"  nnless  bis  writing  was  wrongly 
copied.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  lectured  on  Bhakapeare  in  1801 
or  1802 ;  bnt  m  March,  April,  and  Hay  of  1808,  and  1  doubt  not  in 
February  likewise,  he  lectured  on  Poetry  at  the  Royal  InBtitution. 
Sohlegel's  lectures,  the  sabstance  of  which  we  now  have  in  the  Dra- 
matuTgUehe  Vorlefwiyen,  wore  read  at  Vienna  that  same  Spring; 
bntlbey  were  Dotpublu!nd  till  1809,  uid  it  is  mentioned  in  an  Ob- 
■erration  prefixed  to  part  of  the  work  printed  in  1811,  that  the  portion 
respecting  Shakspeare  and  the  Enghsh  Theatre  was  re-east  after  the 
oral  delivery. 

(b)  p.  18.  My  Father  appears  to  confoand  the  date  of  pablioatlon 
with  that  of  d^very,  when  he  affirms  that  Schlegel's  Dramatic  Loo- 
tnres  were  not  deUvared  till  two  years  atW  his  on  the  same  sobjeots : 
bat  the  &ot  is,  as  has  been  mentioned  m  the  last  note,  that  those  parts 
of  Schlegel's  J>ram.  Vorltgiaig.  which  contain  the  ooinddenoee  with 
my  Father,  in  bis  view  of  Shakspeare,  were  not  orally  deUverad  at 
all — certainlynot  intheBpringof  1608,  bnt  added  when  tlie  disoonrsea 
were  prepared  for  the  press,  at  whieh  time  the  part  sbODt  Shakspeare 
was  almost  altogether  re- written. 

Few  anditore  of  Mr,  Coleridge's  earliest  Shoksperion  lectures  prob- 
ably now  survive.  Kone  of  those  who  attended  hia  leotnres  before 
April  in  1806  have  I  been  able  to  discover  or  eommonioate  with. 
Bnt  I  have  fonnd  this  record  in  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  edition  of  Shsk- 
■peare,  vol.  vii.  p.  198.  "  Coleridge,  uFter  vindicating  himself  irom 
tlie  oocnaation  that  ha  bad  derived  his  ideas  of  Hamlet  from  Schlegel 
(and  we  heard  him  broach  themsome  years  before  the Lcctnree  C«i«r 
Dntmatitehe  Euntt  und  IMteraVair  were  pubUsbed)  thns  in  a  fewseo- 
tences  sums  np  the  character  of  Hamlet.  "  In  Bamlet,"  &c.  Inlro- 
dvctum  la  HamUt. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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(fi}p.  S2.  ItcaohaHl;  benecessAry  to  remind  bqj  attentive  reader, 
that  my  Fathor'a  declarations  respecting  independence  of  Schfegel  ro- 
^  late  to  liis  view  of  the  charaoteristio  merits  of  Shakspeare,  and  to 
general  principles  of  criticism,  mtaMiahed  and  applied  iy  him  in  1808, 
and  stiU  earlier  in  conveiBation,  not  to  his  Lectures  of  1818,  fragment 
of  which  are  contained  in  this  volame.  I  iLink,  however,  that  when 
in  1819  my  Father  wrote  the  record  prefixed  to  the  Kotes  on  Hamlet 
(see  p.  IH)  he  conld  hardly  have  been  aware  how  manj  of  the  Ger- 
man  critic's  sentences  he  had  repeated  in  thoae  latter  lectores,  how 
many  of  his  illustrations  had  intertwtnEa  Cjemselves  with  hia  own 
thoughts,  .especially  in  one  part  of  hie  Bttbjcot — the  Greek  Drama — 
by  the  titue  they  were  to  he  de1ive]*ed  in  1818.  Had  he  been  folly 
oonecions  of  this,  common  cantion  wonld  have  induced  him  to  ac- 
knowledge what  he  bad  obtained  from  a  book  which  was  in  the  bands 
of  eo  many  readers  in  England.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  giving 
notice  that  I  shall  make  reference  to  Schlegel  wherever  T  find  thoogbts 
or  eipiressions  of  my  Father's  snlwtantially  the  same  as  hia,  though  I 
am  by  no  means  sore,  that  in  all  these  passages  there  was  a  borrowing 
en  the  part  of  the  former.  Any  one  who  has  composed  for  the  press, 
and  has  nnit^d  with  this  practice  habits  of  aooarat«  revision  and  an 
anxiety  to  avoid  both  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  plaparisra, 
vdll  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  ooinddenoes,  both  in  the  form  -and 
manner  of  thooght,  etpeeiallj/  in  critieitm,  are  of  the  oommonest  oo- 
onrrence.  Several  striking  coiooidences  may  be  found  between 
Schlegel  in  his  Dramatic  Lectures  and  Schelling'sfine  discontse  Ueber 
Aeff  ifildenden  Ktin»te  (On  the  Imaging  Arte).  For  example,  Schelling 
observes  respecting  the  Kiobe  of  »icient  sculptnre^  that  "  the  expres- 
sion is  softened  down  by  tiie  very  nature  of  the  subject,  since  Sor- 
row, by  transcending  all  expression,  annuls  itself,  and  thus  tliat  Beauty 
'Which  oonld  not  have  been  l^momett/  preserved,  is  saved  from  injury 
by  the  commenoing  torpor."  Oorapare  this  with  Scbiegel's  interest- 
ing criticism  on  the  Niobe  at  tiie  end  of  his  third  (now  £jtb)  L«o- 
tnre  (vol.  i.  p.  60,  Sd  edit).  Der  Schmert  emtellt  den  nherirditchen 
Adel  der  ZUffs  fl»»  ao  v)miger  da  er  darch  die  pliJieticAe  Atika^fung  der 
Sekldge,  der  ledeutenden  Fahel  gem&u,  in  SrHarrwtg  Hbenu^ehea 
aeheint.  In  proof  of  this  also  I  would  refer  to  Schelling's  remarks  on 
the  difference  between  the  natm^  and  range  of  Sculpture  and  of 
Painting  {PMl.  Sehrift.  pp.  8T5-«),  witii  those  of  Schlegel  (vol.  iii.  p. 
121),  Lecture  xii.  (now  ixii.)  "Painting,"  says  SoheUing,  "repre- 
sents not  by  corporeal  things,  but  by  light  and  color, — through  an 
incorporeal,  and,  in  some  measure,  spiritual  medium."  "  Its  peculiar 
charm,"  says  Schlegel  of  the  same,  "  consists  in  this,  that  it  makes 
visible  in  corporeal  objects  what  is  least  corporeal,  namely,  light  and 
air."  Bead  also  Schelling's  parallel  of  the  Ancient  mode  of  thought 
with  the  Plastic  Art,  of  the  Uodern  with  tiie  Pictorial  {Phil.  Schrifl. 


pp.  S46-7) ;  and  oompftre  with  Sohlegel,  Leotore  i.  (vol.  i.  p.  S)  uid 
Lect.  is. — now  end  of  Loot.  svii. — (vol.  fi.  p.  173.)  Read  Solielling 
on  ImiUtioD  of  the  Ancieuts,  and  on  the  Principle  of  Life  as  the 
sonrc«  of  eaeential  character  in  Art  (Phil.  Sc&rijt.  pp.  847-8-9),  and 

compare  with  the  doctrine  of  Schlegel  on  the  sanie  points,  Lect.  i. 
(toI.  i.  pp.  6-7) — Lect.  sii.  (now  irii.)  toI.  iii.  p.  146. 

I  mike  no  donbt  that  theee  likeneMes,  or  rather  aamaieuei,  of 
thoDgbt  and  langnage  were  matter  of  coincidence  rather  than  adop- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  latter  promulgator,  becanse,  althongh  the  Om- 
tion  was  delivered  at  Munich,  Oct.  13,  1807,  half  a  year  liefbre 
Schlegel  read  hia  I^otoree  at  Yienna,  it  was  not  pnhlished  among  the 
anthor'a  collected  Phihiophical  Writwi^a  till  1809.  I  can  not  help 
here  expressing  my  anrprise  at  the  nnoonscientions  waj  in  which 
positive  charges  of  dishonest  plagiarism  are  ti^o  often  made  and  prop- 
agated. Not  nnfreqnentlf  anch  charges  are  bronght  forward  on 
grounds  wbich  the  accusers  themselves  have  never  properlj  exam' 
ined,  and  of  the  troe  nature  of  which  thej  are  absolutelj  ignorant 
Bnch  inaccoraoy  in  matters  nearlt/  ameeming  the  eha/racters  of  men 
indicates  a  want  of  tmthiUiiess  and  consideration  of  what  is  dne  to 
others,  &r  more  reprehensible  than  any  ease  of  simple  plagiarism, 
ever  so  clearly  established. 

GREEK  DRAHA. 

This  Essay  certainly  contuna  a  great  deal  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Sohlegel's'iXram.  For^Mun^wi.  The  borrowed  parts  were  probably 
taken  from  memory,  for  they  seldom  follow  the  order  of  composition 
in  tie  ori^nal,  and  no  one  paragraph  is  wholly  transferred  from  it. 
I  must  not  omit^  on  this  occasion,  to  aolcnowledge  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  Heath,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  late  editor  of  Coleridge's  ^main».,  dated  April  3fi,  1638,  pointed 
out,  io  a  broad  way,  the  parts  of  Schlegel's  Leotnres  to  which  he  oon- 
udered  Mr.  C.  to  be  indebted  in  this  composition.  His  refereooes 
are  to  the  first  edidoo,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  possess 
that  and  not  the  second,  to  which  my  notes  refer,  I  give  them  here. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15,  89  ;  97,  98 ;  108-4 ;  370,  272-3  ;  899,  30,  et  seq. 
— fl33 ;  384,  8,  7,  8. 

(1)  P-  ^'  ^or  the  following  sentences  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
see  Sdilegel's  vith  (now  zidi)  Lect.  vol.  ii.  pp.  16, 16,  2d  edit. 

(3)  p.  33.  "  The  old  comedy,  however,  is  as  independent  and  ori- 
ginal a  kind  of  poetry  as  tragedy ;  it  stands  on  the  same  elevation 
witli  it;  that  is  to  say,  it  goes  as  &r  beyond  a  conditionate  reality 
(6#iiny(e  FirKicAifcMf)  into  the  domain  of  free-oreating  fancy." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  17.  "The  comio  Poet  transports  his  personages  into  ao 
ideal  element  as  tmly  m  the  tragic."     IVoiu;.    lb.  p.  21. 


MO  Morm 

(P)  p.  28.  From  "  Tragedj  is  poetrj,"  to  tin  end  of  the  fbUowliic 
paragraph,  is  freely  tranBlated  from  lb.  pp.  17,  IS,  19. 

(4)  p.  AG.  The  reader  may  eompare  the  last  tvo  paragrephs  with 
lb.  pp.  IS,  80 :  from  So  wenifaber  to  in  Freyheit  letet. 

(5)  p.  SO.  Parts  of  the  aabetaooe  of  thia  paragraph  may  be  fonnd 
in  Leot,  yii.  (now  xii.)  pp.  68,  00,  fll.  The  oommenoing  wnteoceg 
agree  with  Sohl^el's  remarkB  in  LecL  vi.  (now  lii.)  p.  36. — ZHs  alU 
KomiidU  hat  mit  der  atManiiehen  Freyhcit  tugleick  ffebl^hen,  &o.  Thi 
obeerratJon  that  the  moral  kw  is  the  gronnd  In  tragedy,  ma;  be  eom- 
pored  with  Scblegel's'teaohing  in  Leot.  vli.  (now  xiii.)  toI.  ii.  p.  00 
Her  hoditte  IragUehi  Ent«%  &c. :  and  tn  Leot  ii.  (now  xvii.)  Tol.  ii. 
p.  156.  Wir  lehtm  hier  tint  naue  Seitimmwig,  &o.  Bnt  neitbo' 
thought  nor  language  is  identical  tn  the  two  passages. 

(0)  p.  36.  For  great  part  of  thia  paragraph  gee  theeame('viithnow 
xiiith)  Lecture,  pp.  61,  2,  S,  4. 

(T)  p.  27.    See  Lect.  iii.  (now  ir.)  vol.  i.  p.  62,  and  p.  fiO. 

(8)  p.  28.  "  The  Oboras,"  aaye  Solilegel,  "  ia  the  idealized  speotator :" 
II.  80,  Lect.  iii.  (now  v.)  Compare  also  the  next  paragraph  on  tlie 
Ohoras  in  oonneotion  with  nnitj  of  place  with  remarka  on  the  same 
iQbJect  in  Lect.  a.  (now  xvii.)  vol.  ii.  p.  106 :  and  p.  188. 

(fl)  p.  28.    See  Leot.  iii.  (now  iv.)  vol.  i.  pp.  BO,  Bl-3. 

(10)  p.  39.    lb.  87-8. 

(11)  p.  39.  "Eonaseau,"  says  Sohlegel  in  hia  first  Leotnre,  "  recog- 
nized the  contrast  in  Ma8io,and  showed  that  rhythm  and  melody  was 
the  ruling  principle  of  andent,  aa  harmony  is  of  modem  mnsio.  On 
the  imaging  art»  (pildendmt  Kiiratt).,  Hemsterhnya  made  this  ingeniona 
remark,  that  the  old  painters  are  perhaps  too  much  of  acalptors, 
modern  uinlptors  too  mnch  of  painters.  This  tonchee  tbe  very  point 
with  which  we  are  concerned:  for,  aa  I  shall  nnfdd  more  ftiHy  in  the 
saqnel,  tbe  spirit  of  colloctive  ancient,  art  and  poetry  is  plaalJc,  as  that 
of  the  modem  te  pictnresqne." — Tr.  vol.  i.  p.  9.  On  the  same  subject 
hear  Scbelling.  "By  this  opposiljon  not  only  may  we  eiplmn  the 
ueoeesary  predominance  of  Sculpture  in  Antit^nity,  of  Painting  in  the 
modem  world  ;  the  former  being  thoroughly  plastic  in  its  mode  of 
tfaoaght,  whilst  the  latter  makes  even  the  soul  a  passive  organ  of 
higher  revelations;  bnt  this  also  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  aim  at  tbe  plastic  in  form  and  representation, — tbe  prime  reqniaite 
b  to  Oiink  plastically,  that  ia  to  say,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancienta. 
Bntif  itisaniqjury  to  Artwheu  Scalptnre  deviates  into  tbe  sphere  of 
painting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  of  painti^  to  plastic  con- 
ditions, and  form  is  a  limitation  arbitrarily  imposed.  For  if  the  former, 
]i]M  gravis,  operatee  on  a  single  point,  the  latter,  like  light,  may  flit 
the  whole  world  with  its  creations. — Trantl.  Phil.  St^^ift.'p^.  876-7. 

The  reader  may  compare  the  first  sentence  of  the  E^y  with 
Schlegel,  voL  ii.  pp.  15-10,  for  a  general  resemblance  of  thought. 


(i)  p.  S6.  TtnB  paragraph  may  be  oompared  with  Schlegel,  Leot. 
nL  (now  zvii.)  vol.  iii.  pp.  IIS,  117;  and  p.  113:->'-£b  haien  vtU«r 
dm  MmtMhtngeiehlaiht,  &e.  tboogfa  there  ie  no  identity  of  oxpres8ic»i. 

(«)  p.  S€.  Bohlegel  obasrves  in  hie  xiith  (xiiind)  Lectm^  "We 
cau  readily  admit  that  most  diHinBtia  works  of  EDglish  aad  Spaniah 
poets  are,  acoording  to  the  ancient  aease,  neitlier  tragediea  nor  come- 
dies; tJtey  are  romantic  entertainmeDts — show-pieoes  («eiauijn«j0). 
—Tram»l.  vol  iii.  p.  117. 

(/)  p.  86.  Schlt^'s  opinion  od  stage-UlaaioD,  in  i^erenoe  to 
the  old  dootrine  of  tlie  tmity  of  time,  is  to  be  fotmd  in  bis  izth  (now 
xviith)  LeoWre:  see  espeoially  the  paragraph  GomeiUeJind^  dieu 
Hegel,  dw.vol.  ii.  pp.  163,8,4;  though  there  iano  perfect  coinddenoe 
with  Mr.  C.'s  observations  on  the  same  subject  anywhere,  and  far  the 
most  part  none  at  alL  Compare  also  S^l^el's  remarks  on  stage- 
soenery  and  deooratione  in  his  xiiith  (now  xxviith)  Leotnre,  pp.  74-77. 

(ff)  p.  64.  Most  of  the  snbstance  of  the  following  paragraph  may 
be  found  in  the  following  of  Schlegel's  xiitii  (now  xxiind)  Lectore. 
"To  be  formless  then  is  by  no  means  permissible  for  works  of  genius; 
hat  of  this  there  is  no  danger.  In  order  to  meet  the  objection  of 
formleBsnesa,  we  have  bnt  to  nnderstand  properly  what  Form  m;  fo* 
this  has  been  conoeived  by  most  men,  and  particalarlyhy  those  critios 
who  iasist  above  all  things  on  a  strict  rc^larity,  inamechanical  sense, 
and  not  as  it  onght  to  he,  organically.  Form  is  laechanical  when  it 
ia  impreeaed  npon  any  piooe  of  matter  by  an  outward  operation,  as  a 
mere  accidental  ingredient,  withoat  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
as  for  example,  when  we  give  any  form  at  pleasure  to  a  soft  mass,  to 
be  retained  after  it  has  hardened.  Organic  form,  on  the  contrary,  is 
innate;  it  forms  from  within  outward,  and  attains  its  determinate 
character  together  with  the  fiiU  development  of  the  genn.  Such 
fbrma  are  fonnd  in  natare  □niTersahy,  wherever  living  powers  are  iD 
aotton,  ttota  the  crystallization  of  salts  and  minerals  to  plants  and 
fiowers,  and  from  these  again  up  to  the  human  conntenance.  Even 
in  fine  art,  as  in  the  realm  of  tliat  supreme  artist,  Nature,  all  genuine 
forms  are  organioal,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  determined  by  the  nature 
and  qnality  of  the  work.  In  a  word,  die  form  is  no  other  tfian  a  sig- 
nificant exterior,  the  physiognomy  of  a  thing, — when  not  defaced  by 
dtstorbing  accidents,  a  rpeaking  physiognomy, — which  hears  tnie  wit- 
ness of  its  hidden  easence. — The  forms  vary  with  the  direction  of  the 
poetical  sense." — Tratul.  vol.  HL  pp.  IIK-IS. 

(A)  p.  66.  The  doctrine  of  this  section  on  Shakspeare'a  Judgm^t 
atj  be  compared  with  that  of  Bchl^^l  laid  down  in  Lcct  xii.  (now 


MS  NOTES. 

zzli.)  Tol.  lit.  pp.  134-80.  Naeh  alteti  ttimoien  ta  urflMiWi  Jbe,  But 
Bnch  was  Ur.  Ooleridge'a  dootriae  before  he  had  read  Bchlegel's 
J}ramati£  LeelMrti;  aod,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  no  simi- 

Urit;  of  axpressioQ. 

(i)  p.  57.  The  leading  thought  in  thli  simile  Is  the  same  aa  in  one 
of  Scbleget's  in  hia  first  Lecture,  bnt  the  expression  is  difTerent. 
"  Many  at  first  sight  brilliant  appearances  in  the  d<>main  of  the  fine 
Arts,  &c.  resemble  the  gardens  which  little  children  la;  oat ;  impatient 
to  behold  a  creation  of  their  hands  complete  on  the  instant,  the; 
break  off  twigs  and  flowers  here  and  there,  and  plant  them-witbont 
more  ado  in  the  earth.  At  first  the  whole  wears  a  goodly  aspect ;  the 
childish  gardener  walka  proudly  up  and  down  among  his  ahowy 
fiower-beds,  till  all  oomee  to  a  miserable  conclusion,  vrhen  the  rootless 
plants  hang  down  their  witherii^  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  only  dry 
stalks  remain;  while  the  dark  forest  whereon  the  diligenoe  of  the 
artjst  was  never  bestowed,  which  rose  up  towards  heaven  before  the 
memory  of  man,  stands  nnshattered,  snd  fills  the  solitary  beholder 
with  rdigions  awe." 

The  same  thought  with  its  ofi'eoting  Images  has  been  introdaoed  by 
Mr.  H,  Taylor  into  bis  Lay  of  Siena. 

"Tbn  nwDed  iba  tlinnigfa  tba  fomt  wilb, 
Cropplpg  Ui«  wild  Bawen  bj  Ih^  itolki, 
And  diren  roll-blaini  btooBonia  gar 
Bba  gitbsnd,  and  In  IWr  amj 

DlHpOflHd,  Bwl  stuck  tbeiQ  In  the  mcRmdi 
Which  had  been  unce  her  gitrdeD.src>iiad. 


Bnl  brier  tlia  bloom  ud  nin  the  toU| 
Thflj  wfii«  not  nutve  to  Uu  boIL"* 

Philip  Van  Jlrlmelii,  3d  odit 

(j)  p.  S6.  See  SohelUng's  Oration,  pp.  876~7 :  and  Sehlegel,  leot  L 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  and  Lect  iz,  (now  xvii.)  vol.  ii.  p.  17S. 

(h)  p.  68.  "  The  Pantheon  differs  not  more  from  Westminster  Ab- 
bey or  the  Ohnroh  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  than  the  stmotare  of  a 
tragedy  of  Bophoolea  from  that  of  a  stage  piece  of  Shakspeare." — 
Traml  Lect.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

(0  p.  69.    lb.  p.  9.    See  note  11  to  Essay  on  the  Oreeh  Drama. 

(m)  p,  69.  "  We  mnst  conceive  it  (the  Ohoros)  as  the  personified 
reflection  on  the  action  which  is  going  on,  &o.  This  is  the  general 
poetical  import,  which  is  no  way  affected  by  the  fact,  that  the  Ohoms 
had  a  logical  origin  in  the  feasts  of  Bacdms,  and  ever  reined  among. 


the  Oreeks  a  spedally  looal  signification." — TtomI.  leot,  lii.  (now  t.) 
to),  i.  p.  79. 

"  It  was  inteliigentl;  remorlced  by  the  Sophist  Gkii^as,  that  Hara 
had  inspired  thie  last-named  great  drama  (The  Seven  b^cre  Thebet) 
instead  of  Bacohns ;  for  Baochns,  not  Apollo,  was  the  tntelarf  deity 
of  tra^o  poets,  which  at  first  sight  seoiuB  strange ;  bnt  we  most  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  former  was  not  the  god  of  wine  and  joy  alone,  bat 
of  the  hi^er  inspirations." — Traiul.  Lect,  iv.  (now  vi.)  vol.  i.  p.  Bfl. 

(n)  p.  60.  Schlegel  makes  a  remark  in  snbstanoe  the  some  as  this, 
Lect.  iv,  (now  vi.)  vol.  i.  p.  98 :  and  again  in  Leot.  \i.  (now  xviL)  vd. 
ii.  pp.  166,  6.     Ferner  lageti  zieuehen,  ite. 

(o)p.  61.  Wa»  derDi^ft  ^ne»  tuilUkea  FrUidingi  h^auiehendei, 
der  Gfaany  der  Nachtigall  eeKneUchtiga,  dcu  erste  AuJMnhai  der  Bote 
arollfatifiet  hat,  dm  aihmet  avi  dietem  Oedieht.  All  that  is  intoTioa- 
Ijng  in  the  fragrance  of  a  soathern  spring,  all  that  is  passionate  in  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  all  that  is  Inmrions  in  the  new-blown  rose, — 
all  alike  breathe  from  this  poem. — Thwul. 

Da»  Snisate  und  da*  Serbente,  Liebe  v,nd  Ham,  &c.  &c  "Whatever 
is  sweetest  and  bitterest;  Love  and  Hatred;  glad  feetivities  and 
gloomy  resentments ;  tender  embraces  and  vanlts  of  the  dead ;  iiilness 
of  life  and  self-destrnction ;  Iiere  stand  in  thick  array  side  by  side ; 
and  in  the  harmonions  miracle  all  these  opposites  are  so  moltan 
into  t^e  nnity  of  a  componnd  impression,  that  the  echo  wbioh  the 
whole  leaves  npon  the  mind  is  like  a  single  bnt  endless  sigh." — Traml. 
Leot  lit.  (now  ixv.)  vol.  iii.  p.  20T. 

(?)  P-  76.  "In  the  zephyr-like  Ariel  the  image  of  tlie  air  can  not 
foil  to  be  perceived ;  bis  veiy  name  expresses  it,  as  on  the  other  hand, 
Caliban  signifies  the  hard  earthly  element"  TVantl.  Lect.  lii.  (now 
xiiv.)  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  Schlegd's  orilJcisms  on  The  Tempett  and  on 
The  Midsummer  MgMt  Sretaa  are  especially  genial  and  eloqnent 
The  liglit  rich  works  of  fancy  seem  to  have  delighted  him  more,  and 
6x%  perhaps,  in  general,  more  adequately  characterized  in  his  book, 
tban  those  which  contain  more  for  the  understanding.  His  view  of 
Shakspeare,  however,  on  the  whole  is  most  discriminating — and  en- 
hances onr  surprise  at  his  pariJal  injustice  to  Ben  Jonson  and  Moli&re, 
whose  fiialta  he  has  noted  acntely,  bnt  whose  redeeming  merits  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  beheld  with  an  eye  of  equally  flne  discernment.  ^ 

(?)  p.  96.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  it  very  possible  that  the  visions  were 
parts  of  an  older  play.  On  the  passage  in  Act  i.  sc.  G,  he  has  this 
note.  "  The  numbered  beaoh"  mast  be  taken,  as  Johnson  observes, 
fiH'  the  nvmerovt  beach ;  and  "  twimted  stones"  of  the  preceding  Una 
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rafers  to  the  UlenesB,  as  of  twins,  between  Gxe  stoaaa  on  &e  bead. 
Coleridge  wonld  read  with  Farmer  "ninbered"  for  "miiiib»edi" 
but,  if  any  change  were  reqaired,  we  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  that 
of  Theobald,  "  Th'  unnumbrnvd  beach."  It  Boems  to  be  intended  to 
bring  the  moltUnde  of  Bimijar  stones  on  the  beaeh  into  oomparison 
witji  the  mnltitnde  of  similar  stars  in  the  skj,  and  this  interpretation 
brings  ont  "  the  rich  erop  of  sea  and  hmd"  into  clear  intelligibilitj. 
Bat  is  it  meant  t^t  men's  eyes  can  distingnish  the  atars  above  firom 
the  stones  below,  or  the  stars  one  irom  another  and  the  stones  like- 
wise, thoogh  both  are  so  noraerons  and  so  mnob  alike  ?  The  grammar 
and  oonstraction  seem  to  require  the  former  sense,  and  yet  the  latter 
seems  the  best. 
The  passage  of  Act  i.  so.  1,  in  Knight's  edition  stands  thns : 


And  ia  espluned  thns  in  a  note :  "  As  we  have  punctuated  the  pas- 
sage, we  ^ink  it  presents  no  difBcnltj,  Blood  is  nsed  by  Shakspeare 
for  natural  dispoMtion,  as  in  All's  Well  that  ends  Well — 


The  meaning  of  the  passage  then  is — Yon  do  not  meet  a  man  hat 
frowns :  our  bloods  do  not  more  obey  the  heavens  than  oor  conrtios 
still  seem  as  the  khig  seems.    As  is  afterwards  expressed — 


In  Pisanio's  speech  (Act  i.  so.  4)  this  edition  has  "  hU  eye  or  ear."  I 
woald  that  my  father  conld  have  sewi  Mr.  Knight's  Shaitpeare,  with 
its  interesting  illnstrations,  and  its  refined  and  genial  orlticism. 

(r)  104.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  remarks  on  "  path"  in  the  present  pas- 
sage: "This  verb  was  in  use  for  leaU  by  Drayton,  one  of  the  beet 
writers  of  his  time.    All  the  old  editions  couom'in  'path.'" 

(«)  p.  115.  Sohlegel  says  of  Jnliet  in  the  Charaiterittikea  und 
KriUken,  "  how  thereupon  her  imt^^nation  falls  into  an  nproar, — eo 
many  terrors  bewilder  the  tender  brain  of  the  maiden, — and  she 
drinks  off  the  cup  in  ti)e  tnmolt,  to  drain  which  with  oomposnre 
wonld  have  evinced  a  too  mascnline  reeolvedness,"  p.  SOO.  This  ia 
the  only  positive  coincidence  between  my  father's  oritidBm  on  Romeo 
and  Juliet  with  Suhlegel's  eloqneut  essay  on  the  same  play ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  two,  especially  whan  they  speak  of  the 
family  bonds  that  form  the  groandwork  of  the  tale,  of  Borneo's  first 


lore,  and  of  Uercmtio.  Tboee  pEWSBges  of  Scblegel's  oritlqaa  are  aa 
follows :  "The  enmity  of  the  two  binilies  ia  the  hinge  on  whiob  everj 
thing  toma:  very  appropriately  tberefbre  tbe  representation  oom- 
menoeH  with  it  "Hte  speotator  most  have  seen  ita  ontbreaka  himaelf 
in  order  to  know  what  an  insnperable  olistaole  it  ia  to  the  onion  of 
the  lovers.  The  animosity  of  the  masters  haa  rather  mde  represen- 
tatives ;  we  see  how  (ax  the  matter  must  have  gone  when  these  foolidi 
fellovs  can  not  meet  withoat  forthwith  falling  into  a  qnarrel.  Ro- 
meo's love  to  Rosalind  makes  np  the  other  half  of  the  ailment. 
This  has  been  to  many  a  stambling-blook,  and  Garrick  rejected  it  io 
his  alteration  of  the  play.  To  me  it  appears  indispensable ;  it  ia  like 
the  overtm^  to  the  musical  sequence  of  momenta,  which  all  nnfold 
themselves  ont  of  that  first  when  Borneo  beholds  Jnliet.  Lyrically 
taken,  though  not  in  respect  of  the  action, — (and  ita  whole  charm 
Bnrely  rests  on  the  tender  enthnsiasm  which  it  breathea,) — the  piece 
would  be  imperfect  if  it  did  not  contain  within  itself  the  rise  of  his 
passion.  Bnt  onght  we  to  see  him  at  first  in  a  state  of  indifference  ? 
How  is  Ills  Srst  appearance  exalted  through  tMs,  that,  already  re- 
moved from  the  circnmatances  of  cold  Bealitj,  he  walks  on  the  con- 
secrated ground  of  Fancy  ?  The  tender  solicitude  of  hia  parents,  his 
restless  pinings,  his  determined  melancholy,  his  fanatical  ioclioatjon 
for  loneiineas,  every  thing  in  bim  announces  the  chosen  one  and  the 
victim  of  Love.  His  yonth  is  like  a  thnnderons  day  in  spring,  when 
enltry  air  snrromids  the  loveliest,  moat  volaptnons  flowers.  BhalV  his 
qnick  change  of  mind  deprive  him  of  sympathy ! — or  do  we  not  argne 
from  the  instantaneous  vanqnisbment  of  his  Srst  inclinaUon,  which  in 
the  be^nning  appeared  so  strong,  the  omnipotence  of  the  new  im- 
pression 1"  pp.  289, 390,  291,  On  the  ancient  fend  of  the  two  honaes, 
Schlegel  remarks  in  criticizing  the  concluding  portion  of  the  play, 
"Nay  more :  the  recondliation  of  the  heads  of  the  families  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  children,  the  only  drop  of  balm  left  for  tiie  torn 
heart,  is  not  possible  except  through  their  being  informed  as  to  the 
coarse  of  events.  The  nnhappiness  of  the  lovers  is  thns  not  wholly 
In  vaiq ;  sprung  ont  of  the  hatred,  witli  which  the  piece  begins,  it 
tnros,  in.  the  cycle  of  events,  back  towards  its  source  and  stops  it  np 
forever. 

UXBODTIO. 

"  As  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole  piece,  that  it  is  one  great  antithe- 
ras,  wherein  love  and  hatred,  what  is  sweetest  and  what  is  bitterest 
Ac.  &o.  are  closely  intermingled,  so  likewise  the  jocnnd  levity  of 
Herentio  ia  assodated  with,  and  opposed  to,  the  melancholy  enthn- 
siasm of  Romeo.  Mercntio'e  wit  is  not  the  cold  offspring  of  intellec- 
to&l  effort,  bat  flows  spontaneoosly  ont  of  bis  incessant  vivacity  of 
temper.    That  same  rich  measnre  of  fency,  which,  in  Romeo,  joined 
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-with  deep  feeling,  engenders  &a  inclination  to  romance,  in  Mercntio, 
amid  the  inflaenoea  of  a  dear  head,  takei  a  tata  toward  pleasore.  In. 
both  the  yer7  highest  point  of  life's  falness  is  visibla;  in  both  appe&rs 
also  the  swift  tranBiencj  of  whatever  is  most  exquisite,  the  perishable 
natnre  of  all  blossoms,  over  whieh  the  whole  drama  is  one  tender 
strain  of  lamentatiDn.  Mercatio,  as  well  ss  Komeo,  is  doomed  to 
earlj  death.  He  deals  with  his  life  as  with  a  sparkling  wine,  which 
men  drink  off  hastilj  ere  its  livelj  spirit  evaporates." 

I   IHD   THIS   GrABAOTBB   OF  PA.Bie. 

"  Tlie  well-meaning  bridegroom,  who  thinks  that  he  has  loved  Juliet 
right  tenderly,  must  do  something  out  of  the  common  waf :  his  sen- 
sibility ventnres  out  of  its  every-day  circle,  though  fearfully,  even  to 
the  very  borders  of  the  romantio.  And  yet  how  fer  different  are  his 
death-rites  from  tiiose  of  the  Beloved !  How  quietly  he  scatters  his 
flowers !  Hence  I  can  not  ask,  "  Was  it  necessary,  that  this  honest 
eonl  too  should  be  sacrificed  ?  Mngt  Romoo  a  second  time  shed  blood 
against  his  will?  Paris  belongs  to  those  persons  whom  we  commend 
in  life,  but  do  not  immoderately  lament  in  death ;  at  his  last  moments 
he  interests  iw  especially  by  the  request  to  be  laid  in  Juliet's  grave. 
Here  Romeo's  generosity  breaks  forth,  Uke  a  flash  of  light  firom  dark- 
some clonds,  when  be  nttere  the  last  words  of  blessing  over  one  that 
has  become  his  brother  by  misfortune." 

(Q  p.  183.  "In  the  progress  of  the  action  this  piece  (^Macbeth)  ia 
quite  the  reverse  of  Samlet;  it  strides  forward  with  astounding  ra- 
pidity from  tbe  flrst  catastrophe  (for  so  may  Bnncan's  murder  be 
named)  to  the  last,  'Thought  and  donel'  is  the  general  motto  for, 
as  Macbeth  says : — 

"  *  Tha  fltghLj  purpose  nerer  li  aVrtook, 
Unles  Ihfi  de&d  ^  with  EC.^  " — TranaL 

Lect.  ii.  (now  xiv.)  vol.  iv.  pp.  9, 10.  "  If  Boiaeo  and  JidUt  sbinea 
in  the  colors  of  the  dawn,  bnt  a  dawn  whoso  purple  clonds  already 
announce  the  thunder  of  a  snltry  day,  Othello,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  picture  with  strong  shadows :  one  may  name  it  a  tra^cal  Beni- 
brandL"    Lect.  xii.  (now  asv.)  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 

(w)  p.  1B6,  "  It  is  wonderful,"  says  Weber,  "  to  find  Mr.  Steevens 
join  with  the  last  editors  of  Bcanmont  and  Fletoher  in  aocusing  them 
of  having  sneered  at  Bhakspeare,  when  they  assumed  the  very  inno- 
oent  and  common  privilege  of  parody."  The  passages  in  which  their 
great  master  is  sportively  imitated  are  in  tlie  mock  heroical  vein,*  and 

•  The  Initsnus  aie  Xbeae,  tVsmKn-Hater,  Acl  IILk,  I,  s  pttaOj  on  Hsmlet:— n« 
Knifla  of  Uu  Burmint  PuUs,  Irst  ■  pindy  nu  Uacbelb,  fullowsd  by  "  Booth,  GeoriB,  bit 
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u  mj  F»th«r  liM  himgelf  eUewhore  obterred,  "  to  paroij  is  not  to  Htt- 
IriM,"  Why  shonld  it  be  thought  that  B.  and  F.  meant  to  detract  from 
the  great  mftn  by  such  mimicriee,  any  more  than  to  disparage  Spenser, 
whose  JbWy  Qae*a  is  bo  freely  parodied  in  TA«  KhigM  oftA«  Bum- 
ioffPtatltf  I  would  not  urge  ag^st  this  ootion  how  little  canse  the 
f  OQDger  dramatiBls  bad,  in  their  day,  to  envy  Shabspeore ;  or  that 
they  appear  to  hafe  been  amiable  and  kindly  peraon«,  beoanse  the 
human  heart  has  many  folds  and  windings,  and  the  hearts  of  men 
that  lived  three  hundred  yean  ago  are  not  easily  perused  tAtvu^AMtt/ 
bat  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  passages  themselTea  reftite  the  charge  of 
malicious  intention.  Would  the  gall  of  enmity  and  poison  of  envy 
have  thna  been  ponred  forth  in  tbo  total  of  festive  lemonade  and  rom- 
pnuch?  can  we  imagine  that  it  woold  have  t>een  exiialed  In  a  spirit 
of  innocnona  fnn  and  jollity!  There  is  always  something  piqnant  in 
the  allneion  to  well-known  impreBsive  tragic  passages  in  the  midst  of 
oomedy.  Shakspeare  himself  pnts  an  expression  of  Marlowe's  into 
the  month  of  Pistol  in  mimicry  of 


nrj  gliDit  ironld  have  Iglkg  benleo."  Aol  t.  b.  i.  BeoondJi,  In  lbs  Prokigiw,  >  rtpett- 
USD  ikearl7  sirhuim  of  Holipur'i  bmvarii  ipeecli,  "Br  llwanl  methlnlu,  11  wars  u 
BHj  Isap ;"  ud  thirdljr,  vbU  Done  of  \be  sdllon,  u  br  u  I  kpow,  bure  noUcnl,  ■  pir- 
sdj  OB  ID  iDcidaiU  la  XtHM  iim^  .Mirt— whan  Luoe  Mgai  deUh  ud  li  eaa-njei  ml  of 
her  fUtAT'i  booM  io  ■  <wlB&— In  Tin  Sam^nl  Ltig,  Acl  U.  k.  1,  Sir  Bagtl  mn  te 
BlhulDB  10  HNnlel'B  ^mtnu  Kltloquj :— > 

'To  deep,  10  die;  to  die,  to  deep;  ■  very  Ogure,  Sir.' 


oolll  ajdrl  en  Ifory  Ut  fV**, 

fumltt :  eiid  PetmchLo'i  decliim- 


will  iiDt  *  tnm  the  wheel  for  Cnb  tba  rDpe-m&ker/  bu 
hli  tariatK  In  Gn^ud.  Perlupe  Uwr«r«e  fala  wordi  nwen  tolr  Ihla :  "  TbooKb  I  am  bat 
■  olomi,  Ilka  BoUom,  m;  iplrU  I)  no(  to  be  oonaoed :  the  nioBrcea  of  mr  wange  and 
Ingaauilj  are  eadleoL^  In  Acl  U.  ec.  1  of  ibis  play  Lhore  li  anoLbar  ffood-oatared  porodj 
oa  Hnry  at  KigUk.  Mason  remarkeoD  tbe  Hbeordiljof  Ibe  luppuil lie n,  Ibil  encb  alio- 
■km  were  nnanl  tnt  earloni  aareagm :  but  so  Far  wu  lbs  duUod  carried,  tbal  Heed  Ofea 
flniid  mUiwleofOplulial  tuaitrapha  la  Hufirg  apeeeh  at  UMend  of  AMliL<tf  Tk§ 

'I  win  run  mad  dnt;  If  Uwl  gel  not  {dlj, 
ni  drown  rnynlf  loaBieMdlviiil  dlt^.' 
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— a  line  parodted  bj  man;  of  onr  earlj  dr&matjste.  If  the  sutluff  of 
Taniiwlame  bod  been  the  lesser  plBj-wright,  and  the  anOior  of  Eeniy 
lY.  tho  gn$tet,  oommentatora  would  perhaps  hare  eidaimed,  "'What 
an  enviODs  Ul-oonditioned  slaTe  was  that  ShakapoBre  to  muer  at  the 
divine  Marlowe  1"  i 

(v)  p.  lU.  Sir  H.  Davy  made  hia  great  diBOOvorj,  the  deoowpod- 
tion  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  detection  of  their  met^lio  bases,  in  Oo- 
toberofl807.  InMaroh,  1806,Hr.  0.  waaintbemidstof  thatcoorse 
of  Leetores  to  whlob,  in  mj  b^ef^  he  refem  in  this  record,  as  a{^>earB 
6Kta  a  letter  of  Sir  Hnmplu^j  Jiaivj  to  Mr.  Poole  of  Nether  Stowey, 
poblisbed  in  the  life  of  that  diatingnished  philosc^her  by  Dr.  Foiis, 
vol.  i.  p.  S34.  It  aeems  to  have  been  mainlj  tbrongh  Davy's  advice 
and  interveudon,  that  my  fkther  was  induced  to  give  this  oonrse  of 
Lectures.  In  August,  1807,  be  wrote  tbos  to  Mr.  Poole :  "If  Cole- 
ridge is  still  with  jou,  be  kind  enough  to  let  him  know,  tbat  I  wrote 
uearlj  a  week  ago  two  letters  atMnt  Lectures,  &o.  &o.  Tiie  Hanagera 
of  the  Royal  Institution  are  very  anzioos  to  engage  bira ;  and  I  think 
he  might  be  of  material  service  to  the  pnblie  and  benefit  to  his  own 
mind,  to  saj  nothing  of  tbe  benefit  bis  pnrse  might  also  reoeive.  In 
the  present  condition  of  society  his  opinions  in  matters  of  taste,  htera- 
tnre  and  metaphysice,  most  have  a  healthy  influence ;  and  unless  he 
soon  becomee  an  aetoat  member  of  tbe  living  world,  be  must  expect 
to  be  hereafter  brought  to  judgment  for  hiding  hia  light." — Vol.  i. 
p.  S62. 

These  feelings  of  affectionate  interest  were  reciprocated  by  my 
father,  who  followed  Sir  Humphry's  brilliant  career  in  a  triomphant 
and  gratolant  spirit  "  I  r^oioe,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pwkia, 
"in  Davy's  progress.  There  are  three  suns  recorded  in  Scripture: — 
Joshna's  that  stood  stin ;  Hezekiah's  that  went  baekward;  and  David's 
tbat  went  forth  and  hastened  on  hia  oonrse,  like  a  bridegroom  fWim 
bis  idiamber.  May  onr  friend's  prove  the  latter  1  It  is  a  melancholy 
thing  to  see  a  man  like  the  inn  ia  the  close  of  the  Lapland  enmmer, 
meridiiHial  in  bis  horizon ;  or  like  wheat  in  a  rainy  season,  that  shoola 
up  well  in  tiie  stalk  but  does  not  lem.  As  I  have  hoped,  and  do 
hope  m(»e  proudly  of  Davy  than  of  any  other  man,  Jtc,  my  disap- 
pointment would  be  proportionally  severe." 

Dr.  Paris  tells  the  foUowing  anecdote  in  proof  of  "  the  fascinatdone 
of  J)avy'e  style."  "A  person  having  observed  the  constancy  with 
which  Mr.  Ooleriige  attended  these  lectures,  was  induced  to  aak  the 
poet,  what  attractions  he  could  find  in  a  Ftndy  so  unoonneoted  with 
bis  known  pursuits.  '  I  attend  Davy's  lectures,'  be  said, '  to  iucreaae 
my  stock  of  metaphors.'  "*  I  donbt  not  the  charms  of  Sir  Hmuphry's 
ut^le  or  my  father's  delight  in  it— a  poetical  tnm  of  thought  and  tern- 
•  v«L  L  p.  us 
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perament  was  pbdnly  the  oemukt,  whlob  niiited  Ube  poetic  philosopher 
and  the  philoeophio  poet— or  philosopher  and  poet — in  enoh  special 
Bjnipathj:  bnt  that  the  latter  sought  to  eniich  hie  metaphorio  etore- 
honse  by  borroiving  rea^-made  tropee  and  SgnratiTe  ezpressiona 
from  his  friend,  If  w>  the  story  is  to  be  understood,  I  doabt  exoeed- 
inglj.  Hj  father  was  fond  of  illnstrating  mental  facts  by  physical 
analogies,  of  explaining  and  adonung  metaphjsioal  snbjeots  by  imag«a 
obt^ed  from  the  Re^m  of  Nature  at  the  hands  of  the  physical  Sci- 
ences, eopedally  chemistry ; — I  believe  it  was  die  mere  material  fbr 
metaphorio  kognage  that  he  sooght  to  gather  from  the  lips  of  his 
frigid.  Even  this,  howerer,  oonld  have  been  bnt  a  secondary  induce- 
ment to  my  &ther  to  attend  the  diBConrses  of  the  great  philosophic 
genlns  of  the  day:  he  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  too  well  to 
seek  it  prindpaliy  for  any  bnt  its  own  sake  alone. 

(u)  p.  146.    See  note  ». 

(x)  p.  14S.  Mr.  Straohey,  in  a  recently  pnbliihed  Eaoj/  «n  Bamltt, 
wherein  he  muntaina  that  "  Coleridge  is  onr  tme  gnlde  in  the  atndy 
of  Shakspeare,"  and  obeerra  how  "  immeasorably  more  profound  his 
criddsms  are  tJian  those  of  Sohlegel  or  Goethe,"  extracts  the  two  fore- 
going paragraphs,  i»ints  the  last  sentence,  "He  mistakes  the  seeing 
his  chains,  &o."  in  italics,  and  proceeds  to  say : — "  This  maaterly  view 
of  Hamlet's  cbaraoter  needs  no  recommeiuiation  of  mine;  it  is,  I 
snppose,  nniversally  recogniEed  by  all  stodeote  of  Bhakspeare  in  the 
present  day  as  th«  critidsm.  But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  passagea 
of  it,  which  I  have  marked  with  italics.  Though  Ooleridge  is  snp- 
port«d  by  Goethe,  Schlegel,  and  all  the  commentators  I  know  of  in 
the  present  and  previous  oentnriea,  in  his  assertion  that  Hamlet  delays 
action  till  action  is  of  no  use,  and  dies  the  victim  of  mere  circamstance 
and  aoddent,  I  moHt  heeitate  to  ^ree  to  his  oondnsion.  Nay,  pre- 
snmptaons  as  I  feel  it  to  be,  to  set  myself  agunst  snch  an  array  of 
antborities,  I  mmt  believe  that  Hamlet,  being  exactly  the  character 
that  OolNidge  describes  him,  does  yet  end  by  mastering  that  charao- 
teristio  defect,  and  that  he  dies  not  a  victim,  bnt  a  martyr, — winning^ 
not  losing,  the  eauie  for  which  he  dies."  Mr.  Btrachey  endeavors  to 
show  that  this  was  Sbakspeare'a  direct  intention,  in  reference  to  which 
tlie  whole  plot  of  the  drama  is  constructed — that  he  meant  to  repre- 
sent Hamlet  as  doobly  a  conqneror  in  death, — sot  only  as  an  avenger 
and  panisber  of  another's  crime,  bnt  as  a  victor  over  hia  own  heeet- 
tJng  un  of  irresolation.  Analyzing  tlie  oonclnBion  of  the  play  he 
alleges,  that  "Hamlet  has  come  once  more  iota  the  king's  preaence, 
not  with  any  plan  for  the  execution  of  his  jast  vengeance,  but  with, 
what  is  niDch  better,  the  faith  that  an  opportunity  will  present  itself, 
and  the  reaolntion  to  seize  it  instantly."  "  Nothing  but  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  dying,  that  now  or  never  must  tie  blow  be  struck, 
oonld  have  sufficiently  spurred  Hamlet  to  do  a  deed  so  utterly  lepug- 
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nant  to  his  over-wrought  genribilitiee,  as  tbe  killing  with  his  own 
hand  bis  nnole,  his  mother's  husband,  and  his  king.  He  had  efamiik 
fh>m  the  task  ^ain  and  again,  thoogh  he  knew  it  was  his  appointed 
dnt;;  but  he  bad  resigned  himself  to  Heaven,  and  looked  for  strength 
to  be  sent  him  thence,  in  Heaven's  own  way."  These  remarks  are 
very  interesting,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  essay  of  which  they  form  a 
part;  bat  wbeUier  they  establish  tlie  pcdnt  tiiat  Hamlet  in  death  is 
more  than  a  vanqaiaher  of  his  father's  assassin, — that  while  he  strikes 
the  &tal  Mow  at  him,  he  overcomes  his  own  nadve  vice  of  irreaoln- 
tion, — may  be  qnestioned.  At  no  time,  during  the-period  represented 
in  the  drama,  wonld  Hamlet  have  wanted  power  to  execute  his  ap- 
|>ointed  task  on  the  application  of  an  eztraordinary  stimulus  goading 
him  at  once  to  performance  wifliout  allowing  opportunity  for  Uiat 
refined  meditation  on  the  uatore  of  llie  thing  proposed  and  that  nice 
calcnlation  of  conaequeocea,  which  is  apt  to  suspend,  if  not  to  paralyze, 
tlie  hand  of  action.  When  he  tilled  Folonins  intending  to  kill  the 
king,  Hamlet  displayed  the  same  power  to  do  the  work  on  a  Bndden 
impulse  that  he  shows  in  the  catastrophe,  when  he  knows  that  now 
the  blow  most  t>e  stmck  or  never.  It  is  indeed  a  notion  most  nnworthj 
of  Hamlet,  that  he  strikes  at  last  to  avenge  himge]f,  not  his  father; 
he  avenges  his  father,  his  mother,  and  himself  all  at  once,  and  pun- 
ishes at  the  same  time  that  one  spirit  of  evil,  from  which  all  the 
crimes  of  the  "mnrderons  damned  Dane"  had  proceeded.  Bat  this 
sadden  vengeance  is  yet  no  proof  that  he  had  snbdned  ih^propeiaity 
to  "dday  action  till  action  was  of  no  use."  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  enters  the  king's  presence  with  any  determinate  intention  of  de- 
spatebing  him  on  that  occasion :  jnst  before  the  fenoing-mateh  was 
proposed  to  him  he  resolves  to  "qnit  him  with  his  arm,"  in  a  certun 
"interim;" — the  time  that  should  elapse  before  the  report  of  his  prac- 
tices arrived  fh>m  England;  bnt  had  he  not  been  botli  incited  and 
capacitated  to  the  final  act  by  means  wMch  he  had  not  himself  either 
foreseen  or  provided,  he  might  again  have  oatrst^  his  opportnuity 
and  thought  too  precisely  on  the  event  for  ezeontiou.  It  may  be  re- 
marked also,  that  by  the  Qneen's  death,  one  great  sonroe  of  Hamlet's 
vacillating  relnctanoe  to  despatch  her  bnsband  was  removed:  he 
conld  ntna  say;  "Follow  my  mother,"  "So  shall  yoa  bear,"  sajB 
Horatio, 

"  Of  anal,  blood;,  mi  nuutiin]  site ; 


Ordeattii  put  on  b7 cnnnlng End  Ibrc'd  aeaae;— 
And  In  UiiB  Dpsbot,  pnrpon*  mlilaDk 
FdI'D  on  Uw  Inteuton'  b«di.''~ 

The  king's  death  by  the  band  of  Hamlet  must  come  ander  the  head 
of  "  accidental  judgmente"  as  well  as  that  of  Laertes ;  otherwise  it  is 
not  referred  to  at  all  in  this  snmmary.    Qoothe,  with  his  usnal  point 
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■Dd  impressiveness,  obMrves  that  the  oatastropbe  is  eo  contrived  aa 
to  appear  a  fnlfiluoDt  of  deetjny  rather  than  the  reeolt  of  baman  acts, 
and  tiiw  to  approve  the  oommon  saw,  "  Man  proposee  bnt  God  dia- 
poaes."  "Pargatorj  fire  sends  forth  its  spirit  to  demand  vengeanoa, 
but  in  vwn;  conspiring  oinnuDstsnoeB  incite  to  vengeance,  bnt  in 
TUD.  Neither  powers  of  the  earth  nor  powers  nnder  the  earth  are 
able  to  achieve  that  work  which  it  is  reserved  for  Fate  to  accomplish. 
The  jndgment  hour  arrives.  The  wicked  man  &]ls  with  the  good.  One 
generation  is  mown  down  and  another  springs  up  to  sncceed  it,"* 

"  Goethe,"  says  the  antlior  of  the  essay  before  qnoted,  "  as  his  wont 
IB,  describes  with  exquisite  transparency  of  thought  and  word  aJl  that 
ineeta  bis  piercing,  passionless,  comprehensive  gaze,  as  he  looks  on 
Hamlet ./Wm  aith&ut;  Ooleridge,  in  kw  way,  contemplates  bis  snbject 
yrom  MPiiAijt,  and  the  regnlt  shovra  the  superiority  of  bis  method."t 
I  should  say  indeed  that  the  criticism  on  Hamlet,  in  Withelm  Mtuler 
taken  at  large,  rather  eihibita  the  genins  of  Goethe  than  illostrates 
that  ot  Shakspeare,  or  breathes  the  apirit  of  bis  wide-sooled  drama. 
It  was  like  him  who  Ima^ned  a  Werter  and  a  Mignon  to  suppose  the 
import  of  the  whole  to  be  this : — "  a  great  deed  imposed  on  a  sodI  not 
framed  and  fitted  for  any  such  enterprise:  ae  if  an  oak-tree  were 
phinted  in  a  costly  vase,  that  should  have  received  none  but  exqniait« 
flowers  into  its  bosom ;  the  roots  extend  and  the  vessel  is  shivered 
to  pieces,  "t  Consider  too  the  plot  which  he  so  calmly  propttsee 
to  anbetitute  for  that  of  our  immortal  bard  t — a  neat  compact  single 
little  plot,  which  keepB  the  eyes  of  spectators  within  due  compass 
instead  of  driving  their  imaginatioQa  abroad  into  all  the  ends  of  the 
eartfa."g  Anttatt  daat  totut  t&itte  Mttbildia>0*krqft  in  Atr  ga/nun 
HUf  hemmff^oft  wurdel — This  was  a  plot  indeed  to  delight  a  Serlo, 
the  manager  of  a  litUe  theatre,  and  flatterer  of  little  narrow-tbooghted 
andiencee  1  Bnt  with  Goethe's  leave  we  will  keep  "  the  tronblee  in 
Norway,  Uie  battie  with  yonng  Fortinbras,  the  embassy  to  the  old 
Uncle,  Horatio's  retnm  from  Wittenbei^,  the  journey  of  Laertea  to 
Franoe,  the  sending  of  Hamlet  to  England." —  We  can  not  diapenae 
with  these  things,  these  "thin  loose  threads  which  ran  through  the 
whole  piece" — if  Serlo  oonld.  Sach  remarks  to  the  worshippers  of 
Goethe  would  perhapa  appear  as  over  bold  as  his  on  Sliakapeare's 
drama  appears  to  the  writer  of  them.  Sohlegel's  critiqae  on  Hamlet 
is  fonnd  in  his  zuth  (now  xzvth)  Leotare.  "  The  general  um  of  the 
work,"  he  says,  is  to  show  that  a  reflectiveness  which  pursues  all  the 

U  moni  PrDblsm  br 

%  Ktr  toiri  tin  EicUtmrnm  n  tin  UtUiOa  OtfOtt  ftffamzt,  imt  Bur  lilHilU  Bhmtu 

itnukttt.—Oaoi:  T.cliip-I^ 
4  Book  V.Cli*p.4. 
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rdationa  ^d  powible  coiiBeqiieiices  of  ut  AOtion  «tmi  to  the  laat 
limits  of  haman  forealght,  paraljzas  tlie  power  of  peiformanoe,  as 
Hamtet  himself  eipresaeB  it: — 


And  anUiprlKt  ot  gnu  pUh  and  mommt 
Wllb  tlilB  regird  thetr  enrrenU  lurn  awlj 
And  1o«  Iha  nuns  artcUaD." 

Sulilegel  says  of  Hamlet,  that  chance  and  necessity  alone  eioite  him 
to  Ixtld  strokes  and  sharp  measnres,  and  be  describes  the  oataatrophe 
of  the  pla;  as  brought  abont  by  accident.  He  takes  a  lesa  favorable 
view  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  ebaractcr  than  either  Goethe  or 
my  Fatlier,  fur  he  thinks  bim  not  only  wanting  in  practical  energy 
and  resulvedness,  but  naturally  addicted  to  artifice  and  dissimniatjon, 
fond  of  the  round-abont  path  for  its  own  sake ;  a  hypocrite  toward 
himself,  and  of  so  skeptic^  a  temper,  that  he  can  not  retain  a  firm  hold 
of  any  belief,  and  even  begins  to  look  on  his  father's  ghost  as  an  illu- 
sion when  it  is  no  longer  present  to  his  sight.  "  He  go^  so  Tor  aa 
to  aver  that  nothing  is  either  good  or  evil,  bnt  as  thinking  makes  it ; 
tlie  poet  loses  himself  with  bis  hero,  in  a  maze  of  moditation,  where 
neither  end  nor  be^nning  is  to  be  fonnd," 

(y)  p.  168.  "  In  corroboration  of  this  criticism,"  says  Mr.  Strachey 
On  which  perhapa  we  have  an  instance  of  that  intuitive  power,  which 
Goleridge  possessed  so  remarkably,  of  anticipating  A  priori  tlie  evi- 
dence of  facts  which  be  happened  to  he  nnaware  oQ,  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  the  Play  by  Marlowe  and  Nash,  with  the  title  of  the 
Tragedie  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  pnblisbed  in  1604,  which  Stee- 
vens  diacovereS,  and  has  given  an  extract  from.  This  extract  is  (in 
Hamlet's  words)  "  jEnoHs'  tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabont  of  it  espe- 
cially, where  be  spealts  of  Priam's  slaughter; — "and  though  there 
is  not  a  line,  hardly  a  thought  of  it,  the  saue  as  the  passage  which 
the  player  recites,  and  which  is  of  course  Bhakspeare's  own,  still  the 
style  is  so  like,  that  the  audience  wocld  probably  have  been  reminded 
of  Marlowe's  play,  and  so  have  eiperienoed  the  sensation  of  hearing 
real  men  quoting  a  real  play ;  nay,  if  they  retuoed  only  a  general 
recollArtion  of  the  original,  might  have  eapposed  that  the  qnotatjon 
was  actually  from  Marlowe's  "  Tragedie  of  Dido,  Qaeen  of  Cfcirthage." 
The  first  and  lest  lines  of  8t«evens*  estraot,  ^ve  a  snffioient  notion 
«fit. 

Hi>  harnMaa  droppLag  bland  ;  uid  on  hta  speore, 
Tbfl  mutgled  head  of  Frlam*B  yongesl  Banne ; 
Aj»daltor  blm  biBbuid  orMlnDldonB, 
With  baltei  of  wlldlre  Id  Ibedr  mardeiing  pairH, 
WIdeb  nude  ihs  rnnenU  flime  IhU  burnt  lUre  tn/jt 
lUI  wUcb  faem'd  ma  abont,  orjlDg,  Ihli  la  ha. 
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Tbrongki  which  he  could  not  pus  for  BJaughtared  men : 
Bo  l«miiig  on  hln  sword,  be  elood  elone  elUI, 
Vtewlng  Ihs  Ire  vfaemrlih  ilch  nian  bnrnl.'' 

Sclitegel  Bays  of  the  player's  speech  ohont  Hecuba  that  it  must  be 
judged  not  in  itself  hut  by  the  place  which  it  occupiee.  In  order 
that  it  may  appear  as  a  dramatio  fiction  relatively  U>  tbe  play  at  latge, 
it  muBt  be  diatinguished  from  the  loftier  poetry  of  the  latter  as  theatri- 
cal elevation  is  from  simple  nature.  On  this  accouDt  Shakspeara 
oomposed  the  play  in  Samlet  throughout  in  sententioue  rhymes  full 
of  antitheses.  Bat  this  solemn  measured  tone  wonld  not  enit  a  dis- 
course in  whicli  strong  emotion  ought  tA  prevail,  and  thus  the  poet 
had  DO  other  expedient  left  him  than  that  which  he  adopt«d, — exag- 
geration of  tlie  pathos.  The  speech,  no  doubt,  is  falsely  eiuphatical, 
hot  this  ia  so  oombiued  with  trne  grandeur,  that  an  actor  practised 
iu  artificially  exciting  within  himself  the  emoUons  be  imitates,  may 
really  be  carried  away  by  it."  Lecture  liilh  (now  sivth)  pp.  315, 
SIC. 

{•)  p.  104.  "  The  speech  of  the  Porter,"  saye  Mr.  P,  Collier  in  his 
introduction  to  Ma^th,  p.  S6,  "  is  exactly  of  the  kind  which  the  per- 
foriiLur  of  the  part  might  be  inclined  to  enlarge,  and  so  strongly  was 
Coleridge  oonyiocod  that  it  was  an  interpolation  by  the  player,  that 
he  boldly  "pledged  himself  to  demonstrate  it."  This  notion  was  not 
new  to  him  in  1818;  for  throe  years  earlier  be  bad  publioly  declared 
it  in  a  lecture  devoted  to  Ma^ibeth,  althongli  be  admitted  that  there 
was  something  of  Shakspeare  in  "  the  primrose  way  to  the  ever- 
lasting bonfire."  It'  may  be  doubted  whether  be  would  have  made 
,  if  he  had  not  recollected  "  the  primrose  path  of 
n  Samlet.  Uy  father  seemed  inclined  to  reject  as  not 
genuine  in  Shakspeare  whatever  was  not  worthy  of  Shakspeare ;  but 
there  are  parts  of  his  works  not  with  any  show  of  probability  to  be 
reject«d,  which  are  discreditable  to  his  taste  and  judgment,  as  mnoh, 
perhaps,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  sentences  he  wished  to  discard. 
If  the  Poi-ter's  "  soliloquy  and  his  few  speeches  afterwards"  are  inter- 
polations, the  play,  as  it  proceeded  from  his  hands,  mnst  have  want- 
ed that  comic  ingredient,  which  is  found  in  all  his  other  tragio  pro- 
ductiona.  Mr.  Coleridge,  as  we  have  seen,  can  hardly  believe  the 
genuineness  of  two  vile  panning  lines  in  a  speech  of  Mark  Antony  in 
Juliat  C(Eaar: 
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Gondderable  inroads  mngt  be  made  into  the  t«xt  of  fflukBpeore,  if  it 
ia  to  b«  wooded  of  ali  ench  coarse  flowers  as  these; — even  in  passages 
of  deep  interest  the  great  man  has  sometimea  flaved  hia  goodly 
work  by  the  introdaction  of  a  worthless  plaj  on  words.  To  the  in- 
staDcee  of  this  adduced  by  Mr.  Hollam,  others  might  be  added  oat 
of  Borneo  emd  Juliet :  some  of  Romeo's  conceits, — as  when  in  Act 
iv.  sc  3,  be  compares  the  grave  that  holds  his  dead  fair  one  to  a 
lantern,  wonld  be  g^aerally  condemned,  I  think,  as  frigidly  fantastic, 
bnt  for  tbe  predominance  of  beauty  and  passion  in  the  drama,  assim- 
ilating and  fusing  into  the  harmony  of  one  golden  glow  the  grotesqne 
and  the  gracefol.  My  Father  admits  that "  tbe  snbterraneons  speeches 
of  tbe  Gbost"  in  Samlet  "  are  liardly  defensible ;"  to  me  they  seem 
aa  low  a  biitlios,  after  the  awtbl  and  affecting  representations  that 
precede  them,  aa  can  easily  be  imaged.  The  argnments  of  Scblegel, 
Mr.  Eaigbt,  and  others,  for  the  gennineness  of  Titus  Andronicm, 
even  from  the  internal  evideiice,  appear  to  me  very  strong.  The 
fhnlts  and  the  deficiencies  of  that  drama  are  precis^y  sach  as  the 
immature  Shakapeare  might — probably  would — he  gailty  of;  and 
fkalty  and  defective  as  tbe  piece  may  be,  in  comparison  with  tbe 
great  man's  later  performances,  it  is  yet  at  once — aa  it  seems  to  me 
— too  vigorona  and  too  poetical  to  be  assigned  to  any  other  writer  of 
Shakspeare'a  age  except  Joobob,  or  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  and  that 
it  is  none  of  theirs  we  know  both  from  the  style,  and  fixim  ontward 
proof  in  abnndance. 

(oil)  p.  164.  "That  Shakspeare  bas  any  snob  invincible  and  inor- 
dinate passion  for  playing  with  words  and  syllables  I  can  not  myself 

perceive.  It  is  tmo  be  often  makea  a  lavish  nse  of  tins  figure ;  ia 
other  pieces  he  bas  bnt  sparingly  interspersed  verbal  witticisms  j  nay 
in  some,  Maabeth  for  instance,  not  a  single  pnn  is  to  be  found." — 
Tranal.  Lect.  lii.  (now  ixiu.)  Vol.  iii.  p.  157. 

(bi)  p.  178.  "  It  is  a  &r  graver  objection  that  8hakspeare  wonnda 
our  feelings  by  exhibiting  noveiled  the  most  loathsome  moral  hatefol- 
ness;  that  be  remorselessly  harrows  ap  the  mind,  asd  even  shocks 
tbe  eye  by  spectacles  of  insufferable  horror.  But  in  truth  he  bas 
never  arrayed  the  fierce  blood-thirsty  passions  in  an  attractive  exte- 
rior, never  adorned  wickedness  with  a  folse  show  of  magnanimity ;  and 
he  is,  on  that  account,  every  way  deserving  of  praise.  Twice  he  has 
portrayed  absolute  villains ;  but  in  how  masterly  a  way,  even  here,  ho 
has  avoided  impressions  of  too  painful  a  nature  may  be  seen  in  Isgo 
and  in  Richard  tbe  Third."  Tranal.  Leet.  lii.  (now  isiii.)  vol.  iil  p.  167. 
Shakspeare'e  works  contain  a  trinmyirate  of  thoroughly  evil  men ;  for 
Edmund  might  have  been  nnmed  with  the  bloody  tyrant  Bicbard,  and 
the  "  demi-devil"  lago ;  to  him  we  might  apply  Hamlet's  oharaotor 


"remorseless,  treaoheTons,  kindleei 

(tx)  p.  203.  Mr,  Dyce  in  hia  6ice]lent  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  notices  almost  all  these  remarks  on  his  antbors.  Of  the  pres- 
ent one  he  saya — "  A  note  nnworthy  of  this  great  writer ;  for  '  qnirea' 
is  taHj  as  absnrd  a  conjecture  as  '  oarcasB.'  Mason  rightly  observes 
that  to  call  a  man's  body  fais  /our  qaarten  is  a  vulgar  phrase  at  this 
day.  Theobald  did  g^ve  the  speeclj  as  blank  verse  (—this  play  vvaa 
not  edited  by  Seward — )  bnt  with  an  arrangement  in  the  earlier  part 
different  fkim  that  whioh  (thongh  not  altogether  satisfactory)  I  have 
thonght  it  better  to  adopt"    Vol.  iii.  p.  38. 

(ftd)  p.  204.  Mr.  Dyce  calls  this  also  an  uufortnnate  coiqectore : 
seeing  that "  Drayton  (whose  Meroieal  EpittUi  and  Ovil  are  spoken  of 
in  the  earlier  part  of  tJiis  passage),  thongh  a  volnraiaons  antiior,  was 
not  the  writer  of  a  vast  nnmber  of  popular  tracts,  which,  according  to 
Sir  Boger,  were  conanmed  ih  cellars  and  tobacco  shops."  Former 
editors,  he  tells  na,  maintained  the  reading  "Nich.  Broughton,"  a 
blunder  rendered  Indicrona  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
mystical  divine  in  question  was  not  Nichola»  bnt  Hugh.  In  short 
"M.  Br."  in  his  opinion  is  undoubtedly  put  for  Nicholas  Breton,  of 
whose  pieces  in  versa  and  prose  a  catalogue  may  be  found  in  Lowudee'a 
Bibliog.  Kannal, — hut  who  is  now  remembered  only  as  the  writer  of 
the  pretty  ballad  of  PhUlida  and  Corydon,.    See  Djce'a  Beanmont 

"  ~     "    r,  vol.  iii,  p.  28, 


(ee)  p.  206.  Mr.  Dyce  puts  double  notes  of  admiration  at  this  pro- 
posal of  "  Astrtea" ;  and  explains  thns  :  "The  old  text  is  doubtless 
right — meaning — she  has  a  face  which  looks  like  a  book ;  the  book 
of  tbe  heavens  looks  very  like  her  (the  heavens,  astrolo^cally 
speakli^,  being  one  great  book  in  which  the  deity  has  written  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  in  which  men  may  read  thdr  fortunes,  fo;.)" 
Tol.3t,p.a41. 

Perhaps  the  poet  had  a  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned 
meaning, — referred  less  to  astrology  than  to  tbe  splendor  of  the  heav- 
ens' outward  face  which  is  ever  telling  the  glory  of  God. 

i^ff)  p.  aoe.  "Mr.  Theobald,"  says  Mr,  Dyoe,  "  totally  misnnder- 
atood  this  passage,  and  therefore  pointed  it  tbns : 


To  mysurprise  Coleridge  defends  Theobald's  pnnctnatioii,  which  was 
introdnced  into  the  text  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  old  editjons," 


Anofiier  pMiage  id  tliis  i^;  haa  gre&tljr  pnzded  Bnoceenve  editora 
aod  been  set  down  as  corrupt  bf  all  bat  the  last^-Ur.  Sjce.  Charles, 
«n,ief*ng  ffffm  M»  tt/adjy^  eiGlaims : 


lliBnsnHinuilmotkifu.''    ActiU.M.3. 

This  was  altered  bj  Cibber  (in  Late  Makei  a  Man)  Into  "  My  head  te 

broken  with  a  paronthesiB  in  every  ooraer."  And  Weber  thongbt  th« 
words  in  italics  (whioh  he  conjectnred  to  be  a  printer's  direction 
tnben  op  into  the  text)  "  as  ridiculous  a  blunder  as  ever  passed  th* 
press."  Mr.  Dyce  only  holds  himself  not  at  liberty  to  reject  them, 
and  explains  them  as  foUows :  "  Charles  (who  is  always  thinking  of 
boobs)  seems  to  mean  that  his  head  is  broken  by  the  n 
opon  it  as  a  sentence  is  inclosed  within  the  marks  called  parenthes 
lb.  p.  SB.  It  seems  to  me  that  Charles  is  not  likening  the  noise  press- 
ing upon  him  to  the  hooks  of  the  parenthesis,  but  intimating  that, 
in  his  study,  from  which  be  has  jost  impatiently  issaed,  he  is  snr- 
romided  by  noises,  many  and  various,  as  an  inclosed  sentence  by  the 
main  toit  with  its  multitude  of  words,  the  parenthetical  marks  repre- 
senting the  walla  of  his  apartment  He  was  in  a  parenth^k  in  bis 
rtndy  and  the  noises  were  all  aronnd.  Any  one  who  has  had  restiees 
fellow-lodgers  in  the  rooms  above  and  below  those  which  h«  occnpiee, 
or  mnsical  neighbors  on  each  side  of  him  in  a  thin-walled  tenement, 
may   nnderstond   what  it  Is  to  have   one's  head  irolcen  teitkin  a 

[gg)  p.  Sll.  Ur.  Dyce  speaks  of  these  emendations  as  "not  worth 
citing;"  and  indeed  they  are  among  the  remarks  which  my  father  him- 
self, I  beUevo,  would  not  have  reprinted.  His  verbal  criticism  is 
cnrioQsly  characteristia ;  hut  is  often  too  far-fetched  and  fantastic  to 
\m  adopted, 

(M)p.  2S0.  Ur.  Dyce  says,  snrel;  the  verse  recommences  at  "RD 
me  this  day,"  &c.    Vol.  i. 

I  venture  to  add  from  myself  a  few  snggestiong  in  r^ard  to  the 
text  of  B.  and  F.  The  first  respects  the  sense  of  a  passage  in  TKa 
Tim  2fbhle  Kinmaea  : 

Theseus  speaks  thus  of  Falamon  and  Arcite : 


,Googlc 


And  greU  Apulia's  Durcy,  lU  our  beM 
Their  bert  lUU  tendu."  Acl  1.  gc.  4. 

Dice's  edlk  toI.  d.  pp.  391-0. 

Ur.  Djc«  thinks  "the  ezplanatiooa  whioh  have  been  offered  of  tbia 
veiy  difficult  passage  so  nnsatlsfactorj,"  that  he  omits  them.  Sew- 
ard's and  Weber's  interpretations  seem  to  me  clearly  wrong,  becaose 
they  both  suppose  that  "set  amark"  refers  to  an  impreaaion  made  on 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  speaker; — that  by  " imposition"  ^jwcial 
pertojuiZ  eirperimux  is  signiiied ;  and  that  Theseus  means  to  say  of 
these  eieitements,  that  tbej  have  produced  an  effect  on  the  spirits  of 
men,  which  Nature  could  not  attain  to  without  some  influence  of 
erents  or  cironmatances  out  of  the  ordinary  oonrse.— Should  we  not 
rather  read  it  thus? — Extraordinary  excitements  have  appointed  and 
rendered  possible  a  Aij^A^r  degree  ^  acAMcemcnf  than  man's  natural 
Btrengili  could  enable  him  to  perform  without  something  j>ue  on,  or 
added  to,  his  original  powers,  either  by  the  morbid  force  of  a  disor- 
dered will, — a  irenaed  rebemence  of  action, — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  some  special  exertion  and  remarkable  vigor  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  flonl;  for,  as  we  sometimes  have  ie  una  cataa  daa  efectos,  ao 
from  two  opposite  causes — diseaaeofwilland  strength  of  reason — one 
and  tbe  same  effect  may  proceed.  "  Set  a  mark"  may  contain  an  al- 
lusion to  archery,  and  refer  to  a  certain  extent  or  qnantity  of  achieve- 
ment. The  sentiment  is  perbapa  rather  affectedly  expressed,  becaose 
bere  as  elsewhere  ia  this  drama  Uie  author  seema  to  have  been  imi- 
tating the  pointedness,  pregnancy  and  consequently  partial  obscurity 
of  the  Shakaperian  style.  Few  writers  have  a  dearer,  easier  one  than 
Fletcher,  when  he  is  not  reaching  after  that  of  another  man  and  a 
greater  man  than  himself,  like  Mercury  seeking  to  bend  the  bow  of 
ApoUo  or  wield  tbe  clnb  of  Hercules. 

la  The  Maid't  Tragedy :  Acti.so.1,  "Who  hath  he  taken  then  t" 
says  Melantins  of  Amiotor,  on  bearing  that  he  has  forsaken  Aspatdo. 
LysippuB,  according  to  Mr.  Dyce,  replies,^ 


Weber  adopted  the  reading  of  4to.  1622,  "about  her."  Mason  could 
find  no  sense  in  the  passage  standing  thus,  and  would  substitute, 

That  hem  lbs  l^ktmmg'a  fttttt  and  itrllcei  dead—" 

for  which  B.  and  F.  are  greatly  obliged  to  him  I  It  seems  to  me,  that 
Weber's  reading  is  the  best ;  and  that  "  bears  the  light  above  her" 
wonid  but  indistincfly  express  "is  very  superior  to  her:"  while 
"  bears  the  light  about  her"  may  perhaps  mean,  that  she  is  surrounded 
with  a  halo  or  ^ory,  aa  divina  or  Buper-escellent  persooB  are  oom- 


monly  represented.     Mr.  Djoe  oomparee  the  piuaage  with  what 
Ambtor  saja  afterwards : 

Aceompuiled  with  gneet  ttmi  lur ." 

but  in  this  line  the  metre  allows  ub  to  emphasize  her:  to  do  bo  in  the 
other  injures  tbe  harmony. 

Again  in  Act  iii.  ac.  1,    Mr,  Dyce  points  tbe  conclnsion  of  Amin- 
tor'a  speech  thos : 

"  SUjr,  Hay,  my  Hnxl ; 

I  tMr  tbit  Knmd  iriU  nol  become  our  lovsi; 
No  mors  embme  me  r~p.  Xi. 

The  other  editors,  except  Theobald,  point  it  thus : 


Thicb  appears  to  me  from  the  context,  to  be  right:  for  Amintor  had 
not  been  embracing  him  before,  but  holding  bim  off  sadly  and  snspi- 
doosly,  to  gaze  upon  bim,  when  tbe  other  wonld  have  flown  into  bia 
arms.  Becanse  be  had  foond  Evadne,  after  all  the  promise  of  her  In- 
miaons  brow  and  stately  presence,  base,  false,  de^aded;  he  fbela  aa 
If  the  brother  was  to  prove  tbe  same,  spite  of  bb  'noble  looks.' 

"  Worn  I  will  oulbnrs  ill,  make  ill  m;  HrnaiU  (drank) 
And  mj  bnTO  deed  shall  be  writ  is  wine  Im  ilnuoaB." 

Tkt  FlOti  Out,  AaO.te.3. 

Ml.  Dyce  thinks  that  Bepdmins,  to  whom  these  words  belong,  woald 
hardly  go  so  far  as  to  t^  of  making  all  men  his  serrauts,  and  there- 
fore adds  "  dmnk,"  whiob  gives  the  line  a  totally  different  sense.  Bnt 
the  assassin  has  been  setting  forth  in  lofty  style  tbe  force  of  gold : 


After  this  flight  to  say  be  would  malx  all  (men)  Ait  wmontt  was  but 
one  waft  higher  than  be  had  flown  before.  On  Uie  other  hand,  not 
to  mention  the  metrical  awkwardness,  wonld  it  not  be  too  sndden  a 
descent  to  declare,  that  be  would  make  all  his  tenants  dnmh  in  order 
that  in  their  tipsiness  they  might  exalt  his  brave  deed — a  fellow  too 
like  Septimiiis  with  few  servants  if  any !  Mr.  Dyce  is  of  opinion  that 
the  second  line,  on  the  common  reading  of  tbe  first,  is  nonsense. 
"  Why  shonld  bis  brave  deed  be  writ  in  teme  for  virtuous?"  "  Writ 
in  wine"  is  obviously  opposed  to  "  writ  in  water,"  which  occnrs  in 
Semy  VIII.*  and  in  Philaiter.i  May  we  not  suppose  that  the  vil- 
)un  winds  up  his  vain  spoeoL  by  anticipating  that  in  every  jovial 


,  Google 
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bsnqnot  in  the  land  bia  not  ahall  be  extolled  atatd  flowing  oape  and 
beoome  tbe  tiieme  of  Tinoaa  eloqoenoe  t 

(it)  p.  330.  Tbe  two  letters  bj  Mr.  Robin«Hi  from  which  tbeee  ez- 
trftcte  are  taken,  were  pr^erved  by  Mrs.  CHarkson  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  and  restored  by  her  to  tbe  writer,  who,  at  lay  en- 
treaty, placed  them  in  my  hands.  I  moat  apologize  to  him  for  pre- 
ferriDg  my  judgment  to  his  in  thinking  that  they  will  interest  the  af- 
feoUonat«  readers  of  my  father's  writings,  who  are  UtankM  for  any 
portion  of  light,  that  is  cast  npon  his  views  and  intellectual  move- 
ments.  In  the  same  note  in  which  my  fHend,  Ur.  Robinson,  ex- 
presses tbe  opinion  to  which  1  have  just  adverted,  he  relates  of  my 
father : — '*  I  can  testify  to  his  saying  on  one  occasion,  bat  which  I  do 
not  know, '  If  all  the  comments  that  have  been  written  ou  Shalcspeare 
by  bis  editors  could  have  been  collected  into  a  piie  and  set  on  fire, .. 
that  by  the  blaze  Schlegel  uiigbt  have  written  his  lectures,  the  world 
woold  have  been  eqnally  a,  gainer  by  the  books  destroyed  and  the  book 
written.'  A  better  proof  could  not  ba  afforded  that  he  did  not  mean 
Co  gain  credit  by  pilfering  thoughts  out  of  a  magazine,  which  he  in- 
vited his  hearers  to  explore."  I  regret  Uiat  Mr.  Bobinson  did  not  at- 
tend and  report  of  all  the  discourses  delivered  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
tbe  Spring  of  1B08 ;  but  he  first  became  acqn^nted  with  my  father, 
and  obtuned  admission  to  his  lectures  in  May  of  that  year. 

"  I  am  very  anxions  to  see  Schlegol's  book  (the  Iham.  Ftwfafunjwn.) 
before  the  leotnrea  commence,"  says  my  father  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson written  at  the  back  of  a  copy  of  ttie  prospectus  of  his  lectures 
In  1811,  now  printed  in  this  volume.  This  shows  that  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  fellow-lectnrer's  general  views  of  Shak- 
speare  tibree  years  after  he  had  put  forth  hisown  io  1608;  and  afl»r 
tiie  Ume  when  he  had  prepared  himself  again  to  speak  of  his  "judg- 
ment in  the  oonstmctiou  of  his  dramas,  in  short  of  all  that  belongs  to 
him  as  a  Poet,  and  as  a  dramatio  Poet,  &«."    See  the  Prospectus. 

(££)  p.  338.  If  Dr.  Bell  was  over-praised,  over-preferred  in  his  life- 
time, he  has  snrely  been  too  mnch  disparaged  and  nndervalned  since 
his  departure.  The  plan  of  motiial  tnition,  which  bo  bronght  into 
use,  was  no  refined  instrument  for  the  production  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectnal  effects,  but  it  was  a  machinery  for  tbe  saving  of  adult  labor, 
by  means  of  which  some  portion  of  usefnl  knowledge  was  imparted 
to  nnmbers,  who  woold  otherwise  have  had  none  at  all.  He  alone  at 
one  period  represented  the  csose  of  national  education  in  connection 
with  the  chnrch :  his  system  kept  tbe  place,  and  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared the  way,  for  all  the  better  educationsl  schemes  which  are  at 
this  time  in  actaal  operation  or  contemplated.  No  man,  coold  have 
done  the  work  which  Dr.  Bell  performed  without  some  remarkable 
endowments;  and  I  must  ever  think  that,  though  not  of  fine  intellect 
or  enlarged  capacity,  ho  yet  possessed,  on  his  one  great  theme,  the 
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nstnra  of  the  haman  miod  in  childhood  and  the  beet  way  of  bringii^ 

it  happily  into  action,  Bome  tincture  of  Bound  philoaophf.  Ho  oon- 
Btantiy  enforoed  and  drew  attention  to  &a  principle  (not  then  so  gen- 
orallj  admitted  as  now),  that  EdocotioD  is  to  be  speeded  forward  by 
Encouragement,  beckoning  on  from  before,  rather  than  by  fear  n:^ 
lug  irom  behind ;  beeaoBe  he  saw  that  the  former  gives  power,  whUe 
it  inspirM  desire,  to  advance ;  the  latter  with  its  envenomed  goad, 
stnpefies  in  attempting  to  stimnlate.  He  waa  slwaTS  insiating  on  the  . 
masim  that  dnlnesa,  inattention  and  obstinacy  in  the  l^iight,  gene- 
rally arises  fi^m  want  of  senae,  temper  and  honeat  diligence  on  the 
part  of  teaohera. 

Dr.  Bell  was  aaonthnsiast  of  philanthropy  aa  truly,  I  believe,  if  not 
BB  nobly  as  Olarkson,  Howard,  or  John  Weeloy,  and  had  within  him 
at  least  a  certain  qaantity  of  precions  Sre  to  bum  np  somewhat  of 
the  ignorance,  and  consequent  misery,  of  thia  world.*  It  is  often  ob- 
aerved  that  snoh  enthneiasm  may  be  neither  the  resnlt  nor  the  accom- 
paniment of  true  Ohristian  charity ;  that  a  man  may  bestow  strength, 
time,  and  money,  on  the  pabllo,  whilst,  in  his  private  sphere,  he  ia 
selfish  and  exacting,  or  sensual  and  corrupt ;  tbat  he  may  be  nueing  a 
temple  to  the  honor  of  his  own  inventions,  while  be  thinks  himself  a 
model  of  self-devotediwes.  80  far  as  theee  remarks  ore  true  (and 
perhaps  it'is  not  the  troth,  that  any  man  who  makes  it  the  bnsinesa 
of  his  life  to  promote  the  general  good,  and  habitoally  spends  and  ia 
spent  in  that  caose,  has  been  from  the  first  wholly  uninspired  with  a 
pure  and  gennino  zeal),  they  apply  to  all  the  public  agents  of  phUan- 
Oiropy.  No  fanlta  or  fsilinga  that  can  bo  impoted  to  Dr.  Bell  disprove 
his  title  to  be  eoroUed  in  that  bond ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  denied  the 
credit  due  to  those  whose  aims  in  life  are  of  the  higher  sort.  Mr. 
Oarlyle  insists,  that  "the  professional  sdf-oonscions  friends  of  human- 
ity ore  the  fatalest  kind  of  persons  to  be  met  with  in  our  day;"  but 
tliia  can  be  afiirmed  of  those  alone  whose  schemes  are  conceived  un- 
wisely or  without  any  real  regard  to  the  good  of  the  classes  to  be  af- 
fected by  Uiem  ;  surely  it  is  not  "  benevolence  prepense"  or  the  am- 
Kwu*  deliherate  endeavor  W  hfifelhm-yioTkert  toilh  God,  that  causes 
SDch  f^urea.  Of  Dr.  Bell  it  shoald  be  remembered  that  at  Swanage 
he  ahowed  the  same  activity  in  promoting  tlie  welfare  of  olliers  in 
obscure  and  unobserved  waya,  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  more 
noticeable  enterprises ; — that  he  established  the  straw-plmt  mannfac- 
tory  and  the  practice  of  vaccination  in  a  corner  of  the  land  before  he 
nndertook  to  re-model  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom  on  Uie  Kadrss 

*  "Brolber  Rlnglelub,  the  ULulanwy,  Inqnirod  of  Rtim-DuB.  ■  Hlitdoo  n»n«o<l>  who 
bad  Bet  ap  Ibr  godhead  lately,  what  be  nwBDt  (o  do,  thsa,  with  the  idiu  ot  maokliHl  T  To 
whLcli  Ram-Dan  al  onea  answared,  he  hadjin  nmifk  \n  him  to  burn  up  all  the  alna  1b 

wmflwbM  of  ibe  stnj  of  the  -orld,  of  the  mtaerlsa  and  BiTora  of  lbs  wofW :  w*T  (In 
Inbetbere!"    Carlfle'a  Jfitei««i«,T0l.  Iv.  |>p.3M-91. 
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lyEtem.*  As  Unster  of  SberbornJ  Hospital,  he  oontinned  the  old 
aystem  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  ecclesiastioal  reTenaes  a  little 
atbtr  the  time  when  it  begtm  to  etrike  agaiaet  the  oonsoieDoeB  of  manj ; 
Ml  ooDBOienoe  waa  not  Bensitive  on  the  side  of  ohnroh  iuteresbi,  and 
his  poblio  apiritwasall  flowing  away  in  another  channel.  If  his  mar- 
riage was  not  happy,  here  too,  among  men  of  mark,  he  has  had  too 
many  partuerB  in  miscondnct  or  misfortune ;  persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  pnblio  are  apt  to  bestow  too  little  thought  or  pfuns 
on  their  own  private  affairs ;  what  wonder  if  the  fruit  prove  blighted 
or  bitter,  when  there  has  been  snoh  carelessness  in  obooeing  the  seed 
and  in  attending  to  its  germination  t  That  in  yonth  Dr.  Bell  most 
have  possessed  considerable  personal  attractions,  and  shown  marks 
of  worth,  is  evident  from  the  warm  and  worthy  friends  he  acquired 
by  personal  quaUtJes  alone.  Bis  coudnct  during  the  earher  part  of 
his  career  was  distingaisheil  by  industry  and  earnestness;  nor  was  It ' 
wantingin  private  liberality  and  family  affection.  Daring  his  employ- 
ment at  Uadras  he  gathered  golden  opinions,  and,  bad  he  died  at  the 
end  of  it,  woold  have  been  remembered,  while  memory  of  him  re- 
mained, as  a  zealous  and  disinterested,  as  well  as  an  able  and  ingeni- 
ons  man.  Tbronghont  the  tatter  half  of  a  long  life  his  character 
seems  to  have  deteriorated ;  so  it  will  ever  be  with  men  who,  by  a 
sncceesful  coorse  of  exertion,  acquire  power  and  importance,  their  in- 
tellectnal  not  being  on  a  par  with  their  other  personal  endowments, — 
men  in  whom  a  vigorons  body  sopports  a  reaolnte  will,  and  gives  ef- 
fect to  the  snggestjons  of  a  qoick  and  lively  thongfa  not  enlarged  mind, 
while  clearness  and  depth  of  insight,  freedom  and  foremght  of  thonght 
are  not  among  the  gifts  assigned  them  at  their  birth.  Snch  a  piece 
of  mental  mechanism,  wherein  the  practical  facalty  so  predominates 
over  the  reflective — energy  aod  perseverance  in  action  so  exceed  the 
power  of  dnly  determining  action — is  snre  to  get  wrong  in  the  work- 
ing, and  lose  its  internal  balance  more  and  more.  Sncoese,  long  con- 
tinued, corrapts  the  heart;  opposition,  which  often  comes  in  full  tide 
at  last  when  little  experienced  at  Srst,  exacerbates  the  temi>er ;  and 
meantime  the  ventilation  of  abstract  or  ima^nativo  tbongiit,  retVesh- 
ing  and  renovating,  like  a  breeze  that  has  swept  tbe  plain  of  ocean, 
and  comes  charged  with  the  salnbrioas  particles  whicji  it  bears  witltin 
its  bosom,  is  wanting  to  the  engrossed  and  over-busy  mortal,  who, 
in  the  Tast  stages  of  hie  life's  jonrney,  while  ho  draws  nearer  to  tbe 
other  world,  is  ever  receding  farther  and  further  from  it  in  mental 
preparedness,  and  goes  on  perpetually  increasing  his  bnrden  as  he 
"crawls  toward  death."  All  this  whidi  I  have  said  would  he  brought 
before  the  reader's  mind  more  effectnally,  were  he  to  peruse  the  pres- 
ent Mr.  Southey's  Life  of  Dr.  Bell,— a  faithful  and  feeling  record, 
which  must  ever  have  a  place,  I  think,  in  the  great  store-house  of 

•  Sm  llw  Life  if  Dr.  BM,  TOl.  U.  chap.  III. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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Britiah  Biography,  Two  paragraphs  of  die  State»ma^»  Maaaai  are 
devoted  by  my  Father  to  Bell  and  Lancaster  :*  in  one  of  them  he 
■ays :  "But  take  even  Dr.  Bell's  original  and  nnsophistioated  plan,  which 
I  myself  regard  aa  an  especial  gift  of  Providence  to  the  homan  raoe ; 
and  sDppose  this  inoomparable  maobioe,  this  vaat  moral  steam-engine, 
to  have  been  adopted  and  in  tree  motion  throoghont  the  Empire ;  it 
would  yet  appear  to  me  a  moet  dangerous  deloaion  to  rely  on.  it  as  if 
this  of  itself  formed  an  efStient  natlaaal  ednoation," 
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(U)  p.  828.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  (£Ja$rapAiaZitenirJaIn- 
trod.  p.  88),  that  for  many  poBitionB  of  this  Lectnre  the  author  was 
indebted  to  SoheUiug'a  admirable  Oration — Ueber  dai  Vm-hdltnim  der 
BildendenKliTatezuder  Natur  :  Phih»opMieh^SehT\/ten,  pp.  Bil-eS. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  hia  Lecture  on  the  Greek  Drama,  'Mr.  Coleridge 
seems  to  have  borrowed  tram  memory.  A  few  short  sentencee  are 
taken  almost  verbatim;  bat  for  the  most  part  the  thoughts  of  Sehel- 
ling  are  mixed  op  with  those  of  the  borrower,  and  I  think  that,  on  a 
oarefol  comparison  of  the  Lecture  with  the  oration,  an;  Mr  reader 
will  admit  that,  if  it  be  Schelhng's — and  that  the  leading  thong^t  of 
the  whole  is  his,  I  freely  own, — it  is  Coleridge's  also.  Bat  thia  qaes- 
tjon  everj  stndent  will  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  even  without  g»- 
ing  beyond  the  present  volome. 

N.B.  The  dtle  of  Schelling'a  Disconrae  has  been  commonly  trans- 
lated, Oa  tke  Eelatian  behue^i  the  Plastic  ArU  and  2falwe;  yet  the 
term  Pla4lie  refers  to  Boolptnre  eiclafliv6ly,and  is  never  applied  either 
by  Soheliing  or  Schlegel  to  Painting ;  and  Sohelling's  discoarse  treats 
dtr  Bildenden  Eaiate,  of  the  fignring  or  imaging  Arts,  in  thor  rela- 
tionship, to  }fatnre.f  BiJd  is  a  picture,  a  print,  as  well  as  a  graven 
image.  The  verb  wloouu  is  "  strictly  used  of  the  artist  who  works  in 
soft  substances,  snoh  as  earth,  clay,  wax."  Liddell  and  Scott.  Btill 
di»  Plattii  is  generallj  applied  to  carving  or  soolptore ;  but  never,  I 
believe,  to  the  mere  expression  of  shape  and  vienal  appearance  by 
painting,  drawii^,  or  printing. 
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(ntm)  p.  828.    See  the  next  n^t«. 

(nn)  p.  880.  Phil.  Sehrift.  pp.  844-6.  "  For  the  imaging  art  (dU 
Mjimd«n  SUtut),  in  the  oldest  form  of  eipreesion,  is  styled  a  dvmb 
poetry.  The  anthor  of  this  definition  doubtless  meant  to  intimate 
thereby  that,  like  Poetry,  it  is  Intended  to  ezprcM  intellectaal  thonghts, 
oonoeptioni,  which  the  aool  ori^oates,  not,  however,  b;  means  of 
■peeoh,  bnt  as  aOont  Nature  does,  throng  form,  through  sensoons 
works  independent  of  henalf.  Thne  the  imaging  or  flgoring  art 
stands  evidently  as  an  active  bond  betwizt  the  8onl  and  Nature,  and 
can  be  conceived  only  in  the  vital  mean — in  der  Ubendigm  MitU,— 
between  both.  Yea,  unce  its  relationship  will)  the  Soul  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  art,  and  with  Poetry  in  partionhir,  that  (rela- 
tion) whereby  it  ia  connected  with  Nature,  and  becomes,  like  Natnre, 
■  prodnctive  power,  remains  as  the  only  one  that  Is  peculiar  to  it ; 
and  to  this  alone  can  we  refer  a  theory  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
the  tinderatanding,  as  well  as  Aurthering  and  beneficial  to  art"  Traituit. 
Oompare  also  with  a  passage,  which  will  be  preeently  quoted,  in 


{06)  p.  380.    See  the  last  note, 

(pp)  p.  280.  lb.  pp.  846-6.  "Bnt  has  not  Sdence,  then,  always 
recogniEed  this  relatjonship  f  Has  not  every  theory  of  later  timee  even 
set  out  from  the  fixed  principle,  that  Art  should  be  the  imitatreea  of 
Nature  t  It  has  so :  bnt  what  did  this  broad  general  principle  avul 
the  artist,  amid  the  various  aigniScations  { VUW^ratigheit)  of  the  con- 
ception of  Nature,  and  when  there  wore  almost  aa  many  representa- 
tions  of  tiiia  Natnre  as  different  modes  of  ezistenoe !" 

(^q)  p.  881.  Oompare  with  the  foJlowbg  passage,  Phil.  S<3ir\ft. 
p.  8S8.  "  How  cornea  it  that,  to  every  cultivated  senae,  imitations 
of  the  BO  named  real,  carried  even  to  illusion,  appe^  in  the  highest 
degree  nntmthful, — even  convey  the  impression  of  spectres ;  whereas 
a  work,  in  which  the  idea  is  dominant,  seizes  ns  with  the  fuH 
fbrce  of  truth, — nay,  transports  ns  for  the  first  time  into  the  genn- 
ine  world  of  reality  ?  Whence  does  this  arise,  save  from  the  more  or 
lees  obscnre  perception,  which  proclaims,  that  the  idea  is  that  alone 
which  lives  {da*  allein  lebendige)  in  Things : — that  all  else  ia  being- 
lees  and  empty  ahadowt" — TV. 

(»r)  p.  381.  lb.  p.  847.  "  Should  then  the  disciple  of  Nature  imi- 
tate every  thing  in  her  without  distinction,  and  in  every  thing  all  that 
hebnga  to  it,  itad  mm-  jedem  jedn  T  Only  beautiful  objects,  and 
even  of  these  only  the  beautiflil  and  perfect  should  he  repeat." — TV. 
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(M)p.831.  Compare  with  the  following.  lb.  p.  861.  "Wemnrt 
deport  train  the  form  in  order  to  win  it  back  again,  to  win  book  il»e^, 
perceived  ae  trao,  Uvingly  and  in  the  light  of  underatanding.  Con- 
aider  the  moat  be&otiAil  forms,  what  remain*,  when  In  thought  yon 
have  abatr&cted  from  them  the  operative  printupte!  Nothing  bnt 
bare  uneaaential  propertiee,  anoh  as  eztenaion  and  apooe-rel&tioiiBhip. 
*****  Nieht  dot  N^tennnandemyn  tnaekt  dia  Form, — it  is  not 
the  contigDity  or  mntnal  neameaa  of  parts  that  oonatitntea  form,  bnt 
the  manner  hereof  (the  mode  in  which  it  takes  plaoe).  Bat  this  can 
only  be  detemvned  thron;^  a  poritive  power,  di«m  Axutereisiander 
viehntlv  gntgegtnwirimide  — opposed  even  to  that  csnditaon  of  apaoe 
wherebj  things  are  peroeived  as  without  one  another,  which  anbjeoU 
the  variety  {or  manifoldness)  of  parts  to  the  nnity  of  an  idea  (Begriff) : 
&om  the  power  whioh  works  in  the  crystal  even  to  that  which,  tike 
a  aoft  in^netic  stream,  gives  to  the  pkrta  of  matter  in  hnman  frames 
a  disposition  and  situation  relative  to  ooe  another,  whereby  the  oon- 
oeptjon, — the  essential  nnity  and  beauty — can  become  visiMe." — TV. 
Compare  with  this  passage  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Hr.  O.'s  Lecture. 

(t()  p.  833.  lb-  p.  8d8.  "  This  effective  science  ia  the  bond  in  Ha- 
tnre  and  Art  between  the  oonoeptdon  and  form ;  between  body  and 

Bonl."— rr. 

(t(u)p.S32.  Ib.p.SGS.  "Thescieuce.thronghwhichN'atnreworkB, 
is  indeed  like  to  no  human  science,  whioh  is  united  with  self-reflec- 
tion: mit  der  Eeflecion  Virer  telb»t.  Init  conccpiion  ia  not  distinct 
from  art,  nor  derfgn  separate  from  exeontion," — Tr. 

(eti)  p.  883.  Compare  with  this  passage  t  Ph.  Sohrift.  p.  368.  "  If 
that  artist  is  to  be  aocomited  fortunate  and  praiseworthy  beyond  Edl 
others,  on  whom  the  Gods  have  bestowed  this  creative  spirit,  so  will 
the  work  of  art  appear  excellent  in  that  proportion  wherein  it  shows 
na,  as  in  outline,  thie  ooootuiteifeited  power  of  oreation  and  effeo- 
tivity."— TV. 

(tnc)  p.  883.    lb.  pp.  SS8-4,    "  It  has  long  been  perceived  that,  in 

Art,  not  every  thing  is  performed  vrith  consdonsnees :  that  with  the 
oonsoions  activity  an  nnconsdons  power  mturi.  be  miited,  and  that  tbd 
perfect  anion  and  interpenetration  of  these  two  aooomplishee  that 
whioh  is  highest  in  Art.  Works  that  want  this  seal  of  conatnoas 
Bcience  are  recognized  throagh  the  sensible  deficiency  of  a  self-snb- 
sistent  life  independent  of  the  Ufe  whioh  produces  them :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  whore  this  operates.  Art  imparis  to  its  vrork,  together 
with  the  highest  clearness  of  the  anderstanding,  that  insonitabla 
reality,  through  whioh  iii^appeara  like  to  a  work  of  Nataie." 
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"  ^e  sttltntle  of  the  Artist  toward  Natore  should  frequently  be 
ez[dained  by  the  maxim,  ihat  Ait  in  order  to  be  Hnoh,  must,  in  the 
first  inatanee,  depart  from  Nature,  and  oolj  return  to  her  in  tiie  last 
fblfilment.  The  trae  sense  of  this  appears  to  be  no  otber  thaji  what 
foUovs.  Ik  all  nataral  existencw  the  living  Ides  appean  only  aa  a 
blind  agent ;  were  this  tnte  of  the  Artist,  he  would  not  be  diatingniah- 
aUe  from  Nature  in  geawal.  Were  he  to  subordinate  himself  eon- 
soioosly  and  altogether  to  the  aotoal,  and  repeat  that  which  exists 
with  eerrile  fidelity,  he  wonld  bring  forth  maslffl  (Zonen),  but  no 
works  of  ArL  For  this  oanse  he  must  remove  himself  from  the 
prodni>t  or  craataiTe,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  raising  himself  up  to  the 
ereatire  power,  and  seizing  that  intelleotnally  or  spiritaaUy.  Hereby 
he  rises  iat«  the  domain  of  pure  ideas ;  he  forsakes  the  creatiire  in 
order  to  win  it  bank  again  with  a  thousandfold  profit,  and  in  this  way 
he  will  oorae  bock  to  Nature  indeed." — 2V, 

(fOr)  p.  888.  lb.  p.  SBi.  (NarC  3»nle«ee.)  "  The  Artist  should  by  all 
means  strive  after  that  spirit  of  Nature  which  operates  m  the  inner 
b^ngof  things  through  form  and  itBuol  appearance  no  otherwise  than 
OS  through  speaking  symbols, — (Jenent  im  Intiem  Aer  Dingt  wirfaa- 
me/i  d'u.riLK  Form  UTid  Oatalt  n«r  Mt#  dvreh  SiniAildvr  redmden  JTa- 
turgeut  noil  Aer  f&n^flM*  alltrdingi  naeheifgrn) :  and  only  in  so  far 
as,  in  hi^  imitn!'.i)D,  he  livingly  seizes  this,  has  he  himself  produced 
any  thiug  of  truth." — Tr. 

Oompare  also  with  this  passage,  lb.  p.  846.  "  The  objeot  of  imita- 
tion \vas  altered — imitation  went  on  as  before.  In  the  plaoe  of  Na- 
ture came  the  sublime  works  of  Antiquity,  from  which  the  scholar 
was  occupied  in  taking  the  outward  form,  but  without  the  Spirit  that 
fined  it"— TV. 

fjfy)  p.  888,  lb.  p.  847.  "  When  we  view  things  not  in  respect  to 
their  essenoe,  but  to  the  empty  abstract  form,  then  they  apeak  not  at 
all  to  the  inward  being  in  ourselves — («J  tagmi  tie  avch  vnaerm  Jnn<m 
niehU):  we  must  put  into  them  our  own  mind  (ffemfltA),  our  own 
spirit,  If  they  are  to  respond  to  ns." — Tr. 

(»)p.  888.1b.  p.  866.  "For  works  which  should  be  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  forma  in  themselTos  even  beanti^  emer  Zawmm^nte- 

■  Uung  aueh  airigeru  lehiyntr  .fbrmen,  would  yet  be  devoid  of  beanty, 
Inasmnoh  as  that  whereby  peculiarly  the  work  or  the  ^tole  is  beauti- 
ftil  can  not  be  mere  form, — nieht  meAr  £brm  seyn  harm.  It  is  above 
Form, — is  Being — the  UniTerBal — the  look  and  expression  of  iJie  in- 

t  dwelling  Spirit  of  Nature.— Jk  M  fi&w  die  ^hmi,  i»t  We»m,  AUg»- 
m«tTW*,  ut  -BMot  und  Atudmei  de»  mwohnendea,  Natuvgeittei." 

(_aaa)  p.  S84.  lb.  pp.  863-7.    "  By  the  same  principle  (that  the  noo- 
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oeptton  (Begriff)  is  the  sole  life  of  thiogs — ia»  alUin  Letendige  in  den 
ZHngea),  we  may  eiplun  all  the  opposed  cases  whioli  ete  adduced  ao 
examplei  of  the  Burpttseing  of  Katore  by  Art.  Wlien  it  arreeta  the 
swift  oooTse  of  human  years,  when  it  aiiit«a  tJie  vigor  of  fnll-blown 
manhood  with  the  Boft  oharm  of  early  youth,  or  preeeota  a  moUier 
of  grown-ap  HOnB  and  daaghters  in  the  perfect  condition  of  powerful 
bea'ity,  what  doee  it  bnt  remove  tiiat  which  ia  non-eesential — Time. 
If  according  to  the  remark  of  the  diB^ngaiBbed  oritia  (£'enn«r),  each 
growth  of  Nature  has  but  a  single  moment  of  tme  perfect  beanty,  we 
may  also  say  that  it  has  but  one  moment  of  Aill  eziBtence.  In  tiiie 
moment  it  is  what  it  is  in  all  eternity :  beside  this  there  pertains  to  it 
only  a  becoming  and  a  ceadng  to  be.  Art,  in  repreeenting  that  mo- 
ment, lifts  it  ont  of  time;  makee  it  appear  in  its  tnie  essence,  in  th« 
eternity  of  its  life."— 2>. 

(M5)  p.  884.  lb.  pp.  87B-6.  "  Bnt  the  case  appears  to  be  very  Affer- 
ent with  Panting  and  with  Sonlptnre.  For  the  former  represents, 
not  like  the  latter,  throngh  corporeal  things,  hot  through  light  and 
color,  thns  even  throngh  an  incorporeal  and  in  some  measore  apiritoal 
me^nm." — TV. 

ipee)  p.  886.  lb.  p.  848.  "  But  tliey  (the  lofty  works  of  antiqnity) 
are  jnst  as  onspproaohable;  nay,  they  are  more  nnapproachaUe  than 
the  works  of  Nature ;  they  leave  db  colder  even  than  tjiose  do ;  nnless 
we  bring  with  ns  the  spiritnal  eye  to  pierce  throngh  the  hnsk  or  veil, 
^d  perodve  the  operative  energy  witiun  them." — TV. 

(ddd)  p.  886.  lb.  p.  857.  "  When  once  we  have  abBtracted  from 
form  all  the  Positive  and  Easential,  it  can  not  but  appear  restrictive, 
and,  as  it  were,  hostile  in  respect  of  tbe  Essence ;  and  the  some 
Hieory,  which  called  forth  tlie  fiilse  ineffective  Idealistic,  most,  at  the 
same  time,  tend  to  the  formleaB  in  Art.  Form  would  indeed  oiromn- 
Bcribe  the  Essence,  if  it  were  independent  of  it.  But,  if  it  esiats  with 
and  through  the  Essence,  how  shonld  it  feel  itself  restricted  throngh 
that  which  ilBelf  creates !  Violence  might  be  done  it  by  a  form 
fbroed  on  it  from  withoat,  but  never  by  that  which  flows  from  itself. 
On  tiie  contrary  it  will  rest  satisfied  in  this,  and  find  tber«a  ita  exists 
enoe  as  Belf-snbustent  and  eelf-inolnded." — TV. 

(«««)p.8$6.  lb.  pp.  861-S.   "Winkelmann  compares  Beanty  to  water, 

which,  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  the  spring,  is  held  the  purer  the  l«eB 
taste  it  has.  It  is  tme  Hiat  the  highest  Beauty  is  characterless ;  Just 
as  we  say  also  that  the  Universe  has  no  determinate  dimension, 
neither  length,  nor  breadth,  nor  depth,  because  It  oont^ns  them  all 
in  a  like  inSnitade ;  or  that  the  Art  of  creative  Nature  is  formleM, 
beoanae  itaelf  is  snbjeoted  to  no  form." — TV. 
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1  have  now  brought  ftffward  not  only  eTsry  sentence  in  SobeUing's 
Oration  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Lecture,  but  also,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  erery  passage  to  which  the  author  can  b«  oo^jectnred 
to  have  pouibliy  owed  a  suggestion.  I  have  traaslated  the  extracts 
very  literally  witJi  more  regard  to  exact  fidelity  than  to  idiomatic  ele- 
gance: and  I  am  not  without  a  hope  that  theae  specimens  may  in- 
duce some  readers  to  stndy  Schelling's  refined  treatise  at  length  in  the 
original.  An  EDghsh  translation  of  it  is  named  as  one  of  the  "  Catho- 
lic Series,"  pobUshed  by  Mr.  Chapman,  142,  Strand.  Translations  are 
os^l  as  aids  to  a  rapid  perusal  of  the  originals ;  taken  as  Bubstitntes 
for  them  they  are  apt  in  some  measure,  to  mislead,  and  give  a  par- 
tially false  coloring  to  that  which  they  tiia  to  represent. 


ERRATA. 
N0TB8  owrrBD. 

pp.  105-6.  "The  art  displayed  in  the  character  of  Cleopatra  is  pro- 
found," and  Sohlegel  says  of  this  heroine:  "The  ooqnetlMi  arts  of 
Cleopatra  are  displayed  withont  reserve:  she  is  an  eqnivocal  creature, 
made  np  of  regal  pride,  womanish  vanity,  volnptnonsnees,  fickleness, 
and  tme  attachment.  Althongb  the  passion  she  feels  and  inspires  is 
devoid  of  moral  dignity,  it  yet  excites  interest  as  an  invincible  foscina- 
tion.  The  lovers  seem  formed  for  each  other,  Cleopatra  being  as  un- 
gnlar  in  her  sednctive  charms  as  Antony  in  the  splendor  of  liis  achieve- 
ments."   Vol.  iv.  p,  20,  edit,  2.    Lecture  lii.  now  uvi. 

p.  IIS.  " — glorions  subjects;  especially  Henry  I.  Sec.  Ac.,  and 
Henry  VIL"  "  This  has  been  already  done  by  Ford"  a  reviewer  sug- 
gested, in  his  fine  Tragedy  of  Pvrkm  Warbeei,  brought  upon  the  stags 
by  Maoklin  in  a  modernized  form." 

Of  Maoklin's  performance  this  aneodot«  is  told  by  Badeley,  the  Ao< 
tor : — "  I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the  Cider  Cellar  with  Maoklin, 
end  incidentally  observed  (for  I  was  not  very  deeply  read  in  theatri- 
cal hiBt«ry),  that  I  wondered  there  had  not  been  a  play  written  on  the 
story  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  '  There  has,  sir,'  gmffly  replied  Uacklin. 
'Inde«dl  and  how  did  it  succeed!'  'It  was  damned,  air.'  'Bless 
mel  it  must  have  been  very  ill  written  then — snch  a  story !  Pray, 
Ur.  Maoklin,  who  was  the  stnpid  author!'  'I,  sirl'  roared  the 
veteran,  in  a  tone  that  took  away,  continued  Badeley,  all  desire  to 
renew  the  conversation."  Qifford'e  edition  of  Ford,  vol.  ii.  Introdu*- 
Uoa  to  PerHa  Warbeek.  In  the  M8.  Sbtei  to  Langlaine,  by  Oldf/Sy 
quoted  by  Gifford,  Macklin's  "silly  performance"  is  spoken  of,  as  if  it 
were  no  revival  of  Ford's  play,  but  an  original  composition.  It  was 
produced  in  December,  1746,  on  occasion  of  the  rebellion  ander  the 
Pretender's  eldest  son ;  and  another  drama  on  the  same  story  was 


4»  IfOTBS  OUISTXD. 

tnuoght  out  at  the  aame  Uue  by  Joseph  EldertoD,  t  ;fsiiiig  Attor- 
nej. 

p.  176. — "seemli^jnBtJfioatioa  of  our  blaokamoor  or  negro  Othello." 
"  I  believe,"  aaye  an  anonymous  critio,  "  in  one  edition  of  Coryates 
Crvdilit^tiiab  is  a  drawing  of  the  Yenotian  General,  Othello,  repre- 
senting bin)  tamtf/.  Sohlegel's  reasons  for  Othello's  blackness  might 
be  compared  with  Goletidge's  against  iL"  Sohlegel's  view  of  the  snb- 
jeot  ia  as  follows :  "  What  a  happy  mistake  it  was  that  led  Bhak- 
qieare  to  oonvert '  the  Moor,'  nnder  which  name,  iu  the  original  story, 
a  baptized  Soraoui  of  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa  was  nnqnestionably 
meant,  into  a  proper  negro  I  We  reoogoize  in  Othello  the  wild  nature 
of  that  burning  sone,  which  prodnoee  the  most  Tiolent  beasts  of  prey, 
and  the  deadliest  poisons,  snbdned  in  appearance  only  by  love  of  fame, 
by  foreign  laws  of  honor,  and  by  nobler  and  milder  manners.  His 
Jealousy  ia  not  that  jMlonsy  of  the  heart  whidi  is  compatible  with 
the  tenderast  sensibility  and  doTotedneas  toward  the  beloTed  ottjeot; 
it  is  tliat  sensual  ii^nzy,  which  in  torrid  climes  has  prodaoed  the  nn- 
worthy  confinement  of  women  and  other  imnatnrsl  usages.  A  drop 
of  this  poison  shed  in  his  veins  sets  his  whole  blood  in  a  ferment. 
The  Uoor  appears  noble,  open,  confiding,  grateM  ibr  the  lore  shown 
him  ;~-and  he  it  all  this ;  and,  furthermore,  he  is  a  hero,  who  despises 
danger,  a  worthy  oommander  of  anaies,  a  tme  servaot  of  the  state ; 
bnt  in  a  moment  the  mere  physioal  force  of  passion  overthrows  all  his 
aoqnired  and  habitual  virtnes,  and  gives  the  upper  hand  to  the  savage 
OVOT  the  onltivat«d  man  in  his  nature.  Even  in  the  expression  of  hia 
rage  to  revenge  himself  on  Osssio,  the  despotdsm  of  ^e  blood  over 
the  wiB  betrays  its^.  At  last,  in  hia  repeotanoe,  a  genuine  tender- 
neea  for  his  murdered  vrife  and  angoiah  from  the  sense  of  honor  de- 
stroyed speak  OQt  of  him  in  preaence  of  the  witneesea  of  bis  deed : 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  he  falls  npon  himsdf  with  the  fory  with 
which  a  tyrant  tortures  a  rebellions  slave.  He  snffers,  like  a  doable 
man,  at  onoe  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  sphere  into  whioh  his  being 
is  divided."    Yd.  iiL  pp.  2S8,  9.    Leotnre  lii.  (xxv.) 

p.  201. — "  the  crosading  armamenta."  There  most  have  been  some 
mistake  in  the  report  of  this  passage,  if  not  in  the  ori^nal  conception 
of  if;  for  the  last  omsades  were  nndertaken  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie 
tliirteenth  cantury;  Dante's  poetry  was  not  produced  till  the  begin- 
ning oi  the  fonrt«entb.    The  error  was  noted  in  a  oritiqne  on  the  JJit. 


The  Bignatore  S.  0.  haa  been  omitted  by  mistake  in  two  or  thre« 
Notes  ^  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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